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Page  411,  line  13.    For  now  adults,  read  non-adults. 
Page  413,  last  Une  but  one,  erase  future. 
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An.  L— IS  PROTESTANTISM  RESPONSIBLE   FOR  MODERN 

UNBELIEF  I  • 

The  heavieet  charge  ever  brought  against  Protestantism  is 
this :  that  it  has  created  a  vast  amount  of  unbelief,  and  has 
been  proved  to  directly  foster  religious  scepticism.  The  other 
standing  allegation  that  the  Reformed  religion  is  disorganiz- 
ing, and  tends  to  dissolve  and  destroy  the  visible  church,  is  of 
less  account.  That  the  Protestant  movement  has  been  the 
nmse  of  infidelity,  has  operated  not  only  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  men  in  revealed  truth,  but  also  to  shake  their 
iuth  in  the  great  principles  of  Natural  Theism,  is  an  accusa- 
tion well  worthy  to  be  considered.  We  are  pointed  to  the  wide- 
spread unbelief  in  countries  where  the  Protestant  cause  was 
strongest,  as  if  this  fact  were  an  ocular  proof  that  the  charge 
in  question  is  well  founded.  It  is  inferred  especially  from  the 
tdigions  aspect  of  Germany  during  the  last  century,  that  the 

*  nils  Artiele,  in  snbfltance,  wm  deliTered  as  a  ducoane  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Bodety  of  the  UniTenitj  of  Vennont,  at  the  last  commencement  of  that  in- 
Hhntion. 
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seed  sown  by  Luther  and  his  followers,  has  sprung  up  in  a 
harvest  of  impiety  and  error. 

iNTow  we  hold  that  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  character 
of  the  Reformation  or  in  the  origin  of  the  current  forms  of  un- 
belief, to  justify  this  kind  of  censure.  And  we  propose  to  in- 
dicate the  reasons  for  our  opinion. 

I.  On  the  first  of  these  topics, — the  great  motive  of  the  Pro- 
testant movement, — ^notwithstanding  the  number  and  ability 
of  the  writers  who  have  handled  the  subject,  there  is  still 
•  much  disagreement.    Voltaire  found  the  source  of   the  Be- 
formation  in  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  monkish  orders 
of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Augustine.    He  required  no  deeper 
cause  for  the  grandest  changes  in  human  affairs  than  a  trivial 
accident.     With    equal    profundity,    the    rapid    spread    of 
Luther's  opinions  was  imputed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
(according  to  a  passage  cited  by  Robertson)  "  to  a  certain  un- 
conomon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which  scattered 
the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  world."    A 
living  historian,  the  brilliant  and  learned  Henry  Leo,  speaks 
of  the  Reformation  as  an  academical  quarrel  that  served  as 
a  nucleus  for  all  the  discontent  of  a  tumultuous  age.*    The 
Reformers  are  often  blamed  for  advocating  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  insisted  on  particular 
tenets,  embodied  them  in  creeds,  and  imposed  these  creeds  on 
their  followers.    Men  who  reject  the  substance  of  the  Christian 
faith,  who  even  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  claim 
to  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  Luther  and  to  be  treading  in 
his  footsteps.    And  their  pretension  is  warmly  seconded  by 
the  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    In  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal point  in  controversy,  is  this :  was  the  Reformation  un- 
dertaken in  the  cause  of  religion,  for  the  sake  of  the  positive 
truth  of  Christianity  ?    Was  this  the  prominent  motive  ?    Is 
this  the  leading  characteristic  and  effect  ?    Or,  is  the  Refor- 
mation to  be  described  rather,  as  a  struggle  for  liberty  of 
thought  %    Was  emancipation  from  authority  the  main  end  of 
the  actors  in  the  conflict?    Or,  if  not  their  conscious  aim,  is 
this  the  real  meaning  of  their  movement,  when  surveyed  by  a 

*  Leo's  Univenalgeschichte,  B.  Ill,  K.  II. 
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philosophic  observer  ?  The  latter  view  is  held  by  Guizot,  who 
makes  the  Beformation  an  insurrection  of  the  human  mind 
against  spiritual  despotism, — an  effort  on  behalf  of  intellectual 
fi^eedom. 

Amid  this  diversity  of  theories,  we  can  find  our  way  to  the 
truth  on  the  subject  through  the  personal  history  of  the  Ee- 
formers.  The  life  of  Luther  in  particular,  is  a  type  or  epitome  of 
his  times.  The  course  of  his  inward  experience  during  his  years 
of  solitary  discipline  for  his  predestined  careier,  illustrates  the 
secret  forces  at  work  in  the  heart  of  his  age.  Men  heard  his 
voice  because  he  gave  them  a  truth,  for  which  they,  too,  were 
groping  in  the  dark.  The  successive  steps  of  his  progress  to  the 
point  where  he  fully  renounced  the  Eomish  Church,  set  forth 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  in  their  genetic  order.  In 
tracing  these  steps,  we  must  lead  our  readers  for  a  while  over 
what  is  perhaps  familiar  ground. 

The  first  stage  in  the  religious  experience  of  Luther  was  the 
period  when  he  looked  upon  Christianity  as  a  system  of  laws, 
and  upon  the  salvation  of  man  as  contingent  on  his  obedience 
to  them.  He  declares  that  from  early  childhood  he  could  not 
hear  the  name  of  Christ  without  turning  pale  with  terror.  He 
regarded  the  Son  of  man  as  a  lawgiver  sent  from  above,  like 
Moses — only  with  the  rigor  of  the  old  prophet,  augmented  a 
thousand  fold.  Jesus  stood  before  his  imagination  in  the  atti- 
tude of  an  awful  Judge.  "  We  were  all  taught,"  says  Luther, 
in  a  passage  of  his  table-talk,  ''that  we  must  make  satisfaction 
for  our  sins,  and  that  Christ,  at  the  last  day,  would  demand 
how  we  had  atoned  for  our  guilt,  and  how  many  good  works 
we  had  done."  With  his  conscientious  and  earnest  nature, 
and  with  these  ideas  so  early  lodged  in  his  mind,  it  is  plain 
that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  claim  of  righteous  law,  the 
deeper  would  be  his  distress.  A  sombre  cloud  overcast  his 
boyhood  and  youth  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  forsook 
the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  had  been  destined  by  his 
parents,  and  fled  to  the  retirement  of  a  cloister.  He  abandon- 
ed his  studies,  to  seek  relief  for  the  anguish  of  conscience. 
''The  motive,"  says  Melancthon,  "  which  led  him  to  adopt 
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that  mode  of  life,  was  this :  often,  when  he  thought  on  the 
anger  of  Ood  and  the  severity  of  His  tribunal,  he  was  seissed 
with  a  terror  so  violent,  that  he  was  well-nigh  bereft  of  life." 
And  Melancthon  testifies  concerning  Luther,  at  a  far  later 
time :  ^'  I  have  myself  seen  him  in  conversation  upon  some 
point  of  doctrine,  fall  into  profound  thought,  and  become  so 
agitated,  that  he  retired  to  an  adjacent  chamber  and  repeated 
over  and  over,  the  words  of  Paul,  *  Gk>d  hath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  "    Oon- 
secrated  as  a  Priest,  when  he  held  his  first  mass,  and  came  to 
recite  the  words,  ^^  I  bring  this  offering  to  Thee,  the  eternal, 
living  God,"  he  was  so  struck  with  dismay  that,  had  his  Pre- 
ceptor not  restrained  him,  he  would  have  rushed  away  from 
the  altar.    And  the  secret  of  his  dread  is  told  in  the  first  of 
the  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us :  "  who  can  stand  be- 
fore the  Divine  Majesty,  without  a  Mediator?  how  can  I  go 
so  fai*  as  to  address  God,  when  men  tremble  who  are  to  ad- 
dress an  earthly  sovereign  ?"    Each  mass  ended  with  a  suppli- 
cation to  Christ  to  accept  of  his  austerities  in  the  monastery,  as 
a  recompense  for  his  sins.    But  his  life,  so  exemplary  in  the 
eyes  of  other  irien,  yielded  him  no  comfort    "  I  had,"  he 
confesses,  " a  broken  spirit,  and  was  ever  in  sorrow."    "I  wore 
out  my  body  with  vigils  and  fasting,  and  hoped  thus  to 
satisfy  the  law,  and  deliver  my  conscience  from  the  sting  of 
guilt."    "  Had  I  not  been  redeemed  by  the  comfort  of  the  Gos- 
pel, I  could  not  have  lived  two  years  longer."    It  is  important 
to  scan  this  period  of  darkness  and  conflict  in  the  soul  of  the 
Keformer,  not  as  a  text  for  theological  comment,  but  as  a  fact 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  our  subject.    For  whoever 
would  explore  the  causes  of  history,  must  descend  below  the 
surface  of   events,  into  the  spiritual  life  of  men.     He  is  a 
shallow    critic,    however,  who  can    discern  in  this  solenm 
experience,  nothing    but  superstition,  or  natural    timidity. 
Ludier  was  not  the  man   to  be  frightened  by  phantoms. 
Did  he    lack   courage,   who  rose    against  the   creed    and 
authority  of  a  thousand  years  ?    Was  he  timorous — ^a  peas- 
ant's son  and  bred  in  a  cloister — ^who,  whilst  the  memory 
^f  John  Huss  was  vivid  in  the  minds  of  men,  made  the  jour- 
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ney  to  "Worms,  and  confronted,  with  an  undaunted  spirit,  the 
rulers  of  church  and  state  t  No  1  Luther  was  not  a  victim  of 
fix>Ii6h  fear.  Onensided  his  view  may  have  been ;  but  he  be- 
held at  least  one  aide  of  eternal  truth.  He  felt  with  all  the 
energy  of  conviction  that  there  is  a  justice  in  the  universe,  to 
which  he  was  answerable.  And  he  sank  under  the  burden  of 
self-condemnation.  It  is  said  of  Dante,  a  forerunner  of  the 
Beformation,  whose  soul  had  gone  through  the  fearful  night  of 
disappointmeut  and  the  storm  of  passion,  that  when  he  walked 
the  streets,  the  common  people  whispered  to  one  another: 
"that  man  has  been  in  hell  1"  With  more  pertinence,  might 
this  have  been  said  of  Luther.  But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose 
to  notice  that  this  state  of  moral  feeling  was  an  effect  which 
the  religious  institutions  and  much  of  the  theology  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  were  adapted  to  produce.  The  church  of  Rome  has 
been  styled  a  continuation  of  Judaism ;  and  the  church  of 
the  middle  ages,  reproduced  the  legal  as  well  as  the  ceremonial 
spirit  of  the  ancient  dispensation.  By  the  law,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles — ^as  in  every  day  of  serious 
meditation  on  its  import, — came  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  the 
sense  of  bondage.  When  the  Reformer  began  to  publish  his 
doctrines,  he  met  with  a  multitude  everywhere  who  were 
groaning  under  the  same  spiritual  servitude,  and  were  ready 
to  welcome  the  tidings  of  deliverance.  He  was  the  first  to 
greet  the  day-star  for  which  the  generation  was  waiting. 

The  second  stage  in  the  religious  experience  of  Luther  is  cha- 
racterized by  his  attainment  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  way 
of  justification  before  God  by  Faith.  By  this  change  he  gain- 
ed a  totally  new  view  of  the  scope  and  design  of  Christianity. 
He  did  not  abandon  so  much  of  his  previous  experience  as  was 
founded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  divine  justice,  and  of  hu- 
man condenmation,  as  a  consequent.  The  reality  of  that  ex- 
perience he  never  for  a  moment  denied,  however  empty  his 
previous  devices  and  efforts  to  work  out  peace  of  conscience, 
afterwards  appeared  to  him.  But  he  discovered  that  the  obli- 
gation to  legal  obedience,  and  the  failure  of  man  to  fulfill  it, 
was  something  presupposed,  rather  than  first  disclosed  in 
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Christianity, — something  which  the  Mosaic  system  was  given 
to  reveal, — which  was  an  article  in  the  creed  of  an  enlighten- 
ed paganism,  even.  His  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fact  that 
beyond  this  elementary  truth  in  reference  to  man's  moral  con- 
dition, there  is  a  Christianity;  that  Christianity  is  not  a  mere 
re-assertion  of  natural  religion,  and  is  a  great  and  positive  ad- 
vance upon  Judaism ;  that  Christianity  is  the  gift  of  eternal 
life,  so  conveyed  as  not  to  deaden,  but  to  quicken,  the  sense 
of  duty  in  the  soul;  so  imparted  as  not  to  weaken,  but 
to  establish  the  foundations  of  law  and  justice.  He  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Gospel  is  a  power  of  life,  not  a  sentence  of  death — 
a  free  gift  of  God,  to  be  simply  received  by  an  act  of  man's 
whole  nature — ^the  act  of  faith  in  the  Deliverer. 

The  transition  of  Luther  into  the  light  of  Evangelical  faith, 
as  all  know,  was  gradual.  In  this  progress,  he  was  aided  by 
an  aged  brother  in  the  cloister,  who  kindly  strove  to  cheer 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  pointed  Luther  to  the  sentence  of 
the  Apostle's  creed  :  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveneM  of  eina^^^ — 
and  added,  by  way  of  comment,  from  one  of  St.  Bernard's 
Sermons,  a  passage  where  that  noble  preacher  appeals  to 
Paul's  doctrine,  that  "  man  is  justified  by  faith."  These 
words — "We  are  justified  by  faith" — ^fell  with  power  upon 
Luther's  heart.  They  impelled  him  to  the  dih'gent  perusal 
of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  writings  of 
St  Augustine ;  and  drew  solace  from  the  productions  of  the 
mystical  piety  of  the  preceding  age.  Hardly  had  he  com- 
menced to  expound  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  citation  from  a  Prophet :  "  the  just  shall  live 
BY  Fatth."  Whatever  employment  he  might  undertake,  these 
words  seemed  ever  to  sound  in  his  ear.  And  when,  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  wbither  he  had  gone  on  a  mission  in  behalf  of 
his  order,  he  knelt  to  ascend  the  staircase  of  Pilate,  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  hear  in  thunder-tones — "  the  just  shaix  live  bt 
Fatth  1"  On  his  way  back  to  Wittenberg,  he  had  leisure  to 
ponder  this  brief  phrase  of  the  Scriptures.  Few  events  in 
history  are  more  fitted  to  kindle  the  imagination  than  the 
journey  homeward  of  that  solitary  Monk,  revolving  in  his 
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mind  a  single  sentence  of  the  Bible, — a  sentence  which  was 
slowly  gaining  possession  of  his  sonl,  and  thus  preparing  a  pow- 
er that  was  to  rend  ancient  Churches  and  Empires,  and  stamp 
a  new  character  upon  the  civilization  of  mankind  I  Luther 
explains  how  he  dwelt  on  the  words  of  Paul,  until  at  length 
they  gave  up  to  him  their  meaning : — "  through  the  Gospel 
that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  before  God, — ^by 
which  He,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compassion,  justifies  us 
through  faith."  "  Here  I  felt  at  once,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  I 
was  wholly  bom  again,  and  that  I*  had  now  found  a  door  thrown 
wide  open,  through  which  I  could  enter  Paradise."  The 
Bible  was  transfigured  before  him.  He  read  it  with  an  ardor 
and  an  insight,  that  amazed  himself.  He  needed  no  proof  of 
its  divine  origin,  but  the  full  satisfaction  it  yielded  to  the  deep- 
est wants  of  his  spirit.  His  peace  and  lofty  joy  carried  with 
them  the  consciousness  that  he  had  reached  the  truth.  The 
Arctic  voyager,  after  the  long  and  dreary  night  of  a  Polar 
winter,  hails  the  Sun,  with  no  misgiving  of  its  reality,  the 
moment  he  espies  its  broad  and  radiant  disk  above  the  verge 
of  the  horizon  I  The  truth  of  God,  like  that  luminary,  shines 
in  its  own  light. 

Be  it  observed  now,  that  the  contemporaries  of  Luther  were 
exposed  to  the  identical  influences  which  determined  him  to 
this  great  change.  The  Bible  was  far  from  being  so  unknown 
as  the  popular  impression  at  the  present  day  would  seem  to 
suppose.  The  contents  of  the  sacred  volume  had  been  brought 
before  the  people  by  the  eminent  preachers  of  the  middle 
age,  by  Anselm,  Bernard,  and  the  rest, — ^in  Tauler  and  the 
other  Mystics.  The  latter  had  done  much  to  break  the  sceptre 
of  scholastic  theology,  to  create  a  disgust  for  the  subtleties  of 
logic  and  a  craving  for  a  vital  substance  of  truth.  And  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  were  acting  on  select  minds  of  the 
CShurch  with  the  renovating  energy  they  have  never  failed  to 
exert,  whenever  they  have  been  earnestly  studied.  Thus  was 
the  generation  ripe  for  the  proclamation  of  a  spiritual  CShrist- 
ianity ;  for  the  announcement  of  a  justification  by  faith. 

The  third  stage  in  the  religious  experience  of  Luther  is 
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marked  bj  his  resolution  to  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
Church  of  Eome.    Nothing  was  farther  from  his  first  intention. 
But  the  way  of  salvation  on  which  the  church  insisted  was 
contrary  to  the  way  which  the  Beformer  had  fouod  for  him- 
self.    In  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  church,  Pelagius 
had  displaced  Augustine.    Faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  faith  pene- 
trated by  charity,  was  held  to  be  insufficient,  as  a  ground  for 
peace  of  conscience,  as  a  condition  of  reconciliation  to  God. 
Bitual  and  moral  obedience,  being  made  a  meritorious  groimd 
of  forgiveness,  were  set  in  suoh  a  relation  to  the  eternal  life  of 
man,  as  to  become  an  intolerable  yoke,  instead  of  a  free  and 
grateful  service.    It  is  evident  that  Luther  cannot  declare  what 
has  become  to  him  as  ^certain  as  his  own  being,  what  he  feels  to 
be  of  infinite  moment,  without  falling  intk)  conflict  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  authorities.    K  they  will  noi  accept  his  truth,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  tolerate  its  zealous  advocate,  he  must  either 
surrender  his  convictions  in  submission  to  their  will,  or  there 
must  be  a  division.    The  rulers  in  the  church  withstood  him : 
they  forbade  him  to  confess  before  men  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  faith  alone.    There  was  the  crisis,  not  only  in  the  life 
of  an  individual,  but  in  the  life  of  the  ^Reformation,  and,  we  may 
truly  affirm,  in  the  history  of  Christendom.    With  the   ex- 
ception of  the  division  of  the  Oriental  from  the  Latin  Church, 
the  heresies  which  had  ventured  to  cope  with  the  authority  of 
Bome,  had  been  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  ;  and  since  the 
great  schism  of  the  East  from  the  West,  five  hundred  years 
had  witnessed  the  expanding  strength  of  the  Papal  power. 
Against  this  overshadowing  power,  which  he  had  been  trained 
to  revere  and  obey,  Luther  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  a  single 
book — the  Bible.    But  there  was  truth  in  the  Bible,  which  had 
been  verified  to  him  by  irresistible  evidence.    He  often  inti- 
mates  the  struggle  of  harassing  doubt  through  which  he 
passed,  before  he  could  reach  the  fixed  determination  to  cleave 
to  the  Bible,  against  all  human  dictation,  to  follow  the  voice 
within,  in  opposition  to  every  mandate  in  conflict  with  it. 
"  O !" — ^thus  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  letters — "  with  what  anx- 
iety and  labor,  with  what  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  have  I 
justified  myself  in  conscience,  in  standing  up  alone,  against  the 
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Pope  I"  He  had  concluded  his  ninety-five  theses  with  the  sin- 
cere and  solemn  declaration  that  he  affirmed  nothing,  bnt  left 
the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  church.^  He  had 
repeatedly  disclaimed  the  intention  to  depart  from  the  church 
<v  revolt  against  her  authority.  But  he  at  length  found  that 
a  necessitj  was  laid  on  him.  The  truth  was  too  plain,  too 
valuable,  for  him  to  disown  it.  He  felt  that  the  curse  of  man 
was  easier  to  bear  than  the  curse  of  heaven.  Injustice  is  done 
to  Luther,  when  his  bold  words  are  taken  as  \kQ  natural  ex* 
pressions  of  a  man  who  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  exu- 
berant courage ;  who  would  spring  with  most  delight  to  a  com- 
bat where  the  odds  were  against  him.  His  resolution  was  the 
fruit  of  time,  and  not  formed  without  agony  and  prayer, 
lliere  was  a  hesitancy,  such  as  a  noble,  humble,  trnth-loving 
mind  must  inevitably  feel, — the  apprehension  that  he  might 
possibly  be  wrong,  and  that  the  world  he  was  about  to  contra- 
dict, might  possibly  be  right  But  when  his  doubts  were 
&irly  vanquished,  and  he  knew  that  his  was  the  cause  of  God, 
his  spirit  was  filled  with  the  valor  of  a  Hebrew  prophet.  The 
lyrical  force  of  his  speech  was  drawn  from  the  consciousness 
that  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  living  truth  of  that  Word, 
were  on  his  side.  He  put  the  Bible  in  the  seat  of  authority 
which  had  been  held  by  the  overseers  of  the  church.  From 
their  decrees  and  dogmas,  he  appealed  to  the  Christian  people, 
and  rendering  the  holy  book  into  their  own  tongue,  he  carried 
it  to  their  fire-sides :  he  preached  its  doctrines  everywhere  in 
their  houses  of  worship.  The  Eeformation  yas  the  conse- 
quence. 

Looking  at  the  other  great  centre  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, we  should  find  in  the  career  of  Calvin  a  course  of 
development  closely  resembling  what  we  have  found  in  Luther. 
The  conversion  of  Calvin  was  preceded  by  a  similar  conviction 
of  sin  and  involved  the  same  transition  from  legal  bondage  to 

*  The  remarks  of  Luther,  years  afterwards,  upon  his  theses,  eviDce  his  candor. 
"  I  aUow  these  propositions  still  to  stand,"  he  says,  "  that  by  them  it  may  appear 
how  weak  I  was,  and  in  how  fluctoating  a  state  of  mind  I  was  when  I  began  this 
bnsineas.  I  was  then  a  monk  and  a  mad  Papist ;  ready  to  murder  any  person  who 
denied  obedience  to  the  Pope." 
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the  freedom  of  the  Gospel.  His  personal  traits,  so  widely  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Luther,  were  indeed  very  manifest  in 
that  branch  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch  in  which  his  powerful  influ- 
ence was  exerted.*  The  Genevan  reformers,  it  is  evident,  were 
more  deeply  oflTended  by  the  Pagan  element,  or  the  idolatry, 
that  was  mixed  with  the  worship  of  the  Bomish  Church ;  they 
contended  with  warmer  zeal  against  every  dogma  or  practice 
that  tended  to  exalt  man  before  his  Creator.  But  notwith- 
standing special  differences  of  this  kind,  the  German  and 
Swiss  reformers  were  inspired  by  common  motives,  and  held, 
in  substance,  the  same  principles.  The  direct  communion  of 
the  soul  with  God,  through  the  Redeemer,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  human  priesthood,  was  the  fundamental  idea  of 
all  the  great  leaders  in  the  Protestant  cause.  The  peculiar 
course  of  development  which  the  Reformation  underwent  in 
England,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  rupture  of  King  Henry 
Vni  with  the  Pope,  and  that  monarch's  assumption  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  within  his  realm,  affords  a  more 
plausible  support  to  the  theory  of  those  who  are  inclined  to 
exaggerate  the  agency  of  self-interest  and  political  ambition  in 
working  out  the  religious  revolution.  But  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  the  measures  of  forcible  intervention  adopted 
by  the  first  defensor  fidei  and  his  successors,  helpful  as  they 
were  in  certain  respects,  did  not  on  the  whole  prove  injurious 
to  the  Protestant  cause.  Its  progress  and  final  success  were 
owing  to  forces  more  profound  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
Tudors.  Persecution  had  not  been  able  to  exterminate  the 
followers  of  Wicliffe,  and  his  principles  had  continued  to  find 
numerous  adherents  among  the  lower  classes.  The  ignorance 
of  the  clergy  and  their  corruption  in  doctrine  and  morals,  had 
become  notorious,  and  afforded  the  rising  school  of  students  in 
classical  literature  a  subject  of  ridicule.     The  rapidity  with 

*  The  absence  in  Calvin  of  that  deep  fountain  of  mystical  feeling  which  joins 
with  the  strong  understanding  of  Luther,  is  illustrated  by  a  curious  incident. 
Luther  passes  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  famous  little  book  formerly 
ascribed  to  Tauler,  the  Deutaeke  Theologia^ — saying  that  he  had  learned  more  from 
it  than  from  all  other  books  together,  save  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine.  Calvin, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  censures  the  same  book,  and  warns  the  Christians  to  whom 
he  is  writing  against  it. 
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which  the  writings  of  the  German  Reformers  spread  in  Eng- 
land^ on  their  first  publication,  demonstrates  the  craving  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  for  Gospel  truth.  And  the  baptism  of 
fire,  which  the  confessors  of  the  faith  in  the  time  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Mary  were  willing  to  pass  through,  is  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  the  purity  and  depth  of  their  religious  convictions. 
From  this  historical  sketch,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  two 
principles  in  Protestantism — ^the  principle  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible, 
as  the  source  of  religious  knowledge.  Where  shall  the  indi- 
vidual go  to  ascertain  the  way  of  salvation  ?  To  the  Bible. 
What,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  the  way  of  salvation  t  Ab- 
solute faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  The  first  principle  asserts  the 
right  of  private  judgment;  the  second^  defines  the  nature  of 
Christianity.  The  first  is  the  formal  principle, — the  declara- 
tion of  a  fact  in  reference  to  the  source  where  truth  must  be 
sought, — ^the  assertion  of  a  right  that  belongs  to  the  human 
mind.  The  second  is  the  material  principle — a  positive  truth, 
a  description  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  second  principle  is,  in 
the  order  of  time,  the  first.*  In  other  words,  the  Reformation 
was  emphatically  a  religious  movement,  having  its  deepest 
motive  in  a  desire  to  rescue  the  positive  truth,  the  concrete 
substance  of  Christianity.  Not  an  enthusiasm  for  the  right  of 
human  nature  to  freedom  of  intellect,  but  a  longing  of  the  soul 
for  God,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  movement.  Kor  is  the 
grand  truth  for  which  Luther  contended,  to  be  resolved  into  the 
ethical  maxim  that  principles  precede  and  give  character  to  spe- 
cific actions.     This  important  doctrine  was  indeed  implied 

*It  is  true  of  Luther,  that  he  sometimes  stretched  the  principle  of  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith  so  far,  as  to  make  its  presence  or  absence  a  criterion  for  deciding  on 
the  caoomcal  authority  of  the  sacred  books.  Chiefly  on  internal  grounds,  he  cast 
the  Epistle  of  James  out  of  the  Canon,  pronouncing  it  an  epistle  of  straw,  "  eifie 
ruhi  tirohsme  ^pistel,^  **  denn  sie  doch  keine  evangelische  Art  an  Ihr  hat  ;'*  and 
also  the  Apocalypse,  saying,  **  dots  ChrUtvs  weder  darinnen  gelehrt  noch  erkantU 
mrd"" — **  darum  bleib  ich  bei  den  Bflchem,  die  mir  Christum  hell  und  rein  da,rge- 
ben."  This  procedure  of  Luther  shows  very  conclusively  that,  in  his  mind,  the 
principle  of  Justification  by  Faith,  held  so  high  a  place,  that  he  ventured  to  test  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  by  it  But,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  has  shown,  these 
expressions  give  no  warrant  for  the  charge  of  Rationalism  brought  against  the 
Reformer. 
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and  acknowledged  in  the  principle  of  Jnetificatian  by  Faith  ; 
and  it  is  thus  clearly  set  forth  by  Luther  in  opposition  to  Aris- 
totle: "Men  are  not  made  truly  righteous  by  performing 
actions  which  are  externally  good  ;  but  men  must  have  right- 
eous principles  in  the  first  place,  and  then  they  will  not  fail  to 
perform  virtuous  actions."  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  find 
in  this  declaration  the  essential  part  of  the  Protestant  theology. 
Says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  speaking  of  the  foregoing  passage 
from  Luther:  "The  general  terms  here  used,  enunciate  a 
proposition  equally  certain  and  sublime ;  the  basis  of  all  pure 
ethics,  the  cement  of  the  eternal  alliance  between  morality  and 
religion,  and  the  badge  of  the  independence  of  both  on  the 
low  motives  and  dim  insight  of  human  laws.  Luther,  in  a 
more  specific  application  of  his  principle,  used  it  to  convey  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  but  the  very  generality  of 
his  own  terms  proves  the  applicability  of  the  principle  to  be  far 
more  extensive."*  The  praise  here  bestowed  on  the  ethical 
principle  of  Luther  is  well  deserved ;  but  Luther's  application 
of  it  to  the  reconciliation  of  sinful  man  to  God,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life  in  the  soul,  is  of  vital  moment.  For  juat 
here,  in  his  doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Mediator,  do  we  learn  how 
the  principle  of  goodness  may  enter  the  heart  of  sinful  beings 
like  ourselves,  and  become  die  fountain  of  a  new  life.  "We 
become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  "  Bdievers^^^  says 
Luther,  "  are  a  new  creature,  a  new  tree  :  therefore  all  those 
forms  of  speech  of  use  in  law,  do  not  belong  here :  as,  ^  a 
believer  ought  or  is  hownd  to  do  good  works,' — just  as  it  is  in- 
correct to  say,  *  the  Sun  ou^ht  to  shine,'  '  a  good  tree  oiight  to 
bring  forth  good  fruit,'  'three  and  seven  ought  to  be  ten.' 
For  it  is  not  true  that  the  Sun  o^ight  to  shine,  for  it  does  it  by 
nature,  unbidden,  since  it  is  made  to  shine.  A  good  tree,  too, 
brings  forth  good  fruit  of  itself.  Three  and  seven  are  ten 
heforehandy  and  need  not  become  ten."  The  indissoluble  rela- 
tion of  the  ethical  principle  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith,  cannot  be  overlooked  without  losing  sight  of  the  real 
spring  and  characteristic  of  the  Protestant  theology.  But 
however  this  may  be,  only  in  the  religions  element,  that  part 

*  Mackintoshes  History  of  England,  Vol.  II,  p.  120. 
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of  man  bj  which  he  is  raised  above  himself,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  may  take  on  a  supematoral  strength,  could  the 
impulse  and  the  might  be  found  for  such  a  revolution  as  the 
Beformation  involved.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  deny  that  the  love  of  freedom  had  an  important  agency  in 
the  original  movement,  as  well  as  a  prominent  place  among  its 
firuits.  In  consequence  of  tlie  revival  of  learning,  and  of  the 
brilliant  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  preceding  century, 
freedom  in  thought  and  study  was  a  pleasure  already  tasted, 
and  keenly  relished.  And  the  mode  in  which  the  Beformers 
reached  their  conclusions  in  religious  doctrine,  was  an  experi- 
ment in  the  use  of  liberty ;  so  that  with  every  step  of  their 
progress  to  a  purer  faith,  their  minds  were  going  forth  to  a 
larger  freedom.  The  vast  influence  of  the  Beformation  in  pro- 
moting civil  liberty  throughout  Christendom,  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  Protestant  spirit.  If  a  man  is  qualified  to  judge  for 
himself  on  matters  of  infinite  concern,  he  may  reasonably 
claim  a  voice  in  the  comparatively  petty  affairs  of  human 
government  If  he  may  rule  himself  in  the  church,  why  not 
in  the  state  ?  It  is  a  reproach,  to  us  a  welcome  admission,  of 
the  historian  Leo,  to  whom  we  have  once  alluded,  an  earnest 
monarchist,  that  the  seeds  of  all  the  revolutions  and  risings 
for  liberty,  in  modem  times,  are  in  the  Institutes  of  John  Cal- 
vin and  in  the  form  of  church  government  which  he  estab- 
lished. 

An  attention  to  the  two  principles  of  Frotestanti»n  in  their 
connection,  answers  the  objection  to  the  Beformers,  that  they 
established  creeds,  while  pretending  to  advocate  liberty.  The 
two  principles  have  their  poijit  of  union  in  a  third,  which  they 
not  less  earnestly  maintained,  viz,  that  the  right  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  will  ever 
yield  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.  This  doctrine, 
therefore,  in  defining  their  position  before  the  Christian  world, 
they  professed.  Their  creeds  were  framed  to  embody  it ;  and 
they  cannot  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  except  by  those 
who  attribute  to  them  but  one  principle, — the  right  of  the 
individual  to  form  his  own  opinions.  An  isolated  principle  of 
this  sort  they  never  held.    They  were  advocates  of  truth,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  understanding  of  it,  rather  than  defenders  of  tole- 
ration. They  claimed  toleration  for  themBelves,  not  so  much 
as  an  abstract  right,  as  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
deserted  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  privilege  of 
private  judgment  espoused  by  the  early  reformers,  was,  there* 
fore,  a  qualified  doctrine,  standing  always  in  conjimction  with 
another  proposition, — a  privilege,  moreover,  which  the  indi- 
vidual might  so  abuse  as  justly  to  draw  upon  him  punishment, 
at  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority.  The  duty  of  universal 
toleration  was  a  truth  to  which  they  did  not  attain :  Melanc- 
thon,  as  well  as  Calvin,  sanctioned  the  condemnation  of  the 
free-thinking  Servetus.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  the 
Beformers  inculcated  the  duty,  than  to  say  that  diey  were 
champions  of  the  rigkt^  of  private  judgment.* 

To  the  imputation  that  Protestantism  is  the  parent  of  Infi- 
delity, we  reply,  then,  by  appealing  to  the  avowed  principles  of 
the  Eeformers,  to  the  fact  on  which  we  have  just  insisted,  that 
their  attachment  to  the  right  of  free  inquiry  was  subordinate 
to  their  zeal  for  the  positive  substance  of  the  Christian  faith. 

*How  far  they  were  from  suppoeing  themselves  debarred  from  suppressing 
error  by  force,  in  consequence  of  their  complaints  against  the  persecutions  under- 
taken by  Roman  CathoUo  Rulers,  is  aptly  shown  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Gal> 
Yin  to  Sulger,  relative  to  Serretus.  *^  For  I  do  not  disguise  it,**  says  Galvin,  **  that 
I  considered  it  a  duty  to  put  a  check,  so  far  as  I  could,  upon  this  most  obstinate 
and  ungovernable  man,  that  his  contagion  might  not  spread  farther.  We  see  with 
what  wantonness  impiety  is  making  progress  everywhere,  so  that  new  errors  are 
ever  and  anon  breaking  forth :  we  see  how  very  inactive  those  are  whom  Ood  has 
armed  with  the  sword,  for  the  vindication  of  the  gl<nry  of  his  name.  Seeing  thof 
the  defenders  of  the  Papacy  are  $o  bitter  and  bold  in  behalf  of  their  euperttitumSy 
it  should  shame  Christian  magistrates,  that  in  the  protection  of  certain  truth,  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  spirit.''  Calvin's  Letters,  Vol.  II,  p.  410.  The  charge 
•gainst  the  Papists  is,  that  they  use  violence  *'  in  behalf  of  superstitions,"  against  the 
truth.  Many  advocates  of  toleration  virtually  take  the  ground  that  a  man  has  n« 
right  in  any  case  to  be  confident  that  he  holds  tl^  truth ;  that  there  is  an  even 
chance,  at  least,  of  his  being  mistaken ;  or  that  errors  most  influential  on  the 
character,  may  be  innocently  embraced.  They  stand  on  the  ground  of  indifferent- 
ism  and  practical  scepticism.  They  are  capable  of  giving  but  a  poor  answer  to 
Calvin.  His  real  fallacy  is  in  the  assumption  that  God  has  armed  men  with  the 
sword  **  for  the  vindication  of  the  glory  of  His  name."  On  the  contrary,  He  has 
reserved  that  vindication  for  Himself,  whUe  He  commits  to  us  the  work  of  spread- 
ing the  truth  by  arguments  addressed  to  the  reason,  and  appeals  to  the  conscience 
and  heart. 
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Whoever,  therefore,  cleaves  to  the  principle  of  freedom,  for- 
saking the  positive,  religious  truth  for  which  they  were  chiefly 
zealous,  departs  from  their  company.  It  is  answered,  however, 
that  for  such  a  departure,  they  are  in  truth  responsible ;  that 
tiieir  revolt  against  authority  for  the  exaltation  of  the  individ- 
ual, contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  more  radical  rebellion ;  that 
it  was  an  impulse  towards  unbounded  license  in  the  use  of  hu- 
man reason.  Let  us  concede  that  much  xmbelief  has  indirectly 
flowed  from  the  inteUectual  excitement  and  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, which  the  Eeformation  kindled.  As  human  nature  is, 
incidental  dangers  belong  to  all  study  ;  but  dangers  far  greater 
are  inseparable  from  mental  indolence  and  bliBd  credulity.  It 
is  vain  to  hope  for  the  rich  fruits  of  active  intelligence,  with- 
out incurring  the  necessary  hazard.  Who  would  choose  the 
faith  of  the  eighth  century  in  exchange  for  the  unbelief  of  the 
eighteenth, — ^who  that  desires  the  progress  of  the  race? 

n.  We  give  another  decisive  answer  to  this  imputation,  when 
we  say  that  modem  infidelity  grows,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
out  of  causes  that  were  in  operation  before  the  Protestant 
movement  began.  The  restoration  of  classical  studies  in  the 
previous  age,  had  raised  up  a  school  of  cultivated  men,  who 
drank  in  the  ethical  and  religious  views  of  antiquity,  and 
though  they  commonly  maintained  an  outward  connection 
with  the  church,  they  had  at  heart  little  faith  in  its  dogmas, 
and  much  contempt  for  the  narrowness  of  its  life.  Leo  X, 
more  pagan  than  Christian,  shows  what  power  the  votaries 
of  classical  art  and  philosophy  had  gained  in  the  church. 
How  slender  was  the  cord  of  reverence  that  held  them  to  its 
traditions  and  practices,  is  evinced  in  their  most  gifted  repre- 
sentative, Erasmus  of  Kotterdam.  Melancthon,  who  well  disr 
cemed  the  signs  of  his  times,  declares  that  far  more  serious 
tumults — ^longe  graviores  tumultus — ^would  have  broken  out  in 
the  church,  had  not  Luther  arisen  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
studies  of  his  age.*   This  pagan  tendency  actually  propagated 

*  In  England,  the  Humiwistfl,  as  the  cultiyators  of  ancient  literature  under  the 
lead  of  Erasmus,  were  called,  did  good  serTlce  in  breaking  up  the  reverence 
of  men  for  the  unlettered   and  ticIous  clergy.    But  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
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itBelf  in  France,  where  the  Beformation  failed ;  and  while  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  Luther's  Bible  was  the  book  of  the 
German  people,  Plutarch's  Lives  was  the  household  book  of 
the  French.*  From  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  to  Vol- 
taire, the  great  destroyer  of  medieval  superstition,  the  litera- 
ture of  France  is  characterized  by  satire,  wit,  scepticism,  and 
by  such  views  of  the  universe  as  the  mere  understanding  is 
quick  to  suggest.  Montaigne  was  the  prophet  The  spiritual 
awakening  in  the  Catholic  Church,  under  the  lead  of  Fenelon, 
Jausenius,  and  Pascal,  is  justly  traced  by  Neanderf  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Protestantism,  having  its  effect  (it  is  remarkable  to 
observe)  at  the  very  time  when  in  Germany,  the  living  faith 
of  the  Beformers  was  becoming  petrified  in  new  forms  of 
scholasticism  and  bigotry,  to  give  way  under  the  perilous  re- 
action of  the  next  age.  France,  Catholic  France,  is  the  cra- 
dle of  much  of  the  modem  imbelief ;  and  this,  in  great  part, 
by  reason  of  causes  at  work  in  European  society,  before  the 
birth  of  Luther, — ^to  the  action  of  which  he  gave  a  powerful 
check.  The  Christian  church.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
owes  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  turning  back  the  tides  of 
scepticism  and  building  up  a  bulwark  against  them. 

Beformation,  when  oppodtiou  to  Rome  became  an  earnest  matter,  they  changed 
their  front,  and  endeayored  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Bat  the 
next  generation  of  scholars,  educated  by  them,  furnished  the  Protestant  cause 
with  dcTOut  and  able  teachers  and  champions. 

*  The  immense  influence  of  LutheWs  yersion  On  the  Oermans,  in  forming  their 
character  as  well  as  in  deyeloplng  their  mind  and  language,  is  uniyersally  con^ 
ceded.  Says  Hegel :  **  The  translation  which  Luther  made  of  the  Bible  has  been 
of  incalculable  worth  to  the  German  people.  They  have  by  means  of  it  obtained 
a  people^s  book  such  as  no  nation  in  the  Catholic  world  has  had.  The  Catholic 
nations  have  indeed  a  host  of  little  prayer-books,  but  no  fundamental  work  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people."  "  In  France,  they  have  felt  very  much  the  need 
of  a  people^s  book ;  great  priies  have  been  offered  for  it,  but  none  has  beea 
found.  That  there  should  be  a  people^s  book,  it  is  requisite  above  all  that  the 
people  should  be  able  to  read, — ^which  is  little  the  fact  in  Catholic  countries.** — 
Werke,  B.  9,  S.  SOS,  604. 

A  fiu$t  to  illustrate  the  popularity  of  Plutarch  to  which  allusion  is  made  above, 
is  mentioned  by  Alison.  **  Madame  Boland,  the  daughter  of  an  engraver,  and 
living  in  an  humble  station,  wept  at  nine  years  of  age  because  she  was  not  bom  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  carried  Plutarch*s  Lives,  instead  of  her  breviary,  in  her  hand, 
when  she  attended  mass  In  the  GathedraL** — ^History  of  Europe,  YoL  I,  p.  61. 

f  SeeKeander*s  WUtenteka/Uiehe  AbkamUunffen^  Art,  PascaL 
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But  there  is  a  type  of  infidelity  peculiar  to  Germany, — ^not 
the  dry  Deism  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth — not  the  dull  Bationalism 
which  was  imported,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine  and  from  England, — ^but  a  product  indigenous  to 
the  German  soil, — ^the  philosophy  of  Pantheism.*  It  is  the 
great  phenomenon  of  our  times,  in  the  province  of  spiritual 
science.  It  is  German  in  its  origin ;  for  Spinoza,  the  father 
of  the  later  Pantheistic  systems,  though  spining  from  a  Portu- 
guese family,  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam ;  and  the  influence 
of  his  doctrine  is  due  to  the  support  which  it  has  received  from 
the  German  philosophers  since  Kant.  Pantheism  is  the  revi- 
val of  heathenism  ;  the  adoption  of  a  view  of  the  world  that 
has  its  nearest  parallel  in  New  Platonism.  Even  the  popular 
religion  of  Greece  exhibits  a  conflict  between  the  spirit  of  The- 
ism and  the  tendency  to  Pantheism — Ihe  exaltation  of  the 
personal  will  of  Zeus,  and  the  reference  of  all  things  to  an  im- 
personal Fate — ^to  MoiBA — as  their  ultimate  ground.  The  same 
conflicting  elements  appear  after  Socrates,  in  the  first  teachers 
of  his  school ;  and  the  triumph  of  th^  Pantheistic  element  in 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  is  achieved  in  the  creed 
of  Plotinus.  Pantheism  steals  into  minds  of  a  inystical 
habit :  it  is  the  oriental  dream  :  yet,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  it  is  embraced  by  men  eminent  for  vigor 
of  understanding  and  logical  power. 

The  rise  of  Pantheism  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  fipom 
that  great  attempt  to  paganize  Europe,  which  commenced  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century-  The  new  philosophpy  springs,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  other  causes.    As  far  as  Pantheism  results  from  the  un- 

*  The  English  school  of  Deists,  daUng  from  the  publicatioii  of  Lord  Herbert's 
work,  De  Yeritate^  in  1624,  owes  its  existence  to  rarious  c<Mxses,  one  of  which, 
without  doubt,  was  the  dissensions  among  the  different  members  of  the  Protes- 
tant body,  and  the  consequent  desire  in  minds  of  a  philosophioal  cast,  to  elimin- 
ate tiie  p<Nnt8  in  dispute  and  fasten  on  the  principles  held  by  all  the  belligerent 
partiefl.  The  Methodist  movement  contributed  indirectly  to  the  overthrow  of  de- 
iatical  principles;  and  this  important  reyival  of  religion  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
recaperatiye  power  of  Protestantism. 
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governed  liberty  of  thought  which  followed  the  Protestant 
moTement,  enough  has  been  said  to  shield  the  latter  from  re- 
proach. As  far  as  it  results  from  a  one-sided  enthusiasm -for 
classical  philosophy  and  art,  the  fault,  as  we  have  seen,  belcrngs 
elsewhere  than  at  die  door  of  the  Reformers.  The  recent  spec- 
ulative systems  are  due  in  the  main  to  characteristics  of  the 
German  mind,  which  have  been  developed  in  every  period  of 
German  history,  and  for  which  the  Beform^tion  is  in  no  wise 
responsible. 

The  German  nation  is  essentially  diverse  in  spirit  from  the 
Romanic  nations — ^Italy,  Spain  and  France — which  were  thor- 
oughly pervaded  by  die  Roman  civilization.  Germany  has 
been  Oermcm  from  the  beginning.  The  characteristic  of  the 
German  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  Romanic  nations  of 
Europe,  we  should  express  by  the  word  spntrrnALrrr.  By  this 
we  mean,  that  beyoad  all  other  nations,  they  have  prized  a 
good  that  is  within  the  soul,  or  is  unseen.  The  satisfaction  of 
the  mind  itself— its  sentiments,  moral  cravings,  or  intellectual 
problems — ^is  what  they  have  aimed  at.  No  outward  gain — 
no  outward  glory  gives  the  German  rest ;  or  supplies  the  lack 
of  the  inward  treasure  he  is  ever  seeking.  He  is,  by  nature, 
intensely  spiritual.  Hence,  the  inquisitive,  speculative,  reli- 
gions character  of  this  people,  their  love  of  domestic  life, 
their  eagerness  for  knowledge,  their  hatred  of  a  religion  of 
pomp  and  outside  form,  their  determination  to  explain  the 
universe.  To  describe  them,  in  the  terms  of  their  own  philos- 
ophy,— ^to  them  belongs  reason^  and  to  their  French  neighbors 
understanding.  They  want  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  everything ; 
they  care  nothing  for  the  phenomenon,  only  as  it  helps  them 
to  tlie  latent  force.  What  is  open  and  palpable  has  for  them 
less  interest  They  call  on  the  world  to  give  up  its  secrets. 
They  travel  in  quest  of  the  eternal  and  absolute.  Their  eyes 
are  blue  with  a  tint  caught  from  the  upper  sether  to  which 
they  are  always  straying.  The  jest  of  Jean  Paul  is  good,  as  a 
caricature :  to  the  I^glish,  Providence  gave  the  empire  of  the 
Sea,  to  the  French,  that  of  the  Land,  and  to  the  Germans,  that 
of  the  Air.  The  Frenchman,  of  all  men,  stands  on  the  earth. 
He  is  master  in  the  realm  of  things  seen  and  temporal.  His 
eye  is  keen  and  his  judgment  quick,  whenever  he  has  to  deal 
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with  finite  things.  He  has  the  genius  of  order,  and  can  or- 
ganize an  army,  organize  a  state  or  a  church,  make  the  finest  , 
code  of  laws  and  originate  so  many  state-systems  in  one  gen- 
eration, Aat  Talleyrand  lived  to  swear  allegiance  to  eighteen 
of.  theuL  He  is  the  most  lucid  and  animated  teacher,  as  far  as 
he  goes,  because  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge  are  so  sharply 
defined ;  he  leads  the  way  in  mathematics  and  physical  sci- 
ence, in  manners  and  dress ;  he  is  the  most  impetuous,  if  not 
the  most  patient  soldier.  In  the  world  of  mind,  as  on  the  field 
of  war,  he  confounds  the  Gterman  with  his  surprising  tactics. 
But  it  was  a  Frenchman  who  said,  in  his  conceit,  that  he  had 
not  found  God  with  his  telescope.  It  is  a  Frenchman,  in  these 
days — ^the  founder  of  the  Positive  Philosophy — ^who  declares 
Theology  an  obsolete  science,  and  reduces  the  universe  to  a 
string  of  facts, — or  rather  to  facts  without  a  string. 

The  Bubjoctive  bent  of  the  German  mind,  discovers  itself 
along  the  whole  course  of  German  history.  Guizot  has  drawn 
a  curious  parallel  between  the  barbarians  whom  Tacitus  de- 
scribes, and  the  Indians  of  Korth  America.  Without  doubt, 
all  savage  tribes  have  many  traits  in  common.  But  when 
diis  eminent  writer  allows  that  we  owe  to  the  German  tribes, 
to  llieir  attachment  to  individual  rights,  and  their  free  assem- 
blies, the  boon  of  modem  liberty ;  when  he  concedes  that  the 
native  qualities  of  their  spirit  were  neither  extinguished,  nor 
transformed,  by  contact  with  a  conquering  civilization,  he 
shows  that  his  comparison  is  more  specious  than  sound.  Two 
plants  of  a  totally  opposite  nature,  may  grow  out  of  two  seeds 
of  a  similar  size  and  color.  The  Germans  abhorred  stratagem 
in  war ;  they  detested  treachery.  The  wife  was  honored  and 
the  family  sacred  among  them.  When  the  Teutons  and  Oim- 
brians  invaded  Italy,  and  were  vanquished  in  battle  by  the 
Bomans,  their  women  who  had  been  set  to  defend  the  baggage, 
demanded  of  the  victors,  as  the  condition  of  surrender,  that 
their  honor  should  be  respected ;  and  when  their  demand  was 
refused,  having  put  their  children  to  death,  they  slew  them- 
selves. It  was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  that  Chris- 
tianity found  in  Germany  so  congenial  a  soil,  and  made  so 
ready  a  conquest  over  a  nation  which  the  Boman  arms  had 
so  long  striven  to  subdue.    From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century, 
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when  the  three  elements,  Barbarism,  Ghristianitj  and  Gr»co- 
Homan  civilization,  were  mingling  and  fermenting — when  the 
old  world  had  vanished,  and  the  new  world  was  still  a  chAoe, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  brooding  over  the  dark  waters, — 
in  this  long  period,  and  in  the  period  which  followed,  of  the 
next  five  centuries,  when  the  yoke  of  paganized  Borne  was 
fastened  on  the  nations, — still  the  ideal,  spiritual  tendency  of 
the  German,  is  not  extinct.  Mysticism,  the  fruit  of  a  desire 
for  a  religion  of  less  show  and  more  heart,  in  the  later  part  of 
the  mediseval  period,  had  its  strong-hold  in  Germany.  In  the 
Gothic  architecture,  the  German  mind  sought  to  spiritualize 
matter,  to  build  a  temple  without  weight,  a  fit  habitation  of 
the  aspiring  soul.  And  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne  stands 
half  built — the  monument  of  an  age  whose  thought  was  too 
vast  to  be  realized.  It  was  in  the  order  of  things  that  the  Be- 
formation  should  spring  up  in  Germany ;  that  the  vague  long- 
ing for  spiritual  worship,  should  at  length  take  a  definite  form, 
and  enter,  as  an  armed  man,  into  a  contest  of  life  and  death.* 
A  philosopher  has  dwelt  with  eloquence  on  the  fact  that  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  gone  out  to  America,  to  the  Indies, 
in  order  to  get  riches  and  found  an  earthly  dominion  encir- 
cling the  globe,  on  which  the  sun  should  never  set,  a  simple 
monk  turning  away  from  the  things  of  sense  and  empty  forms, 
was  finding  Him  whom  the  disciples  had  once  sought  in  a  sep- 
ulchre of  stone.  It  is  most  remarkable,  yet  natural,  that  the 
Beformation  should  have  been  fought  through  and  come  out 
victorious,  in  the  German  nations,  whilst  it  failed  in  all  the 

*  "  The  remission  of  sins,"  says  Hegel,  ^*  that  highest  blessing  which  the  soul 
seeks,  the  consciousness  of  union  with  God,  that  deepest,  inmost  good — ^is  offered 
to  men  in  the  most  external,  frivolous  way, — namely,  to  be  bought  with  money,— 
and  this  is  done  too  for  the  most  external  end,  to  procure  the  means  for  revelry. 
To  be  sure,  another  object  in  view  was  the  building  of  St.  Peter^s  Church,  the 
grandest  edifice  of  Christianity,  to  be  placed  in  the  central  seat  of  religion.  But 
as  the  greatest  work  of  all  works  of  Art,  Athena  and  her  temple  at  Athens,  is 
erected  by  the  money  of  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  deprives  that  city  of  her  allies 
and  her  might,  so  does  the  building  of  this  Church  of  St  Peter,  and  Michael 
Angelo^s  Last  Judgment  in  the  papal  chapel,  become  the  last  judgment  and  the 
overthrow  of  this  proud  edifice.^  **  Die  alte  und  durch  and  durch  bewahrte  In- 
nigkeit  des  deutschen  Yolkes  hat  aus  dem  einfachen,  schliehten  Herxen  diesen 
Umsturz  zn  voUbringen.''— PhiL  der  Geschichte,  Werke,  B.  9,  S.  499. 
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Eomanic  nations  of  Earope.  The  German  could  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  approach  God  by  proxy,  or  put  his  religion 
outside  of  him,  in  sacraments  and  ceremonies,  or  make  the 
vote  of  a  Ck>uncil  of  priests  a  criterion  of  truth.  He  must  in- 
vestigate truth  for  himself,  and  judge  of  truth  by  its  harmony 
with  a  sabjective  standard :  and  he  most  be  himself  a  priest, 
entering  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.* 

Since  the  Beformation,  the  direction  of  German  thinking, 
as  shown  in  literature  and  in  life,  has  been  preeminently 
ipirihAaly — ^in  the  looser  meaning  of  this  term.  The  fact  that 
so  many  scholai-s  of  Germany  have  been  devoted  to  dry  re- 
search, may  appear  to  militate  against  this  view.  And  the 
great  results  of  German  industry  in  the  shape  of  Grammars, 
Lexicons,  Archaeologies  «id  the  like,  lead  many  to  conceive 
of  them  as  a  tribe  of  book- worms.  But  on  a  closer  study,  we 
see  that  the  ^^  still  joy  "  which  they  take  in  mining  for  all 
knowledge,  in  gathering  the  minutest  fragments  of  truth; 
their  beautiful  enthusiasm  for  what  to  the  mass  of  mankind  is 
devoid  of  interest,  are  in  keeping  with  the  character  we  have 
given  them.  This  impression  is  strengthened  when  we  wit- 
ness the  self-sacrifice  with  which  they  consent  to  toil  in 
poverty  that  they  may  be  rich  in  learning.  It  is  the  boast  of 
one  of  their  historians  (Schlosser)  that  Luther  made  the  journey 
to  Augsburg  on  foot,  and  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
Somish  Cardinal  (Cajetan)  in  a  borrowed  garment;  and  that 
he  rode  to  Worms  in  a  sort  of  farmer's  cart.  Many  of  the  great 
scholars  of  Germany,  of  whom  Heyne  is  a  memorable  exam- 
ple, have  prosecuted  their  studies  under  trials  arising  from 
poverty,  great  enough  to  quench  their  zeal  for  knowledge,  had 
it  not  been  inextinguishable.    In  all  their  researches,  more- 

*  "  The  Catholic  religion  does  not  of  itself  lay  claim  to  the  world,  (das  Weltliche,) 
hnt  the  religion  stays  unconcerned  on  one  side,  and  the  other  side  of  life  is  sepa. 
rate,  existmg  for  itsell  Oulttrated  Frenchmen  have,  therefore,  a  dislike  to  Prot- 
estantism, for  it  appears  to  them  as  something  pedanHtch,  as  something  gloomy, 
and  strennous  about  trifles :  because  under  ProtestanUsm,  the  soul  and  the  intel- 
lect must  have  to  do  with  religion :  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  mass  and  other 
ceremonies,  there  is  no  need  of  thought,  but  one  has  an  imposing,  sensuous  spec- 
tacle before  his  eyes,  in  which  he  can  mumble  without  giving  any  attention,  and 
yet  do  up  what  is  required/^ — ^Hegel,  B.  9,  8.  508. 
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over,  whether  in  philology,  or  in  any  other  department,  they 
are  ever  in  quest  of  law.  Not  to  heap  np  facts,  but  to  go 
down  to  principles,  to  detect  the  idea  that  lurks  under  multi- 
plied phenomena,  is  their  aim.  In  keeping  with  the  tone  of 
the  German  mind,  is  the  want  of  dramatic  power,  compared 
with  the  genius  of  the  people  for  other  forms  of  Literature. 
In  plays  and  novels,  their  literature  is  far  inferior  to  the  English. 
The  German  is  too  reflective  to  go  out  of  himself.  He  can 
contemplate  and  analyze  his  fellow  beings,  but  he  cannot  live 
into  them.  The  treatment  of  History  in  Germany,  for  the  last 
half  century,  forcibly  illustrates  the  tendencies  of  German 
thought.  T^eir  writers  have  sought  to  trace  the  growth  of  in- 
stitutions past  and  present,  out  of  their  germs.  The  religions 
of  the  world,  the  changes  of  government,  the  phases  of  civili- 
zation— ^the  Germans  have  not  been  content  to  describe  these, 
but  have  searched  for  the  Imo  under  which  they  have  appear- 
ed. The  history  of  mankind  has  not  been  handled  as  a  con- 
geries of  events,  but  as  an  organic  development.  And  the 
philosophy  of  history  has  been  made  a  distinct  science^  Con- 
trast such  a  history  as  that  of  Macaulay  with  such  a  history 
as  that  of  Keander.  The  subject-matter  of  the  two  works  is, 
to  be  sure,  totally  different ;  but  we  have  in  view  simply 
the  genei*al  mode  in  which  they  respectively  deal  with  his- 
tory. In  Macaulay  you  have  a  glowing  description  of  the 
progress  of  events,  with  brilliant  biographical  sketches,  and 
the  comments  of  an  acute,  practical  statesman.  It  is  a  stage, 
where  the  curtain  rises,  and  the  scenes  shift,  according  to  the 
best  art.  But  when  all  is  over,  what  deeper  insight  have  you 
gained  into  the  divine  plan  of  the  world  ?  Neander,  on  the 
contrary,  would  make  us  perceive  in  history  "  the  powers  as 
they  are  prepared  in  their  secret  laboratories,  and  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  actual  operation."  He  shows  us  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  "  a  process  having  its  issue 
in  eternity,  but  constantly  following  the  same  laws,  so  that  in 
the  past,  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  our  view,  we  may  see  the  germ 
of  the  future,  which  is  coming  to  meet  us."  This  sentence  ex- 
presses the  problem  which  historical  students  in  Germany  pro- 
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pose  to  themBelves,  -whatever  may  be  their  special  subject  of 
investigation.  ^ 

Bat  in  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy,  the  tendency 
of  the  German  mind  is  most  strongly  evinced.  The  great 
founder  of  the  critical  philosophy,  instead  of  starting  with  our 
experience,  as  others  had  done  before  him,  went  beneath  and 
behind  experience  to  discover  its  origin,  and  undertook  a 
criticism  of  the  mind  itself,  the  organ  of  knowledge.  Of  the 
two  elements  in  his  system,  the  subjective  or  idealistic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  objective  or  empirical  on  the  other,  the 
former  won  the  day;  his  successors  solved  the  problem  of 
knowledge,  as  they  dreamed,  by  identifying  the  object  with 
the  subject ;  and  all  things,  the  creature  and  the  creator  alike, 
were  swallowed  up  by  an  all-engulfing  Idealism.  Of 
course,  the  supernatural  could  have  no  real  existence,  outside 
the  imagination  of  men  untutored  in  philosophy.  Man  and 
nature,  God  and  nature,  were  pronounced  to  be  in  substance 
identical.  It  only  remained  to  carry  over  the  scheme  into 
the  province  of  theology,  and  to  show  how  what  is  supernatu- 
ral in  Christianity  is  a  mythology, — ^the  fruit  of  unconscious 
invention.  And  the  Gospel  according  to  Hegel,  found  its 
apoeUes  in  Strauss,  Baur,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Tubingen 
school.  In  men  of  a  very  different  cast, — ^in  fact,  throughout 
the  later  theological  science  of  Germany,  we  discern  the  bent 
of  the  German  mind  towards  a  one-sided  Idealism.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  intensely  spiritual  and  subjective  character 
that  belongs  to  the  theology  of  Bchleiermacher. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise  the  new  philosophy.  That 
Pantheism  begs  its  premises,  is  false  at  the  foundation,  and  in  its 
consequences  destructive  of  morals  as  well  as  religion,  we  have 
no  doubt.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  deny  that  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  of  great  value,  and  new  metibods  of  study 
more  profound  and  quickening  than  the  old,  are  due  to  the 
labors  of  these  philosophers.  Their  influence  is  felt  for  good 
in  all  Protestant  nations.  The  sway  of  Locke  over  the  English 
mind  has  come  to  an  end;  his  sceptre  is  broken ;  and  the  kind- 
ling of  a  fresh  zeal  for  metaphysical  and  theological  study, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  is  the  consequence. 
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We  regard  the  new  philosophy  as  the  reenlt  of  the  thirst  for 
all  knowledge,  the  desire  to  compass  the  universe  with  the 
finite  intelligence,  which  characterizes  the  German  people.  It 
is  the  restless  passion  portrayed  by  their  greatest  poet  in  the 
character  of  Faust,  who  is  tortured  by  his  longing  to 

^*  Enow  what  the  world  containfl 
In  ita  innemuMt  heart  and  finer  Teina, 
See  all  its  energies  and  seeds.*' 

"  Protestantism,  therefore,  deserves  no  blame  for  the  extravar 
gances  of  Gennan  speculation.  This  wild  claim  to  omniscience 
is,  of  necessity,  short  lived.  The  excesses  and  errors  springing 
from  it  are  already  passing  away.  And  the  solid  results  of  so 
much  mental  activity  will  remain  to  enrich  and  stimulate  the 
human  mind.  Out  of  this  agitated  period,  the  Protestant  na- 
tions will  come  forth,  stronger  in  faitib,  with  a  more  enlighten- 
ed perception  of  the  truth. 

On  leaving  the  subject,  we  take  the  occasion  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  other  great  charge  against  Protestantism,  that 
it  tends  to  division  and  develops  a  factious  spirit  It  is  true 
that  the  conduct 'of  the  age  following  the  Reformation,  gave  a 
color  of  justice  to  this  objection.  Many  of  the  disputes 
among  the  disciples  of  the  leading  Reformers,  were  as  needless 
as  they  were  ruinous  to  the  common  cause.  And  to-day, 
Christianity,  in  the  reformed  countries,  seems  to  show  its 
forces  distracted  and  broken  into  rival  parties,  compared  with 
the  united  host  of  the  ancient  church.  But  under  the  show  of 
unity,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been  divided. 
The  very  questions — ^the  problem  of  Predestination,  for  exam- 
ple— on  which  Protestant  sects  have  sprung  up,  have  excited 
conflicts  equally  bitter  in  the  bosom  of  that  church.  The  Cal- 
vinist  and  Arminian  are  not  more  opposed  than  the  Jansen- 
ist  and  Jesuit  These  great  contests  on  doctrines,  that  have 
raged  at  various  points  along  the  course  of  Church  History, 
have  not  been  waged  in  vain.  Each  of  them  haa  given  a  more 
definite  outline  to  the  truth.  Especially  have  the  sectarian 
conflicts  among  Protestants,  served  to  draw  tlie  minds  of  men 
to  the  substance  of  Christianity.  The  central  principles  that 
distinguish  the  religion  of  Christ  from  all  other  systems — the 
principles  that  endure  in  the  fluctuations  of  opinion — that 
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are  held  in  common  by  many  discordant  parties — come  to  be 
distinctly  known*  They  rise  80  high  as  to  hide  all  minor  dif- 
ferencee.  But  the  separation  of  what  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  faith  from  what  is  of  less  moment,  is  a  step  towards 
union.  Hence  we  see  Protestants  who  are  called  by  many 
names,  less  attached  to  their  party-banners,  and  disposed  to 
consolidate  around  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Beformation. 
Perhaps  the  day  is  at  hand  when  men  who  are  faithful  to 
these  principles,  will  no  longer  waste  their  strength  in  intestine 
war&re.  They  are  learning  that  diversity  in  forms  is  con^ 
sistent  with  unity  in  spirit.  The  denominations  are  coming  to 
signify  not  enmity  but  variety,  and  to  look  on  themselves  not 
aB  hostile  parties,  but  as  cooperating  members  of  a  single 
body.  Good  men,  the  world  over,  who  cleave  to  Ae  funda- 
mental ti*uth  of  the  Protestant  creed,  amidst  the  confusion 
and  unbelief  of  the  age,  are  beating  down  the  walls  that  part 
them  from  one  another,  and  are  clasping  hands.  Such  a  union 
is  worth  something.  It  is  not  procured  at  the  cost  of  truth  and 
principle.  It  is  not  made  by  the  bonds  of  a  hierarchy  that 
enslaves  the  will  and  deadens  the  intelligence.  But  it  is  a 
spontaneous,  free,  rational.  Christian  union, — ^implying  the 
existence  of  individual  rights ;  resulting  from  tha  accordant 
movement  of  individual  minds. 

We  believe  in  the  progress  of  the  race, — ^ijiot  in  a  progress 
going  on  by  the  force  of  natural  law,  but  by  the  grace  of 
supernatural  Providence.  Man  does  not  spring  from  a  type  of 
existence  below  the  human,  and  rise  by  dint  of  self-education ; 
but  he  is  restored  by  the  interposing  act  of  God  from  a  fallen 
condition  to  a  glory  that  was  crushed  while  yet  in  the  bud. 
Looking  back,  now,  upon  the  Protestant  movement,  we  see 
that  then  a  real  and  grand  step  was  taken  in  the  progress  of 
mankind.  As  well  might  we  desire  to  throw  out  as  harmful, 
one  of  the  great  transition-epochs  by  which  our  globe  was 
made  ready  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  man,  as  attempt  to  cast 
out  of  history,  as  an  error  or  an  episode,  the  Protestant  Befor- 
mation.  The  civilization  of  the  Protestant  nations, — their 
power,  riches,  knowledge,  happiness, — ^is  a  living  witness  to 
the  truth  and  vital  energy  of  the  refoi-med  faith.  "We  are 
most  interested  to  know  how  far  the  principles  of  the  Keforr 
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mation  are  leavening  the  spirit  of  our  own  nation.  The  free- 
dom of  thought  for  which  the  Keformers  contended,  has  here 
been  fiilly  developed.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  think  for 
himself  on  matters  of  religion,  and  to  express  his  thought,  is 
acknowledged.  While  in  Oermany  the  state-religion  is  dis- 
posed to  tighten  the  bands  of  its  authority,  the  church  in  our 
country,  more  true  to  the  sentiment  of  Luther  on  this  subject, 
is  able  to  stand  free  from  state-control.  K  we  except  that 
portion  of  our  people  who  are  bereft  of  their  natural  rights  by 
being  reduced  to  slavery,  every  man  among  us  has  the  Bible 
within  his  reach,  and  may  interpret  it  as  he  pleases.  The 
spirit  of  religious  liberty,  advocated  by  Protestants,  is  passing 
over  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  We  quote  with  pleasure 
passages  which  have  been  written  very  lately  by  her  ablest 
representative,  Mr.  Brownson,  in  an  Article  on  "Present 
Catholic  Dangers."    This  distinguished  writer  says : 

"The  Chijrch  is  comparatively  free,  and  is  no  longer  crippled  by  having  the 
temporal  power  for  her  dry  nnrse ;  but  she  is  left.without  any  external  support 
from  the  state.  She  is  forced  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  fiUl  back  on  her  own 
resources  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  make  her  appeal  to  reason  and  wilL  She 
can  subsist  or  make  progress  in  this  Anglo-Saxon  world  only  as  she  can  convince 
the  reason  and  win  the  heart.  The  only  obedience  she  can  count  on  is  a  free,  in- 
telligent, voluntary  obedience,  yielded  from  conviction  and  love.  Soeh  is  unde- 
niably the  fact,  and  we  should  none  of  us  by  our  reminiscences  of  a  different  past 
be  prevented  from  frankly  and  loyally  accepting  it.  Our  sole  reliance  under  God 
is  in  the  ability  of  our  Church  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  intelligence,  and  to  com- 
mand by  her  intrinsic  excellence  the  intellect  of  the  age.'* 

In  another  Article  in  the  same  number  of  his  Eeview,  Mr. 
Brownson  adds : 

"To  the  state  of  things  which  obtains  here  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  has 
already  come,  and  to  it  Catholics,  whether  tliey  like  it  or  dislike  it,  will  in  all  coun- 
tries be  ultimately  obliged  to  conform.  Any  efforts  to  resist  it  will  only  tend  to 
exclude  us  from  its  advantages.  We  cannot  in  our  day  have  liberty  for  good  with- 
out liberty  for  evil, — ^liberty  for  truth  without  liberty  for  error.  We  cannot  secure 
liberty  for  our  Church  as  an  exclusive  liberty.  Such  is  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion, such  is  the  temper  of  the  times,  such  the  dispositions  of  the  government  and 
people  in  nearly  all  countries,  that  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  it.  The  freedom 
of  the  Church  must  henceforth,  in  most  countries,  be  enjoyed  in  common  with  the 
freedom  of  the  sects,  without  any  special  recognition  or  favor  from  the  state." 

"  The  Church  can  enjoy  freedom  and  make  progress  in  the  Modem  World  only 
by  throwing  herself  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  claiming  her  liberty, 
not  as  her  own,  but  as  that  of  the  free  Catholic  citizen,~-only  by  taking  her 
chance  with  the  sects,  receiving  no  favor  and  subjected  to  no  disadvantage  from 
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the  state.  It  seems  to  us,  as  we  hare  elsewhere  sdd,  that  she  must  throw  herself 
back  on  her  resouroes  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and,  reljingonher  Heavenly  Spouse, 
make  her  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the  age,  and,  without  ^ny  ex- 
trinsic support,  make  progress  by  her  sole  power  to  conTince  reason  and  win  love. 
In  our  judgment  this  is  for  her  gain,  not  a  loss.  It  is  what  we  would  wish  for  her, 
for  we  haye  full  confidenee  in  her  intrinsic  excellence  to  win  the  heart  and  to  lead 
the  intelligence  of  all  ages. 

*'  We  regard  it  as  certain  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  princes  as  her  pro- 
tectors; they  are  and  wiU  be  governed  by  their  own  views  of  state  policy,  regard- 
leas  of  their  obligations  to  the  Holy  See,  and  they  will  grant  their  protection  to 
the  chnrch  only  at  the  price  of  her  freedom  and  independence.  The  sooner,  then, 
eircunistances  permit  the  church  to  cut  herself  loose  from  her  old  bonds  to  the 
state,  and  to  free  herself  from  all  dependence  on  politics,  the  better.*' 

It  remains  to  be  Been  what  response  these  manly  words  will 
have  from  the  communion  to  which  their  Author  belongs. 
They  testify  to  the  inevitable  triumph  of  one  side  of  the 
Protestant  creed, — the  respect  that  is  due  to  private  judgment 

What  hold  the  Gospel  truth,  proclaimed  by  the  Reformers, 
really  maintains  on  the  heart  of  the  nation,  is  a  question  we 
cannot  now  discuss.  In  the  English  and  American  mind,  the 
sense  of  individual  rights  and  personal  worth  is  too  strong  for 
Pantheism  to  take  root.  Hence,  the  men  in  our  country,  who 
follow  the  lead  of  Hegel  and  Strauss,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  persons  of  unique  character,  stop  short  of  Pantheism,  and 
strive  to  rest  in  Deism.  Theories  of  the  Universe  of  a  totally 
discordant  nature,  are  mixed  together  in  this  new  scheme  of 
natural  religion,  which  seeks  to  cling  to  Christianity  while  dis- 
carding Christ.  Such  a  system  destroys  itself  through  the 
clashing  elements  which  it  is  sought  to  incorporate  into  it. 
There  is  no  halting-place  between  Christianity  and  Pantheism ; 
for  an  earnest  Theism  brings  with  it  an  earnest  doctrine  of  sin, 
and  to  this,  both  in  theory  and  experience,  the  Gospel  is  an 
evident  correlate.  Men  who  think  earnestly,  will  be  forced  to 
choose  between  a  scheme  of  Pantheism  that  sweeps  away  a 
personal  GkKl,  personal  immortality  and  responsibility,  con- 
founding good  and  evil, — and  the  Christian  revelation  in  the 
fulness  of  its  doctrine.  In  proportion  as  they  reason  soundly 
and  feel  deeply,  they  will  be  driven  to  this  inevitable  alterna- 
tive. And  once  brought  to  the  alternative,  where  the  very 
existence  of  conscience,  not  less  than  the  existence  of  God,  is 
the  issue,  none  but  bad  men  can  choose  wrong. 
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Aet.  1L— C.  H.  SPURGEON. 

1.  The  Modern  Whitejidd.  The  Bev.  C.  H.  Sputgecm^  of 
London^  his  Sermons^  with  an  Introduction^  and  Sketch  qf 
his  Life,  By  E.  L.  Magoon.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blake- 
man  &  Co.    1856.    pp.  320. 

2.  Sermons  of  the  Jiev.  C.  H,  Spwrgeon^  qf  London.  Second 
Series.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  1867.  pp. 
4A\. 

8.  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  C.  II,  Spurgeon^  of  London,  Third 
Series.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  1857.  pp. 
448. 

The  Btirring  London  E^angeHet,  whose  name  we  hare  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  Article,  has  now  been  long  enough  before 
the  public  mind  to  warrant  some  settled  and  reliable  estimate 
of  his  merits.  Three  sucqessive  volumes  of  his  discourses  have 
been  .published  in  this  country,  followed  by  still  another  trea- 
tise under  the  title  of  the  ^  Saint  and  his  Saviour.'  We  do  not 
propose  any  fonnal  analysis  of  his  character  as  a  preacher. 
We  only  mean  to  say  some  things  that  have  been  suggested  to 
us  by  the  singular  impression  he  has  made  abroad,  and  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  occasion  for  calling  the  attention  of  ministers 
anew  to  the  subject  of  extemporaneous  preaching. 

First  of  all,  that  Spurgeon  has  achieved  a  wonderful  success 
in  arousing  and  attracting  the  public  mind,  is  a  plain  fact  that 
deserves  to  be  considered.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  days  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Bom  in  England, 
in  June,  1834,  a  son  and  grandson  of  Independent  ministers, 
with  no  extraordinary  aids  of  education  or  of  introduction,  for 
more  than  three  years  he  has  been  so  preaching  from  day  to 
day  that  the  people  of  London  have  crowded  to  hear  him,  ten 
thousand  at  a  time,  even  at  the  risk  of  personal  safety.  Wher- 
ever he  has  gone,  the  ipasses  have  felt  the  same  attraction. 
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And  his  poM^^r,  like  that  of  all  other  genuine  orators,  has  been 
felt  by  '  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men/  statesmen  and  no- 
bles and  authors  being  fonnd  among  the  multitude  of  his 
hearers,  and  aiding  his  church-building  enterprise.  By  this 
time  the  process  has  been  repeated,  with  the  same  effects,  often 
enough,  with  the  publication  of  these  three  volumes,  contain- 
ing seventy-one  sermons,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  pages, 
to  fomigh  settled  data  for  inquiry  and  inference,  and  we  are 
snre  also,  for  instruction. 

Now  in  the  face  of  this  phenomenon,  no  thoughtful  man 
will  content  himself  with  flaunting  forth  such  terms  as  ^clap- 
trap,' '  gammon,'  and  the  like.  Superficial,  conceited  talk- 
ers may  sneer  at  what  they  call  the  *  gullibility '  of  such  peo- 
ple as  nm  after  Spurgeon,  and  affect  to  despise  the  excitement 
he  produces  as  the  unreasonable,  fickle  ^  rage  of  the  season,' 
though  not  one  of  them  would  fail  to  covet  just  such  applause 
from  such  a  source,  or  would  fail  to  be  intoxicated  by  it.  But 
wise  men  remember  that  the  common  people,  though  not  phi- 
losophers, are  yet  not  fools,  and  that  their  verdict  is  the  best 
that  can  be  had  in  any  instance  as  to  the  reality  and  extent  of 
that  indefinable  power  called  eloquence.  The  orator,  whether 
before  a  jury,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  *  on  the  stump,'  gets  his  tru- 
est response  from  their  instincts,  and  when  they  run  after 
him  and  crowd  about  him  continually,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
say  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  should.  The  fact 
of  his  success  is  an  effect  which  demonstrates  a  cause  too 
deep  and  solid  to  be  questioned  or  despised. 

It  is  no  more  than  a  truism,  though  often  remarked  with 
solemn  emphasis  of  all  such  instances,  to  say  that  much  of 
this  preacher's  power  lies  in  his  manner.  Why  should  it  not  ? 
If  we  had  room  here,  we  should  like  to  insist  that  it  is  an  over 
refinement  of  modem  criticism  to  make  so  much  account  of 
&e  difference  between  manner  and  matter  in  spoken  eloquence. 
In  the  earliest  ages,  when  a  poet  sung  or  recited  his  own  bal- 
lads, or  an  orator  uttered  his  speeches,  this  being  the  only 
mode  of  communicating  either  to  the  people,  the  distinction 
between  what  was  said  and  the  way  of  saying  it,  was  scarcely 
thought  of;  and  in  our  day,  though  the  press  has  trained  us  to 
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diBcriminate  between  the  same  composition  as  written  or  spo- 
ken, yet,  when  a  speaker  is  addressing  us,  his  matter  and  his 
manner — or  what  he  says,  as  it  might  be  read  if  printed,  and 
his  mode  of  saying  it — are  not  in  fact  separated ;  the  two  are 
joined,  belonging  together  as  soul  and  body  ;  they  necessarily 
affect  each  other  in  reaching  our  minds  ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
one  is  just  as  natural  and  legitimate  as  that  of  the  other.  If 
the  orator^s  look  and  tone  and  gesture  can  express  more  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  connection  with  his  words,  than  the 
latter  alone  if  only  printed  and  read,  as  unquestionably  they 
can,  the  enhanced  expression  is  as  just  and  proper  as  the  other, 
both  modes  being  at  best  only  vehicles  of  thought  and  feeling, 
nor  should  the  merit  of  the  agency  or  of  the  result  be  esteemed 
the  more  or  the  less  if  dependent  on  the  words  employed,  or 
on  these  accessories.  We  remember  a  single  exclamation  of 
Summerfield  that  thrilled  a  vast  assembly : — ^  The  lest  soul ! 
the  lost  soul !'  and  it  was  not  the  less  really  nor  the  less  nobly 
eloquent  because,  as  printed  here,  it  cannot  move  the  reader 
as  it  then  moved  all  who  heard  it  from  his  lips.  Besides  thus 
vindicating,  in  its  proper  connection  and  office,  what  is  called 
manner,  and  maintaining  that  it  is  in  no  wise  derogatory  to  an 
orator,  if  he  moves  us  in  part,  and  even  in  great  part,  by  this 
means,  we  affirm  that  so  far  as  our  observation  and  reasoning 
go,  superior  effectiveness  in  this  department  implies  also 
some  measure  of  excellence,  or  at  least  no  deficiency,  in  the 
other  kind  of  merit.  K  a  speaker  has  nothing  to  say,  or  does 
not  know  how  to  say  it,  this  fact  is,  first  or  last,  the  more  sure 
to  betray  itself,  and  to  stand  out  in  unhappy  prominence,  if  he 
happens  to  have  remarkable  physical  advantages.  His  matter 
must  be  at  least  respectable,  or  it  is  thrown  into  shade  so  as  to 
be  unduly  disparaged  by  his  materials  for  superiority  in  man- 
ner ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  speaker  has  been  com- 
mended by  charitable  hearers  for  the  substance  of  what  he 
said,  chiefly  because  his  way  of  saying  it  was  intolerable. 
Poor  sermons  will  not  fare  better  in  the  long  run  for  being 
well  delivered.  There  must  be  some  weight  in  the  shng,  or 
the  strongest  arm  will  make  bad  work  in  discharging  it.  The 
charm  of  dress  requires  some  sort  of  suitableness  in  the  person. 
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In  short,  when  we  hear  it  said  of  an  effective  preacher,  that 
his  manner  is  attractive  or  impressive,  we  have  learned  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  body  thus  described  is  informed  with 
soul  too.  As  to  Spnrgecm  in  particular,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
oonrse  that  he  is  indebted  to  his  personal  advantages  for  some 
measure  of  his  power,  as  all  other  orators  have  been  and  must 
« be,  eacli  excelling  in  some  attribute  of  this  kind,  even  when 
remarkably  deficient  in  others,  the  same  man  seldom  indeed 
excelling  in  all.  Besides  those  homely,  yet  indispensable 
qualifications  for  addressing  great  assemblies,  ^health  and 
strength,'  the  only  wonderful  physical  advantage  we  have 
heard  ascribed  to  him  is  his  voice,  which,  as  all  accounts  agree, 
is  indeed  wonderful  for  volume,  compass,  and  flexibility.  In 
&is  respect  he  may  rival  Whitefield,  yet  comes  far  short  of 
him  in  other  elements  of  histrionic  power.  No  critic  ascribes 
to  him  any  such  personal  charm*  as  Summerfield  had  in  the 
seraphic  glow  and  sweetness  of  his  countenance,  the  grace  of 
his  action,  and  the  lute*like  melody  of  his  tones.  Nor  does  he 
seem  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  dramatic  vivacity  of 
his  address.  Allowing  him  prodigious  physical  energy,  and  a 
voice  capable  of  answering  all  demands,  we  are  left  to  account 
for  the  effect  of  his  preaching  by  qualities  that  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  discover  in  his  printed  sermons,  and  which,  as  we  con- 
oeiye,  need  only  a  oarreaponding  manner  in  order  to  sway  the 
largest  crowd  that  ever  filled  £xeter  Hall  or  broke  down  in 
Surrey  Garden. 

It  has  always  been  wondered  at  that  the  few  sermons  of 
Whitefield  which  we  have  in  print,  contain  so  little  to  justify, 
or  even  be  reconciled  with,  his  traditional  repute  as  a  preacher. 
Not  only  they  come  short,  as  of  course  they  must,  of  the  liv- 
ing orator,  who  commanded  all  the  passions  of  as  many  as 
could  hear  a  human  voice  in  the  open  air,  and  excited  Ches- 
terfidd  and  Hume,  and  emptied  Franklin's  pockets ;  but  they 
give  no  such  hint  of  his  power  as  his  printed  words  might  be 

*  The  portraits  of  Spargeon  are  unmistakably  Indian,  Yet  on  the  whole  the 
fitce  baa  an  English  robustness,  and  an  English  hesyiness  too,  with  some  Tivacity 
and  a  dash  of  conceit  also  about  the  eye  and  slightly  open  mouth.  It  might  rep- 
fesent «  good  huiMred  man  of  bushiess,  proesed  with  Indian  blood. 
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expected  to  convey  or  suggest  Probably,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, they  were  badly  or  scantily  reported ;  or,  if  the  words 
transmitted  to  us  were  all  he  uttered,  yet,  as  we  have  said,  we 
hold  him  to  have  been  not  less  truly  eloquent,  if  he  could  so 
utter  them  as  to  pour  forth  his  liery  soul  through  '  action'  that 
could  not  be  transcribed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Spurgeon's  ser- 
mons, printed  as  they  have  been  under  his  own  eye,  give  us  a . 
far  better  measure  of  his  power.  We  do  not  wonder  at  all 
that  if  only  delivered  as  they  naturally  must  be  by  their  au- 
thor, with  the  aid  of  his  executive  ability,  they  have  moved 
the  masses  of  London  as  no  others  have  done  since  White- 
field's  lips  were  sealed  in  death. 

Every  reader  may  see  at  once  that  these  discourses  embody 
a  great  amount  of  evangelical  truth.  Their  substance  is  not 
merely  some  sort  of  religious  doctrine,  but  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Scripture  truth  is  as  the  sap  in  each 
trunk,  and  runs  into  aU  its  branches ;  and  it  is  not  ^  cant,'  but 
a  fact  of  which  we  are  more  and  more  convinced,  that  this  has 
always  been  the  life-blood  of  that  preaching  which  has  deeply 
and  permanently  moved  the  public  mind.  Moral  and  scien- 
tific teachers  in  the  pulpit  may  charm  and  instruct  their  seve- 
ral cliques  of  hearers,  but  when  it  can  be  recorded  of  a  minis- 
ter, as  of  his  Master,  that  ^  the  conmaon  people  heard  him  glad- 
ly,' it  appears  also  that  he  has  dealt  largely  in  those  '  words  of 
truth  and  soberness '  which  he  has  learned  from  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  It  is  the  wat^  from  Jacob's  well,  and  then  the  wa- 
ter given  by  Him  who  rested  there,  that  still  draws  and  refresh- 
es many  an  obscure  ^  woman  of  Samaria,'  and  after  her  ^  many 
of  the  Samaritans.'  G^d's  most  successful  champions  in  the 
warfare  against  tlie  hosts  of  evil,  have  always  taken  their  best 
weapons  from  that  ancient  armoiy  whose  stores  are  not  only 
*  heaven-tempered,'  but  inexhaustible.  Besides  the  distinctive 
^  common  faith  *  of  evangelical  Christians,  Spnrgeon  preaches 
Calvinism  too,  sometimes  ultra  Calvinism,  as  it  wiU  be  callecl9 
with  all  its  edges  and  points,  but  in  his  use  it  has  so  much  vi- 
tality that  it  may  be  accepted  for  the  '  theology  of  the  feelings' 
by  many  who  would  question  it  as  the  *  theology  of  the  intel- 
lect.'   He  does  not  make  it  his  business  to  ^rattle  the  dry 
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bones  of  orthodoxy,'  in  imitation  of  some  master,  or  for  his 
own  credit,  or  that  of  a  clique  of  heresy-hunters.  Moreover, 
he  preaches  what  our  Methodist  brethren  call  ^  a  free  salva- 
tion,' with  all  the  zest  they  can  desire.  He  has  no  special  merit 
of  analysis  or  metaphysical  discrimination,  but  delights  in 
the  forms  and  connections  of  truth  as  he  finds  them  in  the 
Scriptares,  without  the  ambition  of  constructing  a  system,  or 
explaining  all  their  alleged  discrepancies.  This  scriptural 
quality  of  his  sermons  is  connected,  we  think,  with  the  kind 
of  method  he  uses,  which  is  always  ^  textual,'  rather  than  ^  top- 
ical.' He  has  his  plan  and  sticks  to  it,  but  it  is  drawn  from 
the  passage  he  handles,  rather  than  from  an  analysis  of  some 
one  snbject  which  he  finds  there.  And  we  note  here  this  fea- 
ture of  his  sermonizing,  because,  though  not  the  only  desira- 
ble mode  of  constructing  sermons,  we  think  it  generally  more 
favorable  than  any  other  to  the  development  of  truth  in  its 
Biblical  shapes  and  relations,  and  because,  as  compared  with 
the  topical  method,  we  believe  it  to  be  too  little  used  by  most 
New  England  preachers.  Our  sermonizers,  as  a  class,  may 
excel  others  in  the  discriminating  analysis  of  a  doctrine  or 
duty,  and  of  course  we  would  not  disparage  this  merit ;  but, 
with  this  principal  aim,  the  young  preacher  is  too  apt  to  spin 
about  one  point  during  the  whole  of  one  of  the  few  seasons 
allowed  him  for  declaring  ^  all  the  counsel  of  God,'  and  to 
form  the  habit  of  expending  all  his  time  and  effort  on  too 
smaU  a  segment  of  the  vast  circle  of  truth,  and  he  is  likely  to 
lose  many  of  the  numberless  suggestions  and  bearings  which 
belong  to  his  texts  in  their  ^ place'  (as  a  geologist  might  call 
it)  in  the  Scriptures. 

Bo  much  for  the  substance  of  these  sermons.  All  this  mate- 
rial could  never  indeed  ^alone  make  Spurgeon  the  preacher 
that  he  is ;  but  then  he  could  never  have  been  such  a  preacher 
without  it.  Then  as  to  his  mode  of  using  it,  he  is  remarkable 
enough  for  vivacity  of  imagery  and  aptness  of  illustration. 
We  migl^  complain  of  a  redundance  of  ornament  in  some 
passages,  and  in  others  of  an  ambitious  air.  Some  of  his  meta- 
phors are  bold  enough  to  arrest  the  most  heedless  hearer.  He 
shuns  abstractions,  and  depicts  the  forms  and  colors  of  his  sub- 
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ject.  He  describes  a  character  by  personifying  it  with  dra- 
matic distinctness,  and  his  examples  are  such  as  to  show  the 
application  of  the  trath  to  yarions  classes  of  his  hearers.  His 
occasional  allusions  prove  that  he  has  turned  to  good  account, 
for  the  service  of  the  pulpit,  those  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  which  a  young  man  who  keeps  his  senses  open  may 
find  in  what  we  call  only  a  common  education.  Most  of  all, 
we  have  been  struck  widi  his  affluence  of  language.  Without 
pretending  to  the  severe  taste  of  a  classical  essayist,  he  has  a 
wonderful  command  of  his  mother  tongue.  Many  a  scholar 
might  covet  his  store  of  Saxon  English.  We  are  tempted  to 
ask,  how  he  came  by  it.  He  seems  to  be  never  at  a  loss  for 
strong,  delicate,  or  even  beautiful  expressions.  Supposing  him 
to  have  had  no  special  educational  advantages,  we  reckon  him 
a  good  instance  of  the  native  power  which  some  minds  have 
in  tliis  direction,  or  what  the  phrenologists  call  ^language,' 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  assigning  it  an  external 
organ.  And  this  certainly  is  an  important  qualification  of  a 
popular  speaker. 

But  Spurgeon's  principal  qualification  for  tjie  work  he  is 
doing,  the  chief  element  of  his  power  in  the  pulpit,  lies  in  his 
overwhelming  earnestness.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
sincerity  or  fervor  of  his  appeal  to  the  unconverted.  It  is 
the  voice  of  one  crying  Fire  1  If  he  saw  them  asleep  while 
the  flames  broke  out  of  their  roof,  and  shouted  in  their  ears, 
and  shook  them,  he  could  not  be  more  in  earnest  than  tJiese 
printed  sermons  show  him  to  be  in  warning  them  of  ^  the 
wrath  to  come ;'  and  with  his  personal  endowments,  the  man 
who  writes  thus  cannot  fail  to  speak  accordingly.  Thus,  too, 
when  he  invites  and  urges  inquirers  to  a  present  acceptance  of 
Christ  and  His  Gospel,  evidently  he^longs  to  persuade  them, 
and  cannot  bear  to  let  them  leave  the  sanctuary  impenitent. 
His  appeals  to  Christian  hearts  are  full  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy. He  addresses  himself  with  every  opportunity  to  the 
experience  of  his  hearers,  speaking  as  evidently  from  his 
own, — the  human  and  the  Chidstian  experience  of  wants, 
hopes,  and  aims.  As  a  part  of  this  earnestness,  he  addresses 
himself  to  those  who  hear  him,  directly,  and  often  familiarly, 
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instead  of  disconrsiDg  about  them  or  about  the  truth.  Besides 
meaning  what  he  says,  in  the  sense  of  general  sincerity,  he 
means  it  for  th>em  at  tiie  very  time  he  utters  it.  As  the  mes- 
merizeiB  say,  he  is  *in  communication'  with  them.  He  gets, 
and  cannot  fail  to  get,  their  attrition  by  the  life  and  intensity 
with  which  he  seeks  it.  Hence,  too,  the  style  of  these  ser- 
mons— ^and  the  same  must  be  true  of  his  delivery — ^has  much 
of  llie  character  of  conversation.  Some  critic  has  described 
him,  in  a  good  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  ^  a  great  talker,'  and  this 
seems  to  us  a  good  description  of  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
preachers.  It  has  been  said  of  good  composition  generally, 
that  it  is  so  much  the  better  as  it  more  nearly  approaches  the 
language  of  good  conversation ;  and  this  must  be  true  espe- 
cially of  what  is  spoken  to  an  assembly,  instead  of  being  only 
studied  by  the  eye.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  sermon,  or  conciOy 
but  that  of  a  minister  talking  to  the  people  ?  The  fact  that  he 
is  conferring  with  them,  though  the  speech  is  all  on  his  side, 
ought  to  determine  the  matter  of  his  discourse,  including  its 
subject,  structure,  and  language,  and  the  manner  of  its  delivery. 
He  ought  to  preach  as  he  talks,  or  as  he  ought  to  talk,  and  the 
.  more  earnest  he  is  in  preaching,  the  nearer  he  will  come  to  this 
standard  by  so  much  more  of  naturalness,  freedom,  ease,  and 
expression.  We  are  borne  out  in  this  view,  and  in  complain- 
ing that  it  has  been  sadly  overlooked,  by  the  sense  generally 
attached  to  the  epithet  Bermonizing^  when  applied  to  composi- 
tion or  utterance,  as  denoting  whatever  is  formal,  stiff  and  dull, 
in  contrast  to  the  more  natural  and  lively  address  common 
enough  in  conversation.  It  is  a  chief  excellence  of  Spurgeon, 
as  it  has  been  of  all  the  most  successful  evangelists,  that  he 
talks  from  the  pulpit,  and  he  is  eagerly  listened  to  by  vast 
congregations  becsCuse,  as  we  have  said,  he  talks  to  them  on 
the  greatest  subjects  with  overwhelming  earnestness. 

Impressed  as  we  have  been,  by  these  sermons  and  their  re- 
ported effects,  with  Spurgeon's  good  qualities  as  a  preacher, 
we  might  expect  to  be  asked  by  a  class  of  readers,  Would 
you  then  have  him  adopted  as  a  model  by  young  minis- 
ters !  No :  and  we  are  yet  to  be  told  of  any  preacher  who 
should  be.    But  we  believe  that  young  ministers,  and  older 
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ones  too,  may  learn  Bomething  from  every  good  preacher,  pro- 
vided, always,  they  are  not  too  old  to  learn,  in  which  req[>ect, 
BS  in  other  things,  some  men,  whatever  age  they  may  have 
come  to,  were,  as  Prof.  Park  has  it,  '  bom  old.'  We  make 
much  account  of  the  '  diversities  of  gifts,'  *  administrations,' 
and  *  operations,'  under  *  the  same  Spirit.'  There  are  all  sorts  of 
greatness  in  the  world,  if  they  can  only  be  found  out,  as  there 
are  all  sorts  of  beauty.  Our  judgment  of  eloquence  and  of 
genius,  in  all  its  forms,  should  be  like  the  Pantheon,  that  bad  a 
niche  for  every  god  and  a  god  for  every  niche.  Every  pulpit 
that  is  entitled  to  be  one  has  a  minister,  and  every  minister  who 
is  entitled  to  be  one  has  a  pulpit,  if  the  two  can  only  be 
brought  together.  God  is  wiser  than  many  theological  critics 
would  be,  in  making  so  many  different  kinds  of  preachers, 
good  preachers  too.  Let  every  man  preach,  as  he  looks,  and 
walks,  and  is,  ^  after  his  kind.'  He  ought  to  do  his  best  under 
that  condition,  but  it  is  foolish  for  him  to  complain  that  his 
kind  is  not  like  another's  which  he  reckons  better,  and,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  he  hurts  it  if  he  tries  to  make  it  so,  as  if  either 
Macaulay  or  Oarlyle  should  try  to  convert  himself  into  the 
other.  Spurgeon  was  fashioned  and  furnished  for  that  ^  work 
of  an  evangelist'  which  he  is  doing  among  tlie  masses  in 
London — and  a  great  work  it  is  too — as  really  as  Whitefield  for 
a  like  purpose  in  his  day,  and,  for  aught  that  yet  appears,  as 
signally.  We  do  not  think  the  less  of  Whitefield,  nor  of 
Edwards,  because  neither  of  the  two  had  all  the  qualifications 
or  could  do  the  work  of  the  other ;  and  the  same  thing  is  to 
be  said  of  Spurgeon,  and  more  than  one  eminent  pastor  or 
heologian,  whom  it  might  be  invidious  to  name,  of  our  times. 
A  century  has  canonized  the  earlier  revivalist,  yet  the  new 
preacher,  especially  if  we  consider  his  inferior  education,  and 
the  greater  value  of  what  he  has  given  us  in  print,  is  fairly 
earning  for  himself  the  honors  of  *  the  modem  Whitefield,' 
though  it  was  not  weU  for  his  American  editor  to  claim 
as  much  for  him  outright  in  the  very  title  of  his  volume. 

Of  course,  all  sorts  of  exceptions  have  been  taken  to  these 
sermons  by  as  many  sorts  of  readers.  They  are  indeed  easy 
to  be  found  fault  with,  and  the  fioating  criticisms  in  the  public 
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journals  evidently  have  some  foundation.  We  could  add 
more  specific  charges  of  our  own.  In  seeking  stated  minis- 
trations for  ourselves,  we  should  certainly  ask,  and  even  re- 
quire, more  precision  of  statement,  more  theological  discrimi- 
nation, more  care  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
wider,  "though  not  warmer  sympathy,  and  in  general,  more  re- 
finement .and  reserve.  But  we  have  no  right  to  determine  his 
qualifications  for  his  London  mission,  by  such  a  standard. 
There  has  been  enough  criticism  in  this  direction  already. 
Neither  do  we  propose  to  vindicate  the  sermons  or  their  au- 
thor. Theological  opponents  will  of  course  assail  him  on  the 
old  battle-ground  of  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  argument. 
That  contest  will  go  on,  for  all  we  have  to  say  here.  On  the 
score  of  taste  we  admit  these  discourses  to  be  often  excep- 
tionable, though  less  offensive  in  this  respect  than  the  Intro- 
duction by  the  American  editor  of  the  first  series.  Spurgeon 
says  some  things  which  a  classical  writer  or  speaker  could  not 
say.  Such  a  man  might  as  well  be  supposed  to  commit  any 
other  sin  against  himself :  he  would  as  soon  die  any  other  vio- 
lent death.  Nor  would  we  ever  defend  these  things  on  the  old 
plea  of  de  gustibus^  dko.  for  we  maintain  the  reality  and  obli- 
gation of  what  is  called  good  taste,  even  more  in  the  pulpit 
than  out  of  it.  But  certainly  this  is  to  be  said :  that  class  of 
preachers  who  have  addressed  multitudes  of  people  with  the 
most  immediate  and  decisive  effect,  seem  always  to  have  been 
carried  beyond  any  rules  that  would  have  been  prescribed  to 
them ;  the  necessary  freedom  and  boldness  requiring  greater 
latitude,  or  the  nature  of  such  men  prompting  it ;  and  Spur- 
geon, in  his  style  of  composition,  and,  so  far  as  we  learn,  in 
his  manner  also,  offends  far  legs  in  this  way  than  most  of  his 
class  in  every  denomination,  even  of  those  in  past  times 
whom  the  churches  have  ^delighted  to  honor.'  We  have 
made  up  our  mind  to  a  kind  of  necessity  in  such  instances, 
whatever  the  fastidious  may  say,  and  we  can  overlook  more 
and  greater  improprieties  than  we  find  in  Spurgeon,  tliough 
we  would  not  and  could  not  run  into  them  ourselves,  for  tibe 
sake  of  his  great  aim  and  great  work. 
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He  has  been  charged  with  egotism  and  self-conceit,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  the  charge.  When  he  substitutes  ^P 
for  '  Fi/  in  speaking  of  himself,  he  is  right  every  way,  for 
happily  that  formality,  which  was  once  a  clerical  as  well  as 
royal  and  editorial  usage,  has  gone  by.  He  sometimes  betrays 
an  excessive  consciousness  of  his  own  popularity,  which  is  not 
strange  in  so  young  a  man  listened  to  and  run  after  as  he  has 
been.  For  the  same  reason,  and  partly  from  the  structure  of 
his  mind,  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  dogmatist,  as  are  many  cler- 
gymen who  never  had  the  chance  of  being  made  so  by  popu- 
larity. As  to  his  frequent  references  to  his  own  religious  ex- 
perience, we  will  not  call  them  egotistic.  It  is  a  question  of 
some  delicacy  how  far  a  preacher  may  properly  speak  of  him- 
self, his  spiritual  struggles  and  attainments.  It  has  always 
been  encouraged,  and  in  a  sense  required,  in  the  practice  of 
our  Methodist  and  Baptist  brethren,  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
other  evangelical  communions.  Perhaps  it  has  been  too  jeal- 
ously shunned  in  our  pulpits.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  or 
deplorable  than  for  a  minister  to  indulge  his  vanity  or  magnify 
his  importance  by  parading  his  inner  life  before  the  public  eye? 
or  by  insisting  on  his  former  wickedness  in  contrast  to  his 
present  sentiments,  as  some  of  the  reformed  drunkards  at  one 
time  gloried  in  depicting  the  evil  courses  they  had  renounced. 
We  have  not  found  such  habits  in  these  discourses.  But  if  his 
religious  history  is  marked,  and  he  can  sometimes  recur  to  it — 
that  is,  if  his  feelings  will  allow  it — in  illustrating  or  enforcing 
a  truth  or  a  scripture,  we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
avail  himself  of  the  allusion  for  the  advantage  of  others  as 
well  as  for  his  own.  Such  questions  must  be  determined  in 
part  by  his  bwn  instincts,  just  as  we  would  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  minister's  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  he  may  do  so  properly  enough  if  he  can.  There  are 
occasions  on  which  he  will  naturally  recur  to  his  individual  ex- 
periences, in  his  ministrations  as  well  as  in  his  silent  thoughts, 
provided  he  can  sufficiently  command  himself;  and  we  might 
even  wonder  if  he  should  avoid  the  reference.  Thus  we  have 
no  scruple  as  to  either  the  propriety  or  the  happy  effect  of  the 
following  introduction  to  a  sermon  in  the  first  of  these  volumes, 
from  laaiah  xlv,  22,  'Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,'  &c. 
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"Six  yean  ago  to-daj,  as  near  as  possible  at  this  very  hour  of  the  day,  I  was 
'in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  Iniquity/  bat  had  yet,  by  divine 
grtee,  been  led  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  that  bondage,  and  to  cry  out  by  reason  of 
the  soreness  of  its  slavery.  Seeking  rest,  and  finding  none,  I  stepped  within  the 
luKise  of  God,  and  sat  there,  afraid  to  look  upward,  lest  I  should  be  utterly  cut 
ofli;  and  lest  his  fierce  wrath  should  consume  me.  The  minister  rose  in  his  pulpit, 
and,  as  I  have  done  this  morning,  read  this  text,  *■  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am  God  and  there  is  none  else.*  I  looked 
that  moment ;  the  grace  of  faith  was  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the  self-same  instant ; 
and  now  I  think  I  can  say  with  truth, 

*  Sre  lince  by  fkith  I  saw  the  itream, 

Hi«  flowing  woondB  Bupplj, 
Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme. 
And  BhaU  be  tUi  I  die.* 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  day,  while  memory  holds  its  place ;  nor  can  I  help  re- 
peating this  text  whenever  I  remember  that  hour  when  first  I  knew  the  Lord. 
How  strangely  gracious!  How  wonderfully  and  marveleusly  kind,  that  he  who 
heard  these  words  so  little  time  ago  for  his  own  souVs  profit,  should  now  address 
voa  this  morning  as  his  hearers  from  the  same  text,  In  the  full  and  confident  hope 
that  some  poor  sinner  within  these  walls  may  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
for  himself  also,  and  may  to-day,  on  this  6th  of  January,  be  *■  turned  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gbd!  *" 

But  Spnrgeon  has  been  still  more  complained  of,  especially 
by  a  hostile  critic  in  Fraser's  magazine — ^who,  however,  com- 
mends his  earnestness,  and  makes  his  success  the  occasion  of 
a  smart  rebuke  to  the  drones  of  the  established  church — for 
ineverence,  or  excessive  familiarity,  in  his  treatment  of  sacred 
themes ;  and  the  alleged  instances  relate  chiefly  to  future  ret- 
ribution. IVe  admit  that  he  is  a  bold,  startling  preacher, 
sometimes  violent,  or  it  may  be  coarse,  and  he  treats  of  sin 
and  its  punishment  as  terrible  realities,  in  the  plainest  words 
and  figures,  so  that  his  congregation  may  well  be  excited. 
And  we  have  observed  that  whenever  a  preacher  is  able  to 
speak  thus,  a  class  of  hearei*s  are  sure  to  be  shocked  in  their 
notions  of  propriety.  Without  openly  rejecting  the  severer 
doctrines  of  religion,  they  keep  them  out  of  sight,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, afi  possible  fictions,  reckoning  them  disagreeable  topics 
at  the  best,  and  holding  them  to  be  sacredly  treated  when  let 
alone  or  touched  vaguely  or  gently.  But  Spurgeon,  and 
other  successful  ^revivalists,'  compel  them  to  confront  eternal 
things  as  real  and  fearful;  treat  of  death,  judgment,  and  per- 
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dition,  as  subjects  indeed  familiar  to  their  own  minds  and  re- 
quiring attention  from  their  hearers;  make  the  darkness  of 
final  despair  seem  to  be  ^blackness  of  darkness,'  and  the  un- 
quenchable fire  to  give  forth  instant  flashes;  and  of  course 
scruple  not  to  use  such  harsh  words  as  'hell'  and  'damnation*' 
No  wonder  all  this  is  uncomfortable  to  such  persons  as  we 
have  described,  and  the  slighest  censure  they  can  be  expected 
to  pass  is  to  call  it  irreverent.  They  say  it  violates  their  taste, 
when  the  principal  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  it  violates 
their  repose.  When  the  same  preachers  speak  too  in  glowing 
terms  of  Christ  and  his  love  to  believers,  and  their  future 
blessedness,  as  objects  of  their  own  frequent  and  affectionate 
contemplation,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  same  class  of  hearers, 
to  whom  these  themes  are  uncongenial  or  strange,  find  fault 
again,  on  the  plea  of  their  sacredness,  with  such  presentations 
as  excessively  familiar.  We  do  not  say  this  is  all  the  reason 
for  the  charge  in  such  instances,  but  we  believe  it  is  often  the 
principal  real  ground  of  the  complaint. 

We  have  refrained  from  citations,  which  might  exemplify 
all  that  we  have  said  of  Spurgeon's  effective  qualities,  partly 
for  want  of  room,  and  partly  because  the  best  illustration 
must  be  found  in  the  tenor  of  his  discourses.  But  we  will 
quote  one  instance  of  a  most  earnest  and  solemn  appeal,  in 
which  certainly  he  aims  at  a  legitimate  effect,  with  'great 
plainness  of  speech,'  no  extravagance  of  statement,  no  aid 
from  the  startling  imagery  which  is  so  much  at  his  command, 
and  none  of  the  so-called  'arts  of  speech.'  We  select  it  for 
this  unpretending  character;  yet  so  direct  and  earnest  is  it, 
that  if  only  uttered  by  the  man  who  could  compose  it,  and  as 
he  means  to  have  it  taken,  it  must  compel  any  congregation 
to  listen  breathlessly  as  if  awed  by  a  thimder-clap,  or  as  if  to 
hear  the  secret  of  their  destiny.  It  has  a  quality  which  we 
cannot  help  calling  tremendous  straightforwardness.  The 
passage  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  sermon  on  the 
Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

**  Then,  to  the  ungodly,  I  have  this  one  dosing  word  to  say.  Ever  be  cftreful 
how  you  speak  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  do  not  know  what  the  unpardonable  sin  is, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  man  understands  it;  but  it  is  something  like  this,  ^He 
that  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall    never  be  forgiyen  him.*    I 
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do  not  know  what  that  means,  but  tread  carefiiUj  I  There  ia  danger ;  there  is  a 
pit  which  onr  ignorance  has  covered  by  sand ;  tread  carefully  I  you  may  be  in  it 
before  the  next  hour.  If  there  is  any  strife  in  your  heart  to-day,  perhaps  you 
win  go  to  the  ale-house  and  forget  it.  Perhaps  there  is  some  voice  speaking  in 
your  soul,  and  you  will  put  it  away.  I  do  not  tell  you,  you  will  be  resisting  the  Holy 
Ohoaty  and  committing  the  unpardonable  sin ;  but  it  is  somewhere  there.  Be 
very  carefiiL  0  there  is  no  crime  on  earth  so  black  as  the  crime  against  the  Holy 
Spirit!  Ye  may  blaspheme  the  Father,  and  ye  shall  be  dammed  for  it  unless  ye 
repent ;  ye  may  blaspheme  the  Son,  and  hell  shall  be  your  portion  unless  ye  are 
forpven;  but  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  saith  the  Lord:  *  There  is  no 
forgtvenesa,  either  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  which  is  to  come.*  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  is,  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  it ;  but  there  it  is.  It  is  the  danger 
signal;  stop!  man,  stop!  If  thou  hast  despised  the  Holy  Spirit — ^if  thou  hast 
laughed  at  his  revelations,  and  scorned  what  Christians  call  his  influence,  I  be- 
seech thee,  stop!  This  morning  seriously  deliberate.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have 
actually  committed  the  unpardonable  sin:  let  fear  stop  you;  sit  down.  Do  not 
drive  on  so  rashly  as  you  have  done,  Jehu  I  0  slacken  your  reins  I  Thou  who 
srt  such  a  profligate  in  sin — ^thou  who  hast  uttered  such  hard  words  against  the 
Trinity,  stop!  Ah,  it  makes  us  all  stop.  It  makes  us  all  draw  up,  and  say, 
'Have  I  not  perhaps  so  done!*  Let  us  think  of  this ;  and  let  us  not  at  any  time 
trifle  either  with  the  words  or  with  the  acts  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 

We  hare  taken  in  hand  this  subject  partly  to  set  forth  one 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  sensation  Spurgeon  has  produced 
and  the  elements  we  have  noted  of  his  power.  It  has  been  often 
asked  why  does  not  evangelical  doctrine  excite  the  same  at- 
tention now  as  in  the  days  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  Edwards 
and  the  Tennents?  And  one  answer  has  been,  that  before 
their  time  there  had  heen  a  dearth  of  such  preaching,  and  it 
came  to  the  people  with  the  freshness  and  power  of  novelty : 
whereas  since  then,  as  is  said,  it  has  become  the  staple  mate- 
rial in  orthodox  pulpits ;  with  the  help  of  the  press,  the  popular 
mind  has  been  saturated  with  at  least  the  elements  of  a  pure 
Christianity ;  and  the  same  food  no  longer  stimulates  a  gener- 
ation that  have  been  nurtured  on  it  from  childhood.  Hence 
many  a  minister,  being  sure  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  sermons, 
without  stopping  to  ask  whether  it  is  living  or  dead,  accepts  this 
view  as  the  solution  of  their  inefficiency  and  dulness.  Hence 
too  there  are  ministers  who  shun  or  slight  the  distinctive 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  try  to  stimulate  both  their  hearers 
and  themselves  with  literary  or  political  topics.  But  here 
we  have  a  flat  contradiction  to  this  account.  Young  Spur- 
geon draws  and  wields  the  multitude,  as  the  earlier  evana^elists 
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did  in  their  youth,  and  with  the  same  old  weapons.  It  could 
not  be  learned  from  the  matter  of  his  discourses  whether  they 
belong  to  the  last  century  or  the  present.  The  human  soul,  its 
depravity,  condemnation,  and  immortality  ;  God's  providence 
and  law  ;  Christ  in  the  gospel,  His  atonement,  and  promises ; 
the  Bible  histories;  death,  judgment,  heaven  and  hell: — 
these  are  his  constant  themes.  To  these  things  from  his  lipe  the 
common  people  listen  as  in  the.  olden  time,  and  cry  out  in  an- 
guish, and  rejoice  aloud.  And  in  his  preaching  they  are  not 
*  subjects'  for  theological  dissection;  dry  bones,  very  dry, 
strung  together,  and  labeled  and  nimibered ;  but  as  of  old, 
the  sinews  and  the  flesh  are  on  thetn,  and  Grod's  breath  of  life 
in  them.  The  same  truth,  with  the  same  earnestness,  is  fitted 
to  move  mankind  in  this  age  as  it  moved  them  in  the  last 
Not  thus  would  the  people  of  London  throng,  night  after 
night,  to  hear  from  him,  or  any  other  man,  literary  essays,  or 
political  declamations,  or  the  most  righteous  invectives  against 
intemperance  or  slavery.  We  thank  him,  we  thank  God 
rather,  for  this  new  demonstration  of  a  fact  which  too  many 
preachers  had  well  nigh  denied  or  forgotten. 

We  ask  attention  to  another  bearing  of  this  subject  Spur- 
geon  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  in  the  series  of  those  popu- 
lar preachers  in  Great  Britain,  who  have  been  distinguished 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  for  their  power 
over  the  largest  mixed  assemblies ;  and  these  men  have  attain- 
ed this  power  in  their  youth.  As  we  have  said,  he  is  scarcely 
yet  of  age.  McCheyne  died  young,  and  so  did  Spencer.  Ed- 
ward Irving  gained  his  power  before  he  came  to  maturity. 
Summerfield,  who  probably  surpassed  all  these  in  the  fascina- 
tions of  oratory,  was  but  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  and  only  twenty-seven  when  he  died. 
Almost  a  century  earlier,  Whitefield  was  ordained  in  the 
church  of  England  at  twenty-one,  and  so  effective  was  his  first 
sermon  that  it  was  said  to  have  driven  fifteen  hearers  mad. 
Hall  and  Chalmers,  whose  ripe  age  and  reputation  are 
still  fresh  in  general  esteem,  showed  their  power,  which,  if  not 
so  universally  felt,  has  been  reckoned  of  a  higher  order,  while 
they  were  young  men.    The  same  is  time  of  Jay,  scarcely  in- 
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fmor  as  a  preacher  to  either.  It  would  seem  as  if  youth  itself 
were  an  element  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  most  in- 
teuselj  moves  a  miscellaneous  religious  assembly ;  as  if  the 
steeds  that  are  to  hurl  these  chariots  of  fire  must  be  trained 
in  their  mettlesome  youth.  Let  it  be  observed  too  that 
these  are  British  examples.  Young  men,  like  the  most  of 
these,  springing  from  humble  life,  with  infefrior  culture,  yet 
making  their  mark  on  the  time  before  others  even  enter  on 
their  profession, — ^these,  one  would  have  said,  must  be  the 
growth  of  American  institutions.  The  freedom  and  pervading 
activity  of  our  people  are  supposed  to  furnish  a  hot-bed  growth 
for  hastening  forward  self-made  men  in  every  department  of 
active  life.  Yet  not  here  have  these  men  been  produced,  but 
in  the  mother  country,  with  all  its  stubborn  conservatism, 
its  tenacity  of  forms  and  deference  to  age,  under  the  shadow 
of  an  imposing  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Perhaps  we  have 
had  no  preachers — ^we  do  not  say  theologians,  nor  writers,  but 
jTe€LcheT9 — of  any  age  as  eminent  as  these  for  impassioned  elo- 
quence ;  but  certainly,  if  we  except  Sylvester  Lamed,  no  such 
yotin^  preachers.  The  pulpit  orators  that  strangers  run  to 
hear  in  our  cities,  are  not  thus  known  till  middle  life.  Why 
ibis  difference  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  know  why^  if  it  is  for 
lite  interest  of  truth  and  piety  in  this  country  that  eloquent 
youthful  evangelists  should  be  raised  up  in  our  cities  like 
those  whom  Ood  has  so  signally  honored  in  the  spread  of  his 
gospel  abroad. 

We  have  in  mind  two  reasons  for  this  difference.  One  is 
the  ecMrlier  exercise  in  preaching  which  is  common  among  can- 
didates for  tlie  ministry  in  the  dissenting  churches  in  England. 
The  men  we  speak  of,  as  their  memoirs  show,  began  to  preach 
informally  as  soon  as  they  had  the  disposition  and  the  gifts. 
In  the  smaller  assemblages  of  the  Christian  brotherhoods  to 
which  they  belonged,  or  at  outside  stations  where  such  services 
might  be  useful,  with  the  first  impulses  of  their  ardent  piety, 
they  began  to  speak  in  public  for  a  practical  purpose,  to  ex- 
hort, to  explain  and  enforce  texts  of  scripture.  Kot  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  elocution,  but  as  a  means  of  doing  aU  the  good  in  their 
power,  they  learned  to  think  on  their  feet,  to  face  an  audience 
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with  Belf-poBsessioD,  to  catch  an  inspiriting  influence  from  their 
attention  and  sympathy,  to  complete  in  their  own  persons  the 
electric  circuit  of  religious  emotion  through  an  assembly,  in 
fine  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  and  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  aids  of  oratory  in  the  position  of  an  orator.  This  was  a 
part  of  their  training  from  the  outset  of  their  academical  and 
theological  course.  Thus  Jay  is  reported  to  have  preached  a 
thousand  sermons  before  he  was  twenty -one  years  old.  What 
a  contrast  in  the  habits  of  the  most  pions  and  gifted  young  men 
in  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  1  We  refer  espe- 
cially to  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  institutions;  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  are  said  to  differ  from  them  in  this  re- 
spect. With  the  exception  of  teaching  a  Sunday  School  class, 
or  taking  some  part  in  a  prayer  meeting,  a  student  is  carefully 
guarded  against  this  exercise  in  preaching.  Sometimes  it  is 
solemnly  forbidden,  for  the  first  two  years  at  least,  in  the  Sem- 
inary, lest  it  should  interfere  with  his  recitations  and  lectures. 
He  is  taught  the  science  of  swimming,  but  kept  out  of  the 
water  till  he  shall  learn  the  art.  We  verily  believe  that  such 
a  discipline,  carried  through  four  years  in  college  and  two  in 
a  seminary,  would  have  dimmed  or  even  quenched  some  of 
the  flames  that  have  warmed  and  illuminated  the  English 
churches.  Some  of  our  theological  guardians  are  mistaken  in 
this  matter,  and  we  care  not  how  soon  or  how  far  their  more 
earnest  pupils  revolt.  Their  business  is  to  train  not  scholars, 
nor  writers,  but  preachers.  And  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  preaching  is — to  preach. 

The  second  reason  that  we  have  in  mind  for  the  difference 
here  pointed  out,  is  the  prevalence  of  extemporaneous  or  unwrit- 
ten preaching  in  the  mother  country  as  compared  with  our  own. 
Spurgeon's  discourses  were  never  committed  to  paper  by  him, 
and  then  read  or  recited  from  the  pulpit.  We  were  sure  of  this 
fact  from  their  structure  and  style,  which  are  those  of  a  spoken 
address,  and  not  of  a  written  essay ;  and  his  preface  to  the  third 
series  informs  us  that  they  have  come  to  be  printed  by  being 
reported  from  his  lips,  and  afterward  revised  by  himself.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  other  noted  preachers  we  have  named, 
with  a  single  exception,  and  of  others  still  who  might  be  classed 
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with  them  as  to  popular  effect.    The  exception  is  ChalmerB, 
who  has  been  said  to  be  the  only  preacher  (or  the  only  orator 
of  any  kind)  who  ever  swayed  large  miscellaneous  audiences  by 
reading  hig  discourses.    And  it  deserves  to  be  considered  that 
the  style  of  Chalmers'  writings  generally  is  essentially  extem- 
poraneous; a  certain  diffuseness  pervading  his  disquisitions, 
which  impairs  their  value  in  the  library,  while  it  even  aided 
the  effect  of  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit.*    Kobert  Hall's 
most  elaborate  and  finished  sermons,  as  for  example  that  on 
'Modem  Infidelity,'  were  never  written  till  after  they  were 
delivered,  and  then,  at  least  in  that  instance,  by  another  hand 
at  his  dictation.    It  is  believed  too  that  whatever  they  may 
have  gained  in  exquisite  composition  by  this  latter  process, 
their  style  may  have  been  still  more  adapted  for  immediate 
effect  as  they  first  fell  from  his  lips.    It  may  be  confidently 
asserted  of  the  class  of  preachers  here  in  view — with  the  single 
exception  named,  and  that  exception  qualified  as  we  have  seen 
-4hat  they  would  never  have  done  their  good  work  in  the 
pulpit  if  they  had  only  read  their  sermons  to  the  people,  or  if 
they  had  begun  their  ministry  in  that  practice.    One  condition 
of  their  power  was  that  from  the  first  their  preaching  was 
mainly  extemporaneous.    Now  their  practice  in  this  particular 
naturally  depended  on  that  of  their  brethren  generally.    It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  communions  to  which  they  belonged, 
in  the  evangelical  dissenting  churches  of  England,  and  in  the 
churches  of  Scotland,  including  the  establishment,  this  mode 
of  preaching  has  been  well  nigh  universal,  and  the  reading  of 
sermons  scarcely  tolerated.    It  was  a  thing  of  course  for  a 
young  man,  if  he  would  preach  at  all,  to  address  the  congre* 
gation  directly,  either  extempore  or  memoriter.    William  Jay, 
while  yet  a  beardless  boy,  could  venture  into  the  pulpit  witli- 

*  It  has  been  said  that  Chalmers  did  not  speak  with  the  correctness  that  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  man,  when  he  spoke  extempore.  But  in  his  memoirs, 
the  reason  giyen  by  him  for  writing  his  sermons,  is  that  when  he  preached  without 
notes  his  intense  desire  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  all  his  hearers,  on  every 
pomt,  made  him  dwell  so  long  on  the  first  part  of  his  subject,  that  he  always 
exhausted  his  time  before  he  could  complete  his  proposed  triun  of  thought.  This 
tendency,  of  which  he  was  thus  conscious,  is  seen  operating  to  excess  in  his 
printed  disoonrses,  along  with  the  glow  and  Impetuosity  of  a  true  popular  eloquence. 
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out  his  manuBcript,  because  this  was  the  usage  of  his  seniors  and 
associates,  and  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  call- 
ing, a  qualification  for  success,  that  with  due  preparation  and 
effort  he  should  be  able  to  discourse  without  depending  on  such 
aid.  And  thus,  in  this  department  of  effort,  as  in  others,  ordinary 
young  men  are  found  to  orercome  the  difficulties  in  their  way 
and  gain  the  mastery,  because  it  is  expected  and  required  of 
them,  when  otherwise  they  would  despair  of  it  as  impossible. 
We  need  not  insist  on  the  contrast  in  this  respect  in  our  own 
country  among  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers, 
at  least  in  the  Korthem  and  Middle  States.  The  clergy  of 
Kew  England,  as  a  cla^s,  are  not  inferior,  to  say  the  least,  in 
theological  training  and  genWal  culture,  to  any  other,  yet  their 
common  usage  has  been  to  read  their  sermons  in  the  pulpit, 
scarcely  attempting  any  other  method  except  informally  on 
less  public  occasions.  Young  men,  whatever  may  be  their 
capabilities,  follow  the  precedent,  and  are  followed  in  turn. 
Indeed  one  who  has  just  entered  the  ministry,  may  naturally 
fear  the  imputation  of  presumption  or  eccentricity  if  he  should 
deviate  from  the  practice,  as  if  he  thought  himself  capable  of 
doing  what  his  older  brethren  dare  not  imdertake.  Instead 
of  being  compelled  or  encouraged  to  task  all  his  powers  and 
resources  in  the  pulpit,  to  attain  in  the  only  possible  way  the 
utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  address  before  a  large  assembly, 
to  come  to  them,  or  we  may  say  at  them,  in  all  the  activity  of 
his  mind  and  the  urgency  of  his  fresh  impulses,  he  is  silently 
repressed  and  forbidden.  Yet  he  may  be  one  who  has  ^  the 
gift,'  if  it  were  only  ^stirred  up,'  to  move  the  churches  and 
the  masses  as  they  never  can  be  moved  by  written  sermcms 
alone.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  these  circumstances,  under 
such  influences,  young  men  like  the  British  preachers  we  have 
referred  to,  would  not  have  developed  the  power  nor  have 
produced  the  effect  which  have  made  their  names  memorable 
here  as  well  as  in  their  own  land.  In  spite  of  the  activity  and 
haste  that  characterize' Young  America'  in  other  departments, 
it  need  not  surprise  us  that  such  youthful  orators  are  not  raised 
up  in  our  pulpits  as  in  old  England,  since  our  candidates  for 
the  ministry  are  not  set  forward  but  rather  hindered  in  the 
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mofit  effective  mode,  as  well  as  at  the  most  favorable  time,  of 
doing  ^  the  work  of  an  evangelist.' 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  principal  use  we  have  wished  to 
make  of  Spurgeon's  example,  in  drawing  the  attention  of  yonng 
ministers,  and  especially  of  theological  students,  to  the  general 
subject  of  extemporaneous  or  unwritten  preaching.  We  are 
pleased  to  observe,  even  among  older  pastors  who  stilldepend 
on  dieir  manuscript  as  before,  a  growing  conviction  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  freer  method,  and  new  attention  paid  to  it  at 
least  in  some  of  our  Seminaries.  Yet  it  calls  for  more  discus- 
sion. An  excellent  little  boc^  on  this  subject  was  published 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Ware, 
of  Cambridge,  which  was  full  of  good  sense  and  useful  sug- 
gestions, and  deserves  to  be  reprinted.  The  hints  we  can  offer 
in  our  limited  space,  we  hope  may  be  of  some  service  to  young- 
er students. 

The  common,  indeed  almost  universal  practice  of  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  clergy,  in  our  Northern  States, 
in  their  pulpit  ministrations  on  the  Sabbath,  has  been  and  still 
is,  to  read  fully  written  sermons,  reserving  any  greater  liberty 
of  speech  for  the  less  responsible  services  of  the  lecture-room 
or  the  school-house.  We  would  not  persuade  them  entirely 
to  abandon  their  manuscripts,  if  we  could.  There  are  kinds  of 
sermons,  and  they  are  good  sermons  too,  which  for  their  best 
effect  require  to  be  written,  and  being  once  written,  are  more 
naturally  and  conveniently  read  than  recited  from  memory. 
There  is  in  some  places  a  stupid  and  pernicious  prejudice 
against  ^  reading,'  as  it  is  called  in  distinction  from  '  preach- 
ing,' which  we  hope  will  never  find  countenance  in  our 
diurches.  Our  Methodist  brethren  are  becoming  more  liberal 
in  this  respect,  and  while  they  are  learning  from  us  in  one  di- 
recti(\n,  we  may  well  learn  from  them  in  another.  Pehaps  no 
better  course  can  be  prescribed  to  a  young  pastor,  than  to 
preach  his  written  sermon  on  one  part  of  the  day,  and  his  un- 
written one  the  other.  Each  of  the  two  methods  will  be  the 
better  in  his  practice  for  this  succession  and  comparison.  And 
most  certainly  he  ought  not  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  wri- 
ting of  sermons.    ^Writing,'  says  Bacon,  ^ makes  an  exact 
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manj'  as  well  as  *  speaking  a  ready  man.'  Even  if  he  should 
not  carry  his  paper  into  the  pulpit,  let  him  not  by  any  means 
disuse  his  pen.  We  would  have  him  be  its  master,  not  its 
slave,  and  at  the  same  time  in  fiiU  command  of  his  tongue. 
Yet,  of  the  two  modes  of  preaching,  as  compared  with  one  an- 
other, we  are  persuaded  diat  to  talk  to  the  people  without  a 
manuscript  is '  the  true  way^'  the  '  best  way,'  as  we  have  so  of- 
ten heard  it  called  by  experienced  ministers  who  regretted,  as 
President  Edwards  did  in  his  later  days,  that  they  had  not 
accustomed  themselves  to  it  in  their  own  early  practice. 

We  can  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained,  but  rather  a  far- 
ther incumbrance  added,  in  the  use  of  written  sermons,  by 
delivering  them  from  memory  rather  than  from  the  manu- 
script This  practice  prevails  extensively  in  Scotland,  and  we 
believe  in  the  continental  churches,  and  is  meant  to  com- 
bine careful  composition  with  the  manner  of  an  extemporane- 
ous speaker.  We  confess  that  in  general  we  prefer  any  other 
mode  of  preparation.  It  must  have  the  essential  disadvantage 
of  formal  composition,  both  in  the  language  and  in  the  deliv- 
ery. It  is  an  imitation,  intended  to  pass  with  the  audience,  at 
least  at  the  time,  for  extemporaneous  address,  and  hence  more 
out  of  place  in  the  pulpit  than  in  mere  literary  performances. 
Besides  the  task  it  imposes  on  the  memory,  which  we  know  is 
lightened  by  habit,  it  almost  inevitably  gives  the  speaker  the 
air  of  remembering  rather  than  of  active  thought  and  direct 
address,  and  hence  to  us  greatly  impairs  the  effect.  With  one 
or  two  eminent  exceptions,*  we  have  always  felt  a  disturbing 
influence  of  this  sort  in  hearing  such  discourses.  If  they  are 
written,  we  like  to  hear  them  honestly  read.  There  is  no  need 
of  trying  to  make  them  appear  as  if  they  were  the  fresh  pro- 
duct of  the  hour,  and  the  effort  is  in  general  labor  lost. 

But  in  recommending  extemporaneous  preaching,  we  shall 
not  be  understood  to  mean  that  which  is  unpremeditated.    A 

*  Edward  Everett,  it  is  said,  always  speaks  tMmoriter^  and  certainly  is  a  master 
in  the  art  His  oratory,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  suited,  by  its  rare  beauty  and 
finish,  to  those  literary  and  patriotic  occasions  on  which  he  has  chiefly  employed 
it.  Still  it  has  a  certain  artificial  cast  or  coloring,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
cause  we  have  named  above,  and  which  would  be  felt  more  palpably  in  the  pulpit. 
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speaker  of  good  general  resources  and  self-possessed,  happen- 
ing to  be  '  in  good  condition,'  or  to  '  feel  right,'  may  sometimes, 
upon  necessity  or  fair  occasion,  extemporise  in  this  literal 
sense  with  a  success  that  offers  a  dangerous  temptation  to  in- 
dolence. But  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  neglect  opportuni- 
ties of  preparation,  dispense  witli  inyestigation  and  study,  and 
defer  the  arrangement  of  arguments  and  illustrations,  and  even 
the  selection  of  the  topic,  to  the  hour  of  service,  and  then  de- 
pend on  what  is  called  ^  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,'  is  to 
tempt  God  and  provoke  man.  Sermons  thus  produced,  are 
like  the  poetry  which  an  ancient  critic  says  neither  the  gods 
nor  men  allow.  Nor  are  they  the  more  tolerable  if  brought 
forth,  as  in  some  quarters  even  at  the  present  day,  under  the 
pietenae  of  a  divine  aid  obtained  by  thus  dispensing  with  hu- 
man forediought.  On  the  contrary,  the  unwritten  sermon 
maybe  and  should  be,  in  ^t^tofice,  prepared  beforehand  as  really 
as  any  other,  cmly.  instead  of  bending  hour  after  hour  over  his 
taUe,  constructing  every  sentence  and  adjusting  all  the  minu- 
tisB  (^  expression  with  a  jaded  hand,  the  preacher,  like  a  law- 
yer who  b  to  address  a  court  and  jury,  inibrmally  employs  the 
best  time  at  his  command  wherever  he  may  be,  broods  over 
his  gabject,  arranges  his  ^  points,'  and  goes  to  his  post  with  his 
mind  and  heart  full  of  the  impression  he  has  to  make  and  the 
best  way  of  making  it  He  prepares  himself  to  convince  and 
persuade  his  hearers  by  his  public  address,  as  he  would  pre- 
pare himself  to  affect  one  of  them  in  the  same  way  by  his 
private  conversation. 

There  is  a  great  variety  among  good  extemporaneous  preach- 
ers as  tathe  details  of  their  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and 
every  man's  judgment,  with  the  help  of  experience,  must  deter- 
mine the  best  method  for  himself.  The  common  practice  is  to 
put  on  paper  an  outline  or  analyms,  what  ministers  call  a  ^  skel- 
eton^'  wd  lawyers  a  ^  brief,'  in  order  to  preserve  the  train  of 
thought,  or  also  to  be  referred  to  in  the  delivery  ;  and  this  may 
be  full  and  exact  enough  to  be  readable  by  itself,  or  no  more 
than  a  series  of  catch-wcnrds.  Bobert  Hall  mentally  wrou^t 
out  his  general  plan,  and  often  the  sub<»dinate  points,  with 
great  care,  and  his  notes  were  sometimes  the  ample  sketcfaea^ 
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published  in  his  works,  and  sometimes  too  scanly  to  be  thus 
preserved.      He  described  himself,  if  we  remember  rightlj,  as 
digging  the  channels  for  his  thoughts  to  flow  in.    Jay  made 
full  memoranda,  and  we  have  supposed  that  nuuiy  of  his  ad- 
mirable '  Exercises '  may  have  been  sketches  of  sermons  thus 
prepared.    Such  papers  are  indeed  more  likely  to  be  useful 
in  print  than  if  expanded  into  whole  discourses.    But  Jay,  and 
'we  believe  Hall  also,  took  no  notes  into  the  pulpit.    A  speaker 
inferior  to  these,  after  due  pi*eparation,  and  being  (as  we  said 
before)  in  good  condition,  may  often  find  himself  most  succese- 
ful  in  thus  relying  wholly  on  his  self-possession.    There  can 
be  no  objection,  however,  to  such  a  use  of  notes  as  a  lawyer 
makes  of  his  brief.    The  paper  is  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
security  against  temporary  forgetfulness  or  infirmity,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  accurate  citation  of  Scriptures  when  they  are 
too  liMig  to  be  quoted  from  memory,  and  too  numerous  to  be 
turned  to  in  the  Bible.    Indeed,  as  hearers^  we  have  found  a 
sort  of  variety  and  hence  relief,  rather  than  interruption,  in 
seeing  an  extemporaneous  speaker  advert  occasionally  to  his 
notes.    But  there  is  another  kind  of  preparation  in  which  Hall 
wonderfully  excelled.    Without  the  help  of  memoranda  he 
could  not  only  premeditate  but  precompose  the  greater  part  of 
a  discourse,  forecasting  not  merely  its  plan  and  points,  but  the 
structure  and  aiTangement  of  sentences ;  and  tiiis  was  not  a 
rare  occasional  effort,  but  more  or  less  the  habit  of  his  mind. 
The  pain  which  it  cost  him  to  write  led  him  to  cultivate  this 
art  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  though  he  was  aided  in  such  a 
process  by  his  singular  power  of  abstraction,  yet  the  same  art 
has  been  oftener  used  by  eminent  orators,  and  is  more  easily 
attained  by  practice,  than  is  generally  supposed.    Some  of 
the  most  admired  passages  in  celebrated  speeches,  that  were 
once  thought  to  be  wholly  extemporaneous,  are  found  to  have 
been  thus  prepared.    We  have  heard  of  at  least  one  of  the 
most  successful  preachers  in  our  country  who  used  this  method 
chiefly  if  not  wholly.    One  of  the  most  eminent  American 
statesmen  strongly  recommended  it,  as  compared  either  with 
full  writing  or  a  mere  brief,  to  a  young  clergyman  of  our  ac- 
f uaintance,  as  the  best  preparation  for  the  principal  parts 
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of  a  dificourse,  while  the  rest  should  be  left,  as  far  as  language 
is  concerned,  to  the  resources  of  the  moment ;  adding  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  the  most  effective  speeches  in  Congress 
were  produced  in  this  manner.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  this  was  Webster's  method. 
And  this  preeomposition  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  different 
thing,  both  in  the  process  and  the  effect,  from  the  practice 
which  we  have  spoken  of  before,  of  first  committing  words  to 
paper,  and  then  committing  them  to  memory.  It  is  more  sim- 
ple and  homogeneous,  the  mind  at  once  generating  the  thought 
and  its  verbal  body  or  form,  and  memoriidng  it  by  the  same 
process,  and  hence  delivering  itself  of  the  language,  not  as  of 
BO  much  material  taken  in  charge  from  a  manuscript,  but  as  of 
its  own  present  product ;  and  hence  the  impression  made  on 
the  hearer  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  happiest  extemporaneous 
utterance.  Notwithstanding  sentences  Qr  paragraphs,  here  and 
there,  thus  composed  but  not  written  beforehand,  the  sermon 
is  yet  extemporaneous  in  the  common  understanding  of  the 
term.  If  just  this  process  should  not  be  thought  requisite  on 
common  occasions,  we  would  yet  advise  any  young  man,  who 
aims  to  do  justice  to  his  subjects  and  to  himself,  in  his  unwrit- 
ten sermons,  either  by  this  means  or  by  memoranda  before 
him,  to  carry  his  preparation  into  the  carefiil  arrangement  of 
his  words  in  those  passages  that  depend  most  on  accuracy  or 
felicity  of  expression,  such  as  the  chief  doctrinal  or  argument- 
ative statements,  Narrative  or  descriptive  strokes,  delicate  allu- 
sions or  imagery,  and  the  concluding  appeal.  And,  by  the  way, 
if  anything  more  is  intended  to  be  kept  of  a  sermon  than  a 
meagre  outline  which  suffices  for  its  first  delivery,  the  fuller 
notes  will  be  all  the  better  if  written  after  preadiing  rather 
than  before,  the  mind  having  then,  ascertained  under  the  ur- 
gency of  trial  the  most  effective  arrangements  of  thought  and 
modes  of  expression.  This  is  reported  to  have  been  John 
Wesley's  practice,  and  his  printed  sermons  show  a  correspond, 
iog  advantage,  as  if  they  not  only  might  be  delivered,  but  had 
been  proved  fit  for  delivery. 

After  what  we  have  here  said  of  the  preparation  proper  for 
unwritten  preaching,  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  any  wish  to 
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lower  the  standard  or  relax  the  effort  of  our  ministers.    A  few 
words  then  as  to  the  reasons  for  our  preference. 

The  best  mode  of  performing  any  work  is  to  be  determined 
bj  recorring  distinctly  to  its  specific  use  and  end.  The  same 
amount  of  care  and  effort  being  expended,  the  best  form  of  it 
is  that  which  best  fits  the  occasion  in  view,  or  wbich  is  most 
adapted  to  the  purpose  to  be  answered.  Now  the  business  of 
addressing  a  public  assembly  on  any  subject,  in  order  to  con- 
vince and  persuade  them  so  as  to  affect  their  diaracter  or  con- 
duct, which  is  the  distinctive  work  of  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit, 
or  of  an  advocate  at  the  bar, — ^is  not  merely  the  communiear 
tion  of  truth,  of  fiact  or  argument  or  feeling.  It  is  this  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  this  by  one  means  which  is  materially  different  from 
any  other.  It  is  by  speech,  with  its  natural  ac'companimenta 
heard  for  the  time  being,  and  then  ceasing.  As  a  lesson  to  the 
ear  rather  than  the  eye,  and  only  temporary,  it  cannot  be  held, 
recurred  to,  and  studied  by  the  learners,  as  the  same  truth 
may  be  in  a  book  or  tract  And  then  it  is  not  only  brought 
before  them  or  put  within  their  reach,  but  addressed  to  them — 
a  difference  like  that  between  a  newspaper  or  a  circular  and  a 
letter,  or  between  a  band  playing  for  the  public  entertainment 
and  their  own,  and  a  reveilU  or  trumpet-call  to  an  encampment 
of  soldiers.  It  has  a  character  of  personality,  being  not  a 
speech  in  the  abstract,  but  the  operation  of  a  person  speaking 
to  a  listening  assembly.  These  things  enter  into  the  idea  of  a 
sermon,  a  proper  eermo.  Becurring  to  a  thought  we  have 
hinted  before,  it  is  properly  the  same  thing,  botli  in  matter 
and  manner,  that  it  might  be  if  there  were  no  writing  or 
reading,  like  the  discourse  of  an  ancient  orator  in  times  when 
printing  was  unknown  and  the  hearers  had  no  conception  of 
the  performance  except  as  something  spok^i  and  heard*  We 
present  this  view  in  contrast  with  that  ideal  of  a  sermon  which 
is  too  common  among  young  ministers,  and  which  virtually 
confounds  it  with  a  dissertation  or  essay,  as  if,  so  far  as  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  both  were  to  produce  their  appropriate 
effect  by  acting  on  the  mind  through  deliberate  reading,  and 
hence  were  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  excellence  in  the 
one  were  of  course  equal  excellence  in  the  other,  so  tiiat  the 
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best  composition  for  the  press  must  needs  be  the  best  composi- 
tion for  the  palpit.'  The  preacher's  address  may  indeed  be  after- 
wards read  from  manuscript  or  in  print,  but  this  use  is  always 
secondary,  and  must  be  held  as  inferior  to  that  other  of  being 
heard.  To  lose  sight  of  the  difference  is  a  misconception  of 
its  office,  and  one  that  no  doubt  injuriously  affects  many  labori- 
ous preparations  for  the  pulpit.  The  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try whose  chief  aim  is  to  become  a  writer,  is  unjust  to  his 
more  distinctive  calling  as  a  preacher. 

On  this  difference  rests  the  distinction  which  critics  have 
not  failed  to  recognize  between  the  vyriMen  and  the  spokwk 
style,  this  term  describing  the  whole  expression  of  thought, 
including  the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  words.  The  latter  is  that  which  is  best  fitted 
for  ready  utterance  and  instant  impression.  It  is  more  simple, 
flexible  and  easy.  Like  conversation,  it  adopts  the  natural, 
rather  than  the  inverted  or  other  artificial  forms  of  expression* 
and  may  be  occasionally  familiar  and  abrupt.  It  is  more 
direct,  not  merely  by  substituting  *  you '  for  '  he  '  and  *  I '  for 
'  we,'  but  by  so  shaping  the  thought  that  it  shall  be  readily 
taken  up  by  the  hearers  as  addressed  to  them,  instead  of  being 
only  heard.  And  because  it  must  be  understood  if  at  all  while 
it  is  spoken,  and  cannot  be  reviewed  or  recalled  for  second 
Ihought,  it  allows  and  even  requires,  comparative  diffuseness, 
a  fieer  use  of  synonyms,  and  occasional  repetition,  to  ensure 
perspicuity  or  to  clinch  the  effect.  So  different  in  its  demands 
18  composition  for  the  ear  from  composition  for  the  eye,  that  the 
highest  excellence  in  either  is  seldom  or  never  equal  excellence 
in  the  other.  It  is  said  of  Charles  James  Fox,  that  on  hearing  a 
speech  in  Parliament  commended,  he  asked  if  it  read  well  in 
print,  adding,  ^  If  it  reads  well  it  was  not  a  good  speech.' 
The  inference  was  certainly  extravagant,  yet  had  a  foundation 
in  truth.  Certainly  his  own  style  was  wonderfully  effective 
in  .debate,  yet  makes  no  corresponding  impression  from  the 
printed  page,  while  Burke's  magnificent  rhetoric,  which  has 
since  been  so  much  admired,  sometimes  even  wearied  and 
repelled  his  hearers.  A  similar  comparison  holds  good  in 
many  instances  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit.    Apart  from  the 
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aids  of  voice  and  action,  a  discourse  is  found  to  be  the  more 
effective  in  delivery  the  more  it  has  of  the  quality  we  have 
assigned  to  the  spoken  style. 

With  this  distinction, in  view,  it  will  appear  that  those 
persons  are  unreasonably  fastidious,  and  indeed  mistaken  in 
their  judgment,  who  refuse  so  much  as  to  attempt  extempo- 
raneous speaking  on  any  important  occasion,  because  they 
cannot  thus  produce  a  composition  as  satisfactory,  if  submitted 
to  a  critical  reading,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  write.  They 
refer  themselves  to  a  wrong  standard,  as  if  they  were  required 
to  extemporize  an  article  in  a  review  or  a  prize-essay.  They 
would  preach  without  notes  if  they  could  command  such  lan- 
guage as  they  can  elaborate  with  the  pen  at  the  study-table, 
forgetting  that  even  if  they  could  command  such  language  it 
would  not  be  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Even  those  inaccura- 
cies of  structure  or  phraseology  to  which  they  may  be  liable, 
and  which  of  course  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  are 
often  not  perceived  by  a  hearer  who  would  be  the  first  to  detect 
them  on  a  printed  page,  and  often  when  perceived  are  of  much 
less  consequence  than  the  speaker  might  suppose.  More  than 
this :  there  may  be  defects  or  blemishes  in  what  we  read, 
which  are  not  such  in  what  we  hear ;  and  there  are  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  language  which  a  classical  judgment 
would  condemn  in  an  essay,  yet  approve  in  a  speech  as 
enhancing  the  instant  effect  intended,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  manner  of  the  speaker ;  for  the  fitness  of  a  phrase  or 
word  must  be  estimated  in  this  connection  and  with  reference 
to  that  effect.  In  such  a  view,  what  would  appear  to  be 
imperfections  or  obtrusive  faults  if  spread  out  on  a  page,  may 
be  even  auxiliaries  to  the  impression  on  a  listener,  as  the  force 
of  a  picture  depends  on  touches  which  if  seen  too  near  or  in  a 
wrong  light  are  but  ugly  blotches.  We  remember  a  story  of 
two  rival  sculptors  competing  for  a  prize  in  statues  to  be 
erected  on  a  lofty  column ;  the  one  offering  a  delicate  elabo- 
rate figure  which  the  spectators  admired  as  it  stood  on  the 
ground,  while  they  only  marveled  at  the  rude  unfinished 
workmanship  presented  by  the  other ;  but  as  the  two  forms 
were  elevated  to  their  intended  site,  that  which  was  so  nicely 
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diifieled  lost  its  charm,  and  the  homelier  lineaments  grew 
imposing  to  every  eye :  upon  which  the  judgment  was  re- 
versed, and  he  was  rewarded  as  the  successfal  artist  who 
adapted  his  work  to  its  distinctive  design.  The  story  shall 
apply  itself. 

Bnt  the  contrast  is  still  more  palpable  between  the  extem- 
poraneous and  the  written  sermon  as  to  mcmner  in  deUvery. 
Everybody  knows  the  difference  between  conversation  and 
reading  at  the  fireside.  The  first  stimulates  and  fixes  atten- 
tion, as  the  other  cannot.  When  one  friend  spontaneously  ad- 
dresses another,  framing  language  on  the  occasion  and  for  the 
purpose,  the  natural  modalation  of  the  voice,  with  its  variety 
of  intonation,  inflection  and  time,  and  accompaniment  of  look 
and  gesture,  makes  the  proper  words  the  most  perfect  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  even  good 
reading,  as  long  continued,  after  a  while  wearies  by  its  mo- 
notony. There  is  the  same  difference  between  reading  and 
speaking  in  public  discourse.  The  orator's  manner  is  admitted 
to  be  the  more  perfect  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  to  that 
of  the  best  conversation,  though  of  course  his  utterance  must 
be  more  continuous  and  careful.  He  speaks  naturally  when 
he  talks  to  the' people,  and  then  naturally  they  listen.  Such  a 
manner  is  the  proper  outgrowth  of  his  mind  in  communica- 
tion with  their  minds,  and  hence  is  understood  and  felt.  Thus 
when  a  preacher  is  borne  away  from  his  manuscript  into  a 
paragraph  or  sentence  dictated  by  present  impulse,  the  most 
attentive  hearers  are  refreshed  and  the  drowsy  are  waked  up. 
For  this  reason  chiefly,  of  two  sermons  equally  good  in  their 
kinds,  the  unwritten  one  ynll  bear  to  be  longer,  so  that  an 
eminent  English  clergyman  who  prescribes  forty-five  minutes 
for  the  one,  allows  but  half  an  hour  for  the  other.  But  we 
need  not  insist  that  a  free  and  natural  address  is  more  appro- 
priate than  mere  reading  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit. 

Kor  need  we  show  that  while  the  spoken  style  and  the  cor- 
responding delivery  are  bom  of  the.  occasion,  and  hence  nat- 
orally  and  easily  acquired  (though  of  course  with  various  de- 
grees of  ability  and  success)  by  an  extemporaneous  speaker, 
they  cannot  be  as  satisfactorily  imitated  in  writing  and  read* 
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ing  sermoasp  Among  well  known  authors  we  might  name  ex- 
amples of  a  style  much  more  nearly  approaching  this  idea 
than  others  of  equal  or  greater  ability ;  such  as  William  Oob- 
betty  and,  in  sotpe  respects  a  very  different  writer,  Carlyle, 
who  moreover  are  known  as  'powerful  talkers'  also;  and  no 
doubt  care  and  skill  may  in  this  way  do  much  toward  the 
effectiveness  of  a  composition  which  is  to  be  spoken.  Still  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  solitary  student  writing  at  his 
table  will  express  himself  as  he  would  to  a  listening  assembly, 
by  reminding  himself  now  and  then  that  he  is  writing  for  such  a 
purpose.  And  even  if  the  very  language  could  be  tlius  com- 
mitted to  paper,  there  remains  the  still  more  difficult  task  of 
reading  it  as  if  it  were  spoken.  To  '  render'  conversation  well 
from  a  book  in  private,  requires  the  utmost  skill  of  a  good 
reader,  and  an  actor  is  apt  to  overdo  the  work.  We  have 
never  heard  a  discourse  pronounced  from  manuscript  in  such  a 
way  that  if  our  eyes  had  been  shut  we  could  have  supposed  it 
to  be  unwritten.  Happily  the  eyes  of  the  hearers  generally 
are  not  shut,  and  the  difference  is  betrayed  in  the  preacher's 
looks  as  well  as  in  his  tones.  Hence  arises  an  incongruity, 
when  with  evident  pains  his  manner  is  partly  of  the  one  sort 
and  partly  of  the  other.  It  approaches  the  ludicrous  when  he 
addresses  a  special  warning  or  invitation  to  the  people  vdth 
his  voice  and  gesture,  while  his  eye  slants  down  to  his  paper, 
'  as  if,'  as  somebody  once  said,  'his  sermon  were  an  impenitent 
sinner.'  We  remember  being  reminded  on  such  an  occasion, 
of  a  cross-eyed  butcher  who  had  raised  his  axe  to  strike  down 
an  ox,  when  his  assistant,  who  held  the  horns  of  the  animal, 
exclaimed,  'Fray  tell  me  if  yon  are  going  to  strike  where 
you  look,  for  if  so  I  shall  be  off  I'  So  much  indeed  does  any 
studied  attempt  of  this  kind  detract  from  the  naturalness  of 
address,  that  when  the  manuscript  is  before  the  speaker  we 
choose  to  have  it  read  rather  than  declaimed,  and  we  recall  a 
feeling  of  complacency  in  the  open,  sincere  air  of  one  who  oc- 
casionally raised  up  the  paper  as  he  would  do  at  his  table. 
We  would  not  recommend  any  affectation  of  freedom,  which 
after  all,  like  the  practice  of  putting  the  manuscript  between 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible  instead  of  laying  it  on  the  desk,  is  but 
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&e  ineffectaal  attempt  to  make  the  performance  appear  to  be 
what  it  ia  not.  Neither  the  composition  nor  the  delivery, 
whatever  other  merit  it  may  poesess,  can  have  the  quality  of 
an  extemporaneous  address,  because  it  is  not  produced  under 
the  same  influences.* 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  principal  argument  for  the  preach- 
ing which  we  recommend,  in  the  stimulus  to  thought  and  feel- 
ing derived  from  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Analyze 
it  as  we  may,  there  is  a  sort  of  magnetic  or  electric  afKnity 
between  the  speaker  and  his  hearers,  an  action  and  reaction, 
most  favorable  to  the  mental  activity  and  outward  expression 
on  hia  part  which  the  service  demands;  and  the  current  deep- 
ens as  it  flows.  The  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  the  hearts  beating 
around  him,  their  instant  claim  on  his  efibrt,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  their  sympathies,  add  an  external  force  to  the  motive 
that  he  brings  in  himself,  like  the  breeze  to  a  ship  in  aid  of  its 
own  enginery.  Being  fairly  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  he 
is  driven  forward  on  his  track  by  the  same  influence  that  dis- 
turbs instead  of  stimulating  a  beginner,  driving  him  off  in- 
stead of  onward.  A  ^necessity  is  laid  upon  him,'  other  than 
that  which  the  apostle  mentions,  to  think  and  speak,  and  hence 
his  mind  acts  with  a  rapidity  and  directness  that  in  the  time 
Ihen  passing  may  do  the  work  on  which  he  would  spend 
hours  in  his  study.  He  would  sink  to  the  floor  rather  than 
etop  or  falter  on  some  nice  question  of  phraseology  which,  if 
time  allowed,  might  hold  his  fastidious  pen  in  suspense.  The 
motion  of  the  fingers  in  playing  the  flute,  as  implying  so  many 
sueoessive  volitions,  has  been  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the 
rapidity  of  mental  action,  but  here,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  is 
often  a  more  wonderful  example,  when  the  processes  of  com- 
position, the  bodying  forth  of  thought,  and  the  comparison, 
rejection,  and  selection  of  words,  are  performed  in  quite  in- 
appreciable intervals,  so  that  sometimes  the  speaker,  judging 

*  For  one  instanoe : — extemporaneoiui  speaking  is  ahnaiy^  deliberate,  eyen  «Zov, 
in  theo«<M<,a8  compared  with  reading;  and  such  a  beginning  is  natural,  and 
ereiy  way  the  best.  It  reserves  the  speaker^s  strength,  and  allows  the  later  more 
rtpid  movements  to  have  their  full  effect.  Ko  reader  successfully  imitates  it  in 
this  respect. 
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by  his  consciouB  eflfort,  may  accuse  himself  of  undue  hesita- 
tion when  no  hearer  can  detect  the  slightest  pause.  This  ten- 
sion of  his  faculties  gives  him  a  power  beyond  that  of  his 
more  deliberate  moods.  With  a  quickened  sensibility  he 
avails  himself  of  new  suggestions  and  impulses  that  would 
find  no  place  if  he  were  relying  on  his  calmer  preparations. 
The  effect  of  every  stroke  adds  vigor  to  the  succeeding  blow. 
And  then  such  present  activity  of  mind,  when  once  produced 
by  the  occasion,  imparts  to  his  face  a  living  varying  expresr 
sion  not  to  be  had  in  the  passive  utterance  of  what  was  writ- 
ten before.  We  remember  coming  suddenly  upon  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  thinkers  while  in  his  study  in  the  heat  of  ccwm- 
position,  and  observing  an  illumination  in  his  countenance 
as  he  looked  up,  that  we  never  saw  while  he  read  his  sermons 
to  the  people,  and  it  occurred  to  us  how  much  their  effect 
might  be  enhanced  if  that  intellectual  activity  were  carried 
into  the  pulpit,  under  the  accessories  of  the  place  and  time. 
Certainly  the  manner  of  a  speaker  is  the  more  impressive 
for  being  thus  expressive  of  present  thought  and  emotion.* 

Ministers  will  feel  the  force  of  another  consideration  relating 
to  their  own  convenience  and  relief.  The  manual  toil  expend- 
ed on  sermons  fully  written  from  week  to  week,  the  confine- 
ment to  the  table  and  the  bending  over  it,  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing the  unbroken  time  required,  the  undue  pressure  toward 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  irksome  details  of  composition  when 
begun,  as  it  so  often  is,  too  late,  and  then  goaded  forward  by 
necessity,  perhaps  late  into  the  night,  and  the  weariness  instead 
of  fresh  vigor  brought  to  its  delivery  :  these  are  certainly  dis- 
advantages which  at  least  ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  im* 
posed  on  all  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  The  best  preparation 
for  extemporaneous  preaching  is  more  natural  and  healthful. 
Except  in  the  mere  consultation  of  books,  and  more  or  less 
noting  of  memoranda,  it  may  be  done  on  the  feet  as  well  as  at 

*  We  remember  a  near  sighted  clerical  friend  telling  ns  that  having  observed  in 
others  the  animated  expression  of  the  ejes  fixed  upon  the  congregation,  he  once 
made  the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  his  spectacles,  but  found  that  as  he  could 
not  then  see  the  people,  however  he  might  be  Men,  he  was  not  in  the  way  of  getting 
the  animation,  and  there  was  no  escape  from  the  dilemma. 
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the  table,  and  in  the  street  or  the  field,  even  in  fayorable  in- 
tervals snatched  from  other  engagements,  on  a  journey,  some- 
times eyen  in  company  or  conversation.  And  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  marvel  told  of  some  snccessful  preachers,  who  are  said 
not  to  go  to  work  on  their  Snndaj  morning  sermon  till  Sunday 
morning  comes,  when  in  truth  they  may  have  been  at  work  on 
it  all  the  week,  and  half  a  sheet  suffices  for  all  the  writing  they 
require.  Why  should  preachers  add  to  their  more  intellectual 
tasks  so  much  drudgery  of  the  pen  ?  But  apart  from  their  or- 
dinary ministrations,  there  are  occasions  on  which  a  manuscript 
is  out  of  place,  even  out  of  the  question,  and  they  must  speak 
extempore,  if  at  all ;  yet  they  can  do  it  with  comfort  and  sue* 
cess  only  as  it  is  their  habit.  And  then  in  times  of  unusual 
rdigious  excitement,  besides  having  to  preach  oftener,  a  pastor 
finds  the  advantage,  even  the  necessity,  of  preaching  in  this 
way.  *  A  familiar  talk,'  he  owns  would  be  more  to  his  purpose 
than  his  most  elaborate  discourse,  and  if  obliged  from  habit  to 
depend  on  his  ^  notes,'  he  ^  would  give  worlds,'  as  some  have 
expressed  it,  ^  if  he  could  preach  without  them.^  Should  he 
not  be  at  least  equipped  for  such  emergencies  }  That  unwrit- 
ten sermons  are  felt  to  be  especially  suitable  at  those  seasons 
when  the  people  are  most  susceptible  of  impression,  and  the 
most  decisive  results  are  expected,  is  to  us  an  argument  for  the 
superiority  of  this  method. 

May  it  not  be  true,  also,  that  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  attempted  under  a  due  sense  of  dependence 
(m  divine  aid,  when  the  details  of  thought  and  language  have 
not  been  all  adjusted  beforehand?  Of  course,  as  we  have 
shown  already,  we  would  give  no  quarter  to  the  neglect  of 
needful  preparation  on  the  plea  of  thus  leaving  room  for  pres- 
ent ^  inspiration  ;'  certainly  dependence  may  be  felt  and  aid 
invoked  in  more  deliberate  composition  ;  but  in  the  act  of  ad- 
dressing a  congregation  on  the  momentous  themes  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  man  who  in  part  throws  himself  on  the  occasion  for 
tiie  suggestions  and  impulses  that  shall  prompt  or  modify  his 
utterance,  may  be  supposed  then,  if  ever,  to  be  mindful  of  the 
higher  influence  that  is  needful  for  his  purpose.  Even  after 
long  experience,  a  devout  man  approaches  such  a  service  with 
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misgivings,  sometimes  with  a  tremnlons  distroBt  of  his  own 
powers,  that  would  prompt  the  cry,  *  O  Lord,  open  thou  my 
lips  V  To  the  same  extent  he  is  alive  to  the  best  spiritual  im- 
pressions in  furtherance  of  his  aim.  Hence,  often  when  he  en- 
ters the  pulpit  oppressed  by  an  unwonted  conviction  of  his  in- 
Bufficiency,  he  meets  with  the  more  signal  success. 

Our  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  examples.  Those  preacherB 
who  attract  and  affect  large  masses  of  the  people,  like  White- 
field  in  his  day,  and  Spurgeon  now,  certainly  have  ^  a  mission' 
in  behalf  of  Ohristianity  and  of  the  world,  and  their  work,  as 
we  have  said,  has  always  been  done  in  this  manner.  Nor  can 
it  be  objected  tliat  such  a  practice  is  suited  to  the  occasioiuil 
efforts  of  itinerant  evangelists,  rather  than  to  the  stated  minis- 
trations of  pastors.  #  Spurgeon  is  a  pastor,  and  so  were  most  of 
the  popular  preachers  we  have  named.  In  England  the  most 
Buccessful  and  eminent  pastors  of  dissenting  churches,  and  not 
a  few  within  the  Establishment,  use  no  other  method.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  they  have  a  stronger  hold  on  the  common 
people  than  the  ministers  of  a  corresponding  rank  among  our- 
selves, and  that  this  advantage  is  owing  to  their  greater  free- 
dom of  address.  A  similar  reference  may  be  made  to  the  best 
preachers  in  the  Methodist  connection,  both  there  and  here, 
and  in  all'the  evangelical  denominations  in  our  Southern  and 
Western  States.  As  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried  among 
Oongregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers  at  the  North,  the 
results  have  been  no  less  favorable.  The  reader  will  recall  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  New  England  divines  now 
living,  whose  preaching  has  always  been  mainly  extemporane- 
ous ;  and  another  well  known  example  also  among  the  few 
Episcopal  ministers  who  adopt  this  method.  Dr.  Payson 
preached  extempore  often,  if  not  oftener  than  otherwise,  and 
his  written  sermons  are  said  to  have  been  made  the  more  ef- 
fective in  deliyery  by  the  introduction  of  passages  of  this  char- 
acter. This  was  the  common  practice  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason. 
Dr.  Emmons,  as  one  of  his  students  told  us,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sabbath,  extemporized  what  he  called  the  ^Improvement' 
of  his  morning  discourse,  *  coming  down  on  the  people  like 
shot.'    If  we  go  further  back,   the  Puritan  pastors  in  New 
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En^andy  for  example  Shepard  of  Cambridge,  did  not  general- 
ly read  their  eermons  in  the  pulpit ;  neither  did  the  great 
preachers  in  the  Protestant  Befonnation.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  ChriBtian  orators  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  As  to 
the  still  earlier  examples  of  those  who  were  more  than  orators, 
we  need  not  say  there  is  no  tradition  of  Paul  or  ApoUos  taking 
manuscripts  with  them  into  the  synagogues,  when  they  argued^ 
from  the  manuscripts  always  to  be  found  there,  that  Jesus  was 
Ihe  Christ.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  well  known  effects 
in  all  such  instances,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  could 
have  been  produced  by  the  reading  of  sermons  ?  Or  we  may 
argae  from  the  practice  in  other  professions,  as  far  as  the  occa^ 
sions  are  parallel.  ^Orations,'  as  they  are  technically  called, 
or  formal  addresses  on  literary  or  patriotic  anniversaries,  may 
well  enough  be  read,  as  they  usually  are ;  but  such  performan- 
ces are  essentially  entertaining  or  didactic  in  their  design, 
while  sermons  are  meant  to  reach  further  ends  in  human  char- 
acter and  life.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ^  Lectures '  be- 
fore Lyceums  or  Associations,  which  have  come  to  be  reckoned 
^institutions  ;'  yet  one  lecturer,  as  accomplished  and  successful 
as  any  other,  we  mean  Wendell  Phillips,  makes  no  use  of 
writing  for  such  purposes,  even  in  his  exquisite  account  of  ^  the 
Lost  Arts,'  where  the  subject  would  seem  most  to  require  it ; 
and  we  have  never  heard  addresses,  whether  on  such  occasions 
or  in  excited  debate,  more  nearly  perfect  than  his.  Sermons 
are  more  properly  compared  with  speeches  in  a  deliberative 
assembly,  or  arguments  to  a  jury,  the  aim  of  both  being  to 
convince  and  persuade  the  hearers  with  a  view  to  their  action. 
The  reading  of  a  speech  we  suppose  was  never  known  in  Par^ 
liament,  and  is  an  anomaly  in  Congress.  Before  a  jury  it 
would  seem  ludicrous.  The  uniform  practice  at  the  bar,  ex- 
cept on  purely  legal  questions  before  the  higher  courts,  where 
no  appeal  oonld  be  liad  to  emotion,  is  the  more  pertinent  be- 
eanse  jurors  represent  such  minds  as  are  addressed  mainly  in 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  A  lawyer  speaks  extempcye  not 
only  because  he  must  often  handle  new  testimony,  or  an  unex- 
pected difficulty,  but  from  the  common  conviction  that  by  the 
other  method  he  would  lose  more  in  effect  than  he  would  gain 
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in  the  rhetorical  merit  of  his  language  to  a  fastidious  reader. 
The  same  reference  being  had  to  present  effect  on  the  congre- 
gation, whj  is  there  not  the  same  loss  in  reading  from  the  pul- 
pit? 

We  anticipate  the  objection  that  a  young  minister  who  does 
not  fully  write  his  sermons  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  indo- 
lence, slighting  his  preparation,  and  repeating  himself.  This 
we  admit,  but  we  maintain  that  this  is  just  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  a  temptation  is  not  to  be  avoided,  but  resisted.  K 
the  mode  of  preaching  that  we  recommend  is  a  good  mode, 
even  the  best,  then  it  devolves  on  a  minister  to  do  it  properly 
according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  a  timely  and  diligent 
use  of  his  powers,  as  an  '  instructed  scribe '  bringing  *  out  of 
his  treasure  things  new  and  old,'  and  this  on  his  responsibility 
to  his  people  and  to  God.  Whatever  is  proper  to  be  done,  if 
he  will  not  worthily  attempt  it,  his  fault  is  not  an  apology  for 
himself,  nor  for  others.  But  we  reverse  the  point  of  this  ob- 
jection, and  maintain  that  the  same  young  minister,  if  he  con- 
fines himself  to  written  sermons,  is  in  danger  of  writing  ex- 
tempore^ with  all  tlie  haste  and  none  of  the  impulse  of  unpre- 
meditated address,  taking  up  his  subject  only  when  he  takes 
up  his  pen,  and  then  only  because  he  must,  and  with  as  little 
study  and  thought  as  may  suffice  to  spread  over  the  stipulated 
quantity  of  paper.  Sermons  thus  prepared  could  be  no  worse 
for  being  unwritten.  A  candidate  for  the  ministry  has  to  be 
warned  against  such  writing ;  there  is  danger  of  it,  and  danger 
in  it ;  he  is  taught  better.  So  let  him  not  be  dissuaded  from 
unwritten  preaching,  because  it  has  its  own  perils,  but  being 
forewarned  against  pernicious  habits,  let  him  learn  '  a  more 
,  excellent  way.' 

The  opinions  we  have  here  expressed  will  be  assented  to,  we 
think,  by  many  who  are  mature  and  honored  in  the  ministry, 
but  who  have  so  long  and  so  far  depended  on  their  manuscripts 
in  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pecte4  to  attempt  any  considerable  change  in  their  own  prac- 
tice. Younger  men,  however,  often  express  the  same  prefer- 
ence, and  still  maintain  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  them  to 
attempt  extemporaneous  preaching,  while  yet  they  make  no 
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pereevering  experiment.    They  *  do  something  in  this  way,'  to 
be  sure,  'in  the  lectare-room  or  a  school-house,  but  seldom  or 
never  in  the  pulpit ;  they  cannot  do  it  well  enough  for  that.^ 
They  take  it  for  granted  they  could  not  be  sufficiently  ready,  or 
consecutive,  or  even  grammatical,  in  the  face  of '  the  great  con- 
gregation.'   Now  this  is  the  very  way  to  remain  ignorant  of 
their  own  powers,  and  to  impair  the  efforts  they  already  make 
in  this  direction.    They  keep  down  their  standard  of  extempo- 
raneous address ;  thrust  this  work  into  an  obscure  time  and 
place,  so  that  it  shall  be   '  no  great  matter '  if  they  do  ill ; 
brand  it  as  necessarily  an  inferior  article  among  their  intellect- 
ual  wares;  and  virtually  discourage  themselves  from  ever 
attempting  the  highest  excellence  in  this  kind.    Can  any  man 
thus  do  any  sort  of  work  as  well  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  it  ? 
Whatever  he  has  in  hand,  he  will  do  it  the  better  for  requiring 
himself  to  do  his  best,  and  taking  a  position  that  makes  sue* 
cess  or  failure  important  enough  to  stimulate  his  endeavors. 
In  general,  his  unwritten  sermons  will  be  as  good  in  their  kind 
as  tbe  written,  only  when  he  puts  them  on  the  same  level  as  to 
the  occasion  and  end,  holding  himself  no  less  responsible  for 
their  effectiveness,  and  expending  his  strength  on  them  accord- 
ingly.    And  even  at  this  disadvantage,  a  pastor  often  finds 
judicious  hearers  more  interested  in  one  of  his  familiar  eve- 
ning lectures  than  in  some  of  his  statelier  discourses,  from 
which  he  may  learn  that  the  former,  by  reason  of  its  simpli- 
city and  freedom,  excelled  the  latter  in  the  best  qualities  of  a 
sermon.     Certainly  many  of  our  ministers  underrate  their  own 
ability  in  this  respect.    What  so  many  faithful  men  have  done 
well  before  them,  they  also  can  do  well  enough  to  make  it 
worthy  of  being  done.    A  third  rate  lawyer,  having  only  a 
brief  before  him,  addresses  a  court  and  jury  for  an  hour 
or  more,  without  discredit  to  himself,  as  far  as  self-possession, 
orderly  thought,  and  correct  language  are  concerned,  and  with 
success  to  his  client ;  and  why  should  a  minister,  of  more  tal- 
ent and  education,  and  with  more  ample  materials,  presume 
that  he  cannot  as  effectively  address  his  congregation  for  half 
of  that  time  in  the  same  manner  ?    Let  him  at  least  try  the 
experiment ;  and  though  the  first  result  should  be  failure  and 
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chagrin,  let  him  not  desist,  for  some  of  the  best  extemporane- 
ous preachers  are  known  to  have  fared  the  worst  in  their  earli- 
est attempts,  sinking  to  the  seat  and  weeping  at  their  dicom- 
fiture,  yet  persevering  till  they  made  'full  proof  of  their  min- 
istry. Of  course  the  earlier  the  practice  is  begun  with  right 
aims  and  efforts,  the  better.  Youthful  zeal  and  discipline  may 
do  as  much  in  this  direction  as  in  any  other.  As  has  been 
asked,  *  Why  should  not  a  young  man  be  trained  to  think  at 
his  tongue's  end  as  well  as  at  his  finger's  end  ?'  He  may  as 
well  be  educated  to  preach  without  writing,  as  to  write  and 
read.  The  self-possession,  readiness,  methodical  habit,  and 
command  of  language,  which  it  especially  requires,  are  most 
easily  and  perfectly  obtained  at  the  time  most  favorable  to 
every  other  part  of  education.  The  best  kind  of  preaching 
will  be  as  common  here  as  in  England,  when  our  pastors  are 
exercised  and  equipped  for  it,  not  only  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  ministry  but  in  their  preparatory  course.  Hence  the  im- 
provement we  desire  is  to  be  expected  chiefly  from  our  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  and  especially  from  the  students  them- 
selves. 

If  any  theological  student  has  been  so  patient  as  to  follow  us 
thus  far  in  what  we  have  said  of  Spurgeon  and  of  imwritten 
sermons,  we  would  like  to  detain  him  still  longer,  if  we  had 
more  space,  with  hints  that  might  aid  his  future  efforts  in  this 
direction  ;  but  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  chief  part  of  our 
purpose  if  he  here  derives  or  confirms  this  impression — that  if 
faithful  to  his  calling,  he  will  aim  to  be  not  so  much  a  man  of 
letters,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  principal  business 
will  be,  not  to  write,  but  to  preach. 
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Art.  m.— the  ISRAELITES  IN  EGYPT, 

ItradiUn  und  Syksos  in  Aegypten :  Eine  historisch-kritische 
IJntersticliiing  von  Dr.  Max  Uhlkbiann,  Decent  der  aegjp- 
tiflchen  Alterthnmskunde  in  Gottingen,  etc.  Leipzig,  1866. 
12mo.  pp.  96. 

AoooBiHKa  to  the  fragments  of  the  Egyptian  historian  Mane- 
tho,  preserved  by  Josephus,  a  warlike  people  from  the  East, 
called  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  overran  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  King  Timaus,  and  praticed  the  nsual  barbarities  of  Orien- 
tal conquerors.  After  holding  possession  of  the  country  five 
hmidred  and  eleven  years,  they  were  finally  expelled.  They 
then  crossed  the  desert,  entered  Syria,  and  built  a  city,  which 
they  called  Jerusalem. 

On  the  supposition  of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  on  the  qi^estion  who 
these  Hyksos  were,  and  in  what  relation,  if  any,  they  stood  to 
the  Israelites.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same  people ;  others  have  conjectured  them  to  be  a  n<Hnadic 
tribe  from  the  East,  who  ruled  over  Egypt  at  the  time  the  fam^ 
ily  of  Jacob  migrated  thither,  while  others  still,  regard  the 
mention  of  the  king  who  ^^  knew  not  Jpseph,"  as  referring  to 
the  Hyksos  invaders. 

ISie  author  of  the  treatise  before  us,  who  has  already  taken 
a  prominent  position  among  Egyptologists,  after  discussing 
tiiese  opinions  at  some  length,  and  rejecting  them  all,  is  in- 
clined on  the  whole  to  the  view  of  Ferizonius,  that  Manetho's 
story  is  nothing  but  the  Mosaic  narrative  altered  and  distorted. 
As  the  charge  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  oppress- 
ing the  Israelites  during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  was  made 
known  to  the  Egyptians  at  about  the  time  of  Manetho,  by 
means  of  the  Septoagint  translation,  the  Egyptian  historian, 
it  is  urged,  may  have  been  induced  by  national  pride  to  repel 
the  accusation,  by  turning  it  against  the  Israelites.     His 
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earlier  dynasties  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  fictitions. 
His  narrative  is  in  several  respects  suspicious.  ISTeither  Hero- 
dotus nor  any  other  writer  makes  the  slightest  mention  of  any 
such  people  as  the  Hyksoe.  The  monuments  and  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  are  entirely  silent  respecting  them.  Even  if  the 
recent  alleged  discovery  of  the  Paris  Egyptologist  De  Bongfi 
should  be  verified,  that  the  Papyrus  ScUlier  in  the  British 
Museum  contains  the  names  of  a  king  liamed  Aphophis,  and 
a  city  called  Avaris,  it  would  not  necessarily  confirm  the 
credibility  of  Manetho,  because  the  document  in  question 
may  have  been  written  like  many  other  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus,  or  even  later,  and 
thus  be  dependent  upon  Manetho's  story,  instead  of  support- 
ing it. 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  this  difficult  question, 
the  author  takes  occasion  to  refute  at  some  length  the  recent 
objections  against  the  Pentateuch,  derived  from  the  account  it 
gives  of  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Von  Bohlen, 
whose  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis  has  had  its  day  in 
Germany,  but  has  been  recently  translated  in  England,  urges 
that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  long  after  the  age  of  Moses,  on 
the  ground  of  his  alleged  inaccuracies  and  blunders  in  regard 
to  Egyptian  manners  and  customs.  Dr.  (Thiemann  affirms  on 
the  odier  hand,  that  the  blunders  are  all  on  Yon  Bohlen's  part: 
that  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  so  far  from 
sustaining  his  argument,  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
sketches  referred  to,  were  taken  from  actual  Egyptian  life, 
and  that  no  one  who  was  not  personally  familiar  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country  could  have  described  them  as 
we  find  them  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  illustration  of 
this,  we  propose  to  present  a  few  of  the  points  which  the  author 
has  brought  out. 

In  the  last  verse  of  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  OenesiSy  it 
is  related  of  Joseph,  that  ^*  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt, 
unto  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the 
guard."  The  name  Potiphar  is  pure  Egyptian,  being  only  a 
contraction  of  the  fuller  form  Poti-jpherah^  (chap,  zli,  iS ;  xlvi. 
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30,)  which  is  frequently  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
written  PeU-Phre^  with  which  corresponds  the  Septuagint 
sp^Uing  nfr89p^,  and  signifying  ane  who  bdangs  to  the  sttn^  a 
worshiper  of  the  God  Ba  or  He,  the  sun.  The  monarch  him- 
self is  styled  a  Pharaoh,  a  true  Egyptian  iiile,  ph-urOy  mean- 
ing ^^  the  Elng.''  It  has  heen  urged  against  this  passage,  how- 
ever, that  Potiphar  is  called  a  eunuch,  {saris,  rendered  in  our 
▼ersion,  ^^  officer,")  whereas  it  cannot  be  shown,  it  is  claimed, 
tfiat  this  class  of  attendants,  now  common  in  Egypt  and  West- 
em  Asia,  was  ever  employed  in  ancient  Egypt.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  clear.  Bosellini  was  of  opinion  that  such 
persons  are  really  pictured  on  thp  Egyptian  monuments.  •  It  is 
certain  that  figures  of  men  are  frequently  found,  distinguished 
from  the  other  Egyptians  by  full  breasts  and  limbs,  by  a  color 
ndther  brown  like  that  of  the  men,  nor  yellow  like  that  of 
the  women,  but  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  by  em- 
ployments which  are  usually  committed  to  eunuchs  in  oriental 
eourta,  sach  as  waiting  upon  the  women,  music  and  domes- 
tic service  generally.  Widiout  pressing  upon  this  disputed 
point,  it  is  safer  perhaps  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
Potiphar  was  a  married  man,  as  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
word  eunuch  had  come  to  mean  a  court  officer,  as  it  actually 
does  in  I  Sam.  viii,  15.  Oonfirmatory  of  this  is  the  Syriac 
(Peshito)  rendering  of  Acts  vii],  27,  in  which  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  is  called  a  mehaimno,  which  signifies  literally,  tnte,  and 
was  often  applied  to  servants  in  general,  since  this  class  were 
snppoeed  to  be  true  to  their  masters,  without,  however,  imply- 
ing that  they  were  actually  eunuchs.  In  that  version,  also, 
Potiphar  is  designated  by  the  same  term.  On  these  grounds, 
it  is  better  to  render  the  word,  officer,  as  is  done  in  our  version. 
He  to  whom  this  name  is  given,  was  commander  of  the  body- 
guard, and  consequently  a  military  man,  who  had  charge  of 
the  state  prison,  (xxxix,  20,  21 ;  xl,  3.)  Yon  Bohlen  has  even 
questioned  whether  the  Eling  of  Egypt  had  such  a  guard.  But 
in  additi<m  to  the  presumption  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this 
objection  is  set  aside  both  by  the  monuments  on  which  the  royal 
guard  is  often  represented,  and  by  the  express  testimony  of 
Herodotos,  (II,  168,)  who  says  that  it  consisted  often  thousand 
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men  of  certain  warlike  races  who  served  one  year,  and  received 
daily  rations. 

Another  objection  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  has  been  drawn 
from  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  temptation  of  Joseph 
by  the  wife  of  Potiphar.  It  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  the 
Egyptians  resembled  other  oriental  nations  in  the  treatment  of 
their  women,  confining  them^to  the  harem  under  the  guard  of 
eunuchs,  and  always  keeping  them  in  a  subordinate  position,  and 
that  therefore  the  scene  described  in  Gen.  xxxix,  7-16,  could 
never  have  occurred.  Herodotus,  indeed,  relates,  (II,  85,)  that 
the  women  went  to  market  and  did  the  trading,  but  this  was 
quickly  set  aside  by  the  conjecture  that  he  referred  only  to  the 
poorest  classes,  and  it  was  even  intimated  that  the  father  of 
history  appears  not  to  have  kept  the  very  best  company  on  his 
visit  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand, 
mentions  an  Egyptian  law  forbidding  the  women  to  wear  shoes, 
and  hence  it  was  inferred,  as  they  probably  would  not  care 
to  walk  the  streets  barefooted,  that  they  were  always  confined  to 
the  house.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Greek  historians  on 
this  point  do  not  agree.  Egypt  was  to  them  what  the  new 
world  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  to  Europeans,  a  land  of  won- 
ders, in  respect  to  which  absolute  accuracy  was  difficult  to 
be  secured,  and  the  want  of  it  not  easy  to  be  detected.  There 
are  certain  facts,  however,  which  show  that  the  conception  of 
an  oriental  harem  life,  as  applied  to  the  Egyptian  women,  is 
fundamentally  erroneous.  K  such  had  been  their  actual  con- 
dition, we  should  have  heard  as  little  of  them,  as  we  do  of 
l\irkish  and  Persian  sultanesses.  Yet,  the  fact  is  that  in  his- 
tory and  also  on  the  monuments,  and  in  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptioDs,  the  names  of  many  Egyptian  queens  are  preserved. 
As  early  as  the*  eighteenth  dynasty,  under  the  first  King  of 
which,  the  Exodus  occurred,  the  names  of  queens  are  found 
recorded  on  the  monuments.  Decisive,  however,  of  the  whole 
question,  are  the  pictures  of  Egyptian  life  which  they  present 
The  sexes  are  represented  as  in  company  together ;  plays,  mu- 
sic and  dancing  are  performed ;  children  are  sitting  at  their 
mother^s  side,  or  on  their  father's  knee.  ^'Men  and  women," 
says  Wilkinson,  ^^  either  sat  together  or  separately,  in  a  differ- 
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entpartof  the  room  ;  but  no  rigid  miBtrust  prevented  strang- 
ere,  88  well  as  members  of  the  family,  being  received  into  the 
same  society ;  which  shows  how  greatly  the  Egyptians  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  habits  of  social  life.  In  this<they,  like  the  Eo- 
mans,  differed  widely  from  the  Greeks,  and  might  say,  with 
Comelins  Nepos, '  which  of  ns  is  ashamed  to  bring  his  wife  to 
SQ  entertainment  ?  And  what  mistress  of  a  family  can  be 
shown  who  does  not  inhabit  the  chief  and  most  frequented  part 
of  the  house  ?  Whereas  in  Greece  she  never  appears  at  any 
entertainments,  except  those  to  which  relatives  alone  are  invi- 
ted, and  constantly  lives  in  the  women's  apartments,  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  house,  into  which  no  man  has  admission,  unless 
he  be  a  near  relative.'  Nor  were  married  people  afraid  of  sit- 
ting together,  and  no  idea  of  their  having  had  too  much  of 
cither's  company,  made  it  necessary  to  divide  them.  In  short, 
they  were  the  most  Darby  and  Joan  people  possible,  and  they 
shared  the  same  chair  at  a  party,  and  even  in  their  tomb^  where 
sculpture  grouped  them  together." 

Equally  groundless  is  the  objection  to  the  Mosaic  narrative 
derived  from  the  dream  of  the  butler  of  the  King  of  Egypt. 
To  this  Von  Bohlen  attaches  much  weight,  as  showing  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  in  the  age  of  the  prophets.  He  con- 
tends that  grapes  were  not  introduced  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kile  until  after  the  reign  of  Psammeticus,  or  about  the  time 
of  Joeiah,  and  that  in  a  level  eountry  like  Egypt,  which  was 
under  water  at  just  the  period  when  the  grape  arrives  at  ma- 
turity, vineyards  could  never  have  been  common ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  cites  the  express  declaration  of  Herodotus,  (II,  77,) 
that  no  grape  vines  grew  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  natives  made 
use  of  a  kind  of  beer  for  drink.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  He- 
rodotus was  mistaken.  The  savcms  of  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion could  not  refrain  from  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  di- 
rect contradiction  given  to  his  statement  by  the  monuments 
and  mural  paintings  which  everywhere  attest  the  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  grape  cul^re  in  Egypt.  On  this  point,  Rosellini, 
Wilkinson,  Lepsius  and  others,  are  unanimous.  In  the  engra- 
vings of  the  first  of  these,  we  have  the  whole  process  of  making 
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wine  in  its  several  stages,  brought  before  us.  Of  these  repre- 
sentations Bosellini  says  :  ^^  They  are  found  not  only  in  the 
tombs  of  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  but  also  in  those 
which  belong  to  the  period  of  the  earliest  dynasties,"  or  long 
before  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt.  ISTotwithstanding,  there* 
fore,  the  testimony  ef  Herodotus,  the  credibility  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  on  this  point,  is  most  strikingly  established  and  con- 
firmed. Not  only  were  vineyards  planted,  but  the  wine  was 
actually  drunk,  as  is  proved  by  the  pictures  of  intoxicated 
masters,  led  or  carried  home  by  their  slaves.  The  assertion 
that  the  vine  cannot  grow  in  Egypt  is  contradicted  by  the  ob- 
servation of  modem  travelers.  The  vintage  takes  place  in 
July  and  August,  while  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  never  occurs 
before  the  middle,  and  generally  not  till  the  end  of  the  latter 
month.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  pressing  of  the  grapes 
with  the  finger  into  the  cup  is  unnatural,  but  as  this  is  said 
to  have  occurred  only  in  eLdream^  the  cavil  requires  no  further 
remark. 

Pharaoh,  in  narrating  his  dream,  is  represented  as  saying, 
(chap,  xli,  23,)  that  the  seven  good  ears  which  he  saw  were  blast- 
ed by  the  qadim,  i.  e.  strictly  rendered,  the  eas*.  wind.  Upon 
this  Yon  Bohlen  eagerly  seizes,  and  maintains  that  the  historian 
has  unwittingly  betrayed  himself,  since  it  is  in  Palestine  that 
the  east  wind,  after  passing  over  the  desert,  blasts  vegetation 
in  an  instant,  whereas  it  cannot  reach  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile, 
being  cut  off  by  the  Mokattam  mountain  range,  and  if  it  could, 
would  be  cool  and  refreshing  rather  than  destructive,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  passed  from  the  Arabian  Gulf.  But  this 
is  true  only  of  Upper  and  Central  Egypt  The  Delta  where 
the  Nile  branches  out  into  several  channels,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  chief  seat  of  Egyptian  fertility,  was  unprotected 
by  the  Mokattam  range  from  the  winds  of  the  Eastern  desert : 
and  though  strictly  east  winds  are  unfrequent  in  Egypt,  those 
from  the  southeast  are  common  and  extremely  destructive  to 
com  and  vegetables.  As  the  Hebrews  had  names  only  for  the 
winds  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  southeast  should  be  called  an  east  wind,  especially 
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as  the  modem  Arabs  term  the  violent  wind  of  the  desert  which 
blows  from  the  South,  Shurkijeh,  i.  e.  east  wind.* 

The  land  of  Qoshen,  in  which  the  Israelites  at  first  dwelt 
after  coming  into  Egypt,  was  the  pasture  land  lying  east  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  In  the  long  period  before  the  exo- 
dus, important  changes  seem  to  have  occorred.  Originally,  a 
nomadic  tribe,  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  as  their  numbers 
increased,  gradually  extended  themselves  westward  and  came 
into  doeer  connections  with  the  Egyptians.  Moses,  for  instance, 
was  bom  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  apparently  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital.  Thus  partially  intermingled  with  the 
natives,  as  the  Copts  now  are  with  the  Mohanmiedans,  they 
became  more  or  less  versed  in  Egyptian  science,  arts,  manners 
and  customs.  Without  such  knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  have  had  artisans  capable  of  preparing  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  vessels  as  described  in  Exodus.  Even  the  names 
of  weights  and  measures  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians. 
According  to  8eyffarth,  the  Hebrew  measures,  lath^  hiuy  log 
and  ephah^  are  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  appear  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  BSjpaty  hnOj  loh^  and  oipi. 

Although  the  popular  notion  that  the  Israelites  may  have 
built  the  pyramids  has  been  long  exploded,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  these  immense  stmctures  an  illustration  of  the 
same  tyranny,  by  which  the  dreaded  foreign  race  in  the  land 
of  Godien  was  to  be  kept  from  insurrection.  As  the  building 
of  the  treasure-cities  Pithom  and  Baamses  failed  to  break  their 
strength  and  spirit,  they  were  compelled  to  engage  in  the 
making  of  sun-dried  bricks,  a  laborious  dmdgery  in  mud,  fol- 
lowed only  by  the  meanest  of  the  community.  Von  Bohlen 
indeed  denies  that  the  Egyptians  used  clay  in  building,  and 
regards  the  narrative  as  betraying  an  ignorance  of  Egyptian 
customs.  But  here  also  he  is  in  error.  Champollion  and  Eos- 
ellini  both  speak  of  the  mins  of  cities  and  huge  edifices, 
which  were  built  of  brick.  These  bricks  are  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  At  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  many  other  places, 
they  bear  the  imprint  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  by  whose  or- 

•  BobiDflon  Bib.  Res.  I,  806,  267,  289. 
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deiB  thej  were  made.  The  manufacture  and  Bale  of  bricks 
was  in  fact  a  monopoly  of  the  goyemment,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Egyptian  mnral  paintings  are  tliose  in  whicb 
the  process  of  making  them  is  represented.  The  bricks  made 
of  the  Nile  mud,  like  those  of  which  the  buildings  in  Cairo  are 
now  for  the  most  part  constructed,  were  held  together  with 
straw,  to  prevent  their  cracking,  as  Eosellini  ascertained  by 
actual  examination  on  the  spot,  which  still  further  agrees  with 
the  account  in  Exodus.  The  paintings  of  Thebes,  a  copy  of 
which  is  given  by  Wilkinson,  representing  brick  makers  at 
work,  with  task-masters  standing  by,  although  found  too  far 
from  the  land  of  Goshen  to  render  it  probable  that  the  slaves 
at  work  were  intended  to  picture  the  Israelites,  as  some  have 
supposed,  give  unquestionably  a  true  representation  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  oppressed  Israelites  were  employed. 

The  history  of  Moses,  also,  presents  many  points  of  accord- 
ance with  the  state  of  Egypt  at  the  time.  The  ark  or  chest, 
in  which  the  infant  was  placed,  is  called  tebJiok^  for  which  no 
Hebrew  etymology  has  ever  been  discovered,  and  which  as 
probably  an  Egyptian  term  has  been  preserved  in  both  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Coptic  translations  as  thebi.  It  was  made 
otgome  or  papyrus,  rendered  in  our  version  bulrushes ;  and  in 
favor  of  the  Egyptian  etymology  of  the  word,  it  is  argued  that 
both  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  in  the  Coptic  tongue, 
the  rolls  prepared  from  papyrus  are  called  goome.  Plutarch 
relates  that  Isis  was  floated  on  such  a  pap^s  vessel,  and 
thence  it  was  that  they  who  were  borne  by  such  vessels  were 
never  injured  by  crocodiles.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
mother  of  Moses  was  acquainted  with  this  Egyptiai^  supersti- 
tion, and  hoped  in  this  manner  to  protect  her  babe  from  the 
evident  peril.  The  marked  Egyptian  coloring  of  the  narrar 
tive  of  the  plagues  sent  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  people,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  law-giver  occupies  such  a  prominent  position,  is 
too  well  known,  since  the  work  of  Hengstenberg  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  need  illustration. 

These  instances,  which  are  only  a  part  of  those  adduced  by 
Dr.  Uhlemann,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  kind  of  support  to 
the  Mosaic  narrative  furnished  by  the  progress  of  Egyptian 
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stadies.  The  adjnfitment  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  chro- 
nology is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  earnest  men,  and  the 
time  cannot  be  fen  distant  when  reliable  results  may  be  confi- 
dently expected.  K  Lepsius,  as  onr  author  claims,  has  com- 
mitted grave  and  ftmdamental  errors  in  his  work  on  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Egyptians,  the  conclusions  derived  from  them  ad- 
verse to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  must  be  necessarily  aban- 
doned. Meanwhile  we  await  with  interest  the  appearance  of 
the  third  part  of  Uhlemann's  great  work,  now  in  the  course  of 
publication,  in  which  the  chronology  and  history  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  is  to  be  exhibited,  knowing  as  we  do  his  posi- 
tion, that  the  most  marked  agreement  exists  between  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures. 
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Art.  IV.— the  MOSAIC  COSMOGONY, 

Cosmoganyy  or  the  Mysteries  of  Oreationy  heing  cm,  Analysis 
of  tJie  nahMral  facts  stated  in  the  HSraio  account  of  the 
Oreationy  supported  by  the  development  of  existing  Acts  of 
God  toward  matter.  By  Thomab  A.  Dayies.  "In  begin- 
ning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth."  Gsv.  i,  1. 
pp.  416.  8vo.    New  York :  Kudd  &  Carleton.    1857. 

The  Testim^ony  of  the  Rocksy  or  Oeclogy  in  Us  hearings  on  the 
two  TheologieSy  Natural  wind  Revealed.  Bj  Hugh  MnjiKB. 
^^  Thou  shidt  be  in  leagne  with  the  stones  of  the  fields." 
Job.    pp.  600.  12mo.    1857. 

Science  and  the  Bible.  By  Jameb  D.  Daka.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  January  and  July,  1856,  and  April  and  July,  1857. 

Thb  prophecies  and  the  creation — ^the  one  pertaining  to  the 
future,  the  other  to  the  mysterious  past — are  now,  more  than 
ever,  favorite  topics  of  thought  and  speculation.  The  rapid 
move  of  events  over  the  world  seems  to  betoken  the  speedy 
fulfillment  of  promise,  and  the  eager  mind  finds  wings  in  the 
words  of  prophecy  for  venturesome  flights  through  the  coming 
ages.  On  the  o^er  hand,  the  progress  of  science  is  making 
man  feel  strong  and  wise.  Every  new  fact  is  seemingly 
exalting  his  point  of  vision,  and  opening  an  increasing  vast- 
ness  of  view  into  time  and  space ;  and  under  the  impetus  thus 
acquired,  he  makes  daring  excursions  up  the  boundless  past, 
roams  boldly  amid  the  very  scenes  of  creation,  and  sometimes, 
in  impious  presumption,  thinks  to  have  reached  the  very 
Throne  of  Power,  from  which  he  looks  out  upon  nature  and 
nature's  work,  and  says,  "  There  is  no  GKmL" 

The  spirit  of  man  is  fitted  for  eternal  progress ;  and  even 
its  most  ambitious  soarings  are  the  promptings  of  its  great- 
ness. But  that  greatness  exhibits  its  highest  exaltation,  when 
it  realizes  the  littleness  of  the  finite  in  the  presence  of  the  Infi- 
nite Spirit; — ^when  it  dares  to  look  up,  only  with  deep  humili- 
ty ; — ^when  it  feels  the  need  of  a  divine  revelation  to  guide 
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to  spiritaal  trnth,  and  looks  upon  the  works  of  creation  as 
otiier  nttered  words  of  the  Creator,  full  of  wisdom  and  rich  in 
blessing.  It  becomes  the  student  of  nature  to  tread  reverentlj 
among  these  '^  His  glorious  works/'  remembering  that  all 
are  for  the  exaltation  of  the  soul,  whose  true  mission  is  de- 
clared in  the  Bible.  And  the  student  of  the  Bible  should 
surely  tread  as  reverently,  and  find  delight  in  all  deciphered 
truth.  There  is  wisdom,  besides  what  the  Psalmist  thought,  in 
tiie  bright  words,  "  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  Earth,  and 
Bighteousness  shall  look  down  from  Heaven."  That  Right- 
eousness and  this  truth,  blending  in  the  spirit  of  man,  shall 
bring  on  the  prophetic  day  of  which  he  sung. 

The  various  systems  of  Cosmogony,  which,  f5rom  time  to 
time,  are  making  their  appearance,  proceed  mostly,  when  not 
mere  inteUectnal  conceptions,  from  one  of  the  two  sources  of 
knowledge,  nature  or  inspiration ;  and  many  are  the  conflicts 
engendered,  as  if  these  different  sources  were  not  in  fact  from 
one  fountain.  Biblical  scholars  must  admit  the  unity,  what- 
ever scepticism  may  say ;  and  as  searchers  for  divine  truth,  we 
naturally  and  earnestly  ask,  wherein  lies  this  unity?  Every 
passing  year  is  adding  to  the  interest  and  seriousness  of  the 
inquiry.  Science  seems  to  be  keeping  its  divergent  track,  and 
shall  the  Bible  swerve  from  its  course  in  chase  of  so  unsteady 
a  light  ?  Science  appears,  too,  to  be  almost  unconcerned  as  to  I 
its  influence  on  sacred  truth,  and  but  rarely  takes  up  the\ 
Mosaic  history  for  discussion ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  book 
after  book  appears,  proving  l^e  deep  anxiety  that  all  eamesti 
faithful  thinkers  feel  in  the  great  question.  Where  is  science 
tending  f  What  can  be  thrown  out  to  check  her  wayward- 
ness ?    Or  is  she  not  as  wrong  as  often  charged  ? 

We  have  no  fears  for  the  result,  assured  that  all  will  redound 
to  the  glory  of  Ood  and  His  Scriptures.  Tet  we  would  know 
the  result,  if  the  future  may  be  penetrated  with  the  helps 
around  us.  We  would  know  whether  science  will  not  retrace 
her  steps,  as  she  looks  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  or 
whether  she  will  still  move  on  in  her  accustomed  track. 

Various  courses  have  been  followed  with  the  view  of  avert- 
ing the  encroachments  of  error.    We  propose  to  consider  some 
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of  the  argamentB  and  snggestionB  that  have  been  brought 
forward,  in  order  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  we  stand  with 
respect  to  science,  and  where  the  line  of  truth  leads. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  geological  science  is  alto- 
gether false  in  her  theories,  and  whether  true  or  false,  she  has 
nought  to  do  with  the  words  of  inspiration.  It  is  said — "  The 
record,  'God  spake,  and  it  was  done,'  sets  at  rest  aU  questions 
as  to  secondary  causes  in  creation." 

But  can  we  rest  firmly  on  this  ground  ?  Few,  at  the  present 
time,  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  With  such  a  principle 
we  encounter  many  and  serious  difficulties.  Why  should  a 
science,  resting  upon  the  very  notion  of  natural  causes,  cany 
with  it  every  mind  that  gives  the  subject  close  attention  ?  Is 
no  one  so  firm  in  the  faith  as  to  withstand  its  alluring  in- 
fluence? Reason  bends  listening  to  nature,  and  but  one  uni- 
form voice  appears  to  be  heard ;  all  come  away  with  the  same 
story : — ^that  of  rocks  having  been  made  by  slow  acting 
causes — ^that  of  races  of  animals  in  many  successions  having 
lived  in  ages  before  man.  Nature  thus  impresses  reason 
searching  out  her  ways  ;  and  is  reason  so  inherently  false  or  so 
evil  in  her  proclivities  that  she  cannot  be  trusted  to  study 
God's  works?  Is  this  the  curse  of  the  Fall — ^reason  prostrate 
and  blind?  How,  then,  can  man  see  God  Himself  in  his 
works,  or  trust  truth  from  any  source  ? 

But  it  is  suggested  that  fossils  were  placed  in  the  rocks  for 
a  good  purpose,  namely,  as  a  trial  of  our  faith.  Man  has  trials 
in  his  own  sinful  heart ;  and  his  triumphs  over  the  temptations 
thus  arising  are  his  great  means  of  spiritual  progress.  But 
has  the  world,  in  addition,  been  made  so  full  of  falsehood  or 
counterfeits,  that  reason  may  not  safely  look  abroad  on  the  face 
of  creation  ?    And  is  this  so  for  the  increase  of  faith  ? 

Strolling  into  a  secluded  wood,  where  deer  have  their  homes 
and  sports,  and  also  their  ills,  we  perchance  see  by  the  way, 
the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  animals  lying  as  it  had  been  left 
in  death.  It  excites  a  shade  of  pity,  and  we-  pass  on.  After 
ranging  for  a  while  through  the  forest,  we  come  to  an  open 
field  that  may  have  been  a  marsh,  and  approaching  an  exca- 
vation, we  observe  the  projecting  limbs  of  another  animal,  the 
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bonee  lying  together  in  regular  order,  every  part  perfect  and 
even  fireah-looking,  yet  nnlike  any  beast  of  the  existing  woods 
and  even  of  the  continent — ^its  head  having  huge  tusks,  ele- 
phant-like, and  teeth  differing  in  form  and  size  from  those  of 
all  living  species ;  yet,  the  skeleton  is  so  complete  in  every  part, 
that  we  perceive  it  needs  only  its  muscles,  tendons,  and  hide 
renewed,  and  the  moving  principle  of  life,  to  march  off  as  the 
buffalo  now  treads  the  mountain  plains  of  the  west.  Still 
farther  on  we  go,  and  by  and  by,  a  ledge  of  rocks  rises  boldly 
before  us  ;  here  we  stop  and  wonder  over  the  semblances  of 
shells  through  the  strata,  and  still  more,  at  the  bones  of  a  huge 
crocodile-like  animal  partly  exposed  between  the  layers, — the 
bones  of  the  back  nearly  all  in  place, — ^the  ribs  there,  only 
broken  from  pressure, — ^the  enamel-covered  teeth  set  in  file 
along  the  powerful  jaws, — ^the  skull  with  its  empty  brain- 
cavity  and  its  staring  sockets  for  eyes, — and  near  by,  scales 
like  die  armor  of  modem  reptiles ; — ^moreover,  the  bones  close- 
ly resembling  ordinary  bones,  with  the  same  openings  or  tubes 
for  blood-vessels,  the  same  sutures  in  the  skull  and  processes 
to  the  vertebrsB,  the  same  internal  texture  even  under  close 
microBcopic  examination,  (for  fossil  bones  are  in  general  not 
merely  bones  in  form,  but  in  all  their  structure ;) — and  yet  the 
whole  having  striking  peculiarities  which  mark  the  skeleton 
as  belonging  to  no  species  that  the  world  now  contains : — ^What 
is  the  mind's  necessary  conclusion  ? 

Must  it  not  say,  that  these  bones,  although  found  in  the  solid 
rock,  were,  at  some  time  in  the  past,  clad  with  their  armor  ? 
that  the  empty  skull  once  had  its  brain,  the  eye-sockets  their 
eyes,  the  bdng  its  period  of  life  ? 

In  addition,  let  some  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, — ^broken 
shells  and  the  like, — ^be  taken  from  within  the  skeleton, 
(as  has  been  observed  in  strata  thousands  of  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  series  ;)— or  let  the  excrements  be  found  of  just  the 
form  that  corresponds  with  the  structure  of  the  extremity  of 
the  intestine  in  existing  animals  of  related  type,  and  of  the 
chemical  composition  suiting  such  an  origin, — ^no  uncommon 
fietct,  according  to  geology :  can  the  mind  refuse  to  believe 
that  those  jaws  and  teeth  once  obeyed  greedy  passion  and  kill- 
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ed  and  ate  ?  The  depth  to  which  bones  lie  buried  does  not  af- 
fect the  nature  of  the  eyidence ;  the  skeleton  is  a  buried  skel- 
eton in  any  case :  and  so  with  all  fossils.  The  shells  in  the 
same  bed  of  rock,  while  having  a  form  that  proves  them  to  be 
of  extinct  species,  may  present  all  the  fundamental  qualities 
of  recent  species,  even  to  the  minntest  microscopic  character- 
istics of  the  different  parts ;  and  thus  they  often  declare  from 
their  inmost  natures  that  they  are  actually  buried  shells,  and 
protest  against  being  regarded  count^eits.  It  would  be  as 
jnst  to  require  the  admission  that  b^k  is  white,  as  that  a  shell, 
which  has  all  the  sensible  and  discoverable  qualities  of  a  sheU, 
is  no  shell  and  not  the  relic  of  a  species  once  living.  The  only 
safe  method  for  science  or  common  sense,  is  to  reason  upon  a 
shell  found  deep  in  the  earth's  crust  as  all  men  do  upon  one 
at  the  surface,  on  the  bone  of  the  rocks  as  on  the  bone  of  an 
earth-mound,  believing  that  Gk>d  is  truthful  and  truth-loving. 
This  is  the  ordinary,  honest,  every  day  mode  of  using  reason ; 
and  any  other  is  only  dealing  in  rash  and  unrighteous  hypoth- 
esis, false  to  nature,  to  man,  and  to  Ood. 

Is  it  still  said  that  fossils  were  made  as  models  or  ^^  types  " 
of  after  creations  in  the  kingdoms  of  life  ( — ^we  ask,  were  the 
oqprclitee  so  made  also  ( 

Fossils  are  no  fit  means  of  trying  man's  faith  in  revelation. 
That  faith  could  not  stand,  if  it  demanded  a  sacrifice  of  man's 
birth-right.  We  believe  that  Hugh  Miller,  the  Christian  ge- 
ologist, read  wisely  the  ^'  testimony  of  the  rocks,"  when  he 
pronounced  the  fossil  fishes  gathered  from  the  layers  the  re- 
mains of  species  living  in  ancient  seas.  And  his  labors  in  re- 
storing the  past  are  one  with  those  of  all  geologists. 

To  set  aside  these  geological  conclusions,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  appeal  to  man's  liability  to  error.  As  an  example— it 
is  stated  that  a  '^  savant,"  were  he  to  look  upon  the  first  crea- 
ted tree  of  any  species,  would  see  no  evidence  of  its  being  the 
first,  and  would  conclude  that  it  had  grown  from  a  seed — and 
BO  blunder.  But  this  statement  is  not  correct.  Science  would 
recognize  a  conformity  to  the  general  law  of  propagation  by 
seed,  as  one  principle ;  and  as  a  eeoond  truth,  that  somewhere 
in  the  line,  the  series  had  its  beginning  by  a  first  tree  or  seed, 
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for  this  fact  geological  science  has  decisively  proved  for  each 
species ;  and  this  is  what  it  would  say.  It  would  be  right  in 
the  great  truths  which  it  wonld  announce — ^that  is,  in  its  state- 
ment oi jprinoypUB.  Beyond  this,  man  might  go  and  err, — ^bnt 
not  science,  for  here  it  stops. 

Without  more  argument  we  condnde  that  we  must  acquit 
geologists  of  blame  and  their  reasoning  of  falsity,  when  they 
say,  that  the  fossils  of  the  rocks  are  argamo  remains,  and  that 
the  rocks  themselves  are  accumulations  of  earth,  now  consoli- 
dated, that  were  once  their  burial  places.  The  line  of  truth 
cannot  Le  athwart  the  very  initiatory  idea  of  geological  sci- 
ence— the  action  of  natural  coAJtses  in  the  course  of  the  history 
(fereation^ 

That  extreme  view  of  literalness  in  the  interpretation  of 
Genesis  which  excludes  all  natural  causes,  and  limits  the 
whole  creation  from  the  beginning  to  six  days  of  twenty-four 
hours,  is  usually  made  to  rest  on  the  onmipotence  of  the  Deity. 
^  He  can  create  at  the  word ;  and,  as  the  fiat  implies  it,  he  did 
so  create  all  things.''  It  is  an  argument  of  real  force,  based  on 
exalted  views  of  the  Creator,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious 
reading  of  Oenesid ;  and  one  to  be  relinquished  only  upon 
the  fullest  consideration  of  the  inspired  words,  and  the  strong- 
est testimony.  Yet  when  relinquished,  we  find  our  views  of 
the  Infinite  God  vastly  more  exalted.  The  ages  come  forward 
in  long  procession  to  declare  His  glory.  And  the  great  truth 
opening  the  nan*ative  and  sounded  forth  in  varied  but  harmo- 
nious tones  through  the  following  verses, — ^^  In  the  BEomiNNa, 

QOD  ORBATED  THE  HEAVENS  AND  THE  EARTH  " — ^has  lost  UOthiug 

of  its  sublimity. 

The  ^^  Cosmogomfy  or  the  Mysteries  of  OreaUon^^^  whose  tide 
is  died  in  full  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  large  octavo  vol- 
ume recently  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  advocating 
ibe  doctrine  of  creation  by  fiats  in  six  ordinary  days ;  and  as 
it  is  the  latest  exposition  of  this  subject,  its  arguments  natu- 
idDy  arrest  our  attention,  before  we  proceed  farther  with  our 
discussion.  The  author  ranges  out  of  the  usual  course,  and 
makes  bold  to  attack  science  with  her  ovm  armament    We 
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,  regret,  however,  to  find  in  the  work  little  to  commend,  be- 
sides its  professed  respect  for  the  Bible.  The  author  is  evi- 
dentlj  in  no  sense  a  scholar,  and  is  grappling  a  great  subject 
with  untried  weapons.  His  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  exegesis 
are  all  bad,  and  the  last  wretchedly  scientific.  He  displays 
the  chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  talks  criti- 
cally but  ignorantly.  We  should  pass  by  the  yolnme  with  a 
very  brief  word,  were  it  not  that  even  such  a  work  is  not 
too  shallow  to  meet  with  applause  and  hungry  readers;  and 
its  adoption  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  day  tends  to 
blind  the  mind,  not  guarded,  to  its  perversions  of  the  Mosaic 
account. 

The  "Introduction"  (page  6)  opens  with  the  singular  sen- 
tence, "  Upon  the  next  jpoffe  is  a  figwative  repreaeniaUon  in 
names  of  the  Eisbnal  God,  and  His  OreaUons  and  OombtMh 
tions.^^  This  "next  page"  contains, stretching  across  it,  two 
radiated  rectangular  figures,  (an  ancient  symbol,)  with  the 
word  "  btkrnal"  between,  in  one  of  which  is  the  Hebrew  b*J 
and  in  the  other  (which  should  have  been  the  first)  the  word 
0\"TbM.  These  make  up  the  "figurative  representation  in 
names  of  the  Eternal  Gk>d." 

Kext  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  "CREATIONS,"  vis: 
"Spacb,  Matter,  Akdcal  Life,  Immortal  Life" — ^these  hav- 
ing been  explained  as  the  four  "created"  principles  out  of 
which  all  the  "combinations"  which  exist  in  the  XJniverBe 
were  "  made ;"  after  these,  the  word  "  COMBINATIONS,"  in- 
eluding,  as  the  next  words  show, "  Temporal  Existenobs,"  dieee 
so-called  "  temporal  existences,"  or  "  combinations  "  constituting 
the  rest  of  creation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  uses  of  the 
words  "created"  and  "made"  are  meant  to  correspond  with 
the  different  Hebrew  words  employed  in  the  original.  Accord* 
ing  to  these  announcements,  vegetaible  life  was  not  among 
the  ereatione.  life  as  Jirei  expressed  in  the  plant  was  not 
"create"  but  "made;"  it  is  only  a  "combination;"  while 
animal  life  was  "created."  A  combination?  Of  what!  Space 
it  appears,  was  an  actual  creation, — a  creation  of  room  to 
work  in. 

The  next  page  (p.  6)  contains  in  large  letters,  title-page  like, 
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a  list  of  the  ^^  N<Uwral  La/W8  regulating  Matter  given  in  the 
Order  of  their  EstMishmewt  f^  another  patch  on  the  narra- 
tive by  Moses.  It  makes  cohesive  and  chemical  ottraciAon  to 
precede  gramtaiion^  and  omits  light  and  heat  altogether.  On 
a  subsequent  page,  we  learn  that  the  creation  of  air  out  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  of  water  out  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, took  place  on  the  second  day,  but  gravitation  was  insti- 
tated  on  the  /ourth  day.  So  water  was  created,  and  for  two 
days  existed,  without  gravity/  What  kind  of  spirit  water 
was  this?  According  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  creation  of  the  firm- 
ament was  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere  out  of  its  "primor- 
dial elements."  The  6th  and  7th  verses,  beginning,  "And  Grod 
said,  let  there  be  a  firmament,"  are  paraphrased  thus: 

6.  "God  combined  nitrogen  and  oxjgen  to  make  air  to  be  above  the  waters 
▼hich  were  to  be  combined,  and  below  its  primordial  particles.'* 

7.  '*God  80  made  the  air  and  combined  the  waters  of  hydrogen  and  oxjgen, 
and  placed  them  below  the  air.  God  established  all  the  laws  respecting  the  form- 
ation of  air  and  water.** 

This  is  dragging  in  science  by  the  heels, — ^a  way  we  presume 
she  would  protest  against  decidedly. 

The  ushering  in  of  this  second  day — div/mdl  day  as  it  is 
styled,  but  which,  translated  into  other  English,  might  read 
daUy  day — ^is  thus  described: 

"The  first  sunless  day,  with  all  the  attributes  and  changes  of  the  diurnal  day 
had  now  passed,  the  eyening  had  closed  in,  and  the  morning  blushed  upon  thi^ 
lawless  and  breathless  world  of  matter.  Affinity  and  attraction,  the  great  dis- 
tuben  of  its  repose,  were  yet  in  Creation*s  womb,  and  the  strifes,  which  they 
hare  since  engendered,  were  buried  in  silence,  and  primitiTc  particles  lay  at  peaoe 
wifh  each  other.** 

This  peace  among  the  "  primitive  particles  "  on  that "  diurnal 
day"  was  soon  after  disturbed  by  the  combination  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  make  air  and 
water,  as  above  announced,  and  thus,  the  strifes  engendered 
by  the  love-like  attributes  of  affinity  and  attraction  began. 

The  paraphrase  of  the  command,  "  Let  Light  be,"  is  equally 
remarkable  :  "  And  God  combined  the  three  primitive  colors 
or  primordial  rays,  and  made  white  light." 

VOL.   XVI.  6 
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Again,  for  the  third  day,  we  read  the  following,  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  gathering  of  the  waters  together,  and  the 
appearing  of  the  dry  land,  (9th  verse) : 

**  And  Qod  combined  the  primordial  dementi  of  nuttter,  thereby  otiginftting 
certain  laws  of  Attraction,  Form  and  Color,  which  he  thus  established." 

Form  and  color,  according  to  the  scheme  on  page  6, 
were  established  after  chemical  affinity,  cohesive  attraction, 
electric  attraction,  etc.,  but  before  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion ;  while  in  the  account  of  the  j^t  day,  the  three  primi- 
tive colors  were  then  combined  to  make  white  light ;  so  that 
we  have  colors  before  the  first  day,  and  colors  established  in 
matter  on  the  third  day.  The  author  afterwards  explains 
further,  that  the  "  law  of  color,"  instituted  on  the  thvrd  day, 
^^  results  from  the  conferred  ability  of  aggregated  masses  of 
matter  of  uniting  with  the  different  elementary  rays  of  light" 
Is  this  throwing  light  on  the  sacred  record  ?  Or  does  the  au- 
thor's exegesis  lack  certain  primordial  elements  essential  to 
such  a  result? 

Again,  after  explaining  the  combination  on  the  second  day 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to  form  air,  and  that  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  form  water,  he  observes — cloudily  as  usual — ^in 
his  remarks  on  the  third  day : 

"  Chemical  affinity,  Attraction,  Form  and  Color,  are  the  four  ample  laws  which 
were  instituted  on  the  Combinations  of  the  third  day^s  formations ;  though  Chem- 
ical affinity.  Electric  attraction,  and  the  attraction  of  Cohesion  were  instituted  on 
the  second  day  in  the  formation  of  water  and  air ;  but  the  institution  of  these 
forces,  as  applied  to  solid  bodies,  was  reserTcd  till  the  third  day :" 

as  if  a  new  and  distinct  law  was  established  for  solids, — when 
in  fact,  the  three  conditions  of  gas,  liquid  and  solid,  as  in  the 
case  of  water,  are  due  simply  to  relation  to  heat,  according  to 
a  single  simple  law. 

One  new  discovery,  with  regard  to  the  "  beginning,"  we 
have  not  yet  cited :  that  "  the  Earth  was  created  in  that  part 
of  her  orbit  called  the  Autumnal  equinox." 

Under  the  siasth  day,  there  is  quite  a  long  dissertation,  as 
profound  as  the  rest  of  the  work,  on  '^  A-dam  "  and  <^  Sa-ch 
domh^^  and  it  ends  in  the  conclusion,  that 

"  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  Bible  which  declares  that  there  was  hfmi  om 
man  and  but  one  %ooman  under  the  name  of  A-dam,  or  at  first  created.     The 
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Prophet  himfelf  dooi  not  laj  so ;  and  on  what  ground,  except  upon  that  of  pre- 
ooBoeiTed  oiwiiona,  can  we  ourselres  Bay  so  f* 

*"  How  many  it  pleased  Ood  to  hielude  under  the  broad  appeUation  of  A-dem^  it 
is  not  for  US  to  say,  whether  of  male  or  female.** 

Does  ''male  or  female"  qualify  "us,''  as  the  grammar  re- 
quires, or  A-damt  The  subject  of  races,  also,  has  its  long 
elucidations  in  this  place.    He  remarks — 

**  The  greater  mass  of  mankind  are  now,  we  think,  satisfied  that  a  negro  cannot 
be  die  olbpring  of  white  parentage.*' 

Black  makes  black,  and  white  makes  white  ;  and  so,  it  is 
argaed,  it  has  been  through  all  time ;  and  therefore  the  negro 
is  one  of  the  ^'primitive  types."  And  here  he  quotes  the 
unsafe  work  of  Peter  A.  Browne  on  "  Trichologj,"  or  the  hair 
in  different  races  of  men.  Still,  all  men  are  of  one  hlood^ 
not  of  one  kind  of  hair,  for,  he  says,  "  chemical  science  nas 
proved  the  fact "  *by  direct  chemical  analysis. 

Hie  question  of  the  Flood  is  also  discussed.  We  cite  a 
single  sentence : 

"  To  make  the  idea  of  diversity  of  races  consistent  with  existing  *  types,*  the 
food  should  not  hare  destroyed  the  generations  of  A-dam ;  and  turning  to  the 
original,  we  find  no  account  of  such  destruction,  while  every  Ha-a-dam,  except 
Noah  and  his  fiunily,  was  lost.** 

The  drift  and  depth  of  the  author  will  be  understood  from 
the  above.  Labored  criticism  over  his  Hebrew  or  his  reason- 
ings therefrom,  would  be  waste  words  and  time.  What  has 
been  given  will  sufficiently  illustrate  his  method  of  exegesis. 
We  cite  an  example  or  two  more  of  his  rhetoric  and  style  of 
thought  The  ^^  Address  to  the  Header,"  thus  opens : — ^^  The 
misapplication  of  the  term  ^  Science,'  to  fallacious  deductiona 
from  geological  facts,  has  mainly  been  the  cause  of  the 
appearance  of  this  work ;"  and  then  follows  the  questionable 
definition,  ^^  Natural  science  is  the  developed  acts  of  God 
towards  matter,"  an  idea  displayed  also  on  the  title-page. 
Evidently  the  author  does  not  know  what  he  is  about  in 
putting  his  words  and  sentences  together,  or  else  he  is  deeper 
in  scepticism  than  the  general  tenor  of  his  work  would  imply. 

On  page  308,  occurs  the  following  scrap  of  theology  and 
fine  writing,  on  the  establishment  of  motion  in  space : 
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**  The  great  regulatory  law  of  motion  is  sublime  in  its  conception  and  beantHiil 
in  its  design.  Can  man  conceive  of  anything  which  approaches  such  a  stupend- 
ous work  as  that  which  space  encloses?  The  reason  why  man  offends  against  the 
laws  of  God  is  owing  alone  to  his  Ignorance  both  of  His  attributes  and  His  works. 
There  can  be  no  mortal  being  made  in  the  image  of  the  Ckkatob  of  all  things  who 
would  thus  offend,  could  he  but  be  placed  at  some  point  of  the  uniyerse,  and 
gather  in  at  a  view  the  immensity  of  its  extent  and  the  sublimity  of  its  motions. 

"  Any  sketch  which  we  could  give  of  the  whole  Creation  in  this  work  would  be 
a  mere  approximation,  and  the  very  undertaking  to  represent  such  immensity  upon 
paper  would  seem  to  cramp  creation.  Tet  such  an  attempt  might  be  useful  to  some 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  an  attempted  conception  of  its  vastness.  We  have  seen  the 
relatiye  size  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  in  a  former  figure ;  but  if  we  should  undertake 
to  give  the  relative  size  of  this  solar  system  to  the  balance  of  creation,  a  micro- 
scope could  not  show  the  dot,  while  we  could  find  no  space  on  earth  sufficient  to 
describe  the  great  circle  of  the  universe.  Thus,  we  may  suppose  that  we  can 
measure  the  works  of  God;  but,  though  we  may  approach,  we  can  never  fully 
comprehend.^* 

The  citations  show  that  the  author  makes  great  use  of  sci- 
ence. He  talks  of  elements  and  "subtiles,^'  endosmose  and 
exosmose,  chemical  composition  and  crystallization,  metallic 
ores  and  veins,  granite,  slate,  coal,  sulphur,  quartz,  and  other 
such  topics,  making  several  of  them  the  subjects  of  special 
chapters.  He  builds  up  his  confident  arguments  against  coal 
as  a  vegetable  product,  and  against  those  '^  who  distort  reason 
and  their  own  common  sense,"  so  far  as  to  believe  it ;  against 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  deltas,  as  sedimentary  accumu- 
lations ;  against  stones  or  boulders  as  worn  rocks,  calling  the 
boulder,  "  God^s  great  Creative  Seal,"  "  conclusive  proof  of 
an  immediate  creation  ;"  against  valleys  as  formed  by  water- 
erosion  ;  against  fossils  as  organic  remains ; — ^innocent  of  any 
suspicion,  poor  man,  that  his  science  is  all  out  at  the  elbows, 
or  that  he  may  misjudge  chemists  and  geologists  at  his  Quix- 
otic tribunal. 

Such  a  work  is  sure  to  contain  a  rare  store  of  novelties.  On 
page  210,  we  learn,  in  an  italicized  sentence,  that  the  author 
^^  thinks  mineral  coal  must  he  the  slow  hut  mysterious  carhoni- 
aation  of  day-slate ;"  so  coal  may  be  made  from  clay  beds, 
but  positively  "  not  by  any  known  process  from  wood."  For 
whoever  heard  of  coid  being  made  from  wood  I^ 

*The  formation  of  coal  is  thus  explained  by  geological  writers : 

Wood  consists  of  about  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  carbon  (the  essential  element  of 
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On  pa^  220,  an  argument  against  the  view  that  anthracite 
coal  was  once  bitnminous  coal,  and  has  lost  its  bitumen  by 
heat,  is  brought  out  strong  by  taking  the  anthracite  as  tvxh 
thirds  of  all  the  mineral  coal  of  the  United  States ;  while, 
according  to  R.  0.  Taylor,  (Statistics  of  Coal,  Philadelphia, 
1855,)  the  anthracite  area  is  less  than  one-three-htindredth 
part  of  the  whole. 

On  page  223,  we  learn  that  what  miners  call  "  faults  "  in  coal 
seams  (fractures  with  dislocations)  were  regarded  as  enigmas 
until  the  explanation  occurred  to  Mr.  Davies  that  they  were 
"  a  provision  against  fire  and  consumption  by  the  Almighty 
wisdom ;"  moreover,  the  Creator  has  "  aided  the  miner  in  his 
search,  by  making  the  faults  universaUy  the  same.^  Miners 
tell  a  very  different  story  on  this  point. 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  author,  in  his  wise  way,  that 
the  fibrous  charcoal-like  coal,  between  layers  of  anthracite,  is 
only  an  example  of  a  fibrous  structure  like  that  of  any  mineral ; 
"it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  coal ;  it  is  an  inhe- 
rent law  of  its  own  formation."  But  science  has  discovered 
that  this  fibrous  coal,  and  also  the  solid  mineral  coal  when 
sliced  thin  and  examined  under  a  microscope,  often  show  all 

cotl)  and  fifty-one  of  the  two  gases  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  In  the  complete 
bnnimg  of  wood  in  the  open  fire,  the  whole  (with  the  exception  of  a  little  ashes) 
passes  off  in  a  gaseous  state.  In  a  less  perfect  burning,  or  with  a  half-emothered 
iire  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  mostly  shut  off  from  the  wood,  the  two  gases  of 
the  wood  are  driven  off  with  some  of  the  carbon,  the  rest  of  the  carbon  is  left  as 
ekaareoal. 

Kow  in  the  decomposition  of  wood  or  leaves  lying  on  the  snrfkce  of  the  ground, 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  in  our  forests,  almost  the  whole  disappears  in  a  gaseous 
state,  (just  as  when  burnt  in  an  open  fire  to  which  the  air  has  free  access,)  a  little 
carbon  alone  remaining  behind  to  give  a  black  color  to  the  soil.  But  when  the 
change  takes  place  under  water,  especially  if  beneath  layers  of  earth,  by  which 
the  atmosphere  is  almost  whoQy  excluded,  the  decomposition  is  only  partial,  (as  in 
ahaif-wDOtheredfire;)  the  gases  mostly  escape  taking  off  some  of  the  carbon,  and 
what  is  left  as  mineral  coal,  contains  the  rest  of  the  carbon ;  it  usually  has  dis- 
seminated through  it  one  or  more  compounds  made  of  a  little  of  the  carbon  along 
with  the  remainder  of  the  gases,  constituting  often  some  kinds  of  bitumen  or 
pitch,  as  in  bitnminous  coaL  Anthracite  has  little  or  no  bitumen.  Thus  wood  and 
coal  difl^  only  in  that  the  former  has  lost  part  of  its  constituents.  Some  of  the 
sihes  of  wood  (potash)  disappears  by  solution,  but  not  all ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
earth  or  sediment,  mixed  with  the  decaying  vegetation,  adds  impurities  to  the  coal 
of  the  coal-bed. 
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the  structure  of  the  original  plant,  and  so  distinctly,  that  the 
kind  of  plant  in  which  it  originated  may  be  inferred  from  the 
stmcture.  Geologists  also  tell  us  that  abed  of  coal  often  rests 
on  a  clay  layer  full  of  roots  of  trees,  as  if  the  layer  had  been  an 
old  dirt  bed  or  soil  overgrown  by  forests;  and  stumps  and 
trunks  abound  in  coal  regions. 

The  above  are  examples  of  the  "  facts "  in  the  volume. 
Every  page  affords  more  such  to  an  extent  that  may  be  taken 
as  eitiher  lamentable  or  laughable.  The  book  is  a  queer  one. 
It  is  "  scientific,'^  excessively  so.  The  paraphrase  of  Genesis 
is  "scientific ;"  the  argument  throughout  is  very  "scientific." 
But  the  author,  unfortunately,  was  not  scientific,  except  a  wry 
litUej  and  hence  the  tissue  of  blunders  and  absurdities,— 
blunders  which  even  we  can  perceive  without  consulting  much 
our  scientific  friends. 

This  new  scientific  revision  of  Genesis  certainly  contains 
nothing  leading  us  to  doubt  the  conclusion  already  expressed, — 
that  natural  causes,  established  by  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence, 
were  in  action  during  the  progress  of  creation,  and  that 
through  their  operation,  rocks  were  made  by  fire,  by  water, 
and  by  the  growth  and  accumulation  of  shells  and  corals,  as 
now  they  are  forming  over  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

There  is  an  old  argument  that  is  occasionally  brightened  up 
anew  for  an  encounter  with  geology.  Upon  which  we  may  say 
a  word,  for  we  see  it  is  out  again  in  a  recent  publication.  It 
1^  is, — ^that  the  deluge  did  all  that  science  regards  as  the  work 
'  of  long  periods  of  time ;  that  is,  it  spread  out  the  rocks  in 
strata,  and  filled  them  with  organic  remains,  besides  producing 
the  various  disturbances  of  the  beds.  \ ' 

But  geological  treatises  state,  (and  they  may  certainly  be 
trusted  on  this  point,  a  direct  inference  from  measurement,) 
that  the  strata  have  been  piled  up, — ^reckoning  from  the 
lowest  containing  fossils  to  the  uppermost — ^to  a  thickness  of  fif- 
teen miles  or  so,  or  at  least  60,000  feet,  and  among  them  there 
are  almost  innumerable  alternations  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
clay  rocks,  and  conglomerates  or  pebble  rocks.  Moreover,  each 
stratum  is  peculiar  in  its  organic  remains,  no  two  being  alike ; 
and  until  approaching  the  very  top  of  the  series,  these  organic 
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remainB  are  not  the  remains  of  Bpecies  now  living ;  they  affirm, 
that  even  some  tcne  of  thooaands  of  different  species  of  ani- 
mals haye  passed  utterly  from  existence  during  the  formation 
of  these  rocks^  their  relics  in  the  rocks  attesting  to  the  fact ; 
and  in  this  number  of  extinct  species,  there  were  more  kinds 
of  quadrupeds  than  now  exist  on  the  globe.  Can  we  believe 
this  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  ddtige  f  Bead  over  the 
account  in  Gknesis  carefully,  and  note  that  notwithstanding 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  all  went  on  so 
quietly,  that  the  ark  was  not  carried  very  far  from  its  starting 
place,  and  at  least  olive  trees  were  left  standing.  Consider,  also, 
that  water  flooding  a  country  has  but  little  upturning  p6wer, 
for  in  the  case  of  the  most  violent  flood  now  experienced, 
it  leaves  our  earth-formed  river  meadows  almost  undisturb- 
ed, and  only  gouges  the  hills  where  the  descent  is  rapid ; — 
remember  too  that  the  waters  rested  on  the  land  but  one 
year : — ^then  say,  could  the  dduge  have  made  rocks  in  suc- 
cessive layers  fuU  of  organic  remains  of  extinct  species,  to  a 
thickness  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  feet,  nearly  five  times 
die  height  of  Mount  Ararat?  Has  the  antediluvian  world 
been  remodeled  to  such  an  extent  ? 

The  deluge  had  a  moral  end,  bearing  upon  man ;  thus  the 
Bible  testifies.  Nowhere  are  we  informed  that  rocks  were 
made  or  destroyed.  The  olive  leaf  is  a  pledge  of  undisturbed 
fields,  although  a  world's  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed. 

We  proceed  now  with  our  inquiry  :  What  is  there  of  stable 
truth  in  geology  or  science  generally  in  addition  to  this  idea 
of  natural  causes,  which  affects  the  interpretation  of  the  Mo- 
saic narrative  f 

We  have  attentively  compared  the  writings  of  geologists  in 
(^er  to  find  out  the  points  in  which  there  is  universal  agree- 
ment ;  and  we  have  looked,  too,  into  the  history  of  the  science, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  changes  in  its  theories  that  have  taken 
place,  or  may  be  looked  for,  wishing  to  know  the  whole  truth. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  arrived  at,  in  our  survey ; 
&ey  show  more  stability  on  all  essential  points  than  is  often 
attributed  to  the  conclusicMis  of  geological  science. 

2.  The  stratified  rocks,  as  they  are  called — ^those  that  lie  in 
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saccesfiive  layers  and  strata — conetitnte  a  chronological  serieB, 
as  much  so  as  the  events  in  an  ordinary  history.  Each  owes 
its  origin  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
formed,  that  is,  the  extent,  temperature,  nature,  currents,  or 
waves,  of  the  seas  of  the  period,  and  other  related  causes. 
Each  contains  more  or  less  of  fossils  or  organie  remains,  the 
layers,  in  succession  diflfering  from  one  another  as  to  their  spe- 
cies ;  which  fossils  are  the  relics  of  the  living  beings — shell- 
fish, corals,  fishes,  etc. — ^that  were  in  existence  when  the  par- 
ticular bed  of  rock  containing  them  was  forming.  Each,  there- 
fore, was  for  a  time,  the  burial  place  of  the  region,  and  tells 
who  then  lived  and  died.  The  whole  series  consequently  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  chronological  order  of  life  or  of  living  spe- 
cies in  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the  chronological 
order  in  the  creation  of  living  species. 

On  these  points,  we  do  not  find  a  dissenting  voice  among 
geologists.  Indeed,  the  topic  which  above  all  others,  occu- 
pies their  attention,  is  the  succession  of  life  in  the  past  history 
of  the  globe. 

3*  Geology  has  proved  that  man  had  his  beginning  as  a  spe- 
cies on  the  earth;  that  each  animal  and  plant  had  its  first  be- 
ginning ;  the  seas  and  continents  their  beginning :  and  hence 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  the  earth  had  its  beginning. 

So  says  the  Bible. 

4.  Science  seems  to  be  daily  strengthening  its  argument, 
that  physical  forces  cannot,  as  Professor  Dana  expresses  it, 
rise  into  vital,  or  vital  into  the  thinking  soul.    As  testimony 
on  this  point  is  of  interest,  we  state  further,  that  Professor 
Agassiz,  in  his  volumes  on  American  Zoology,  just  issued,  bas- 
il detailed  argument,  in  which  he  shows,  on  scientific  grounds, 
(khuX  physical  force  cannot  have  created  life,  or  have  given  on- 
f^n  of  themselves  to  a  living  being,  or  a  new  species ;  but  that 
(each  independently,  was  the  direct  work  of  an  Infinite  Mind, 
la  Personal  God.    This  excludes  also  the  making  of  species 
I  out  of  species  by  any  process  of  development — ^a  figment  of 
I  infidelity  once  seemingly  the  fruit  of  science. 

We  rejoice  in  such  confirmations  of  the  Sacred  Word.  For 
although  we  cannot  doubt  that  its  revelations  are  impregna- ' 
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ble  to  all  that  science  will  ever  bring  forward,  it  is  good  to 
see  scientific  tnith,  whatever  its  disiJoverer  may  intend,  march- 
ing forth  to  battle  for  the  Bible, — ^a  work  it  has  not  always 
done,  and  still  fails  to  do  in  tbo  much  of  its  influence. 

5.  All  geological  works  are  alike  in  proving  that  the  mak- 
ing of  man  was  the  last  act  in  creation. 

The  readings  of  science  are  thus  one  with  the  Bible  on  this 
great  point. 

6.  The  "  testimony  of  the  rocks"  all  favors  the  view,  that  the 
earth  was  once  in  a  state  of  chaos, — ^without  life,  either  animal 
or  vegetable,  without  continents  or  seas, — a  state,  according  to 
geology,  of  tmiversal  fiery  fusion. 

So  Moses  places  chaos  before  there  were  continents,  seas, 
and  living  races. 

'  However  much  we  may  hesitate  over  other  conclusions  of 
geologists,  and  discredit  their  bold  theories,  on  these  points, 
we  accept  their  facts,  and  regard  them  as  so  much  force  acting 
for  the  Bible  upon  the  growing  mind  of  the  world. 

But  we  come  now  to  a  more  serious  point,  in  which  the  in- 
terpretation of  Gtenesis  is  intimately  concerned,  and  with  re- 
gard to  which,  we  should  reason  cautiously.  It  relates  to  the 
position  of  what  may  be  called  geoloffical  timcy — ^tho  period 
when  natural  <^auses,  at  work  under  divine  guidance,  laid  up 
the  strata  of  rocks  as  they  are  found  in  the  eai*th's  crust  Some 
writ^B  <m  Oenesis  make  this  time  antecedent  to  the  six  days 
of  Moses,  while  others  regard  it  as  corresponding  to  those 
days.  In  the  former  view,  the  days  of  Genesis  are  days  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  world  was  remodeled  by  a  week 
of  new  creations  introductory  to  man's  history.  In  the  latter, 
the  days  are  prolonged  periods  of  time  covering  all  geological 
events.       ^ 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  general  argument  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  day,  as  this  subject  has  been  abun- 
dantly discussed  elsewhei^.  We  may  refer  to  a  profound  ex- 
^;etical  aignment  in  favor  of  the  days  being  periods  of  time, 
in  the  "  Six  Days  of  Creation "  of  Professor  Tayler  Lewis. 
The  writers  on  the  other  side  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers, and  need  not  be  mentioned.    We  seek  now  to  learn  what 
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geology  says  on  the  subject,  and  what  credit  shall  be  allowed 
to  its  testimony,  as  this  is  the  topic  before  ns.  We  will  state 
the  saccessive  events  as  given  by  geologists,  and  then  com* 
pare  the  series  with  the  account  in  the  Bible. 

7.  In  section  2,  (p.  88,)  it  was  admitted  to  be  an  established 
truth,  that  the  succession  in  the  life  of  the  globe,  displayed  in 
the  series  of  strata,  is  in  fact  a  succession  in  its  creations.  All 
geological  works  show,  that  in  this  succession  of  creations,  quad* 
rnpeds  were  brought  into  existence  before  man,  and  that  they 
eminently  characterized  the  age  immediately  preceding  man's 
appearance. 

8.  They  exhibit  equally  the  fact,  that  species  of  reptiles 
(and  probably  birds,)  fishes,  and  animals  of  the  inferior  tribes, 
(as  shell-fish,  corals,  etc,)  were  brought  into  existence  before, 
the  creation  of  quadrupeds. 

9.  The  creation  of  vegetation  before  the  existence  of  any 
animal  life,  does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  proved  by  organic 
remains,  for  the  earlier  strata  anterior  to  those  containing  ani- 
mal  fossils  do  not  afford  unequivocal  remains  of  plants,  al- 
tiiough  there  are  traces  of  what  may  have  been  plants.  But 
science  has  shown  that  animals  require  the  existence  of  plants 
in  order  that  they  may  themselves  exist ;  for  either  plants'  or 
animals  are  tiie  food  of  animals, — ^that  is,  plants  are  the  ulti- 
mate resource  with  the  animal  kingdom.  Science  thus  argues 
in  favor  of  the  earlier  existence  of  vegetation.  Besides,  as 
has  been  urged  by  writers  on  this  subject,  if  the  globe  was 
once  in  fusion  and  has  cooled,  its  seas  would  have  been  fit  for 
plants  when  still  too  hot  for  animals ;  and  hence,  again,  sci- 
ence infers  the  probable  earlier  existence  of  vegetation,  al- 
though in  those  oldest  of  rocks,  as  in  old  documents  generally, 
the  records  are  too  obscure  to  be  clearly  deciphered. 

10.  Geologists  by  proving  a  period  of  imiversal  fusion,  prove 
that,  at  the  same  time,  dense  vapors  covered  the  universal 
globe,  (since  a  fused  globe  would  have  had  its  oceans  and 
volatile  parts  in  a  state  of  vapor ;)  that  subsequently,  as  the 
globe  cooled  down,  there  was  a  period  when  the  clouds  had 
become  so  thinned  and  scattered  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
began  to  shine  upon  the  earth,  and  to  serve  for  signs  and  for 
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seasons  and  days.  They  'show  also  that  this  lighting  up  of  the 
globe  by  the  snn's  direct  rays^  and  this  marking  off  of  the 
days  and  seasons,  wonld  have  been  long  subsequent  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Creation's  history. 

1 1.  It  also  follows  from  the  same  condition,  that  there  wonld 
have  been  a  period  as  the  earth's  crnst  went  on  cooling,  when 
the  fiiBt  dry  land  appeared  above  the  waters.  The  time  of 
this  event  may,  for  all  that  geology  can  discover,  have  pre- 
ceded the  appearance  of  the  snn  and  moon  and  stars  alladed 
to  above. 

With  regard  to  the  several  particulars  thus  far  mentioned, 
we  find  a  uniform  statement  in  geological  works.  But  as 
geology  is  a  growing  and  changing  science,  may  we  look  for 
a  change  in  any  of  these  three  points  ?  What  says  the  past 
history  of  the  science  t 

In  this  past  history,  ever  since  the  strata  began  to  be  stud- 
ied, man  has  always  stood  as  the  last  creation,  quadrupeds  as 
preceding  man,  reptiles  and  fishes  and  the  lower  orders  as 
preceding  the  first  introduction  of  quadrapeds.  And  then  the 
other  conclusions  fiow  from  the  condition  of  a  cooling  globe, 
an  idea  wbich  has  gained  in  confidence  with  every  new 
phase  in  the  science.  We  cannot  find  that  on  any  of  these 
questions,  (and  these  are  the  particular  questions  which  bear 
upon  the  interpretation  of  Oenesis,)  there  has  been  any 
change  of  view,  excepting  a  wider  expansion  of  knowledge 
and  a  fuller  confirmation  of  the  principles  they  involve. 

Let  us  review  these  points  again. — Can  we  expect  a  change 
in  the  idea  of  natural  causes,  an  idea  as  much  the  material  of 
which  geology  is  made,  as  granite  that  of  a  granite  hillt 
Can  we  look  for  a  change  as  to  the  original  chaos,  and  the  de- 
ductions that  fiow  from  such  a  primal  fiery  condition  with 
respect  to  the  continents  and  seas,  and  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  ?  Or,  as  to  vegetation  being  the  necessary  antecedent  of 
animal  life  t  Or,  as  to  actual  progress  through  succesive  crea- 
tions in  the  earth's  history  f  Or,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animal  life  with  fishes  and  reptiles  before  quadru- 
peds? or  of  quadrupeds  before  man  ?    If  not,  what  change  is 
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looked  for  that  will  aJSect  the  relations  of  science  to  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis? 

It  seems,  therefore,  since  the  account  of  Moses  is  no  scientifLe 
record,  but  simply  a  brief  announoement  of  the  great  works  in 
the  progress  of  creation,  that  the  bearings  of  geology  upon  it  can 
almost  as  well  be  made  out  now,  as  at  any  future  time.  The  dis- 
coveries going  on,  and  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  appear  to 
relate  to  details' in  the  history,  which  the  comprehensive  record 
of  Moses,  aiming  in  brief  words  to  announce  God  the  Creator 
and  His  creative  Acts,  could  not  and  does  not  contain. 

12.  But  there  is  a  point  in  this  geological  history  yet  un- 
noticed, which  should  be  considered,  for  it  may  be  regarded 
as  fatal  to  all  the  coincidences  that  have  been  stated.  It  is 
this :  that  according  to  the  plant  fossils  found  in  the  rocks, 
there  were  only  seaweeds  through  the  periods  when  the 
eai'liest  species  of  animal  life  were  in  existence ;  afterwards, 
there  were  seaweeds,  ferns,  trees  of  the  fern  tribe,  and  other 
trees  allied  to  pines  and  spruces — all'  quite  or  nearly  flower- 
less — ^in  the  Coal  Period ; — ^and  the  ordinary  flowering  and  fruit 
trees,  (plants  having  a  bark  and  bearing  their  seed  in  seed-ves- 
sels,) and  palms,  were  not  introduced  until  a  comparatively  late 
era  in  the  history,  when  quadrupeds  were  beginning  to  exist. 
Thus  it  took  the  whole  course  of  geological  time  to  develop 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  following  table  illustrates  to  the  eye  this  fact,  as  made 
out  by  geologists.  They  divide  the  series  of  rocks  or  strata, 
from  the  lowest  or  oldest  to  the  highest  or  most  recent,  into 
seven  ages:  I.  The  Azoio  age,  (without  fossils;)  11.  The 
SiLUBiAiir  age,  containing  the  earliest  fossils;  III.  The  Devo- 
nian age ;  IV.  The  Cabbonifebous,  or  that  of  the  coal  beds ; 
V.  The  Reptilian  age;  VL  The  Mammalian  age;  VIL  The 
age  of  Man.  Excluding  the  first,  these  are  arranged  beyond  in 
their  order ;  and  above  each,  is  placed  the  name  of  the  tribe  of 
plants  which  began  with  it,  thus  showing  the  succession  in  the 
fossils,  and  therefore  in  the  creations :  for  example,  seaweeds 
commenced  on  the  globe  at  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian 
age ;  the  ferns  and  pine  tribes  as  early  as  the  middle  Devo- 
nian, etc. 
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Palms, 

Tribe  including  our  common  ) 

Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  etc.,   \ 

I  « 

Pine  Tribe, | j 

Fern  Tribe, I I 


Seaweeds^. 
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▲OK  OF 
MAN. 


Now  Moees,  in  announcing  yegetatioD,  describes  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  as  one  creation,  plainly  including  fruit 
trees  as  well  as  other  kinds  among  the  created  species.  The 
discrepancy  is  a  striking  one ;  and  it  has  been  often  used  with 
force  by  the  infidel  to  prove  the  Bible  false. 

It  has  been  well  said,  however,  that  the  great  event  an- 
nounced by  Moses  was  the  institution  of  the  Plant  Kingdom, — 
the  appointment  and  creation  of  that  kind  of  existence,  which 
we  call  a  plant,  or  an  exhibition  of  the  new  principle,  life^  in 
an  organism  of  the  plant  type;  and  that  this  kingdom  of  na- 
ture, in  its  law  of  structure  or  essential  idea,  was  established  in 
the  world  whenever  the  first  plant  was  created,  however  small, 
or  low  in  grade. 

It  may  also  be  shown  from  the  relation  of  man  to  divine 
inspiration,  that  the  comprehensive  description  of  Moses  is  the 
very  one  which  would  occur  to  a  human  mind,  receiving,  from 
without,  the  simple  idea,  of  plant  creation.  We  offer  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  point  at  the  close. 

Moreover  the  history  of  the  plant  kingdom  was  parallel 
with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  geological  history.  In  tiiie  case 
of  animals,  all  the  highest  and  lowest  species  were  not  created 
together ;  and  even  the  shell-fish,  corals,  fishes  and  reptiles — 
types  referred  by  Moses  to  the  fifth  day — according  to  the 
imiform  reading  of  geologists,  were  not  sent  forth  into  the 
world  in  one  creation,  but  in  a  succession,  as  remarked  in  sec- 
tion 2,  p.  88.  This  is  more  intelligible  from  the  jfoUowing  table, 
which  is  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding. 
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Mtt.. 


QnadnipedB, . 


ReptUes,. 


Fishes,. 
iWonnB,  etc.,!. ... 
Bhell-fiflh....!.... 


Gorak, 

BILUUiir 
AGE. 


OBTONIAM    |CASBO]riRB>l    RBPTILIAll 
▲01.  I     OUSAQK.     I         AOI. 


MAIOCALIAII 

▲QB. 


▲Ql  OF 
HAV. 


The  inferior  species  in  general  began  tbe  series ;  then  others 
appeared  by  new  creations,  and  still  others,  and  finally  the 
highest  forms.  This  was  tme  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  a 
whole,  according  to  Moses  as  well  as  geology ;  for  there  were 
lower  orders  on  the  fifth  day  of  Genesis ;  next  quadrupeds ; 
next  man. 

Quadrupeds  were  many  times  exterminated,  and  other 
species  created  before  those  of  the  present  age  appeared.  But 
the  essential  idea  or  law  of  the  quadruped  class  was  embodied 
in  the  first  representative  of  the  class. 

There  was  hence,  according  to  geology,  one  system  for  both 
plants  and  animals.  There  is  nothing  exceptional  or  peculiar 
in  the  gradual  bringing  forth  of  the  plant  kingdom  from  the 
era  of  the  first  species  to  the  age  of  man.  A  history  of  crea- 
tion reduced  to  its  elemental  ideas  is  a  statement  of  the  order 
in  which  new  principles  were  brought  out ;  and  is  not  this  the 
character  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  f 

The  question  now  comes  up  with  regard  to  the  days  in 
Genesis.  Is  the  accordance  of  the  Bible  with  the  progress  of 
events  in  geology,  such  as  favors  the  idea  that  these  days  were 
the  indefinite  periods  of  the  earth's  geological  progress  t  or 
were  all  the  events  of  geology  anterior  to  the  creation 
described  by  Moses  f  We  note  the  order :  beginning  with 
the  latest, — Man, — quadrupeds, — reptiles,  fishes  and  the  lower 
tribes,  or  the  earliest  animal  life;  thus  far  the  records  are 
alike.    Then  before  these,  there  was  the  appearance  of  the 
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Bun,  moon  and  stars — the  creation  of  vegetation — ^the  dividing 
of  the  land  from  the  seas ; — and  back  of  all,  chaos.  Hie 
order  of  these  last  phases-^chaos  excepted — ^is  not  distinctly 
made  oat  by  geology ;  yet  they  are  proved  to  have  been 
actual  events  belonging  to  early  time,  before  the  existence  of 
animal  life.  And  the  appearance  of  the  snn,  moon  and 
stars  as  the  fourth  day's  work,  that  is  long  after  the  creation 
of  UgJdy  the  work  of  tlie  first  day,  is  a  striking  accordance  of 
the  Moteic  narrative  with  the  geological* 

This  much  we  must  admit,  that  two  persons,  one  reading 
from  the  Bible  and  the  other  from  geology,  would  derive,  in 
general,  the  same  scheme  of  progress :  and  as  the  two  are 
independent  sources  of  knowledge,  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
&ir  method  of  arriving  at  their  true  relations.  Such  a 
result  ig  hence  a  strong  argument  for  believing  that  geology 
and  the  £ible  treat  of  the  same  events. 

But  if  they  do  not  relate  to  the  same  events,  then  a  re- 
modeling of  the  earth  took  place  immediately  before  man. 
We  therefore  naturally  inquire,  whether  geology  finds 
evidence  of  any  such  remodeling,  or  of  a  complete  renewal 
of  the  life  of  the  globe  at  that  time  { 

13.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  evidence  in  geology  of 
a  great  revolution  just  anterior  to  man.  About  thirty  years 
since,  geologists  first  made  out  the  true  relaticois  of  the  ter- 
tiary rocks — ^thatisythe  rocks  of  the  age  in  geology  next 
preceding  man,  a  time  characterized  by  the  first  grazing 
quadrupeds  of  the  globe.  These  rocks  have  since  proved  to 
be  exceedingly  fruitful  in  interest.  It  is  found  that  in  the 
earliest  tertiary  strata,  the  fossil  shells  are  all  extinct  species ;  in 
the  middle  tertiary,  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  are  living  species, 
or  the  same  as  now  live  in  our  seas,  showing  that  those  species 
b^an  thus  early  their  existence ;  in  the  later  tertiary,  there 
are  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  recent  species,  or  nearly  one-half 
now  live,  having  been  continued  on  to  the  present  time ;  in 
the  latest  tertiary,  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent,  are  recent  spe- 
dea ;  while  in  the  post-tertiary,  a  subsequent  period  still 
anterior  to  man,  and  belonging  to  the  Mammalian  age, — all 
the  species  of  shells  are  the  same  as  existing  species.    The 
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qtkuirtipeds  of  each  epoch  differ  from  those  of  the  others  and 
from  our  own.  Yet  a  very  few  of  those  living  in  the  post-ter- 
tiary period  continue  now  on  the  globe  as  man's  companicms. 

Thus  geology,  instead  of  finding  a  revolution,  makes  out  a 
y^7  gradual  approximation  from  the  age  of  quadrupeds  (or 
Mammalian  age)  to  the  present  order  of  things.  And  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Bible  corresponds  with  this,  inpiaeinff 
the  creaUan  of  qwdrupeds  and  man  an  the  same  day — 
another  coincidence  of  importance. 

But  may  not  these  deductions  of  the  geologists  be  set  aside 
by  future  discoveries  %  Past  progress  has  been  directly  the 
other  way.  It  was  supposed,  a  few  years  since,  that  not  a 
quadruped  of  the  post-tertiary  period  now  inhabits  the  earth. 
But,  as  above  remarked,  some  half  a  dozen  or  more,  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  that  time,  (and  these  half  a  dozen  species 
useful  to  man,)  still  survive.  The  extinction  of  life  at  the 
close  of  the  post-tertiary,  it  should  be  noticed,  did  not  extend 
to  the  plants,  or  the  inferior  animals  of  the  waters.  It  was  a 
dropping  off  of  the  fiercer  land  tribes  that  were  unfitted  for 
the  age  of  man. 

14.  Taking  a  general  survey  of  geological  facts,  we  observe 
a  remarkable  oneness  of  system,  binding  together  in  a  single 
plan  or  scheme  the  sueeesfiiva  events  or  oatations,  from  the 
earliest  coral  or  shell-fish,  to  man.  We  are  impressed  also 
with  the  gradual  approximation  in  the  species  of  the  succeiss- 
ive  creations  to  the  more  modem  kinds,  as  the  era  of  man 
is  approached.  This  is  so  obvious  to  one  who  has  surveyed 
the  facts,  that  he  involuntarily  pronounces  the  series  and 
progress  one  grand  history,  with  the  creation  of  man,  the  last 
act  in  the  drama  of  creation. 

Thus  the  case  stands.  We  cannot  perceive  that  science  is 
presumptuous  in  making  the  several  deductions  we  have 
considered.  It  is  very  easy  to  place  oneself  behind  the  word 
'^  hypothesis,"  and  declare  we  see  no  truth  in  geology ;  but 
by  such  a  course  are  we  not  merely  putting  our  eyes  in  the 
dark? 

What  then  is  the  correct  signification  of  the  word  "  day  J  " 
Is  the  literal  meaning  the  only  one  admitted  by  the  text? 
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What  inuBt  we  conclude  from  the  parallelism  of  events  in  the 
geological  record  and  the  Bible,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
gradual  series  of  changes  bringing  in  the  age  of  man,  instead 
of  a  complete  and  abrupt  transition  or  revolution  ?  Is  geo- 
logical time  all  anterior  to  the  creation  described  by  Moses  f 
Or  does  Moses  declare  the  events  of  the  one  only  creation  { 

We  have  aimed  to  keep  clear  of  all  bias  towards  one  side 
or  the  other,  on  this  great  question.  But  we  acknowledge 
that  the  study  of  the  subject  has  left  us  inclined  to  believe  in 
one  march  of  events ;  and  moreover  to  recognize  two  great 
records  :  one,  the  handwriting  of  Omnipotence  on  the  rocks, 
the  other,  by  his  inspired  penman  on  the  sacred  page.  We 
learn,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  or  denounce 
geology.  Bather  let  us  wish  it  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
God's  works.  Infidelity  will  misuse  the  facts,  as  it  does 
those  of  Revelation ;  but  she  will  find  them  sooner  or  later 
slipping  from  her  wily  fingers,  and  gathering  into  that  mighty 
array  of  forces,  which  nature,  under  a  high  commission  from 
above,  is  sending  forward  to  sustain  and  help  on  the  gospel  to 
its  glorious  triumph. 

The  mode  in  which  the  events  of  creation  were  communi- 
cated to  man  is  the  subject  of  an  hypothesis  by  Hugh  Miller. 
This  able  writer  supposes  a  panoramic  vision  of  actual  geo- 
^logical  events  to  have  passed  through  the  mind,  as  the  result 
or  method  of  divine  inspiration,  and  the  scenes  thus  witnessed 
to  have  been  afterwards  recorded.  We  shall  be  aided  in  under- 
standing the  subject — if  it  admits  of  explanation — by  con- 
sidering, that  each  great  step  of  progress  in  creation,  as 
already  remarked,  would  necessarily  consist  in  the  introduction 
of  a  new  idea  or  phase.  Thus  in  Genesis,  there  is  Jirstj  light^ 
the  first  expression  of  existence,  and  that,  active  existence ; 
ieeandj  the  firmament;  thirds  the  continents  and  seas^  a  new 
feature  pointing  to  a  finishing  of  the  earth's  surface  as  the  com- 
pletion of  its  inorganic  history ;  then,  also,  as  the  second  work 
of  the  same  dtkjy  plant  Vfe^  or  the  establishment  of  the  plant- 
kingdom  ;  fourth^  the  9un^  with  the  moon  and  stars  presiding 
over,  and  vivifying  as  now,  the  earth ;  fifths  animal  life^  and 
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distinctiyelj  the  inferior  animals ;  eixth^  the  highest  group  qf 
animaisy  or  that  particular  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  to 
which  man  belongs,  characterized  by  suckling  its  young ;  and 
finally,  mcMiy  in  the  image  of  his  Maker. 

These  being  the  events  or  successive  ideas  expressed  in  crea- 
tion, what  is  the  probable  process  of  inspiration  ?  The  simplest 
view  is,  that  these  ideas  were  imparted,  in  their  true  order,  to 
the  mind ;  and  that  the  mind  receiving  them,  having  been 
furnished  through  its  own  growth  or  education  in  the  world 
with  images  and  modes  of  expression  from  existing  nature,  as 
all  minds  are,  gave  them  utterance  accordingly.  The  idea  of 
vegetation,  as  a  creation  of  the  third  day,  was  given  the 
prophet ;  and  his  mind  had  before  it  the  vegetation  of  the  sur- 
rounding world, — ^and  hence  the  plant-kingdom,  in  its  perfec- 
tion, appears  in  the  record.  It  was  not  the  vegetation  of  the 
coal  period  which  the  mind  saw,  as  Hugh  Miller  suggests,  for  the 
description  does  not  apply  to  the  vegetation  of  that  era  much 
better  than  to  that  of  earlier  periods ;  but  the  vegetation  of 
actual  visible  nature.  The  thought  came  from  above,  and  was 
intelligible  because  the  mind  had  already  become  familiar  vnth 
vegetation  from  contact  with  nature.  So  when  the  idea  of  the 
formation  of  the  land  and  seas  was  given  to  the  inspired  man, 
as  the  earlier  work  of  the  third  day,  preparatory  for  vegeta- 
tion and  all  future  action,  the  idea  took  shape  in  the  thought 
of  continents  and  seas  as  they  are.  In  each  case,  if  we  are 
right  in  our  view,  it  was  an  impress  by  the  Deity  of  an  idea 
upon  a  mind  which  already  possessed  knowledge  and  language, 
both  derived  from  the  existing  world. 

We  may  thus  have  an  intelligible  view  of  inspiration  with- 
out recourse  to  a  panoramic  series  of  pictures,  such  as  a  geolo- 
gist might  now  make  up  from  his  studies  of  the  earth's  crust. 

We  have  made  but  passing  allusions  to  two  of  the  works 
noticed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  as  our  object  in  mention- 
ing them  was  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  recent  sources  of 
information  on  these  themes  rather  than  to  enter  into  criticisms. 
We  close  this  discussion  by  annexing  a  tabular  arrangement 
of  the  events  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  as  suggested  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Gnyot.  (See  the  papers  of  Professor  Dana.)  There  is 
much  light  in  the  simple  table,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the 
History. 

IsT  Day.  light,  in  its  universality. 
2nd  Day.  The  firmament  dividing  the 
waters  above  from  the  waters  below. 
I.  ENTORGANIC  J  f     1.  The  seas  gathering  into 

HISTOET.        '  one  place  and  dry  land  ap- 

8d  Day.- I  pearing. 

f     2.  The  creation  of  vegeta- 
l^tion. 

4th  Day.  LIGHT  for  the  Earth,  in  the 
Sun  and  Moon. 

6th  Day.  The  creation  of  the  inferior 
animals,  with  Fishes,  Beptiles  and  Birds. 

fl.  The  creation  of  Quad- 
rupeds. 
2.  The  creation  of  Man. 
HL  The  7th  Day.    The  day  of  rest. 

Professor  Gnyot  and  Hugh  Miller,  adopting  the  view  that 
Creation's  days  were  prolonged  periods,  alike  observe  that  this 
seventh  day,  God's  day  of  rest,  is  the  period  of  man's  history, 
and  its  work,  bedemptiok — a  work  transcending  all  others  in  its 
display  of  Divine  excellence.  And,  they  add,  that  man's  week 
of  seven  human  days — days  of  twenty-four  hours,  measured 
off,  not  by  the  movements  of  the  universe,  like  the  days  of 
creation's  history,  but  by  the  motion  of  the  little  sphere  man 
inhabits,  and  thus  made  for  him,  as  he  for  it — ^that  man's  week 
has  accordingly,  in  close  parallelism,  its  seventh  day  set  apart 
with  special  reference  to  this  great  spiritual  work,  man's 
redemption.     "  Wherefore  God  blessed  and  hallowed  it." 
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Art.  v.— the  BRITISH  IN  INDIA. 

A  GREAT  misfortune,  or  a  signal  judgment,  has  befallen  the 
British  dominion  in  India.  For  many  years  past  indistinctly 
foreseen,  perhaps  rather,  dimly  augured  and  dreaded,  the 
storm  has  burst  forth  at  last  with  a  suddenness  and  a  fury 
which  have  taken  by  surprise  its  victims,  England,  and  the 
world.  The  great  native  army,  so  long  the  sword  and  shield 
of  English  authority  in  her  eastern  possessions,  the  pride  of 
her  policy,  the  reliance  of  her  governors,  has  dissolved  and 
deserted  her ;  nay,  much  worse  than  that,  has  turned  upon  her 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  wild  beast  long  thought  tamed,  but 
which  has  only  suppressed  its  brutal  instincts  in  order  to 
sate  them  more  horribly  when  its  keeper  Is  thrown  off 
his  guard.  Throughout  a  region  more  extensive  than  Eng^ 
land  itself,  the  English,  a  few  months  ago  the  rulers  and 
masters,  are  now  mangled  and  dishonored  corpses,  or  hunted 
fugitives,  or  fighting  for  their  own  and  one  another^s  lives. 
Even  this  is  not  the  worst ;  those  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  conquered  people,  we  know,  must  carry  their  lives  as  in 
their  hand,  exposed  to  sudden  outbursts  of  the  subjected;  but 
here  the  hand  of  vengeance  has  not  struck  only  at  the  instru- 
ments of  alien  dominion ;  their  innocent  families  have  been 
butchered  under  circumstances  the  most  horrible;  gentle 
women  and  tender  children  have  been  done  to  death  with  a  re- 
finement of  hideous  cruelty  of  which  only  North  American  In- 
dians, or  South  Sea  cannibals,  would  have  been  thought  capa- 
ble. All  England  is  mourning  for  her  dead.  All  England  is 
roused  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderers,  to  vindicate  her  sul- 
lied honor,  to  reestablish  her  profaned  authority ;  and,  what 
is  much  better,  the  public  opinion  of  England,  long  too  little 
regardful  of  her  Eastern  empire,  has  been  cruelly  but  effectu- 
ally awakened  to  its  relations  to  her,  to  her  duties  toward  it ; 
she  is  asking,  what  she  has  done  to  draw  upon  herself  this 
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calamity,  what  she  has  to  do  to  render  impossible  its  recui^ 
rence.  Meanwhile  the  whole  w6rld  looks  on  with  intense  in- 
terest, to  see  what  the  result  will  be,  for  England  and  for  India, 
its  sympathies  strongly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  balancing  between  the  two  combatants,  nncer* 
tain  with  whom  lies  the  greater  share  of  wrong.  The  parties 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  its  scene,  the  stake  depending  on  it, 
lend  it  a  surpassing  significance.  England,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  the  great  representative  of  the  progressive  tendencies  of 
modem  culture,  the  foremost  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
power,  which  is  doing  more  than  any  other  to  bind  together 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  one  bond  of  brotherhood  by  com- 
munity of  interests  and  institutions.  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
constituting  by  reason  of  its  immensity,  its  natural  resources, 
and  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Asia,  a  continent  by  itself,  al- 
ways sustaining  a  population  more  numerous  than  that  of  Africa 
and  both  the  Americas  taken  together,  and  rich  in  productions 
sought  of  all  the  world,  has  been,  since  the  beginning  of  inter- 
course among  men,  a  mark  for  ever  increasing  attention.  From 
the  time  when  Solomon's  navies  visited  its  Ophir,  and  dim 
rumors  of  the  "  Ethiopians  of  the  sun-rise"  reached  the  ears  of 
Homer,  when  Alexander  was  forced  by  his  mutinous  army 
back  from  its  frontier,  when  Greek  and  barbarian  kings  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  its  western  provinces,  when  the 
cravings  of  Boman  luxury  were  supplied  from  its  marts, 
when  its  wealth  and  helplessness  made  it  the  prey  of  Moham- 
medan rapacity,  till  at  last  European  nations  strove  for  its 
possession,  and  it  became  the  dependency  of  a  little  islet  in  the 
fSttr  off  western  ocean,  how  rich  in  varying  phases  and  wide- 
reaching  relations  is  the  history  of  India  1  Within  the  present 
century,  too,  a  new  interest  has  been  added  to  it.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  world  hardly  knew  that  India  was  the  seat  of  a  civilization 
older  than  that  of  Greece  and  Bome,  the  cradle  of  institutions 
which  had  spread  themselves  over  two-thirds  of  Asia,  the 
birth-place  of  a  literature  not  less  extensive  and  varied  than 
the  classical ;  and  that  the  race  which  had  made  the  country 
their  home,  and  wrought  these  works  there,  was  of  near  kindred 
with  our  own,  that  its  earliest  recorded  conditions  were  those 
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of  our  own  ancestors,  that  its  ancient  language  was  the  key  to  all 
the  languages  of  Europe,  the  kej  to  all  linguistic  study.  The 
knowledge  of  tliese  facts  has  made  the  concerns  of  India  nearer 
and  dearer  to  every  enlightened  mind,  has  placed  her  imder  the 
more  especial  protection  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  has 
made  it  the  duty  of  all  to  watch  that  she  be  not  treated  with 
calculating  selfishness,  or  with  greedy  rapacity,  as  a  prey  in 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  but  with  the  consideration,  and  die  true 
regard  to  her  welfare  and  progress,  which  such  a  history  com- 
mands. We  ourselves,  as  Americans,  have  those  especial 
responsibilities  in  this  matter  which  flow  from  our  especial 
relations  to  England,  as  nearest  akin  with  her  in  language,  in- 
stitutions, and  interests,  and  as  exercising  by  our  public  opin- 
ion a  powerful  influence  on  hers.  It  is  important,  then,  that 
we  fully  understand  and  rightly  judge  all  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  relations  subsisting  between  England  and  India; 
particularly  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  in  every  one's  mind 
are  starting  the  inquiries,  by  what  tenure  do  the  British  hold  In- 
dia; what  is  their  right  there,  and  what  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy toward  the  natives  of  the  land ;  what  is  the  character  of 
this  revolt,  and  what  does  it  indicate ;  what  will  be  tie  issue  of 
the  struggle,  and  what  its  after  results? 

Nothing,  in  our  view,  can  shed  so  much  light  on  all  these 
points  of  inquiry,  as  a  brief  general  sketch  of  the  history  of 
India,  and  of  the  different  incursions  and  conquests  of  which 
it  has  been  the  arena.  The  British  are  not  the  first  race  of 
foreigners  who  have  forced  their  way  into  the  country  and 
wrenched  its  possession  from  the  hands  of  its  older  occupants, 
and  we  cannot  rightly  understand  the  character  of  their 
dominion,  if  we  know  not  by  what  it  was  preceded,  from 
whom  it  was  won,  and  over  whom  extended;  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  changes  it  introduced,  if  we 
know  not  the  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  founded. 

Who  were  the  absolute  aborigines  of  India  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  tell.  In  the  belt  of  land  which  stretches  across 
the  country  almost  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  a  region  of 
rugged  mountains  and  impenetrable  forests,  infested  with 
wild  beasts  and  haunted  by  yet  more  dangerous  diseases, 
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18  found  a  chain  of  wild  tribes,  of  black  color,  bat  not  of 
Ethiopian  features,  and  of  the  humblest  endowments  and 
capacities  of  culture.  Too  little  is  yet  known  of  their 
languages  to  indicate  with  certainty  whether  they  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  an  earliest  Indian  population,  or  offshoots 
of  the  race  next  to  be  mentioned,  debased  by  thousands  of 
years  of  savage  life.  Nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  India, 
the  elevated  plateau  of  the  Dekhan,  as  it  is  called,  with  its 
bordering  mountain  ranges  and  its  low  narrow  coasts,  is 
occupied  by  a  family  of  people  closely  akin  with  one  another 
in  physical  characteristics  and  in  dialect,  and  known  as  the 
Dekhan,  the  Dravidian,  or  the  Tamulic  family.  Whence  and 
when  they  came  we  know  not  at  present;  whether  they 
poured  into  India  over  its  western  frontier,  or  crept  through 
the  passes  of  the  Himmalehs  from  the  great  plateau  of 
Central  Aina ;  whether,  again,  they  hunted  the  black  tribes, 
their  predecessors,  into  the  mountains,  or  entered  along  with 
them,  their  own  kith  and  kin ;  all  this  remains  still  to  be 
learned,  if  the  evidences  be  not  too  uncertain  to  be  trusted, 
from  the  comparative  study  of  their  languages.  We  do 
know,  with  certainty,  that  about  two  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  race,  or  these  two  races,  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  whole  territory  of  India.  They  were  not, 
however,  to  remain  longer  undisturbed.  To  the  northwest, 
just  beyond  the  mountains  which  beset  the  entrance  to  the 
Gabul  valley,  the  passage  through  which  so  many  nations 
have  since  trodden  on  their  way  to  the  conquest  of  Hindustan, 
lay  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family,  the  most 
highly  gifted  of  all  the  children  of  men,  although  not  destined 
till  more  than  a  thousand  years  later  to  assume  and  maintain 
their  rightful  place  at  the  head  of  ihe  race.  By  degrees 
their  tribes  threaded  the  mountain  passes,  descended  into  the 
rich  valley,  itself  like  a  paradise  to  comers  from  the  north, 
and  tempted  ever  onward  by  the  increasing  beauty  and 
fertility  which  opened  before  them,  advanced  and  took 
possession  of  the  Penjab,  the  vestibule  of  India. 

Thus  was  begun  the  first  invasion  and  conquest  of  India  by 
a  people  of  foreign  extraction,  of  which  history  gives  us  any 
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distinct  account.  It  is  the  most  important  fact  in  all  the 
annals  of  the  country,  for  this  intruding  people  became  the 
foanders  of  everything  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
Indian.  The  Aryan  tribes,  for  that  is  the  name  they  gave 
themselves,  both  in  their  old  and  new  homes,  brought  with 
tliem  institutions  of  a  simplicity  almost  primitive,  the  germs 
only  of  the  culture  which  they  were  afterwards  to  develop  so 
magnificently ;  they  brought  the  oldest  and  least  altered  reflex 
of  that  condition  and  mode  of  life  which  were  once  common 
to  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  German,  Slave,  and  Gelt,  a  religion 
of  which  the  myths  and  the  divinities  bear  a  strange  resem- 
blance to  those  of  earliest  pagan  Europe,  a  language  of 
which  the  wonderfully  preserved  elements  and  transparent 
structure  explain,  to  a  degree  elsewhere  unknown,  the  history 
and  relations  of  European  languages,  the  history  of  all 
language.  Hardly,  too,  had  they  entered  the  country  which 
was  to  be  henceforth  the  theatre  of  their  action,  when  they 
made  an  imperishable  record  of  both  language  and  institu* 
tions,  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  that  venerable  document, 
the  oldest,  the  most  authentic,  the  fullest  of  all  that  are  left 
to  illustrate  the  ante-historic  history  of  our  branch  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Aryan  conquest  bore  the  character  common  to  all 
conquests  in  the  olden  time.  The  new  race  felt  its  immense 
superiority,  in  natural  capacity  and  culture,  to  that  which  it 
came  in  contact  with :  it  regarded  the  latter  as  barbarous 
and  unclean,  aa  fit  only  to  be  exterminated  or  enslaved. 
When  the  torrent  of  invasioa  burst  forth  from  the  Penjab, 
and  poured  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Hindustan,  it  almost 
swept  from  existence  the  former  owners  of  the  soil.  A  part 
saved  themselves  in  the  mountains  on  either  hand,  whither  it 
was  useless  to  follow  them  ;  a  part  were  reduced  to  servitude. 
As  the  institutions  of  the  intruders  developed  themselves,  and 
they  became  sundered  into  three  great  classes  or  castes,  the 
priestly,  tlie  military,  and  the  agricultural,  or  the  Brahmin, 
the  Kshatriya,  and  the  Yaisya,  such  of  the  aborigines  aa 
yet  remained  were  formed  into  a  fourth  class,  the  Sudra,  a 
class  which  had  no  rights,  but  only  duties,  whose  highest 
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virtue  was  to  serve  humblj  and  faithfully  the  other  three, 
cat  off  from  all  the  privileges  of  education  and  religion 
which  they  enjoyed,  without  hope  except  that  of  being  bom 
again  after  death  into  one  of  the  higher  castes,  as  the  reward 
of  devoted  service  to  them.  It  was  only  in  the  northern 
half  of  India,  however,  that  the  Aryan  occupation  was  thus 
complete ;  the  expansive  force  of  the  race  mainly  exhausted 
itself  in  die  territory  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries ;  to 
the  south,  beyond  tiie  Narmada  (Nerbudda),  the  dividing 
line  between  Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan,  the  old  race  still 
maintained  itself  and  perpetuated  its  language.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  resist  the  shaping  and  transforming  influence  of 
the  superior  race ;  by  hostile  expeditions  and  conquests,  by 
peaceable  colonization  and  intercourse,  the  Dravidian  tribes 
were  brought  to  know  and  accept  the  Aryan  civilization ; 
they  adopted  the  Brahmanic  religion  and  polity;  their 
Is^g^s^g^  became  thickly  sown  with  Sanskrit  words,  and 
were  written  in  characters  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  alphabet; 
their  literature  was  but  a  repetition  or  an  echo  of  the 
Sanskrit  literature. 

Thus  all  India  was  brought  under  the  sway,  physical  or 
intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  alien  race ;  it  was  thoroughly 
Aryanized ;  it  became,  so  far  as  is  possible  for  a  country  so 
yast,  in  customs,  beliefs,  and  institutions,  a  unit,  the  exponent 
of  one  and  the  same  culture.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  follow  in  any  detail  the  history  of  Aryan  India,  to 
exhibit  to  view  the  religions,  the  philosophies,  the  civil 
institutions,  the  arts,  the  sciences  which  the  land  was  made 
to  bring  forth  under  its  new  masters,  or  to  describe  the 
literature  in  which  all  these  are  recorded.  "We  have  to  deal 
with  India  chiefly  as  affected  from  vnthout,  and  thanks  to  the 
mountains,  the  deserts,  and  the  oceans  which  make  its  borders, 
for  near  three  thousand  years  after  the  invasion  we  have 
described,  it  was  left  imdisturbed,  to  develop  its  own  character 
and  work  out  its  own  destiny.  The  alarms  of  war  did, 
indeed,  resound  from  time  to  time  along  its  northwestern  fron- 
tier, but  even  the  echo  of  them  hardly  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.     The    first    Darius  might  send  his 
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generals  on  an  expedition  of  conqneet  down  the  Indus,  and 
write  the  name  of  India  on  the  list  of  his  subject  provinces; 
Alexander  might  penetrate  into  the  Penjab  and  find  there  no 
obstacle  which  could  quite  stay  the  yictorious  progress  of  his 
veteran  army,  but  Indian  history  soon  forgot  the  insults. 
During  centuries,  even,  that  foUowed,  Greco-Bactrian,  Indo- 
Oreek,  Parthian,  Indo-Scythic  dynasties  might  dispute  the 
possession  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cabul  and  Indus,  but  into  the 
great  interior  neither  their  arms  nor  their  influence  could 
penetrate.  Down  to  a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  India 
stood  aloof  from  the  conmiotions  which  were  convulsing 
Europe,  and  central  and  western  Asia.  Meantime  all  nations 
visited  her  marts  to  buy  her  rich  productions;  her  silk, 
cotton,  indigo,  spices,  and  precious  stones  supplied  the  wants 
and  ministered  to  the  luxury  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  natural  development  of  her  internal  resources  and  her 
foreign  commerce  had  combined  to  give  her  enormous 
wealth.  At  the  same  time,  she  had  become  greatly 
weakened  in  respect  to  power  to  repel  the  spoiler.  The 
Indian  race  and  its  civilization  had  reached  the  period  of 
decline.  The  effect  of  the  sultry  climate  and  of  the  profusion 
of  nature's  gifts  which  distinguish  India,  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  unfavorable  upon  any  race  which  came  in  from  the 
north,  and  the  Aryans  had  begun  to  deteriorate,  in  some 
respects,  at  least,  from  almost  the  first  moment  when  they 
became  exposed  to  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  country. 
The  stout  arms  were  weakened,  and  the  pure  hearts  corrupted ; 
the  primitive  freedom  of  manners  and  customs  was  brought 
under  the  rigorous  servitude  of  caste ;  the  old  simple  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature  grew  into  a  strange  compound  of 
mystical  philosophy  and  debasing  superstition.  Quietism 
became  the  prevailing  character  of  the  people ;  they  asked 
only  to  live  in  peace,  to  maintain  in  strictness  the  purity  of 
caste,  to  perform  the  inherited  ceremonies  of  a  formal 
worship,  and  to  do  in  all  things  as  their  fathers  had  done. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle 
that  India  was  thus  forced  into  the  iron  framework  of  the 
Brahmanic  polity.    About  flve  centuries  before  Christ  had 
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arisen  the  great  Indian  protestant  reformer,  Buddha:  he 
BtroYB  to  break  down  the  supremacy  of  the  priestly  caste ; 
he  taught  the  equality  of  all  conditions  of  men,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  the  efficacy  of  faith, 
knowledge,  and  good  works  for  the  attainment  of  salvation : 
and  although  the  philosophical  basis  of  his  doctrine  was 
atheistic,  and  although  the  beatitude  which  it  held  up  as  the 
object  to  be  striven  after  was  annihilation,  yet  its  generous 
humanity  and  its  pure  morality  gave  it  immense  power,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  disputed  with  Brahmanism  the  dominion  of 
India.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  land  of  its  birth : 
while  Brahmanism  was  as  exclusive  as  Judaism,  Buddhism 
was  88  expansive  and  universal  in  its  spirit  as  Christianity ; 
its  peaceful  missionaries  carried  its  doctrines  from  country  to 
country,  till  Ceylon,  Farther  India,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  till  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China  accepted  the 
religion  of  the  Indian  teacher.  Meantime,  in  India  itself 
its  power  was  slowly  undermined ;  the  Brahmiiis  had  too 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  to  be  shaken  off; 
the  ancient  tradition  proved  mightier  than  the  new  doctrine ; 
and  about  eight  centuries  after  Christ,  Buddhism  and  its 
votaries  were  utterly  extirpated  or  driven  out,  and  the 
Brahmins  reigned  supreme.  But  they  were  not  left  long 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their  victory,  for  already  the 
Moslem  was  at  the  gate. 

India  had  need  of  regeneration,  but  she  received  only  retri- 
bution. It  was  a  hard  and  cruel  fate  that  brought  upon  her 
the  wild  hordes  of  her  Mohammedan  conquerors,  for  they 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  do  aught  but  add  to  the 
misery  of  her  condition.  The  Arab  conquest  was  almost  no- 
where a  permanentiy  regenerative  one.  The  power  for  good 
wliich  lay  in  the  one  half  of  its  fundamental  dogma,  ^^  There 
is  no  god  but  God,"  was  neutralized  by  the  other  half,  "  Mo- 
hammed is  the  prophet  of  God."  The  Koran  had  not  borrowed 
enough  from  tiie  Bible  to  make  it  long  a  safe  guide  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  furious  zeal  which  it  inspired  was  much 
more  destructive  than  constructive.  It  is  true  that  here  and 
tbere  the  fusion  of  an  ancient  civilization  with  the  youthful 
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energy  of  the  Arab  tribes,  themselves  sprang  of  a  noble 
stock,  quickened  by  the  consciousness  of  a  glorious  career  of 
conquest,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  empires  overthrown, 
kiudled  for  a  time  a  bright  fire  of  intellect,  and  the  Moslem 
capitals  became  the  brilliant  spots  of  the  earth,  and  the  Mos- 
lem civilization  an  important  link  between  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  and  that  of  the  modem  world ;  but  the  flame  soon 
burned  out ;  the  standard  of  Mohammed  dropped  from  the 
weakened  hands  of  its  Arab  bearers,  and  was  taken  up  by  one 
tribe  after  another  of  fierce  barbarians  from  central  Asia,  who 
made  it  the  signal  only  of  plunder  and  desolation.  Thus,  in 
Persia,  Islam  had  the  power  to  dissolve  and  penetrate  the  old 
institutions  with  a  new  spirit,  and  to  bring  out  a  fresh  product ; 
after  passing  through  a  frightful  process,  after  suffering  the  de- 
struction of  its  nationality,  the  overthrow  of  its  ancient  cus- 
toms, the  annihilation  of  its  religion,  the  profanation  of  its 
monuments,  Persia  came  forth  rejuvenated,  and  entered  upon 
a  new  career  of  intellectual  activity,  which  is  perhaps  the 
proudest  in  its  whole  history.  But  it  could  not  be  thus  in  In* 
dia.  Islam  was  too  weak  to  effect  anything  there  save  by 
brute  force,  and  India  was  too  vast  and  populous  to  be  utterly 
crushed  and  made  over  in  the  Mohammedan  mill.  Between 
the  Hindu  and  the  Mohammedan  there  could  be  neither  com- 
promise nor  fusion ;  peace  and  prosperity  were  impossible  in 
the  land  of  which  they  disputed  the  possession. 

It  was  the  resurrection  of  Persian  nationality  which  led 
directly  to  the  overthrow  of  Indian.  As  the  weakness  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  of  the  Caliphs  at  Bagdad  began  to  be  felt,  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Persia  shook  off  its  yoke,  and  under  the 
successive  dynasties  of  the  Taherites,  the  Soffarides,  the  Sa- 
manides,  all  the  country  from  the  Caspian  to  the  confines  of 
India  was  independent,  the  Persian  language  prevailed  even 
as  that  of  state  and  of  religion,  and  the  new  Persian  literature 
sprang  into  being.  Yet  the  springs  of  action  there  were  not 
wholly  Persian  ;  as  enemies  on  the  frontier,  as  mercenaries,  as 
slaves  even,  the  Turkish  tribes  were  be^nning  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  events.  About  the  year 
967,  Sebektagin,  originally  a  Turkish  slave  of  a  Samanid  gen- 
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ealj  was  established  in  Ghazna,  as  governor  of  that  province 
of  ^e  Samanid  empire.    He  soon  rendered  himself  virtnallj 
independent,  and  upon  his  death  his  son  Mahmnd  openly  re- 
nounced his  allegiance,  assumed  the  title  of  Snltan,  till  then 
unknown,  and  made  Ghazna  the  capital  of  anew  realm,  which 
ere  long  included  a  great  part  of  the  possessions  of  his  former 
masters.    Ghazna  lies  in  one  of  the  elevated  valleys  of  the 
Soliman  mountains,  the  range  which  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Persia,  and  at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  and  its  site  is  but  little  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  of 
Cabnl,  to  which  it  commands  easy  access.    Thus  had  the  vul- 
ture built  its  eyrie  upon  the  heights  that  overlook  the  goodly 
laud  of  India,  and  was  ready  to  swoop  upon  its  prey.    Now 
began  the  age  of  blood  in  India's  history ;  the  heart  recoils 
from  the  picture  of  the  miseries  which  Mohammedan  rapacity 
and  bigotry  were  to  inflict  upon  the  unhappy  country.    The 
very  position  of  Mahmud^s  capital  was  a  constant  threat  to  In- 
dia, sufficiently  indicating  which  way  ambition  and  the  lust 
of  plunder  would  carry  him :   he  is  said  to  have  taken  a  sol- 
emn vow  that  he  would  make  every  year  a  holy  raid  into  the 
unbelievers'  country,  for  the  glory  of  the  Prophet,  and  he 
faithfully  kept  it.    In  the  year  1001  the  first  Mohammedan 
army  crossed  the  Indus,  and  within  twenty-three  years  the 
Sultau  had  made  twelve  great  expeditions  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  besides  many  lesser  ones.    They  were  rather  de- 
vastating forays  than  campaigns  of  conquest ;  fire  and  sword 
were  carried  through  the  land,  and  an  immeasurable  booty 
brought  back  to  the  capital  in  the  mountains,  which  with  the 
spoils  of  India  was  built  up  into  the  most  magnificent  city  of 
the  Moslem  world ;  but  though  the  Hindu  sovereigns  as  far  east- 
ward aa  to  the  confluence  of  the  Gkinges  and  Jumna,  and  south- 
ward to  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  quailed  at  the  name  of  the  de- 
stroyer, and  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  he  founded  no  en- 
during dominion  in  the  country.    The  glories  of  the  house  of 
Ghazna  were  soon  obscured.     Mahmud's  son  was  stripped  of 
most  of  his  Persian  possessions  by  the  rising  dynasty  of  Sel- 
juk,  and  his  grandson  lost  all  of  India  save  the  Penjab.    In 
the  next  century  the  wild  Afghan  tribes  began  to  descend  from 
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their  moiintaiiis  northward  of  Cabul,  to  take  their  part  in  the 
struggle  for  empire.  Yet  the  Ghaznevids  maintained  them- 
selves near  two  hundred  years,  with  varying  fortunes ;  their 
capital  itself  was  more  than  once  lost  and  won  again ;  their 
provinces  in  Hindustan  were  conquered  anew,  and  recovered 
their  independence ;  but  in  the  year  1184  the  last  weakling  de- 
scendant of  Mahmud  was  thrust  from  the  throne  by  the  Af- 
ghan chief  Mohammed  Ghori.  Herein  lay  the  hopelessnees'^ 
of  the  fate  of  India ;  no  sooner  was  one  race  and  generation 
of  spoilers  sated  with  murder  and  booty,  and  weakened  by  ex- 
cess, than  another  pressed  forward  to  take  its  place,  with  a 
fresh  appetite,  and  with  the  full  vigor  of  the  northern  savage. 
The  new  Afghan  dynasty  carried  its  arms  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  Mahmud's  conquests ;  in  1193  the  holy  city  of  Benares 
was  taken,  and  the  Moslem  soldiers  reveled  in  the  devastation 
of  that  chief  sanctuary  of  the  infidel ;  in  1227  IJjjayini,  (Ojein,) 
the  capital  of  the  fertile  plateau  of  Malwa,  and  the  chief  seat 
of  Indian  literature  and  science,  met  the  same  fate ;  in  1285 
Altumsh  reigned  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
from  the  Himmalehs  to  the  JSferbudda. 

At  this  period  the  Mongols  were  in  the  midst  of  their  career 
of  conquest  in  Asia :  Genghis  Ehan  had  founded  there  the 
most  extensive  empire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  reaching 
from  the  Chinese  seas  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany:  and  in  or 
about  the  year  1241,  they  for  the  first  time  entered  India. 
They  were  beaten  back,  but  only  for  a  season ;  they  retired 
with  plunder  enough  to  be  encouraged  to  return  again ;  from 
this  time  forward  the  country  was  never  long  free  from  their 
ravages,  although  three  centuries  were  still  to  elapse  before  a 
Mogul  dynasty  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

A  new  Afghan  family,  called  the  Khilji,  overthrew  in  1288 
the  Ghori.  And  as  every  change  of  dynasty  was  fraught  with 
fresh  evils  to  India,  so  there  followed  now,  under  Ala-ed-din, 
the  second  Khilji,  a  new  era  of  devastation.  Hitherto  the  Dek- 
han  had  escaped ;  the  deep  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  had  been 
the  limit  of  Moslem  ravages ;  the  land  beyond  was  as  an  undis- 
covered territory.  About  1296,  however,  the  bloodhounds 
snuffed  the  scent  of  prey  in  the  south,  and  passed  the  barrier. 
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A  booty  bejond  their  wildest  dreams  was  the  reward  of  their 
enterprise,  and  now  the  Dekhan  was  penetrated  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  expedition  after  expedition  brought  back  from  thence 
such  treasures  as  the  pen  of  the  Mohammedan  historians  had 
scarcely  the  power  to  describe.  Here,  in  1806,  we  meet  with 
the  first  mention  of  the  Mahrattas,  as  a  tribe  snbdued  by  Ala's 
generals.  The  dynasty  soon  sank  nnder  the  load  of  wealth 
and  the  cormption  it  brought,  and  about  1821,  Ohazi  Beg 
Toghluk  founded  a  new  line  of  monarchs.  The  devastation  of 
the  Dekhan  still  went  on.  Under  Ghazi's  successor,  Moham- 
med, the  condition  of  all  India  reached  a  climax  of  misery ; 
anarchy,  oppression,  and  utter  desolation  reigned  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  Then  followed  a  gentle  sovereign, 
who  showed  during  a  reign  of  thirty  years  some  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  a  thing  so  rare  in  the  history  of 
Mohammedan  India  that  it  deserves  to  be  noted ;  but  after  his 
death  the  old  condition  of  affairs  returned  again. 

Now  broke  over  India  the  hurricane  of  the  last  great  Mogul 
invasion,  under  Tamerlane,  the  scourge  of  mankind.  In  1397 
this  ferocious  monarch  crossed  the  Indus,  and  after  a  campaign 
in  the  Penjab,  attended  with  even  more  than  the  usual  horrors 
of  a  Mogul  campaign,  he  marched  upon  Delhi.  As  he  neared 
ihe  city,  and  the  battle-field  where  the  fate  of  the  empire  was 
to  be  decided,  he  conceived  suspicions  of  the  slaves  whom  his 
army  was  dragging  along  with  it,  as  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
expedition,  and  gave  orders  that  every  one  should  immediately 
be  put  to  death.  He  was  obeyed,  and  in  one  hour  a  hundred 
thousand  souls  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  In  the  contest 
that  followed  he  won  an  easy  victory  :  he  entered  Delhi,  and 
for  fifteen  days  the  city  was  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  his  soldiers.  When  it  was  thoroughly  stripped  of  all  that 
oould  be  carried  away,  the  inhabitants  were  driven  to  the  gates, 
and  the  army  allowed  to  indemnify  itself  for  its  sacrifice  before 
the  battle ;  even  common  soldiers,  we  are  told,  took  to  them- 
selres  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  slaves.  Then  the  conqueror 
marched  slowly  back,  as  one  must  march  when  so  laden,  skirt- 
ing the  base  of  the  Himmalehs,  and  wreaking  Mohammedan 
zeal  and  piety  on  the  numerous  communities  of  fire-worship- 
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era,  fagitives  from  Persia,  who  had  found  refoge  there  : 
wherever  he  went,  he  left  behind  him  a  wildemesB,  with  smo- 
king rains  and  pools  of  blood.  He  returned  to  his  capital,  and 
never  troubled  India  again  :  his  work  was  done:  he  had  put  to 
death  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  had  dragged 
into  slavery  tens  of  thousands  more,  had  brought  away  untold 
treasure,  had  turned  a  blooming  country  into  a  desert :  what 
more  could  he  desire  }  To  such  an  expedition  do  the  rights  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  rule  over  India  date  back. 

During  a  century  and  a  quarter,  however,  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Timur  remained  in  abeyance.  Two  dynasties  occu- 
pied in  the  meantime  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  first,  the  Sa- 
dat, lifted  its  head  as  soon  as  aught  in  India  dared  to  look  up 
after  the  storm  had  passed  over,  and  commenced  with  calling 
itself  a  deputy  of  the  Mogul  conqueror :  it  maintained  itself  for 
less  dian  thirty-five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  last  Afghan 
dynasty,  called  the  Lodi.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  his- 
tory of  this  period  more  closely  :  it  is  distinguished  by  nothing; 
it  is  one  weary  succession  of  confusion,  oppression,  and  intes- 
tine war  ^  a  progress  from  misery  to  misery. 

Kext  follows  for  the  unhappy  country  a  time  of  comparative 
peace,  good  government,  and  prosperity,  the  golden  age  of  the 
Mohammedan  period  of  Indian  history.  Baber,  a  descendant 
of  Tamerlane  and  of  Genghis  Ehan,  was  at  this  time  Sultan  of 
a  part  of  the  country  between  the  Oxusand  Jaxartes  ;  he  was  a 
man  of  renuu*kable  enterprise  and  ability,  both  as  warrior  and 
as  statesman ;  yet  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
possession  of  his  paternal  kingdom  against  the  hordes  of  adven* 
turers  that  came  swarming  in  from  the  north  upon  him. 
Driven  southward,  he  possessed  himself  of  Cabul  and  its  de- 
pendencies, and  from  thence  was  tempted  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  India,  which  he  Mgarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to 
him,  the  representative  of  its  former  Mogul  conqueror.  After 
first  establishing  his  authority  over  the  Penjab,  he  set  out 
thence,  in  1525,  with  only  fifteen  thousand  veteran  warriors  at 
his  back,  vanquished  the  Indian  army  on  the  fateful  field  of 
Panniput,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Indian  em- 
pire at  Delhi.    So  much  easier  was  it  to  conquer  In<iia  than  to 
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keep  an  insignificant  province  in  Tartary  1  Baber  was  no  mere 
plunderer,  like  his  predecessors ;  bis  ambition  was  to  found  a 
great  empire  in  India,  and  his  capacity  was  equal  to  the  un- 
dertaking. He  died,  however,  in  1650,  before  the  work  was 
half  accomplished.  The  Memoirs  which  he  left  are  more  wor- 
thy than  anything  else  the  Orient  has  produced  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Caesar's  Commentaries.  His  son  and  successor, 
Humayun,  inherited  no  small  share  of  his  father's  abilities ; 
yet,  after  ten  years  of  valiant  struggle  against  the  rebellious 
Afghan  chieftains  and  his  traitor  brothers,  he  was  driven  out 
of  the  country.  Fifteen  years  he  remained  in  exile,  and  then, 
returning  witii  Persian  auxiliaries,  favored  by  happy  circum- 
stances, good  counsels,  and  valor,  he  placed  himself  once  more 
upon  the  throne.  The  next  year,  1536,  he  died,  and  his  young 
son,  Akbar,  bom  upon  the  Lidus  during  his  flight,  his  compan- 
ion and  aid  in  all  his  adventures  since,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
To  Akbar  India  and  the  world  have  given  the  title  of  Great, 
and  no  monarch,  perhaps,  ever  better  deserved  it.  Hepos- 
seflsed  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  a  ruler ;  energy,  prudence, 
justice,  mercy,  were  conspicuous  in  aU  his  conduct ;  he  lived 
for  the  best  good  of  his  subjects,  Hindu  not  less  than  Moslem ; 
he  established  entire  toleration  throughout  his  dominions,  and 
even  indulged  in  visionary  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
religion,  which,  founded  on  simple  love  to  God  and  good  will 
to  men,  should  comprehend  and  unite  Moslem,  Hindu,  and 
Christian.  He  governed  the  natives  of  the  country  through 
their  own  countrymen  and  by  their  own  customs  ;  he  promo- 
ted Indian  literature  and  science ;  he  encouraged  agriculture 
by  great  public  works,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  pro- 
ducts and  methods  from  the  west ;  he  secured  the  northwest- 
em  frontier  against  farther  inroads.  His  long  reign  of  fifty 
years  was  the  climax  of  India's  prosperity.  The  famous  Ayin 
Akbari,  Institutes  of  Akbar,  composed  under  his  direction  by 
hia  great  minister,  Abul  Fazl,  gives  a  most  instractive  picture 
<^  his  polity,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  country  under  his 
management.  His  son  and  grandson  successively  followed 
him,  the  one,  known  as  Jehangir,  reigning  from  1605  to  1627, 
the  other,  Shah  Jehan,  from  1627  to  1656.    Little  need  be  said 
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of  these  princes ;  they  were  given  to  luxurious  and  dishonora. 
ble  pleasures,  careless  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  empire, 
and  faithless  and  unscrupulous  in  their  policy.  The  blood  of 
the  race  of  Baber,  which  had  given  to  India  three  generations 
of  rulers  of  so  eminent  qualities,  was  beginning  to  degenerate, 
but  its  virtue  was  sooner  exhausted  than  its  ability;  the  reins 
•of  government  were  still  grasped  with  a  strong  hand,  and  gen- 
eral tranquillity  maintained ;  and  the  institutions  of  Akbar  still 
subsisted  to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Bhah  Jehan,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  put  to  death 
every  other  male  descendant  of  Baber,  that  he  might  have  no 
rivals  to  fear  ;  in  the  year  1655  he  himself  fell  sick,  and  the 
flames  of  civil  war  were  at  once  lighted  up  all  over  the  realm 
by  his  four  sons,  fighting  for  empire  and  for  life.  He  recover- 
ed, but  too  late  ;  Aurengzib,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  four, 
had  triumphed  over  his  brothers  by  dint  of  superior  craft  and 
ability,  and  had  no  mind  to  sink  to  the  condition  of  a  subject 
again  ;  Shah  Jehan  was  dethroned,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
see  meted  out  to  his  own  descendants  the  fate  to  which  he  had 
doomed  his  father's.  Aurengzib  was  a  despot  and  an  oppress- 
or of  his  people,  a  bigoted  Mohammedan,  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious in  the  extreme,  of  profound  dissimulation  and  inexorable 
cruelty.  His  terrible  energy  and  executive  capacity,  and  his 
unscrupulous  use  of  all  the  arts  of  treachery  and  craft,  kept 
India  quiet  under  his  sceptre ;  but  it  was  a  deceitful  quiet ; 
the  old  hatred  between  Hindu  and  Moslem  was  revived  in  all 
its  intensity,  the  bonds  which  bound  the  empire  together  were 
dissolved,  its  strength  was  exhausted  by  intestine  and  foreign 
warfare,  and  it  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  so  soon  as  the  grasp 
of  a  strong  central  authority  should  be  removed. 

We  have  now  for  some  time  taken  no  notice  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Dekhan.  Its  history  had  been  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  almost  entirely  severed  from  that  of 
Hindustan.  For  a  time,  under  the  weak  and  wicked  Moham- 
med Khilji,  it  had  been  nearly  cleared  of  its  Mohammedan 
invaders ;  then  an  army  of  mutinous  mercenaries,  Afghans 
and  Turks,  had  established  there,  under  a  dynasty  called  the 
Bahmani,  an  independent  realm,  which,  after  subsisting  for 
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near  two  ceuturies,  had  broken  np,  about  the  time  of  Saber's 
invasioD,  into  several  separate  kiogdoms.  No  sooner  was  the 
great  Akbar  firmly  fixed  upon  his  throne  than  he  turned  his 
aims  southward,  to  recover  the  provinces  formerly  subject  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  but  after  a  vigorous  beginning,  he  had 
to  leave  the  contest  as  a  legacy  to  his  posterity.  A  fatal 
legacy  it  proved.  Jehangir,  indeed,  was  content  with  main- 
taining what  his  father  had  won ;  but  the  whole  reign  of 
Shah  Jehan  was  occupied  with  wasting  and  harassing  warfare 
against  the  sovereigns  of  the  south,  which  exhausted  the 
resources  of  both  the  combatants.  It  was  in  the  Dekhan  that 
Aurengzib  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  power  which  he 
used  to  dethrone  his  father;  it  was  in  the  Dekhan  that  he 
wore  out  his  strength  in  desperate  struggles  with  a  foe  at 
first  deemed  insignificant,  but  which  finally  rose  upon  the 
mine  of  his  empire.  This  foe  was  the  nation  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  a  name  henceforth  prominent  among  the  first  in  Indian 
history. 

The  Mahrattas  were  a  people  of  Hindu  origin,  originally 
occupying  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  which  overhang 
the  western  shore  of  India,  to  the  north  and  south  of  Bombay. 
We  have  noted  the  first  mention  of  them,  in  1306.  During 
the  three  centuries  which  had  since  elapsed,  they  had  con- 
tinued a  simple  tribe  of  mountaineers,  too  insignificant  to 
play  any  part  in  the  struggles  of  thd  Mohammedan  dynasties 
in  die  Dekhan ;  but  when  wars  unending  had  weakened  the 
forces  of  the  whole  country,  they  began  to  appear  upon  the 
scene.  Their  first  great  chief,  Sivaji,  commenced  his  career 
about  1660,  and  before  his  death,  in  1682,  he  had  become 
master  of  Konkana,  the  sea-coast  province  at  the  base  of  his 
native  mountains,  and  had  spread  the  name  and  the  terror  of 
tiie  Mahrattas  over  half  the  Dekhan.  His  son  and  successor, 
Sambaji,  was  taken  and  put  to  death  with  barbarous  cruelty 
by  the  Emperor,  in  1690,  but  the  ravages  of  the  tribe  continued, 
and  after  his  generals  had  for  ten  years  longer  tried  in  vain 
to  put  down  and  annihilate  the  Southern  Plunderers,  as  they 
were  called,  Aurengab  was  compelled  to  take  tiie  field 
against  them  in  person.    He  met  with  littie  better  success ; 
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his  foes  could  never  be  brought  to  face  him  long  enough  to 
be  beaten,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  besieging  their 
fortresses,  desperately  defended  by  a  few  resolute  men,  their 
predatory  bands  were  levying  contributions  all  over  his 
dominions.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
this  inglorious  contest :  he  died  in  1707,  and  with  him  de- 
parted forever  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
Impotence  and  utter  confusion  followed;. henceforth  the 
titular  Emperor  was  no  more  than  the  plaything  of  a  court,  the 
puppet  of  the  great  vassals  who  disputed  the  right  in  his 
name  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  country;  at  one  time, 
within  a  period  of  only  eleven  years,  five  emperors  were 
murdered,  and  six  pretenders  to  the  throne  set  up  and  pulled 
down  again.  It  was  not  the  Mahrattas  who  had  brought  the 
empire  to  this  low  estate ;  its  dissolution  was  the  effect  of  a 
natural  process,  the  same  through  which  all  Moslem  empires 
have  had  to  pass ;  despotic  power,  when  deserted  of  virtue, 
energy,  and  prudence,  can  lead  only  to  weakness  and  anarchy. 
The  Mahrattas,  however,  did  their  full  part  in  hastening  the 
downfall,  and  it  was  they  who  reaped  from  it  the  largest  share 
of  benefit. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  career,  the  Mahrattas  rep- 
resented in  some  measure  a  rising  of  the  native  Hindu  popu- 
lation against  its  Mohammedan  oppressors.  Their  chiefs  were 
all  Hindus,  of  the  various  castes;  their  language,  their 
customs,  their  religious  usages,  were  of  Hindu  origin.  They 
made  war  rather  upon  the  governments  than  upon  the  people, 
sparing  or  affecting  to  spare  the  latter  as  much  as  possible, 
and  their  incursions  were  not  unfrequently  encouraged  or 
invited  by  the  petty  Hindu  Bajahs,  who  sought  in  them  a 
check  upon  the  oppression  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  empire. 
Their  power  lay  to  no  small  degree  in  the  impossibility  of 
inflicting  upon  them  any  harm  comparable  to  that  which 
they  could  inflict.  They  had  no  rich  country,  no  cities  to 
defend,  they  were  possessors  of  nothing  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  lose,  and  of  which  the  loss  was  not  easily  to  be 
made  up ;  they  were  a  nation  on  horseback ;  their  mounted 
bands  roved  through  the  country  encumbered  only  by  the 
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spoil  they  bore  away,  and  what  they  won  was  soon  spent  in 
adding  to  their  forces  new  levies  of  the  same  lawless  soldiery. 
Had  India  been  in  other  than  a  state  of  defenseless  anarchy, 
the  increase  of  their  power  might  soon  have  found  a  limit ; 
as  it  was,  they  grew  rapidly  in  might,  and  extended  their 
layages  on  every  side,  till  hardly  a  nook  or  a  comer  of  the 
country  had  escaped  their  visitation,  or  was  exempted  from 
the  tribute  they  levied.  Their  policy  was  at  first  only  an 
organized  system  of  pillage ;  they  were  accustomed  to  de- 
mand of  the  provinces  they  threatened  with  devastation,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  generally  the  fourth 
part ;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  the  chout,  became  the 
recognized  Mahratta  tribute,  the  price  of  the  absence  of  their 
plundering  hordes.  The  chout,  however,  was  often  made  a 
pretext  for  unlimited  exaction,  or  for  such  an  interference 
with  the  administration  of  a  country  as  ended  in  their  taking 
entire  possession  of  it.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a 
state  so  constituted  could  not  long  retain  its  form  unaltered ; 
and  indeed,  the  Mahratta  state,  if  it  were  ever  entitled  to 
that  name,  ran  through  a  rapid  succession  of  changes.  Un- 
der their  early  Eajahs,  there  was  among  the  marauding  bands 
enough  of  coherence  and  submission  to  the  central  authority, 
to  render  it  possible  to  direct  upon  any  point  force  enough  to 
overcome  the  resistance  found  there ;  but  the  reins  of  power 
dropped  from  the  weak  hands  of  the  grandson  of  Sivaji,  and 
while  the  eastern  portion  of  the  dominion  which  the  tribe  had 
won  fell  off,  and  formed  a  separate  realm  under  the  chieftain 
Bhonsla,  the  Bajah  himself  was  stripped  of  power  and 
placed  in  dose  confinement  for  life,  while  his  Peshwa,  or 
hereditary  prime  minister,  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
his  name,  and  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  loose  con- 
federacy of  states,  founded  by  the  most  noted  and  successful 
leaders,  out  of  the  territories  which  their  arms  had  won,  or 
which  had  been  assigned  them  for  the  support  of  the  troops 
that  fought  under  their  banners. 

It  was  in  or  about  the  year  1690,  that  the  Mahrattas  first 
crossed  the  l^erbudda :  the  torrent  of  invasion  had  never  rolled 
through  its  valley  in  that  direction  before :  from  that  time,  the 
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plateau  of  Malwa,  next  north  of  the  river,  the  hills  and  vales 
of  the  Eajput  country  to  the  westward,  and  the  rich  peninsula 
of  Guzerat,  with  its  dependencies  upon  the  main  land,  were 
brought  ever  more  and  more  under  their  influence  and 
authority.  Forty  years  later,  they  were  acknowledged  as  the 
dominant  power  throughout  Central  India ;  in  1785,  ^e  second 
Peshwa,  Bajerao,  after  overrunning  and  plundering  for  the  first 
time  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Delhi, 
extorted  from  the  Emperor  the  appointment  of  Viceroy  of 
Malwa,  and  before  his  death,  in  1740,  he  had  levied  the  chout, 
or  tribute  of  one  fourth,  upon  the  whole  remaining  revenue  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  His  successor,  Ballaji,  received  the  same 
appointment,  his  four  chief  generals,  Fuar,  Holkar,  Sindia, 
and  Guikwar,  becoming  his  sureties  for  obedience  and  faithful 
service.  These  are  names  which  have  still  an  existence  and  a 
value  in  Indian  history ;  the  independent  states  they  founded 
are  yet  in  the  possession  of  their  descendants :  the  seat  of  Sin- 
dia's  government  is  at  Gwalior;  Holkar's  capitol  is  Indore, 
near  the  crest  of  the  Vindhyas ;  the  Guikwar  is  ruler  of 
Guzerat ;  the  Puars  have  territories  of  less  extent  in  Malwa. 

We  have  left  for  a  season  the  story  of  the  intrigues  and 
murders,  the  treasons  and  rebellions,  of  which  the  throne  of 
Delhi  was  the  centre,  because  the  fates  of  India,  during  this 
period,  were  much  more  closely  linked  with  the  rising  fortunes 
of  theMahrattas  than  with  the  decadence  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
But  events  were  now  transpiring  in  the  north  which  require 
our  notice,  as  indicating  the  forlorn  and  helpless  condition  into 
which  the  land  had  fallen.  In  1789,  the  ferocious  Nadir,  who, 
from  a  shepherd-boy,  had  become  a  captain  of  banditti,  then  a 
leader  of  mercenaries,  and  finally  Shah  of  Persia,  while 
engaged  in  subjecting  the  Afghans  of  Cabul,  received  an  in- 
sult from  the  Indian  monarch.  Without  delay  he  marched 
into  India  to  avenge  it.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Mogul  empire  had  been  passed  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
Nadir  easily  overthrew  the  forces  which  were  sent  out  from 
Delhi  to  bar  his  passage,  and  entered  the  city.  Massacre  and 
plunder  followed ;  the  imperial  treasury  was  robbed  and  public 
property  seized,  to  the  estimated  amount  of  $150,000,000 ;  then. 
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with  horrid  cruelties  and  tortures,  the  wealth  of  private  individ- 
uals was  extorted  from  them ;  and  leaving  the  city  to  famine  and 
pestilence,  the  Persian  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  restoring 
to  his  throne  the  pillaged  emperor,  and  exacting  of  him  only 
the  cession  of  aU  territory  west  of  the  Indus.  In  1747,  Nadir 
was  murdered  in  his  tent,  and  Afghanistan  became  an  inde- 
pendent state  under  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  who  succeeded  his 
old  master  as  scourge  of  India.  Two  years  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  severed  the  Penjab  from  the  Mogul  empire 
forever.  The  next  year  the  Mahrattas  were  called  in  to  defend 
Hindustan  against  Afghan  invasion :  they  were  successful  in 
repelling  the  enemy,  but  seized  themselves  upon  the  country 
they  had  rescued.  Again,  in  1766,  Ahmed  returned,  captured 
Delhi,  and  almost  reenacted  the  horrors  of  Nadir's  invasion, 
but  a  pestilence  which  broke  out  in  his  camp  forced  him  to 
retire.  After  his  withdrawal,  the  Mahrattas  had  everything 
their  own  way,  and  were  threatening  to  swallow  up  the  last 
remnants  of  the  empire,  when  the  Afghan  was  once  more  called 
in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mohammedan  chiefs,  who  preferred  sub- 
mission to  the  rule  of  the  foreigner  rather  than  of  the  infidel. 
The  whole  force  of  the  Mahratta  states,  under  their  ablest 
chiefs,  was  assembled  to  oppose  him.  On  the  old  battle  field  of 
Pannipnt  was  once  more  disputed  the  empire  of  India.  The 
Mahrattas  were  signally  defeated :  a  hundred  thousand  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  as  many  more  in  the  pursuit :  the  aggressive 
power  of  the  confederacy  was  for  the  time  annihilated.  Ko 
other  result,  however,  followed  from  the  victory  of  the  Afghan 
monarch :  he  returned  home  almost  immediately,  and  never 
again  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  India. 

The  battie  of  Panniput  was  fought  in  January,  1761 :  but 
already,  four  years  before,  the  battle  of  Plassey  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  British  power  in  the  country.  Tbe  main  inters 
est  of  Indian  history  shifts  once  more,  to  tiie  two  points  on  its 
eastern  frontier,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  where  a  company  of 
merchants  were  preparing  themselves  to  become  the  arbiters 
d  its  destinies. 

We  have  given  with  so  much  of  detail  the  history  of  the 
wars,  revolutions,  and  invasions  which  preceded  and  prepared 
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the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  English  upon  their  career  of 
conquest  in  India,  because  a  full  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  causes  •which  led  to  it,  is  the  most 
necessary  requisite  forjudging  aright  the  English  occupation. 
Never  was  a  great  country,  rich  in  natural  resources  of  every 
kind,  rich  in  an  inheritance  of  ancient  glories,  in  a  more 
deplorable  condition  than  India  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.    Seven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  almost  unbroken 
oppression  and  misrule,  were  surely  enough  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  any  state.    We  have  seen  that  even  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  Indian  civilization  and  the  Indian 
character  were  in  a  state  of  decadence  ;  after  Persian,  Afghan, 
Turk,  and  Mogul  had  successively  pillaged  him,  trampled 
upon  him,  torn  him  asunder  in  their  struggles  for  the  right  to 
oppress  him,  the  Hindu  could  not  come  out  otherwise  than  yet 
farther  degraded  and  brutalized.    We  are  unable  to  see  any- 
thing but  unmixed  evil  in  the  Mohammedan  occupation  of 
India.    Had  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north  come  in  as  did  the 
Goths  upon  southern  Europe,  bringing  fresh  blood  and  uncor- 
rupted  simplicity  to  infuse  a  purer  life  into  what  was  old  and 
effete,  or  even  as  did  the  Normans  into  England,  to  blend,  after 
a  brief  period  of  oppression  and  separation,  with  the  mass  of 
the  people,  contributing  only  a  new  element  to  their  language, 
manners,  and  institutions,  valuable  results  for  both  races  might 
perhaps  have  followed :  but  it  was  not  so ;  to  the  last  the  two 
stood  distinctly  apart  as  oppressors  and  victims ;  tliere  were  no 
grounds  for  hope  that  the  relation  would  ever  be  changed ; 
one  or  the  other  must  be  annihilated  or  driven  from  the 
country,  or  else  both  must  be  rendered  harmless  and  tolerant 
of  one  another  by  subjection  to  a  third  power.    How  little  of 
capacity  was  left  in  the  country  itself  to  effect  its  own  regene- 
ration appeared   clearly  from  the  character  of  the  national 
uprising  which  took  place  at  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  empire : 
it  had  shown  itself  incapable  of  aught  but  mischief  and  disor- 
ganization, powerless  to  expel  the  old  enemies  of  the  land, 
helpless  against  the  attack  of  new  foes.    Nowhere  was  there 
to  be  discovered  anything  which  gave  promise  of  improve- 
ment.   Tlie  future  was  as  dark  as  the  present.    Was  India  to 
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be  left  to  herself  to  work  out  thus  her  own  destruction,  or  was 
she  to  come  into  the  possession  of  a  new  master )  She  lay 
there  at  the  mercy  of  whoever  was  strong  and  bold  enough  to 
seize  upon  her :  was  she  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian, 
or  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation?  These  questions  were 
to  be  answered,  and  her  fate  to  be  finally  determined,  by  the 
events  of  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  English,  it  is  well  known,  were  not  the  first  Europeans 
to  open  commerce  with  India,  and  gain  territorial  possessions 
th^re.    A  hundred  years  before  the  formation  of  the  East 
India  Company,  twenty-seven  years  before  the  invasion  of 
Baber,  the  Portuguese  had  found  their  way  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  established  factories  which  still  subsist.    Not  a 
little  of  the  same  rapacity,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  which  marked 
the  Mohammedan  invasions,  characterized  the  proceedings  of 
this  Christian  power.     Happily,  Portugal   was  too  weak  a 
country,  and  its  energy  and  enterprise  declined  too  speedily, 
to  allow  of  its  aflfecting  seriously  the  history  of  India.    Before 
the  arrival  of  the  English,  a  part  of  its  possessions  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  these  three  powers  were  rivals  for  the  gains  of  Indian 
trade.    The  East  India  Company  was  organized  in  1600 :  its 
first  factoiy  was  established  in  1620,  at  Surat,  near  the  seat  of 
the  ancient  commerce  by  sea  between  India  and  the  west ;  in 
1636,  another  was  set  up  on  the  Hoogly,  above  the  present 
site  of  Calcutta  ;  in  1640,  Madras  was  acquired  ;  in  1668, 
Bombay  was  given  to  the  Company  by  Charles  11,  who  had 
received  it  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Portuguese  princess  he 
had  married ;  Calcutta  was  purchased  in  1698.    Up  to  this 
time,  and  even  till  fifty  years  later,  the  Company  was  simply 
a  company  of  traders,  neither  possessing  nor  aiming  at  political 
power ;  they  were  occupied  with  the  endeavor  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  means  of  traffic,  and  to  this  end  they  acquired  cer- 
tain sites,  built  factories,  obtained  privileges  from  the  native 
princes,  and  sought  to  exclude  their  rivals  from  competition 
with  them.    But  herein,  little  as  they  knew  or  suspected  it, 
lay  the  germ  of  the  whole  after  development  of  the  British 
Indian  empire ;  they  could  not  maintain  themselves,  and  pro- 
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tect  their  property  and  the  rights  which  had  been  ceded 
to  them,  without  becoming  a  power  in  the  land ;  they  could 
not  BubBist  aa  a  power,  and  command  peace  about  them,  with- 
out posscBBing  the  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  country. 
We  will  run  briefly  over  the  steps  of  the  progress  by  which 
this  end  was  reached. 

The  first  foundation  of  British  empire  in  India  was  laid  by 
the  French ;  it  was  they  who  originated  the  idea  of  a  great 
European  power  in  India,  and  from  them  the  English  learned 
it,  or  won  it  by  hard  blows.  The  French  established  them- 
selves in  the  Camatic,  as  the  region  along  the  southeastern 
coast  of  tlie  peninsula,  from  Madras  southward  and  northward, 
was  called,  much  later  than  the  English ;  and  not  only  were 
looked  upon  by  the  latter  as  interlopers,  but  formed  such  plans, 
and  carried  on  such  intrigues,  for  the  extension  of  French 
power  and  influence  through  the  country,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  and  the  English  to  live  peaceably  together.  The 
struggle  began  in  1746,  with  the  capture  of  Madras  by  the 
French,  and  until  1761,  when  Pondicherry  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  the  French  power  annihilated,  there  was  almost 
constant  war  between  them.  Meantime,  in  1756,  the  2Tabob 
of  Bengal  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  Calcutta,  which 
ended  in  the  well-known  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole.  The 
next  year  retaliation  began  ;  the  battle  of  Flassey  overthrew 
the  Nabob,  and  placed  upon  his  throne  a  rival,  the  creature  of 
English  power,  and  the  extensi<ve  districts  of  Bardwan,  Med- 
nipur,  and  Chittagong  were  ceded  to  the  Company.  But  the 
difficulties  in  Bengal  continued,  and  after  a  series  of  changes 
little  creditable  to  the  policy  or  integrity  of  the  Company's 
officers,  the  administration  of  the  three  great  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  was  directly  vested  in  the  English 
by  a  grant  from  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  The  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  French  war  gave  the  Company  the  possession 
of  sundry  lesser  districts  in  the  Camatic,  and  in  1765  an  im- 
perial grant  placed  under  its  authority  the  country  called  the 
Korthem  Circars,  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  Camatic 
to  OriBsa.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  this,  through 
the  noted  administration  of  Warren  Hastings  (1772-1785),  and 
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almost  to  the  close  of  that  of  Lord  ComwalliB  (1786- 
1793),  there  were  no  further  important  acceBsions  of  territory ; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  an  interval  of  peace  and  quiet ;  vio- 
lent dissensions  among  the  Company's  servants,  disputes  and 
difficulties  with  all  the  native  Indian  powers,  a  harassing  and 
useless  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  a  desperate  conflict  with 
Hyder  AH  of  Mysore,  marked  this,  the  transition  period  of 
British  India,  the  time  of  half  measures  and  of  vacillating  pol- 
icy, resulting  in  both  internal  and  external  weakness.  In  1790 
'  a  new  war  broke  out  with  Mysore.  The  Sultan  of  that  coun- 
try was  the  deadliest  and  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Brit- 
ish. At  about  the  time  of  the  great  battie  of  Panniput,  Hy- 
der Ali  was  a  low-bom  freebooter  and  adventurer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hindu  Eajah  of  Mysore.  Being  eminent  in  the 
qualities  which  then  led  to  power  in  India,  he  had  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  his  master  and  usurping  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  with  all  the  energy  of  a  new  dynasty  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  possession  of  a  great  kingdom  in  the 
sontii  of  the  Dekhan,  reaching  from  the  Camatic  to  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  growing  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors  on  every 
side.  Had  it  not  been  for  British  opposition^  Hyder  might 
p^aps  have  subjugated  the  whole  Dekhan,  and  he  hated  the 
British  accordingly.  Two  wars  he  had  fought  against  them 
with  varying  success,  unsubdued,  though  unsuccessful.  He 
had  died  before  the  close  of  the  second,  but  his  son  Tippoo  in- 
herited his  ability,  his  cruelty,  his  bigotry,  and  his  animosity. 
!Die  third  conflict  terminated  most  disastrously  for  Mysore. 
After  two  campaigns,  Tippoo  was  reduced  to  purchase  peace 
by  the  cession  of  half  his  territories  to  the  Company.  Again, 
from  1793  to  1798,  a  season  of  outward  tranquillity  followed, 
under  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth) ; 
the  orders  of  the  home  government  were  strict,  and  were  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  but  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  of 
peace  at  any  price,  brought  the  state  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
French  were  then  the  masters  of  Europe,  and  India  even  was 
drawn  into  the  magnificent  plans  of  Napoleon  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  England.  French  influence  was  predominant  in  the 
three  great  native  Indian  courts,  that  of  Tippoo,  of  the  Kizam 
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of  the  Dekhan,  hitherto  England's  faithful  ally,  and  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  in  whose  keeping  was  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.    The  gen- 
ius and  energy  of  Lord  Wellesley  (1798-1805),  ably  seconded 
by  his  brother,  afterward  Duke  of  "Wellington,  who  won  here 
his  first  laurels,  turned  the  scale  everywhere  in  favor  of  the 
English.    The  Kizam  was  manoeuvred  into  English  interests, 
and  his  French-trained  army  disbanded.    In  1799,  Tippoo'g 
capital  was  stormed  and  he  himself  slain ;  the  ancient  Bajahs 
of  Mysore  were  raised  from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne,  as  de- 
pendents of  the  Company,  with  nearly  their  ancient  territory, 
stripped  only  of  the  conquests  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.    Then 
followed  a  severe  conflict  with  the  Mahrattas.    It  was  waged 
nominally  in  support  of  the  Peshwa,  or  head  of  the  confede^ 
acy,  against  his  rebellious  chiefs,  who  were  contending  together 
for  the  possessioBTC^  his  person,  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of 
his  name  and  authority.    The  Mahrattas  were  everywhere 
beaten,  their  French  forces  annihilated,  the  Emperor  rescued 
from  their  custody,  and  extensive  cessions  of  their  territory 
exacted,  both  in  Hindustan,  Central  India,  and  the  Dekhan. 
It  was  not  in  war  only  that  the  English  extended  their  domin- 
ion under  Lord  Wellesley.    They  carried  matters  with  a  high 
hand  among  their  allies  and  dependents,  pulling  down,  reform- 
ing, reconstructing,  as  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  interests  of 
British  India  demanded.    The  iNTabob  of  Surat  was  deposed 
and  pensioned.    The  Vizier  of  Oude  was  compelled  to  pur- 
chase with  half  his  dominions  the  security  of  the  other  half. 
With  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  the  English  had  been  involv- 
ed in  most  complicated  relations,  which  brought  distress  and 
confusion  on  him  and  his  dominions,  ever  since  they  had  es- 
tablished him  on  the  throne  in  opposition  to  the  French  ;  the 
embarrassment  was  now  relieved  by  his  forced  withdrawal 
into  private  life  upon  a  liberal  pension.    No  such  increase 
of  power  and  responsibility  had  marked  the  administration 
of  any  former  Gk)vemor-General.    The  Company  were  alarm- 
ed ;  they  sent  out  stringent  orders  for  peace,  and  replaced  Lord 
Wellesley  by  Lord  Comwallis,  who  lived  but  three  months, 
however,  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta.    Sir  John  Barlow  suc- 
ceeded him  provisionally,  and  then  Lord  Minto,  who  governed 
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from  1807  to  1813  in  almost  undiBturbed  tranquillity.   But  the 
foundations  of  peace  had  not  yet  been  securely  laid.    Hardly 
had  Lord  Hastings  taken  the  direction  of  affairs,  in  1813,  when 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Nipal,  the  long  narrow  district  of 
hill  country  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Himmalehs.    The  hardy 
mountaineers,  oveivconfident   in  their   own  valor  and  the 
strength  of  their  position,  provoked  a  war  wantonly,  fought  it 
manfully,  and  were  allowed  to  purchase  peace  with  the  loss  of 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  territory,  eastward  from  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ganges.    Kow  followed  a  more  serious  struggle. 
For  many  years  a  great  system  of  plunder  had  been  laying 
waste  all  the  interior  of  India.    Season  after  season,  bands  of 
marauders  had  burst  out  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  moun- 
tains, ravaging  and  destroying  with  a  savage  ruthlessnese 
which  threw  into  the  shade  even  the  old  devastation  of  the 
Camatic  by  Hyder  Ali,  which  has  been  immortalized  by  the 
eloquence  of  Burke.    They  fought  under  no  one's  name,  but 
were  harbored  and  encouraged  by  the  Mahratta  rulers.    A 
system  of  operations  was  arranged  for  their  repression,  and 
upon  a  most  extensive  scale,  for  it  was  well  foreseen  that  the 
Hahrattas  would  take  up  their  cause  when  once  the  combat 
was  joined.   The  campaign  was  conducted  with  great  skill  and 
energy,  and  with  complete  success.    The  defection  of  Sindia 
was  crushed  in  its  commencement,  and  only  the  little  prov- 
ince of  Ajmir,  in  the  Bajput  country,  was  taken  from  him  ; 
the  Peshwa's  perfidy  was  rewarded  with  the  loss  of  all  hister* 
litories,  and  his  exile  as  a  pensioner  to  Hindustan  ;  the  other 
great  Mahratta  chieftain,  Bhonsla,  Eajah  of  Nagpore  and  Berar, 
was  stripped  of  his  districts  along  the  Nerbudda,  which  gave 
the  English  a  continuous  chain  of  possessions  through  the 
heart  of  India.    The  bands  of  the  Pindarris,  as  the  marauders 
were  called,  were  annihilated,  and  peace  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished throughout  the  interior  that  no  general  disturbance  has 
dnce  been  possible.    The  supremacy  of  the  Company  over  the 
whole  land,  its  right  to  supervise  the  relations  of  all  the  exist- 
ing states,  to  settle  disputes,  to  prevent  war  and  commotion,  to 
dictate  peace,  was  at  length  solemnly  proclaimed.    India  had 
become  British  India. 
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War  and  annexation,  however,  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Un- 
der the  administration  of  Lord  Amherst  (1823 — 1827),  the 
Indian  government  was  forced  into  hostilities  with  Burma,  as 
the  result  of  which,  in  1826,  Asam  and  the  long  strips 
of  sea-coast  in  Farther  India  which  border  the  baj  of  Ben- 
gal, Arracan  and  Tenasserim,  were  ceded  to  the  British.  In 
1834,  the  Bajah  of  the  little  hill  district  of  Kurg,  in  the  sonth, 
formerly  saved  by  English  interposition  from  the  vengeance 
of  Tippoo,  was  deposed,  for  horrible  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
and  hostility  to  English  interests.  After  the  great  catastrophe 
of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  in  1843,  difficulties  occurred 
with  the  Emirs  of  Sindh,  the  country  bordering  on  the  lower 
Indus,  and  Sindh  was  conquered  and  annexed.  In  1845,  the 
Sikhs,  who  had  maintained  peaceful  relations  with  the  Com- 
pany during  the  life  of  their  great  ruler,  Banjit  Singh,  became 
turbulent,  and  invaded  the  British  dominions.  Though  beaten 
back,  and  mulcted  of  a  portion  of  their  territory,  their  spirit  was 
not  quelled ;  in  1848,  war  broke  out  anew,  and  ended  only  in 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  Penjab  under  British  authority.  A 
new  Burman  war,  in  1852,  gave  to  the  Company  the  province 
of  Pegu,  in  Farther  India.  In  1854,  Kagpore  and  Berar,  the 
realm  of  the  Mahratta  chief  Bhonsla,  were  taken  possession  of 
on  the  extinction  of  his  line.  Finally,  in  1856,  Oude  was  an- 
nexed, on  account  of  the  failure  of  its  rulers  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  Company,  and  their  outrageous  tyranny  and 
mismanagement,  which  rendered  it  tiie  seat  of  distress  and 
disorder,  and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  its  neighbors. 

The  territory  thus  immediately  subjected  to  British  rule  is 
estimated  at  840,000  square  miles,  and  sustains  a  population  of 
182,000,000;  that  which  still  remains  under  the  authority  of  its 
native  rulers  amounts  to  628,000  square  miles,  with  48,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  native  powers,  however,  have  the  privilege 
only  of  internal  administration ;  they  are  allowed  neither  to 
fonn  treaties  nor  make  war;  the  Indian  government  guaran- 
tees their  security  without  and  tranquillity  within,  and  enjoys 
either  a  constant  or  a  contingent  right  to  payment  for  this  pro- 
tection, and  to  the  service  of  their  armies  in  case  of  need. 

We  have  passed  thus  hastily  and  lightly  over  the  history  of  the 
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BritUh  dominion  in  India,  fiketching  only  its  general  features, 
and  entering  into  no  discnsBion  of  its  details,  for  more  than  one 
reason.  In  the  first  place,  the  snbject  is  too  yast  and  difficult  to 
admit  of  a  fall  exhibition  here.  No  course  of  events  occur- 
ring in  modem  times,  and  respecting  which  information  has 
been  at  once  so  abundant  and  so  accessible,  has  been  more 
variously  judged.  The  public  opinion  even  of  England  itself 
has  been  divided  between  enthusiastic  admiration,  hesitating 
i^proval,  and  bitter  condemnation.  Each  separate  act  is  a 
case  of  casuistry,  requiring  for  its  solution  the  fullest  compre- 
hension of  all  die  conflicting  rights  and  interests  which  it  was 
destined  to  affect,  of  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  and 
accompanied  it.  But  again,  such  an  extended  discussion  is 
not  necessaiy  to  our  present  purpose.  In  great  historical 
events  like  that  which  we  are  now  considering,  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  have  a  right  to  let  byegones  be  byegones,  to 
wipe  out  the  past,  and  judge  the  present  by  what  it  is  and 
what  it  promises.  We  would  by  no  means  maintain  the  right 
of  national  interference ;  that  one  people  may  take  upon  itself 
the  guardianship  of  another,  however  much  the  latter  may 
mismanage  its  own  affairs ;  or  that  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
of  which  the  resources  are  neglected  or  wasted  by  its  present 
occupants,  may  be  wrested  from  them  by  others  who  feel  that 
they  can  better  administer  their  inheritance.  But,  fearful  as 
were  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Teutonic  barbarians,  in 
the  first  heat  of  conquest,  upon  the  corrupt  races  they  dispos- 
sessed, who  does  not  now  rejoice  in  the  invasion  which  brought 
about  a  rejuvenation  of  Europe?  Were  there  a  whole  con- 
tinent now  peopled  by  savage  or  half  savage  tribes,  humanity 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  their  being  deliberately  driv- 
en out,  or  swept  from  existence,  to  make  room  for  a  race  of 
better  husbandmen  of  man's  heritage.  Yet  the  work  being 
once  done,  as  it  has  been  done  upon  the  soil  we  occupy,  on 
whose  conscience  presses  heavily  the  burden  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  red  man,  as  we  look  abroad  and  see  what  a 
wondrous  change  civilization  has  wrought  upon  his  wild  and 
gloomy  forests  ?  This  is  what  we  are  wont  to  call  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  human  histoiy,  bringing  good  out  of  evil.    Kow 
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if  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  Indian  history,  and 
place  under  the  ban  of  our  condemnation  all  who  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  country  to  the  detriment  of  its  earlier  pos- 
sessors, we  should,  as  has  been  seen,  leave  few  unmolested. 
But  we  have  accepted  the  first,  the  Aryan,  conquest,  because 
it  was,  upon  the  whole,  productive  of  grand  and  valuable  re- 
sults ;  because  it  made  of  India  a  great  united  country,  the 
seat  of  an  admirable  civilization,  the  scene  of  events,  the  birth- 
place  of  institutions,  which  have  told  powerfully,  and  for  good, 
upon  the  history  of  the  world.  By  a  similar  judgment  we  have 
rejected  the  Mohammedan  occupation,  because,  undertaken  in 
fanaticism  and  rapacity,  it  was  consistently  carried  out  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  principles,  to  its  inevitable  end  in 
anarchy  and  confusion;  because  it  produced  incalculable 
misery,  and  accomplished  inappreciable  good;  because  its 
continuance  held  out  no  prospect  of  improvement,  but  only  of 
prolonged  and  increased  misery. 

By  the  same  rules  would  we  likewise  judge  the  British  con- 
quest Much  of  wrong  and  much  of  error  we  can  and  must 
illow  that  there  was,  both  in  its  inception  and  in  the  steps,  by 
which  it  was  accomplished.  England,  it  is  granted,  had  no  right 
to  subject  India  to  her  authority.  It  must  also  be  granted  that 
she  had  no  will  to  do  so.  Had  the  £ast  India  Company,  had 
the  English  people,  seen  the  end  from  the  beginning,  they 
would  have  recoiled  in  fear,  if  not  in  horror.  It  is  a  fact  ac- 
knowledged and  familiar  that  they  never  did  foresee  the  end: 
every  movement  forward  they  hoped  would  be  the  last ;  with 
every  new  pacification  they  believed  that  a  finality  had  been 
reached.  The  consent  of  the  Company  and  of  the  nation  was 
always  a  step,  and  often  a  long  one,  behind  the  march  of 
events  in  India :  they  were  forbidding  aggression,  conmiand- 
ing  peace,  protesting  against  aggrandizement;  but  their  ser- 
vants did  not  and  could  not  obey,  for  they  were  only  accom- 
plishing what  both  Company  and  nation  required  of  them,  that 
the  British  possessions,  authority,  and  influence  should  be  main- 
tained, wherever  in  the  country  they  had  been  acquired  and 
established.  In  this  necessity  of  constant  advance  after  a  be- 
ginning had  once  been  made,  a  necessity  felt  and  acted  upon 
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more  than  acknowledged,  lies  the  explanation,  and  the  excuse, 
if  not  the  justification,  of  the  British  empire  in  India.    That  it 
was  a  necessity,  we  fully  believe ;  the  advance  of  the  English 
to  the  virtual  authority  over  all  India  was  as  natural  an 
effect  of  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
the  x>o^688ion  of  America,  after  the  first  settlements  made 
upon  the  Atlantic  border.    They  were  the  one  fixed  point  in  a 
whirlwind  of  confnsion,  which  could  subside  into  order  only 
under  an  influence  radiating  from  them.    Hiey  had  acquired 
property  and  rights  in  a  country  where  neither  were  wont  to 
be  sure  to  their  possessors  for  a  day  against  violence,  where 
treachery  and  oppression  were  the  normal  condition  of  things, 
where  governments  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to 
keep  their  pledged  faith;  they  had  no  protection  to  rely  upon 
save  their  own  stout  arms  and  hearts;  if  they  were  bent  on 
preserving  what  was  their  own,  and  repelling  insult  and  in- 
jury, they  could  not  but  go  on  step  by  step  till  their  word  be- 
came the  supreme  law  in  every  part  of  the  continent  of  India. 
It  must  be  farther  admitted  that  the  means  by  which  the 
great  end  was  attained  were  often  far  from  unexceptionable ; 
that  great  errors,  and  not  a  few  great  crimes,  were  committed ; 
that  greed  of  gold,  and  ambition  of  authority  and  distinction, 
came  in  as  an  important  element  in  the  contest ;  that  there  are 
many  pages  in  the  history  of  British  India  which  no  Briton  can 
read  without  a  blush,  no  friend  of  humanity  without  a  shud- 
der.    Would  that  it  were  not  always  thus  in  human  history  1 
We  have  no  right,  however,  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
peculiar  ditficnlties  under  which  the  British  labored  in  their 
relations  with  India.    It  was  as  an  unknown  country  to  them 
when  they  first  set  foot  upon  its  shores;  its  geography,  history, 
political  divisions,  institutions,  manners  and  customs,  and  lan- 
guages, had  all  to  be  learned.    If  they  understood  so  little 
what  and  whom  they  were  dealing  with,  they  understood  no 
better  what  they  were  striving  after  and  tending  toward.  Three 
concurrent  powers  were  dividing  between  them  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  the  English  Parliament,  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Indian  government,  each  with  its  own  full 
ahare  of  selfishness,  party  spirit,  and  shortnsightedness,  each 
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embarrasBing,  almost  as  often  as  aiding,  the  action  of  the  oth- 
ers. Much,  accordingly,  was  done  unjustly,  was  done  blon* 
deringly  and  by  halves.  Had  the  English  nation  set  out  with 
the  avowed  determination  of  subjecting  India  to  its  authority, 
pursuing  forthat  end  one  consistent  and  energetic  course  of  ac- 
tion, no  doubt  a  great  saving  of  life  and  treasure  might  have 
been  effected,  and  perhaps,  altliough  that  is  more  questionable, 
more  might  have  been  left  than  is  bow  left  of  native  govern- 
ment under  British  superintendence.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
there  has  been  from  the  commencement  a  steady  and  marked 
improvement,  both  in  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  which  have 
characterized  the  action  of  the  British  in  India.  They  began 
as  an  irresponsible  company  of  individuals,  seeking  for  gain, 
in  competition  with  greedy  and  unscrupulous  rivals,  and  in  a 
country  of  which  the  wealth,  reputed  vast  beyond  conception, 
was  extorted  and  squandered  by  governments  vile,  corrupt,  and 
oppressive  beyond  .  description.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that 
something  of  the  grasping  selfishness  and  disregard  of  princi- 
ple which  formed  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived  and 
moved,  infected  the  British  officials,  was  communicated  to  the 
Company,  and  even  showed  itself  in  the  first  movements  of 
the  Parliament  toward  interference  with  Indian  affairs.  But, 
for  the  honor  of  England  and  the  happiness  of  India,  British 
rapacity  and  corruption  did  not  grow  with  British  power  ;  the 
tone  of  the  government  rose  in  the  measure  of  the  responsibil- 
ity it  assumed ;  the  pettiness  of  a  trading  company  was  rebuked 
and  vanished,  and  in  its  place  rose  the  majesty  of  a  great  na- 
tion. India  was  brought  more  and  more  under  the  care  of  the 
whole  English  people,  placed  under  the  segis  of  that  public 
opinion  than  which  a  more  enlightened  and  a  more  humane 
protector  is  nowhere  to  be  found  on  earth.  If  great  errors  and 
crimes  have  been  committed  on  Indian  soil,  so  also  has  it  been 
the  arena  where  eminent  abilities  and  shining  virtues  have  dis- 
played themselves.  The  record  of  these  hundred  years  is  of 
startling  interest  and  pregnant  with  instruction ;  and  it  is  all 
opened  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  nothing  is  hidden ;  uni- 
versal attention  and  criticism  are  invited  to  it ;  and  no  nation 
is  more  ready  than  England  itself  to  study  and  learn,  to  praise 
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or  condemn,  as  the  case  shall  demand,  to  heed  both  warning 
and  example. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  present  position  of  the  British 
in  India,  and  in  giving  or  withholding  from  them  our  approv- 
ing sympathy,  we  are  not  required  to  lay  to  their  account  the 
evik  cansed  by  the  folly  and  injustice  of  a  past  generation. 
The  English  of  this  day  have  received  their  Indian  empire  as 
a  legacy  from  their  ancestors,  with  all  the  advantages,  and 
with  all  the  responsibilities,  which  the  possession  of  such  an 
empire  brings ;  they  have  received  it,  also,  with  the  balance  of 
the  good  or  evil  which  have  thus  far  resulted  from  English  in- 
terference in  Indian  affairs.    Our  standard  of  judgment  must 
be,  what,  on  the  whole,  has  England  done  for  India  t    What 
does  she  promise  to  do  for  it  i    Now  if  we  have  read  aright 
the  history  of  India  down  to  the  last  century,  and  have  seen  a 
true  picture  of  the  miserable  anarchy,  hopeless  of  improve^ 
ment  from  within,  helpless  against  aggression  from  without, 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  we  must  allow  that  there  was  never  a 
country  which  more  needed  to  be  taken  under  the  charge  of 
some  powerful  guardian,  to  be  saved  both  from  its  own  mad- 
ness and  from  the  malice  of  its  foes.    Nor  can  we  rejoice  too 
much  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
nation.    It  is  the  custom  to  taunt  England  with  being  too  grasp- 
ing in  her  acquisitiveness,  too  much  devoted  to  her  own  material 
interests,  too  little  regardful  of  the  independent  rights  of  those 
upon  whom  she  imposes  her  influence.    Doubtless  there  is 
much  of  truth  in  t^iis :  if  individuals   are  selfish,  nations  are 
not  less  so.  But  there  are  higher  and  lower  gradations  of  self- 
ishness, and  happily  the  aggrandizement  of  Great  Britain  is 
closely  linked  with  the  best  good  of  the  human  race  ;  she 
flourishes  by  virtue  of  a  system  which  requires  for  its  full 
development  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  every  nation  on  the 
earth.    The  interests  of  commerce,  as  interpreted  by  her,  are 
safer  and  more  beneficent  regulators  of  the  relations  of  states 
than  the  desire  of  national  glory,  or  than  zeal  for  the  extension 
of  free  institutions,  as  the  latter  are  understood  in  some  parts 
of  the  world.    It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  no  other  nation 
possesses  in  the  same  degree  those  valuable  traits  of  character, 
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political  wisdom,  executive  capacity,  steadiness,  energy,  integ- 
rity, high-toned  morality  and  humanity,  which,  in  combination 
with  her  external  advantages,  make  England  the  best  guardian 
in  whose  care  the  welfare  and.  happiness  of  India  could  be 
placed. 

The  good  which  the  English  occupation  has  accomplished 
for  India  already  outweighs  a  hundred  times  the  evil  by  which 
it  has  been  accompanied.  It  has  established  the  sway  of  the 
two  great  principles,  toleration  to  religion,  and  security  to  prop- 
erty, all  over  the  land  from  which  both  had  been  excluded  for 
ages.  The  rest  which  India  so  pined  for,  as  the  first  con- 
dition of  its  regeneration,  has  been  given  to  it  The  value 
of  the  foundation  so  laid  for  the  revival  of  its  material  pros- 
perity is  incalculable ;  not  less  is  the  value  of  the  check 
given  to  the  decay  of  morality,  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
bonds  which  bind  society  together,  by  the  reestablishment  of 
order  and  public  faith.  While  the  elevation  of  the  land  by 
its  own  internal  forces  has  thus  been  rendered  possible,  the 
way  has  been  opened  for  the  introduction  into  it  from  abroad 
of  everything  which  is  good.  Knowledge  of  its  present  con- 
dition and  past  history  has  been  spread  out  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  contemplate  the 
change  in  this  respect  which  only  fifty  years  have  wrought 
While  the  languages,  manners,  and  institutions  of  India  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were  hardly  known 
even  in  their  latest  forms,  their  development  has  now  been 
traced  up  to  a  period  in  the  past  to  which  the  annals  or  the 
traditions  of  hardly  another  people  in  the  world  reach  back. 
This  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  important  consequences 
flowing  from  the  English  conquest,  for  its  value  to  the  world, 
and  for  its  value  to  India,  as  laying  open  the  needs  of  the 
latter,  and  shoyving  how  they  may  best  be  supplied.  Not 
much  more  than  this  preparatory  work,  it  is  true,  has  yet  been 
accomplished  for  the  restoration  of  the  country ;  but  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  much  more.  Only  forty  years  ago, 
the  British  were  still  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  establish 
themselves,  and  although  since  that  time  they  have  been  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  country  itself,  frequent  wars  upon 
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the  frontier  have  engaged  the  energies  and  absorbed  the  re- 
sonrces  of  the  government.  Those  who  point  to  the  im- 
mense works  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  some 
of  the  Mogul  sovereigns,  as  a  reproach  to  the  apathy  and 
negligence  of  the  British,  forget  whence  the  means  to  pay  for 
them  were  drawn,  from  heavy  burdens  levied  upon  a  country 
yet  nnexhausted,  from  wholesale  and  pitiless  plunder  of  vast 
regions  just  reduced  to  subjection ;  all  India  being  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  district  where  the 
monarch  had  his  residence.  Those,  again,  who  taunt  the 
English  with  the  insignificance  of  the  amount  expended  in 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  forget  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
government  of  an  alien  race,  a  different  faith,  and  ideas  and 
habits  of  mind  so  unlike  those  of  its  subjects*  to  make  itself 
at  once  their  teachcfr.  Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  great  difiBculty 
of  the  position  which  the  British  hold  in  their  eastern 
empire.  It  was  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  do  what 
they  have  done,  to  redress  the  sorest  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  land  labored,  reinstating  order  and  confidence  in  the 
place  of  anarchy  and  faithlessness ;  but  if  there  is  any  work 
which  calls  for  the  highest  wisdom,  prudence,  and  circum- 
spection, it  is  the  revival  of  a  sunken  civilization,  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  debased  national  character.  To  carry  out  such  a 
work,  not  less  than  the  collective  intellect  of  a  nation,  zeal- 
ously and  earnestly  applied,  can  be  sufficient. 

The  main  significance  of  the  present  revolt  of  the  Bengal 
army  lies,  to  our  apprehension,  in  its  bearing  upon  this 
point,  of  the  future  relation  of  the  English  nation  to  its 
Indian  subjects.  Let  us  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  causes  and  character  of  the  revolt. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  authority  like  that  whose 
history  we  have  been  reviewing,  established  by  force  of  arms, 
and  by  a  strange  nation,  would  be  entirely  acquiesced  in  by 
the  -whole  people  of  India,  whatever  the  benefits  it  conferred 
apon  them,  and  however  great  a  majority  might  have  re- 
joiced in  its  extension  over  them.  As  the  remembrance  of 
the  heavy  yoke  from  which  it  brought  deliverance  became 
gradually  fainter,  and  the  feeling  of  gratefal  relief  vanished, 
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an  uneasy  sense  of  the  burden  still  remaining,  a  repugnance 
to  the  dominion,  however  lightly  exercised,  of  a  nation  of 
strange  color,  religion,  and  manners,  must  by  degrees  usurp 
its  place,  even  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Much  more 
must  the  Mohammedan,  despising  alike  Hindu  and  Frank, 
regarding  India  as  his  own  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  of  near 
eight  centuries  of  unchecked  oppression,  and  as  wrenched 
from  his  grasp  by  the  English,  feel  the  bitterness  of  vengeftd 
hate  towards  the  latter.  Kor  less  would  the  deposed  rulers, 
Nabobs,  Bajahs,  chiefs  of  every  kind,  stripped  of  power,  and 
retaining  only  the  pomp  and  wealth  of  a  mock  dignity,  long 
for  a  revolution  which  should  place  them  again  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  And  the  crowd  of  restless  characters,  old  plun- 
derers and  banditti,  who,  though  dispersed  and  repressed, 
had  not  been  entirely  destroyed,  would  be  ready  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  join  in  the  overthrow  of  order  and  authority. 
Spite  of  the  constant  ferment  of  these  elements  of  disaffection, 
the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  government,  the  weakness, 
isolation,  and  want  of  harmony  of  the'  malcontents,  rendered 
serious  apprehension  from  them  needless.  There  was  another 
point,  however,  where  lay  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  British  empire ;  it  reposed  on  military  power, 
and  the  sword,  and  the  bayonets  to  which  its  keeping  was 
confided  were  borne  by  native  hands.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  British  dominion,  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
train  in  the  European  discipline,  and  to  officer  witii  English- 
men, bodies  of  native  troops,  called  sepoys.  The  system  had 
been  marvelously  successful ;  no  troops  of  the  native  powers 
could  stand  against  the  British  sepoys ;  they  had  been  the 
main  instruments  by  which  British  victories  were  won,  and 
British  empire  extended.  It  was  an  age  and  a  country  of 
mercenary  warfare,  and  these  hirelings  were  attached  to  the 
flag  under  which  they  served  by  kind  and  considerate 
treatment,  by  the  ascendancy  of  character  of  their  British 
officers,  by  some  sense  of  the  glory  and  success  which  attended 
their  arms,  and  by  liberal  wages,  of  which  the  full  and  punc- 
tual payment  was  always  to  be  relied  upon.  The  service  was 
greedily  sought ;  the  ranks  were  always  full ;  desertion  was 
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unknown ;  dismissal  was  itself  a  recognized  panishment  for 
grave  offenses  against  discipline.  Almost  all  the  sepoys  had 
families,  which  they  were  allowed  from  time  to  time  to  visit, 
and  which  were  supported  meanwhile  by  a  stated  portion  of 
their  pay,  made  over  to  them  directly  by  the  government 
authorities.  After  a  certain  term  of  service  the  sepoy  was 
allowed  a  pension  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  as  everything 
in  India  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  hereditary,  so  when 
the  old  veteran  retired  he  was  wont  to  send  his  son  to  take  his 
place  in  the  ranks.  It  seemed  as  if  every  possible  means  had 
been  used  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  these  troops,  so  to  bind 
them,  by  affection  and  interest,  to  the  British  cause,  that  they 
might  IxB  trusted,  even  in  the  case  of  a  rebellion;  and  they 
had  shown  themselves  fully  trustworthy,  not  only  in  dangerous 
conflict,  but  also  in  popular  outbreaks,  which  appealed,  it 
seemed,  in  the  strongest  manner  to  their  sympathies.  While, 
however,  they  had  been  in  most  respects  submissive  and 
docile,  there  was  one  point  upon  which  the  government  had  al- 
ways been  compelled  to  consult  and  humor  their  prejudices, 
namely,  upon  matters  connected  with  religion  and  caste.  It  was 
their  weakness  to  entertain  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  to 
convert  them,  all  at  once  and  against  their  will,  into  Chris- 
tians. The  feeling  was  not  entirely  unnatural:  they  were  so 
under  European  influence  and  authority,  the  power  of  disci- 
pline was  so  great ;  they  had  been  made  into  brave  and  or- 
derly soldiers;  some  mysterious  process  there  might  be  which 
shoiild  change  them  into  apostates.  They  looked  with  ex- 
treme jealousy  upon  any  new  regulation  which  seemed  to 
trench  in  the  most  distant  manner  on  the  usages  of  caste. 
These  feelings  were  industriously  fostered  and  artfully  exag^ 
gerated  by  the  malcontent  classes.  They  had  broken  out 
once,  in  1806,  into  the  massacre  of  Yellore,  as  it  is  called,  a 
mutiny  remarkably  like  the  present  one  in  its  causes  and 
attendant  circumstances,  although  upon  a  scale  very  much 
smaller.  A  number  of  trivial  innovations  had  roused  the 
sensitive  suspicions  of  the  sepoys,  and  led  to  general  disaffec- 
tion, treasonable  communications,  and  mutterings  of  con- 
spiracy. Finally,  the  order  for  the  introduction  of  a  turban 
of  new  shape,  which  seemed  stongly  to  resemble  a  European 
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cap,  brought  matters  to  a  crigis.  The  government  was  obliged 
to  retract  and  conciliate,  but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  at  one  station,  Vellore,  near  Madras :  tlie  garrison 
mutinied,  murdered  its  officers,  and  committed  horrible  ex- 
cesses. Help  was  near  and  promptly  given,  and  the  revolt 
was  quelled  without  spreading  farther ;  but  a  little  want  of 
energy  and  prudence  might  have  allowed  a  flame  to  kindle 
which  would  have  threatened  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
British  authority,  then  only  half  established  in  India.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  indications  have  not  been  wanting  that  the 
Bengal  army  was  falling  into  a  dangerous  state  of  insubordi- 
nation. The  long  peace  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
the  distance  between  the  native  corps  and  its  English  officers 
had  become  much  greater  than  of  old,  and  the  command  by 
the  latter  of  the  respect  and  attachment  of  their  men  was 
accordingly  weakened ;  little  infringements  of  military  disci- 
pline had  been  treated  with  a  leniency  which  made  the  im- 
pression of  weakness ;  the  whole  body  of  native  troops  had 
swung  away,  in  short,  from  the  government,  and  stood  apart 
as  a  separate  power  in  the  state ;  the  sepoy  had  become  indo- 
lent, self-conceited,  sensitive,  almost  openly  mutinous ;  inso- 
much even,  that  a  year  ago  acute  observers  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  whole  system  of  management  by  which 
the  British  power  was  upheld  was  effete,  and  must  be  changed 
from  the  foundation.  But  the  government  foresaw  nothing,  took 
no  precautionary  measures,  heeded  not  the  smouldering  disaf- 
fection. The  spark  which  lighted  the  flame,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  proposed  issue  of  new  cartridges  with  greased  balls, 
which  the  sepoys  were  taught  to  believe  had  been  smeared 
with  the  fat  of  cows  and  swine,  that  in  biting  them,  as  is  done 
in  loading,  the  caste  and  the  purity  of  Hindu  and  Mussulman 
might  be  destroyed  together.  Had  the  troops  been  in  their 
old  state  of  discipline,  and  as  amenable  to  the  influence  of 
their  officers,  the  trouble  might  speedily  have  been  allayed ;  but 
it  was  not  so.  From  the  time  when  the  first  suspicions  were 
aroused,  the  middle  of  January,  for  near  four  months,  there 
were  constantly  recurring  difficulties ;  suspicions  communiea<» 
tions  were  detected,  conspiracies  discovered,  attempts  at  mur- 
der and  plunder  frustrated,  and  more  than  one  regiment  was 
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broken  and  disbanded.  On  the  tenth  of  May,  at  Meerut^  forty 
miles  east  from  Delhi,  the  mutiny  burst  out  at  last  with  un- 
controllable fury,  and  so  unequal  to  the  crisis  were  the  oflScers 
at  that  station,  that  although  it  contained  a  British  force  even 
outnumbering  the  sepoys,  the  latter  were  suffered,  after  mur- 
dering their  officers  and  committing  the  most  fiendish  atroci- 
ties upon  all  Europeans,  men,  women,  and  children,  that  fell 
into  their  hands,  to  make  their  escape  to  the  ancient  Moham- 
medan capital  hard  by,  and  give  to  their  movement,  by  the 
possession  of  that  city  and  of  the  person  of  the  emperor,  the 
semblance  of  a  national  uprising.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  mutiny,  as  the  contagion  spread  from 
station  to  station,  and  from  corps  to  corps,  till  of  the  great 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  trusty  soldiers  only  the  smallest 
remnant  continued  faithful ;  to  describe  the  fearful  suddenness 
of  the  rising,  the  suspicionless  security  of  the  victims,  the  sick- 
ening and  heart-rending  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  muti- 
neers, and  the  daring  gallantry,  worthy  of  the  very  best  days 
of  England,  which  her  sons  have  shown  in  the  unequal  struggle 
tiiey  have  since  been  maintaining.  All  these  things  are  fresh 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  one,  as  eagerly  gathered  from 
the  weekly  accounts  which  have  reached  this  country.  We 
have  here  to  deal  rather  with  the  character  and  the  results  of 
the  outbreak. 

As  regards  its  character,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  attempts  to 
give  it  a  grand  significance,  as  the  result  of  far-reaching  in- 
trigues, or  of  a  deeply  laid  plot,  as  the  expression  of  the  de- 
spair and  vengeance  of  a  nation,  have  been  given  over  as  fu- 
tile. It  is  not  the  revolt  of  India  against  an  oppression  too 
heavy  to  be  borne :  excepting  in  the  newly  annexed  and  still 
unregulated  province  of  Oude,  the  mutineers  have  met  with 
sympathy  and  aid  from  only  that  part  of  the  population  which 
is  the  natural  enemy  of  order ;  the  country  at  large  remains 
quiet,  and  is  ready  to  help,  so  far  as  it  dares,  the  fugitives  who 
are  seeking  for  shelter  and  succor ;  the  sovereigns  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  the  dependent  native  states  syi^pathize.with  the 
English  and  not  with  their  foes.  It  is  not  a  deliberate  upris- 
ing, brought  about  by  special  influences,  and  directed  to  a  dis- 
tinct object :  the  time  of  outbreak,  its  place,  the  want  of  con- 
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cert,  of  leaders,  of  plan  of  operations,  indicate  this  beyond  a 
question.  Bossian  influence,  that  bngbear  of  a  part  of  the 
British  public,  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  nor  is  there  the  least 
evidence  that  any  deposed  sovereign,  as  the  King  of  Oude,  or 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  has  been  directly  active  in  bringing 
about  tiiie  movement,  even  if  they  have  fallen  in  with  it,  or 
been  forced  to  join  it,  when  it  was  once  in  full  career.  It  is 
simply  that  which  we  have  described  it,  a  mutiny,  vast  and 
terrible  beyond  any  other  which  history  records,  it  is  true,  but 
yet  only  a  mutiny,  the  revolt  of  an  army  against  its  officers. 
The  triviality  of  the  causes  which  directly  led  to  it,  and  the  re- 
markable and  appalling  character  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  has  been  accompanied,  add  to  its  importance  as  an 
event,  an  intense  interest  as  an  exhibition  of  Indian  nature.  It 
is  strange  to  see  how  regiments  loud  and  sincere,  so  far  as  can 
even  now  be  judged,  in  professions  of  fidelity,  even  faithful 
in  action,  one  day,  have  the  next  felt  the  infection  of  disloy- 
alty. One  instance,  the  most  remarkable  which  we  have  no- 
ticed, we  cannot  forbear  citing.  During  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 
8ir  Henry  Lawrence,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine, 
was  driven  to  make  a  sortie  upon  the  hosts  of  the  besiegers 
with  only  two  hundred  Europeans,  and  a  battalion  of  native 
artillery  which  had  remained  faithful.  After  a  long  and  se- 
vere contest,  in  which  the  latter  did  their  part  well,  the  foe 
was  put  to  flight  and  a  supply  of  provisions  captured ;  but  as 
the  little  band  were  rf  turning  to  the  fort,  the  sepoys  suddenly 
wheeled  and  poured  in  a  volley,  upon  their  unsuspecting  allies, 
which  stretched  nearly  half  the  force  upon  the  ground,  their 
commander  among  them.  What  are  we  to  think  of  such  strange 
fickleness  as  this  ?  .  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  ferocious 
cruelty  manifested  in  those  deeds  which  have  made  the  world 
shudder  with  horror  and  indignation  I  They  were  no  work  of 
maddened  retaliation ;  the  sepoys  had  ever  been  treated  with 
kindness  and  consideration.  Kor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
deliberate,  and  for  a  purpose ;  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  wish 
to  anticipate  the  severe  retribution  which  they  knew  would  be 
made  the  penalty  of  their  treason,  that  an  impulse  to  bind  them- 
selves to  mutual  faithfulness  by  crimes  which  could  never  find 
forgiveness,  that  a  desire  to  profane  and  degrade  to  the  utmost 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  the  British  anthority,  by  de- 
Yoting  to  shame  and  torture  and  death  the  women  and  chil- 
dren whom  even  Oiiental  fury  is  wont  to  spare,  regarding 
them  as  sacred,  may  have  had  some  influence  in  prompting 
to  such  atrocities.  But  we  fear  that  they  are  yet  more  the 
spontaneous  outbreak  of  ferocity  in  a  character  which  passes 
at  a  bound  from  dontented  submission  to  the  extreme  of  deadly 
hatred,  the  saddest  evidence  of  what  a  thousand  years'  reign 
of  superstition,  faithlessness,  and  oppression  can  do  to  efface 
the  better  lineaments  of  a  nature  originally  noble. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  mutiny  is  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken  :  it  is  destined  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
that  right  speedily.  The  sepoys  have  learned  long  ere  this 
how  sadly  they  had  mistaken  tlie  sources  of  the  strength  in 
which  they  were  trusting.  Accustomed  for  a  hundred  years 
to  constant  victory  under  the  British  banner,  they  imagined 
they  should  be  as  invincible  when  arrayed  against  it.  Tlie  su- 
periorily  of  the  British  native  troops  over  those  trained  and 
ofBcered  by  men  of  other  European  nations,  had  always  been 
conspicuous  :  now  it  appears  how  little  even  the  discipline  of 
the  British  sepoy  can  effect,  when  no  longer  directed  by  Brit- 
ish intellect,  and  inspired  with  British  courage  and  spirit 
Since  1767,  no  more  brilliant  victories  have  been  won  by  a  few 
against  a  host  than  the  last  year  has  seen.  The  small  number 
of  English  troops  upon  the  spot  have  shown  themselves  able 
to  hold  in  check,  and  even  to  make  head  against,  the  myriads 
of  the  mutineers.  The  old  prestige  of  English  superiority, 
which  had  always  been  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in 
maintaining  and  extending  their  power  in  India,  is  fully  rees- 
tablished. The  reinforcements  which  have  since  reached  the 
country  will  have  turned  the  scale  completely  in  their  favor, 
and  before  the  next  summer's  heat  comes,  India  will  be  as 
tranquil  as  two  years  ago. 

The  remoter  consequences  are  not  so  easy  to  foresee ;  but 
some  of  them  may  be  even  now  distinctly  read.  Since  the 
catastrophe  is  not  like  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which 
alters  permanently  the  features  of  a  country,  but  rather  a 
storm  which  sweeps  for  a  time  with  fury  over  its  surface,  and 
jMissing  by  leaves  it  to  resume  its  former  condition,  there  will 
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be  few  conspicuous  political  changes  following  upon  it.  No 
new  distribution  of  territory  will  be  made ;  the  govemm 
will  remain  constituted  as  before ;  even  the  sepoy  army  will 
haye  to  be  reconstructed,  for  England  cannot  {^ord  the  men, 
nor  India  the  treasure,  to  keep  on  foot  a  sufficient  European 
force.  Yet  we  are  persuaded  tliat  many  and  important 
changes  will  take  place  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
In  the  very  first  rank  of  consequence  is  to  be  set  the  increased 
interest  and  attention  with  which  those  relations  will  be 
regarded  by  the  British  people.  It  has  long  been  their  re- 
proach that  they  were  tpo  little  heedful  of  their  Indian  em- 
pire, and  of  their  responsibilities  toward  it ;  now  their  indiffer- 
ence is  thoroughly  broken  down,  and,  we  are  certain,  not  for 
the  moment  only.  During  the  past  year  more  advance  has 
been  made  by  the  public  mind  of  England  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all  the  great  interests  involved,  than  in  twenty  years 
before.  This  is  precisely  what  was  wanted  to  insure  the 
faithful  execution  of  that  guardianship  which  she  has  assumed 
over  India,  and  its  consequences  will  soon  appear  in  the  new 
spirit  of  the  Indian  administration.  ELalf  measures  will  be 
cast  aside :  England  will  herself  rule  her  eastern  empire,  not 
through  the  East  India  Company  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  She  will  not  attempt  longer  to  guide  only  the 
financial  and  political  concerns  of  the  country,  letting  its 
opinions  and  domestic  institutions  take  care  of  themselves. 
She  will  deal  with  India  more  frankly  as  it  is,  a  semi-barbar- 
ous nation,  conquered  and  governed  by  one  of  superior  culti- 
vation and  endowments.  While  practising  the  utmost  tolera- 
tion in  matters  of  religion,  the  government  will  not  be  afraid 
to  assume  its  proper  character  as  an  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tian government,  to  encourage  in  all  proper  ways  the  spread 
of  its  own  religion  among  its  subjects,  the  spread  of  European 
ideas,  and  knowledge,  and  manners  in  the  land.  The  impolicy, 
as  well  as  dishonor,  of  the  position  which  it  has  hitherto  occu- 
pied with  regard  to  this  matter,  is  now  fully  recognized.  A 
host  of  erroneous  views  and  false  principles  of  long  standing 
have  been  cleared  up  and  swept  away  by  this  revolt.  The 
nature  and  Btrength  of  the  hold  which  England  has  upon  her 
Indian  dominions  is  better  appreciated.    The  blow  which  for 
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years  has  been  dreaded  and  guarded  against  with  the  most 
sensitive  anxiety,  as  destined,  should  it  come,  to  lay  her 
empire  in  the  dast,  has  fallen,  and  it  has  not  staggered  her  for 
a  moment :  she  has  never  felt  firmer  in  possession  than  during 
these  past  six  months.  The  general  justice,  integrity,  and  en- 
ergy of  her  administration,  had  grounded  her  influence 
throughout  the  country  at  large  too  securely  to  be  shaken,  even 
by  such  a  whirlwind  of  defection,  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
she  had  most  trusted,  and  most  sought  to  bind  to  her. 

England  occupies  at  this  moment  a  prouder  position  in  regard 
to  India  than  ever  before  in  her  history.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  political  ability,  and  the  moral  and  physical  force,  which 
could  found  so  firmly,  maintain  so  manfully,  and  reestablish 
so  speedily  her  authority  over  the  hundred  and  eighty  mill- 
ions of  her  subjects  or  dependents  in  the  East.  It  is  also  a 
position  of  more  hopefnl  promise  than  at  any  earlier  period. 
The  spirit  in  which  English  sentiment  has  met  the  crisis,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  and  approval.  It  has  manifested  no  less 
humility  than  fimmess;  it  recognizes  as  the  cause  of  the 
calamity  its  own  want  of  prudence  and  attention ;  it  is  resolved 
to  watch  with  more  devoted  care  over  its  charge,  for  the  best 
good  of  both.  The  future  must  show  how  these  resolutions 
are  kept,  and  with  what  result  The  object  to  be  striven 
after  is  the  final  regeneration  of  India,  the  education  of 
whatever  capacities  for  good  there  are  in  her,  and  her  restora- 
tion to  the  full  capacity  of  self-government.  There  is  great 
danger  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  unite  this  object  with  the 
long  guardianship  which  must  precede  it ;  danger  of  com- 
pleting the  destruction  of  the  national  character,  by  taking 
away  whatever  of  independence  is  left,  and  putting  nothing 
better  in  its  place.  But  so  much  as  this  is  certain;  no 
calamity  could  befall  India  so  great  as  the  withdrawid  at 
present  of  the  British  grasp  upon  her.  She  is  in  the  hands 
of  her  friends ;  we  accept  what  they  have  wrought  for  her 
already,  we  accept  the  spirit  which  now  animates  them  in 
the  continuance  of  their  work  for  her.  We  would  wait  and 
hope,  we  would  study  and  help,  that  she  may  sometime 
aasome  again  among  the  nations  of  tlie  earth  the  position  to 
which  she  is  entitled  by  her  blood  and  by  her  ancient  history. 
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Abt.  VL--CALIPORNIA,   ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PROS- 

Whosteb  ^hes,  for  healtlrB  sake  or  for  any  other  reason,  to 
change  the  sceneries  or  the  objects  and  associations  of  his  life, 
should  set  off,  not  for  Europe,  but  for  California.  And  this 
the  more  certainly,  if  he  is  a  loving  and  sharp  observer  of 
nature ;  for  nature  meets  us  here  in  moods  entirely  new ;  so 
that  we  have  even  to  make  her  acquaintance  over  ajj^ain; 
going  back,  as  it  were,  to  be  started  in  a  fresh  childhood. 
All  our  common,  or  previously  formed  impressions,  calcula- 
tions and  weather-wisdoms  are  at  fault.  We  find  that  we 
really  understand  nothing  and  have  everything  to  learn.  We 
begin  to  imagine,  for  example,  that  her  way  is  to  be  thus,  or 
thus ;  or  that  her  operations  are  to  be  solved  in  this,  or  that 
manner,  but  we  very  soon  discover  tliat  it  will  not  hold.  Our 
guess  must  be  given  up  and  we  must  try  again.  A  pers<)n 
who  is  at  all  curious,  in  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  will 
be  held  in  a  puzzle  thus  for  whole  months,  and  will  nearly  com- 
plete the  cycle  of  the  year,  before  he  seems  to  himself  to  have 
come  into  any  real  understanding  with  the  new  world  he  is  in ; 
just  as  if  he  were  on  a  visit  to  Jupiter  and  wanted  to  sail 
round  the  sun  with  him,  for  at  least  once,  and  feel  out  his  year, 
before  he  can  be  sure  that  he  understands  a  single  day. 

Oalifomia  being  to  this  extent  a  new  world,  having  its  own 
combinations,  characters^  and  colors,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  we  can  make  any  reader  acquainted  with  it  by  words  of 
description.  The  most  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is,  that  by 
giving  some  notes  on  its  physical  and  social  characteristics,  we 
may  excite  a  more  curious  and  possibly  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  Oalifomia  life,  and  the  certainly  great  scenes  pre- 
paring to  be  revealed  in  that  far  off,  outside,  isolated  state  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  particular 
representation  or  suggestion  we  may  offer  will  be  verified  by 
the  experiments  and  exact  observations  of  science,  or  by  the 
tests  of  moral  and  economical  statistics ;  we  only  look  on  wilii 
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our  mere  eyes,  giving  our  impreBsione,  and  venturing  what 
gnefisea  and  poeeible  explicationB  may  occur  to  us. 

The  first  and  most  difficult  thing  to  apprehend  respecting 
California  is  the  climate,  upon  which,  of  course,  depend  the 
advantages  of  health  and  physical  development,  the  growths 
and  their  conditions  and  kinds,  and  the  modus  operofidij  or 
general  east,  of  the  seasons.  But  this,  again,  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble, without  dismissing,  first  of  all,  the  word  dinuUe^  and  sub- 
stituting the  plural,  climates.  For  it  cannot  be  said  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  of  Kew  England,  or  the  Middle  States,  that  it  has  a 
climate.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  great  multitude,  curiously 
pitched  together,  at  short  distances,  one  fi'om  another,  defying 
too,  not  seldom,  our  most  accepted  notions  of  the  effects  of 
latitude  and  altitnde  and  the  defenses  of  mountain  ranges. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  is  to  dismiss  generalities,  cease  to 
look  for  a  climate,  and  find,  if  we  can,  by  what  process  the 
combinations  and  varieties  are  made ;  for  when  we  get  hold  of 
the  manner  and  going  on  of  causes,  all  the  varieties  are  easily 
reducible. 

To  make  this  matter  intelligible,  conceive  that  middle  Cali- 
fomia,  the  region  of  which  we  now  speak,  lying  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  two  great  rivers,  and  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  or  five  hundred  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  is 
divided  lengthwise,  parallel  to  the  coast^  into  three  strips,  or 
ribands  of  about  equal  width.  First,  the  coast-wise  region, 
comprising  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  parallel  tiers  of 
mountains  from  five  hundred  to  four  thousand,  five  thousand, 
or  even  ten  thousand  feet  high.  Next,  advancing  inward,  we 
have  a  middle  strip,  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  wide,  of  almost 
dead  plain,  which  is  called  the  great  valley ;  down  the 
scarcely  perceptible  slopes  of  which,  from  north  to  south,  and 
south  to  north,  run  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Sacramento  and 
ihe  San  Joaquim,  to  join  their  waters  at  the  middle  of  the 
basin  and  pass  off  to  the  sea.  The  third  long  strip,  or  riband, 
is  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  chain,  which  bounds  the 
great  valley  on  the  east,  and  contains  in  its  foot-hills,  or  rather 
in  its  lower  half,  all  the  gold  mines.    The  upper  half  is,  to  a 
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great  extent,  bare  granite  rock,  and  is  crowned,  at  the  summit, 
with  snow,  about  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Now  the  climate  of  these  parallel  strips  will  be  different 
almost  of  course,  and  subordinate,  local  differences,  quite  as 
remarkable,  will  result  from  subordinate  features  in  the  local 
configurations,  particularly  of  the  seaward  strip  or  portion. 
For  all  the  varieties  of  climate,  distinct  as  they  become,  are 
made  by  variations  wrought  in  the  rates  of  motion,  the 
courses,  the  temperature,  and  the  dryness  of  a.  single  wind; 
viz,  the  trade  wind  of  the  summer  months,  which  blows 
directly  inward  all  the  time,  only  with  much  greater  power 
during  that  part  of  the  day  when  the  rarefaction  of  the  great 
central  valley  comes  to  ite  aid ;  that  is  from  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Conceive  such  a 
wind,  chilled  by  the  cold  waters  that  have  come  down  from 
the  ^Northern  Pacific,  perhaps  from  Behring  Straits,  combing 
the  tops  and  wheeling  round  through  the  valleys  of  the  coast- 
wise mountains,  crossing  the  great  valley  at  a  much  retarded 
rate,  and  growing  hot  and  dry,  fanning  gently  the  foot-hills 
and  sides  of  the  Sierra,  still  more  retarded  by  the  piling  neces- 
sary to  break  over  into  Utah,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Califor- 
nia climate,  or  climates,  will  be  understood  with  general 
accuracy.  Greater  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  climate  is  im- 
possible, and  greater  variety  is  hardly  to  be  imagined. 

For  the  whole  dry  season,  viz,  from  May  to  November,  this 
wind  is  in  regular  blast,  day  by  day,  only  sometimes  approach- 
ing a  little  more  nearly  to  a  tempest  than  at  others.  It 
never  brings  a  drop  of  rain,  however  thick  and  rain-like  the 
clouds  it  sometimes  drives  before  it.  The  cloud  element, 
indeed,  is  always  in  it.  Sometimes  it  is  floated  above,  in  the 
manner  commonly  designated  by  the  term  cloud.  Sometimee, 
as  in  the  early  morning,  when  l^e  wind  is  mpst  quiet,  it  may 
be  seen  as  a  kind  of  fog  bank  resting  on  the  sea-wall  moan- 
tains,  or  rolling  down  landward  through  the  insterstices  of 
their  summits.  When  the  wind  begins  to  hurry  and  take  on 
less  composedly,  the  fog  becomes  blown  fog,  a  kind  of  lead 
dust  driven  through  the  air,  reducing  it  from  a  transparent  to 
a  semi-transparent  or  merely  translucent  state,  so  that  if  any 
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one  looks  up  the  bay,  from  a  point  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  afternoon,  he  will  commonly  see, 
directly  abreast  of  the  Golden  Gate  where  this  wind  drives  in 
with  its  greatest  power,  a  pencil  of  the  lead  dust  shooting  up- 
wards at  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  (which  is  the  aim 
of  the  wind  preparing  to  leap  the  second  chain  of  mountains, 
the  other  side  of  the  bay,)  and  finally  tapering  off  and  vanish- 
ing, at  a  mid<air  point  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  where  the  in- 
creased heat  of  the  atmosphere  has  taken  up  the  moisture,  and 
restored  its  complete  transparency.  This  wind  is  so  cold,  that 
one  who  will  sit  upon  the  deck  of  the  afternoon  steamer  pass- 
ing up  the  Bay,  will  even  require  his  heaviest  winter  clothing. 
And  so  rough  are  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  land-locked  and  nar- 
row as  it  is,  that  sea-sickness  is  a  kind  of  regular  experience, 
with  such  as  are  candidates  for  that  kind  of  felicity. 

We  return  now  to  the  middle  strip  of  the  great  valley  where 
the  engine,  or  rather  boiler  power,  that  operates  the  coast 
wind  in  a  great  part  of  its  velocity,  is  located.  Here  the  heat, 
reverberated  as  in  a  forge,  or  oven  (whence  Cali—fomia) 
becomes,  even  in  the  early  spring,  so  much  raised  that  the 
ground  is  no  longer  able,  by  any  remaining  cold  there  is  in  it, 
to  condense  the  clouds,  and  rain  ceases.  A  little  further  on 
in  the  season,  there  is  not  cooling  influence  enough  left  to  al- 
low even  the  phenomena  of  cloud,  and  for  weeks  together, 
not  a  doud  will  be  seen,  unless,  by  chance,  the  skirt  of  one 
may  just  appear  now  and  then,  hanging  over  the  summit  of 
the  western  mountains.  The  sun  rises,  fixing  his  hot  stare  on 
the  world,  and  stares  through  the  day.  Then  he  returns  as  in 
an  orrery,  and  stares  through  another,  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  thermometer  will  go  up,  not  seldom,  to  100**  or  even  110®, 
and  judging  by  what  we  know  of  effects  here  in  New  Eng- 
land, we  should  suppose  that  life  would  scarcely  be  support- 
able. And  yet  there  is  much  less  suffering  from  heat  in  this 
valley  than  with  us,  for  the  reason  probably  that  the  nights 
are  uniformly  cool.  The  thermometer  goes  down  regularly 
with  the  sun,  and  one  or  two  blankets  are  wanted  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  night  This  cooling  of  the  night  is  probably  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  the  cool  sea  wind,  sweeping  through  the 
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upper  air  of  the  valley,  from  the  coafit  mountains  on  one  side, 
over  the  mountains  and  mountain  passes  of  the  Sierra  on  the 
other,  is  not  able  to  get  down  to  the  ground  of  the  valley  during 
the  day,  because  of  the  powerfully  steaming  column  of  heat 
that  rises  from  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  it  drops 
immediately  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  bathing  it  for  the  night 
with  a  kind  of  perpendicular  sea  breeze,  that  has  lost  for  the 
time  a  great  part  of  its  lateral  motion.    The  consequence  is 
that  no  one  is  greatly  debilitated  by  the  heat.   On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  general  testimony,  that  a  man  can  do  as  much  of  men- 
tal or  bodily  labor  in  this  climate,  as  in  any  other.    And  it  is 
a  good  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  horses  will  here  main- 
tain a  wonderful    energy,  traveling  greater  distances,  com- 
plaining far  less  of  heat,  and  sustaining  their  spirit  a  great 
deal  better  than  with  us.    It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  special  tendency  to  fevers  in  this  hot  region,  except  in 
what  is  called  the  tvle  bottom,  a  kind  of  giant  bulrush  region, 
along  the  most  depressed  and  marshiest  portions  of  the  rivers. 
Passing  now  to  tlie  eastern  strip  or  portion,  the  slope  of  the 
Nevada,  the  heat,  except  in  those  deep  canons  where  the  re- 
verberation makes  it  sometimes  even  insupportable,  is  quali- 
fied in  degree,  according  to  the  altitude.    A  gentle  west  wind, 
heated  in  the  lower  parts  or  foothills  by  the  heat  of  the  valley, 
fans  it  all  day.    At  points  which  are  higher  the  wind  is  cooler. 
Here  also,  on  the  slope  of  the  Nevada,  the  nights  are  always 
cool  in  summer,  so  cool  that  the  late  and  early  frosts  leave  too 
short  a  space  for  the  ordinary  summer  crop  to  mature,  even 
where  the  altitude  is  not  more  than  3,000  or  4,000    feet 
Meantime,  at  the  top  of  tlie  Sierra,  where  the  west  wind,  piling 
up  from  below,  breaks  over  into  Utah,  travelers  undertake  to 
say  that,  in  some  of  the  passes  it  blows  with  such  stress   as 
even  to  polish  the  rocks,  by  the  gravel  and  sand  which  it 
drives  before  it.    The  day  is  cloudless  on  the  slope  of  the 
Sierra,  as  in  the  valley,  but  on  the  top  there  is  now  and  then, 
or  once  in  a  year  or  two,  a  moderate  thunder  shower.     "With 
this  exception,  as  referring  to  a  part  uninhabitable,  thuuder 
is  scarcely  ever  heard  in  California.    The  principal  thunders  of 
California  are  underground. 
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We  return  now  to  the  coast-wise  mountain  region,  where  the 
multiplicity  and  confusion  of  climates  is  most  remarkable. 
Their  variety  we  shall  find  depends  on  the  courses  of  the  wind 
currents,  turned  hither  and  thither  by  the  mountains ;  partly 
also  on  the  side  any  given  place  occupies  of  its  valley  or 
mountain ;  and  partly  on  the  proximity  of  the  sea.  Sprinkled 
in  among  these  mountains,  and  more  or  less  inclosed  by  them,  are 
valleys,  large  and  small,  of  the  highest  beauty.  But  a  valley 
in  California  means  something  more  than  a  scoop,  or  depres- 
sion. It  means  a  rich  land-lake,  leveled  between  the  moun- 
tains, with  a  sharply  defined,  picturesque  shore,  where  it  meets 
the  sides  and  runs  into  the  indentations  of  the  mountains. 
What  is  called  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  large  salt  water 
lake  in  the  middle  of  a  much  larger  land-lake,  sometimes 
called  the  San  Jose  valley.  It  extends  south  of  the  city  forty 
miles,  and  northward  among  islands  and  moimtains,  about  twen- 
ty-five more,  if  we  include  what  is  called  the  San  Pablo  Bay. 
Three  beautiful  valleys  of  agricultural  country,  the  Petaluma, 
Sonoma,  and  Napa  valleys,  open  into  this  larger  valley  of  the 
Bay  on  the  north  end  of  it,  between  four  mountain  barriers, 
having  each  a  short  navigable  creek  or  inlet.  Still  farther 
north  is  the  Bussian  River  valley,  opening  towards  the  sea,  and 
the  Clear  Lake  valley  and  region,  which  is  the  Switzerland  of 
California.  East  of  the  San  Jose  valley,  too,  at  the  foot  of  Dia- 
bolo,  and  up  among  the  mountains,  are  the  large  Amador  and 
San  Bamon  valleys,  also  the  little  gem  of  the  Sunole.  Now  these 
valleys,  which  if  we  except  the  great  valley  of  the  two  rivers, 
comprise  the  plow-land  of  middle  California,  have  each  a  cli- 
mate of  its  own,  and  productions  that  correspond.  We 
have  only  to  observe  further,  that  the  east  side  of  any 
valley  will  commonly  be  much  warmer  than  the  west ;  for 
the  very  paradoxical  reason  that  the  cold  coast-wind  always 
blows  much  harder  on  the  side  or  steep  slope  even,  of  a  moun- 
tain, opposite  or  away  from  the  wind,  than  it  does  on  the 
aide  towards  it,  reversing  all  our  notions  of  the  sheltering  ef- 
fects of  mountain  ridges. 

Nothing  will  so  fatally  puzzle  a  stranger  as  the  observing  of 
this  fact;  for  he  will  doubt  a  long  time,  first,  whether  it  be  a 
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fact,  and  then,  what  possible  account  to  make  of  it.    Crossing 
the  Golden  Gate  in  a  small  steamer,  for  example,  to  San- 
celito,  whence  the  water  is  brought  for  the  city,  he  will 
look  for  a  quiet  shelter  to  the  little  craft,  apparently  in  danger 
of  foundering,  when  it  comes  under  the  lee  of  that  grand 
mountain  wall  that  almost  overhangs  the  water  on  the  west 
But  he  is  surprised,  when  he  arrives,  to  find  the  wind  blowing 
straight  down  the  face  of  it,  harder  even  than  elsewhere,  goug- 
ing into  the  water  by  a  visible  depression,  and  actually  raising 
caps  of  white  within  a  single  rod  of  the  shore.    In  San  Fran- 
cisco itself,  he  will  find  the  cold  coast-wind  pouring  down  over 
the  western  barrier  with  uncomfortable  rawness,  when  return- 
ing from  a  ride  at  Point  Lobos,  on  the  very  beach  of  the  sea, 
where  the  air  was  comparatively  soft  and  quiet    So,  crossing 
the  Sonoma  vaUey,  he  will  come  out  into  it  from  the  west, 
through  a  cold,  windy  gorge,  to  find  orange  trees  growing  in 
Gen.  Yallejo's  garden,  close  under  the  eastern  valley  wall,  as 
finely  as  in  Cuba.    In  multitudes  of  places  too  on  the  east- 
ward slopes  of  the  mountains,  he  will  notice  that  the  trees, 
which  have,  all,  their  growth  in  the  coast-wind  season,  have 
their  tops  thrown  over,  like  cock's  tails  turned  away  from  the 
wind.    After  he  has  been  sufficiently  perplexed,  and  stumbled 
by  these  facts,  he  will  finally  strike  upon  the  reason,  viz,  that 
this  cold,  trade  wind,  being  once  lifted  or  driven  over  the  sea- 
wall mountains,  and  being  specifically  heavier  than  tlie  atmos- 
phere into  which  it  is  going,  no  sooner  passes  the  summit  than 
it  pitches  down  as  a  cold  cataract,  with  the  uniformly  accel- 
erated motion  of  falling  bodies.    Then,  as  a  confirmation,  it 
will  occur  to  him  perhaps,  that  he  has  been  seeing  it  demon- 
strated all  summer  long,  from  his  residence  on  the  opposite,  or 
eastern  side  of  the  Bay ;  where,  during  all  the  fore  pait  of  ihe 
day,  and  sometimes  for  the  whole  afternoon,  he  has  noticed  a 
fog  cap,  or  cloud  rolling  over  the  distant  top  of  the  western 
mountain,  and  driving  more  than  half-way  down  the  hither 
side  of  it,  before  it  has  caught  sun  enough  or  heat  enough  to 
become  transparent. 

Having  gotten  the  understanding  of  this  fact,  many  things 
are  made  plain.    For  example,  in  traveling  down  the  western 
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side  of  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  and  passing 
directly  under  the  mountain  range  just  referred  to,  he  has 
found  himself  passing  through  as  many  as  four  or  five  distinct 
elimates;  for,  when  abreast  of  some  gap  or  depression  in  the 
western  wall,  the  heavy  wind  has  poured  down  with  a  chill- 
ing coldness,  making  even    an  overcoat   desirable,  though 
it  be  a  clear,  summer  day;   and  then,  when  he  is  abreast 
of  some  high  summit,  which  the  fog-wind  sweeps  by,  and 
therefore  need  not  pass  over,  a  sweltering  and  burning  heat  is 
fdt,  in  which  the  lightest  summer  clothing  is  more  than 
enough.    He  has  also  observed  that  directly  opposite  the 
Golden  G«te,  at  Oakland,  and  the  Alameda  point,  where  the 
central  column  of  this  wind  might  be  supposed  to  press  most 
uncomfortably,  the  land  is  covered  with  growths  of  evergreen 
oak,  standing  fresh  and  erect,  while  north  and  south,  on  either 
ride,  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  for  many  miles ;  a  mystery  that 
is  now  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  wind,  driving  here  square 
against  the  Contra  Costa  or  second  range,  is  piled  and  gets  no 
cnrrent,  till  it  slides  off  north  and  south  from  the  point  of 
qoiet  here  made;  which  also  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  in 
ridbg  down  from  San  Pablo  on  the  north,  he  has  the  wind  in 
his  face,  finds  it  slacken  as  he  approaches  Oakland,  and  pass- 
ing on  still  southward  to  San  Leandro,  has  it  blowing  at  his 
back. 

The  varieties,  and  even  what  appeared  to  be  the  incredible 
anomalies  of  the  California  climates,  begin  at  last  to  be  more 
intelligible.  The  remarkable  contrast,  for  example,  between 
the  climates  of  Benicia  and  Martinez  is  clearly  accounted  for. 
These  two  places,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  straits  of  Carquinez,  and  connected  by  a  ferry, 
like  two  points  on  a  river,  are  yet  more  strikingly  contrasted, 
in  their  summer  climates,  than  Charleston  and  Quebec.  Thus 
the  Golden  Gate  column,  wheeling  upon  Oakland,  as  just 
now  described,  sweeps  along  the  face  of  the  Contra  Costa 
chain  in  its  northward  course,  setting  the  few  tree  tops  of  San 
Pablo  aslant,  as  weather  vanes  stuck  fast  by  rust,  and  drives 
its  cold  aea-dnst  full  in  the  face  of  Benicia.  Meantime,  at 
Hartinez,  close  under  the  end  of  the  mountain  which  has 
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turned  the  wind  directly  by,  and  is  itself  cloven  down  here  to 
let  the  straits  of  Oarquinez  pass  through,  the  sun  shines  hot 
and  with  an  almost  dazzling  clearness,  and  all  the  characters 
of  the  climate  belong  rather  to  the  great  valley  caldron,  whose 
rim  it  may  be  said  is  here. 

Equally  plain  now  is  the  solution  of  those  apparent  inver- 
sions of  latitude  which,  at  first,  perplex  the  stranger.  In  the 
region  about  Marysville,  for  example,  he  is  overtaken  by  a 
fierce  sweltering  heat  in  April,  and  scarcely  hears,  perhaps,  in 
the  travel  of  a  day,  a  single  bird  sing,  as  if  meaning  it  for  a 
BOBg.  He  descends  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence 
to  San  Jose,  making  a  distance  in  all  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles,  where  he  finds  a  cool,  spring-like  freshness  in  the 
air,  and  hears  tlie  birds  screaming  with  song  even  more  vehe- 
mently than  in  New  England.  It  is  as  if  he  had  passed  out 
of  a  tropical  into  a  temperate  climate;  when,  in  fact,  he  is 
due  south  of  Marysville  by  the  whole  distance  passed  over. 
But  the  mystery  is  all  removed  by  the  discovery,  that  instead 
of  keeping  in  the  groat  valley,  he  broke  out  of  it  through 
the  straits  of  Carquinez  into  the  Bay  valley,  and  the  cold  bath 
atmosphere  of  the  coast-wise  mountains ;  liiat  now  he  is  in  fact 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea,  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
single  wall,  while  at  Marysville,  he  was  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  four  or  five  high  mountain  tiers  be- 
tween. 

Thus  much  for  the  summer  climate  of  California.  The  win* 
ter  climate  is  the  trade  wind  reversed.  The  Sierra  is  covered 
now  with  snows  of  incredible  depth  at  the  top,  and  they  ex- 
tend even  down  to  its  foot,  whitening  also  not  seldom,  the 
great  valley,  which  is  much  colder,  at  this  season,  than  the 
coast-mountain  region.  Temperature,  in  short,  is  inverted, 
just  as  the  winds  are.  The  temperature  in  San  Francisco,  for 
example  ranges  genei-ally  between  60®  and  70°,  as  in  the  sum- 
mer between  66^  and  80° ;  though  the  cold  of  experience  will 
be  scarcely  greater  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  because, 
in  winter,  the  air  is  comparatively  still,  and  in  summer  adds  a 
cooling  effect  by  its  motion.  Probably  there  is  not  a  more 
even  climate  in  the  world.    Now  and  then  the  thermometer 
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will  sink  low  enough,  at  night,  to  produce  a  thin  scale  of  ice, 
bat  geraniams  will  be  seen  in  full  blossom,  on  the  terraces  of 
the  gardens,  throughout  the  winter. 

It  is  hardlj  necessary  to  say  that  this  westward  return  of 
the  trade  winds  brings  the  rainy  season.  All  the  rain  of  the 
year  is  from  it.  It  sometimes  blows  too  with  terrific  violence 
and  pours  even  cascades  of  rain  for  whole  days  together,  pro- 
ducing immense  floods ;  though  generally  the  whole  amount 
of  rain  which  it  brings  is  much  too  small,  for  the  supply  of  the 
springs  and  the  due  moistening  of  the  soil  for  the  year.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  what  is  called  the  rainy  season  is  a 
season  of  continual  rain.  It  is  scarcely  more  rainy,  if  at  all, 
than  our  three  autumnal  months.  And  at  about  the  mid-point 
of  the  season,  or  in  the  month  of  February,  there  is  commonly  a 
suspension,  which  separates  what  may  be  called  the  early  from 
the  latter  rain,  as  in  Palestine.  This  month  of  February  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  lovely  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  beautiful 
month  of  the  year.  The  green  of  the  landscape  is  then  fresh- 
et, the  air  is  soft,  the  sky  clear,  the  roads  neither  wet  nor 
dusty — all  the  conditions  of  comfort  and  beauty  meet,  to  crown 
it  as  the  June  of  the  Pacific. 

If  now  it  should  appear  that  we  have  spent  too  much  time 
on  the  winds  and  meteorologic  phenomena  of  California,  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer,  that  while  such  an  impression  would  be 
right  if  New  England  were  the  subject,  it  is  not  right  when 
the  subject  is  California.  The  winds  of  our  Eastern  shore  are 
a  confxised  mixture,  of  which  nothing  can  be  predicated  with 
certainty,  except  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather.  The  Pacific 
winds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  nearly  calculable  quanti- 
ties ;  and  by  them  are  determined,  to  a  great  degree,  the  tem- 
perature of  places,  the  rains,  the  seasons,  the  almost  uniform 
salubrity  of  the  country,  (for  with  all  its  varieties  there  is  prob- 
ably no  healthier  region  on  the  globe,)  the  growths  also,  as  re- 
spects both,  their  rates  and  kinds,  and  further  still,  the  immense 
commercial  advantages  ;  for  California,  as  we  shall  by  and 
by  see,  is  elected  for  the  great  metropolitan  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  quite  as  much  by  its  winds,  as  by  the 
magnificent  harbor,  whose  Gate  is  here  set  open,  to  let  the  ships 
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fly  in,  as  doves  to  their  windows,  from  all  the  seas  of  the 
world.  The  gold  of  California,  taken  as  a  determining  cause 
and  physical  endowment  of  its  future,  is  not  once  to  be  com- 
pared with  its  winds.  They  are  more  necessary,  by  a  thousand 
times,  to  the  greatness  of  California  than  the  mines.  K  any 
one  judges,  from  our  description,  that  they  are  too  cold,  or  too 
strong,  or  too  much  laden  with  moisture,  he  will  greatly  mis- 
take. If  they  were  warmer,  softer  and  more  dry  on  the  coast, 
even  by  a  few  degrees,  it  would  greatly  injure  the  country  and 
might  even  be  a  fatal  blight  on  its  prospects.  Indeed,  if  Cali- 
fornia has  any  prospects,  it  is  just  because  the  light  baffling 
winds,  or  rather  no  winds  of  the  coast  below,  are  here  dis- 
placed by  such  blasts  as  have  power  to  drive  across  its  whole 
width  and  fan  it  with  their  cooling  breath.  Otherwise  its  rich 
valleys  and  lowlands  would  be  arid  deserts,  its  shores  and  riv- 
ers reeking  places  of  disease,  and  even  its  mining  region  too 
hot  to  be  worked  or  even  inhabited,  in  the  summer  months. 

Having  gotten  our  advantage  therefore,  in  a  due  understand- 
ing of  the  winds  and  the  climate  of  California,  our  description 
may  now  proceed  more  rapidly.  The  scenery  of  California 
depends  partly  on  the  surfaces  and  partly  on  the  seasons.  It 
differs  from  our  Eastern  shore,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of 
concave  or  scooped  surfaces,  flowing  into  convex  summits  or 
rounded  surfaces,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  all  the  vallejrs 
being  plains,  or  land-lakes,  with  definite  indented  shores,  like 
shores  of  water.  It  differs  also  from  the  western  prairies  and 
the  plains  of  the  south,  where  the  horizon  is  sunk  and  the  sky 
becomes  a  small  inverted  bowl,  in  the  fact  that  every  spot,  even 
in  the  widest  of  the  valleys,  has  a  mountain  wall  and  horizon 
visible  in  the  distance,  which  props  the  sky  and  lifts  the  vault 
of  it,  giving  a  look  of  airiness  and  expansion,  and  connect- 
ing impressions  even  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Mountain  and 
plain,  plain  and  mountain,  stretching  generally  coastwise  in 
their  figure,  make  up  the  rough  calico  of  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  mountains  are  bare,  or  nearly  so,  showing  a  mottled 
look  in  the  distance,  where  the  sun,  glancing  down  their  sides, 
burnishes  the  points  and  casts  a  shade  on  the  hollows.    Here 
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the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  are  no  figure ;  for  the  hills  are 
pastures,  coyered  many  of  them  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass 
and  wild  oats  eyen  to  die  top,  and  the  cattle  paths,  beaten  like 
shelve  rows  into  their  steep  sides,  just  save  them  apparently 
from  eliding  off  into  the  abysses,  making  every  rod  of  pasture 
accesaible  and  permitting  tiiem  finally  to  emerge,  as  the  tri- 
umph of  their  engineering  instinct,  on  summits  2,000,  or  even 
3,000  feet  high,  where  they  are  seen  from  below,  in  clean  relief 
on  the  eky.  Sometimes  again  the  mountain  sides  are  covered 
with  a  dense  chapparal,  appearing  in  the  distance  just  as  they 
would  if  darkened  by  a  forest ;  save  that,  now  and  then,  the 
chapparal  is  Of  a  most  intense,  transparently  green  color,  show- 
ing a  summit  that  emerges  into  the  sun,  when  surrounded  by 
the  driving  clouds  below,  like  a  huge  pile  of  emerald.  Some- 
times the  distant  summits  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  growth 
of  redwoods,  that  stand  posted  there  as  giant  sentinels,  every 
trunk  distinctly  visible,  and  all  together,  200  or  300  feet  high, 
combing  the  sky  in  dark  relief  upon  it,  giving  to  the  horizon 
thus  a  most  peculiar  look  of  spirit  and  maj  esty .  The  lower  half  of 
the  Sierra Kevada,  comprising  the  foothills  and  the  whole  mining 
region,  is  covered  extensively  with  a  timber  gi-owth  of  pines, 
cedars  and  other  evergreens.  The  upper  half  is  bald,  ragged 
granite,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  covered  a  great  part 
of  the  year  with  snow.  All  the  mountains  differ  from  those 
of  the  east,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  seamed  or  furrowed  from 
the  tops  downward,  every  few  rods,  by  a  ravine  or  water  course. 
These  ravines  are  many  of  them  dry  in  the  summer,  though 
generally,  or  at  least  frequently,  displaying  a  green  line  of 
shrubbery  and  trees  in  their  course,  which  makes  them  very 
conspicuous  from  a  distance ;  especially  when  the  mountains 
are  bare  on  their  general  surface.  These  ravines,  too,  are 
often  cut  miles  deep  into  th^  hills,  becoming  immense  chasms, 
canons  or  gorges,  out  of  which  all  the  earth  has  been  swept, 
to  fill  the  rich  valley  bottom  and  make  up  the  land-lake 
deposit  of  the  plain.  All  the  mountains  accordingly  are 
flanked  by  spurs  with  intervening  gorges,  and  these  again  by 
spurs,  and  these  again  by  the  same ;  so  that,  standing  on  the 
side  of  some  grand  amphitheatre,  the   spectator  may  some- 
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times  see  that  be  is  on  the  spur  of  a  spur,  even  in  the  fifth 
degree  ;  all  of  which  spurs  are  run  together,  like  pig  iron 
castings  in  a  furnace,  only  with  a  more  disorderly  complica- 
tion. Hence,  too,  the  impossibility  in  California,  as  we  may 
here  remark  in  passing,  that  any  railroad  should  ever  get 
over  a  mountain,  as  with  us,  by  skirting  along  its  sides  till  it 
has  made  the  ascent;  for  such  a  line  would  be  cut  by  the 
side  canons,  or  gorges,  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  or  even 
two  thousand  feet  deep,  every  half  mile.  There  is  no  way  but 
to  follow  up  the  bottom  of  some  great  canon,  or  river  goi^,  till 
it  becomes  too  steep,  and  escape  by  a  tunnel ;  or  else  to  find 
some  spur  whose  back  can  be  ascended,  and  keep  it  to  the  top. 

From  these  general  descriptions  of  the  surface  it  will  be  natu- 
rally inferred  that  there  is  a  great  deal,  both  of  beautiful  and  of 
grand  scenery,  in  California.  Few  countries  are  richer  in 
their  varieties,  and  none  more  peculiar  in  all.  Here  sleeps 
in  quiet,  earthly  beauty  the  rich  vale  of  Sonoma,  backed  in 
rough  grandeur  by  the  towering  Diabolo,  a  picture  in  a 
frame.  Here  in  the  deep  chasm  or  angle  that  foots  the  Yo 
Hamite  Falls,  a  river  is  beheld  pitching  off  a  summit  2,400 
feet  high,  and  by  two  leaps  reaching  the  bottom ;  type,  as  it 
were,  of  heaven's  mercy  pouring  from  the  sky.  Here  on  the 
otlier  hand,  at  the  Oeysers,  in  the  cracking,  cannonading, 
whistling  and  roaring  of  steam,  and  the  spouting  of  hot  mud, 
and  the  brimstone  fumes  of  the  place,  we  look  on  a  field, 
under  which  we  may  well  enough  imagine  the  infernals,  swel- 
tering and  tearing,  as  it  were,  diabolically,  to  break  loose. 
At  the  Big  Trees,  we  enter  a  dell,  quietly  lapped  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  majestic  vegetable  minarets  are 
crowded,  as  in  some  city  of  pilgrimage ;  there  to  look  up, 
for  the  first  time,  in  silent  awe  of  the  mere  life  principle. 

The  scene  of  the  city  and  bay,  tfom  the  high  background  of 
the  city,  is  one  that  any  lover  of  nature  might  travel  far  to 
see.  The  same  reversed,  from  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  at 
Clinton,  is  more  remarkable.  In  the  unalterable  green  fore- 
ground, are  the  oaks  of  Oakland  and  the  Alameda ;  here  and 
there  flows  in  a  strip  or  armlet  of  water ;  next  comes  the  Bay, 
in  the  middle,  with  its  picturesque  islands ;  beyond  are  the 
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city,  and  the  open  Gate  showing  the  Farralone  Islands  far  off 
at  sea ;  right  and  left,  each  side  of  the  Gate,  the  grand  sea-wall 
of  monntains  stretches  north  and  south,  for  a  background,  at 
least  fifty  miles — ^it  is  not  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  dreamy  soft- 
ness and  quiet  luxury  are  not  here,  but  with  more  severity, 
the  scene  unites  a  higher  spirit  and  a  beauty  as  much  more 
impressive  and  brilliant.  The  Gate  itself,  cleaving  down  the 
mountains,  to  let  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Ocean  of  the 
world  pass  in,  has  a  look  of  destiny  in  it  strong  enough  to  be 
sablime. 

There  is  a  little  valley  owned  by  a  wealthy  and  respect- 
able Spanish  Califomian,  Mr.  Sunole,  which  is  commonly 
called  by  his  name,  and  is  occupied  as  a  pasture  ground  or  ranch 
for  his  herds.  It  lies  over  among  the  Contra  Costa,  or  second 
range  of  monntains  east  of  Mission  San  Jose,  and  is  entered  by 
a  pass  some  four  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  bottom,  which 
comprises  about  a  thousand  acres.  Through  tliis  valley 
bottom  runs  a  dear,  rapid  stream,  which,  in  the  spring, 
vonld  be  called  a  river,  and  which,  wheeling  round  to  the 
northwest,  cuts  the  mountain  to  its  base,  dashing  through  one 
of  the  wildest  gorges  that  can  be  conceived,  1,500  feet  deep, 
ami  hurrying  off  into  the  Bay.  On  the  north  rises  a  huge 
bare  summit  2,000  feet  high.  On  the  southwest  the  Mission 
Peak,  2,500  feet  high.  On  the  southeast,  across  the  narrow 
vooded-gorge,  through  which  the  river  breaks  into  the  valley, 
other  fantastic  peaks  8,000  feet  high.  On  the  east,  the  enclo- 
sure is  made  by  a  low,  steep  range  of  naked  hills  showing 
others,  higher  and  still  higher,  behind  them.  A  stranger,  fresh 
arrived  in  May,  at  the  Mission,  takes  his  horse,  for  example, 
the  next  morning,  and  finding  a  road  that  turns  into  the 
narrow  gorge,  or  opening  of  the  hills  near  by,  goes  in  to  ex- 
plore a  little  and  find  whither  it  leads.  The  steep,  smooth- 
faced hills,  or  rather  mountains,  pile  in  with  rounding 
fronts  on  either  side,  just  leaving  a  passage  between,  and 
ihey  are  so  lighted  up  by  the  sun  brushing  down  their  trans- 
Incent  surfaces  of  green,  and  tuned  to  such  wild  harmony 
by  their  many-colored  flowers,  that  sight  overflows,  and  he 
begins  unwittingly  to  listen ;  as  if  there  must  be  something 
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audible,  some  hymn  or  note  of  Memnon  ia  the  scene.  Pii»- 
ing  a  low  summit,  the  beautiful  yalley  opens  to  view,  and 
such  a  combination  of  colors  no  eastern  man  or  European 
has  ever  seen  or  conceived.  The  green  is  not  what  we  call 
a  grass  green.  Neither  is  it  the  pale  bluish  green  of  England, 
but  a  soft  yellow  green,  covering  the  whole  landscape,  the 
steeps  even  to  their  summits,  all  the  roundings  and  hollows, 
as  well  as  the  rich  floor  of  the  valley  bottom,  like  an  im- 
mense carpet  of  plush  spread  over  the  scene ;  which  carpet 
is  so  matted  with  flowers  in  all  the  highest  colors,  sprinkled 
sometimes  in  groups,  that  we  call  it  by  this  name  without 
any  effort  of  fancy — ^we  can  think  of  nothing  else.  No 
painter,  practiced  in  our  common  styles  of  scenery,  could 
manage  at  all  such  a  picture,  without  much  study,  assisted 
probably  by  many  failures. 

Descending  next  into  the  valley,  he  flnishes  out  the 
picturesque  of  the  morning,  in  looking  on  a  scene  quite 
as  new  and  peculiar  as  the  scenery.  In  the  extreme  south- 
em  angle  of  the  plain,  just  where  the  river  issues  from 
the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  he  observes  a  cloud  of  dust 
rising,  and  horsemen  rushing  wildly  through  it  in  all  di- 
rections. Something  brisk  is  evidently  going  on  here,  and 
he  must  needs  find  what  it  is.  Approaching  the  spot  he 
discovers  an  immense  herd  of  cattle  brought  together  from 
the  hills,  which  the  owners  and  their  herdsmen  are  either 
sorting  by  their  marks,  or  which  else  they  are  sorting  out,  in 
sale  of  a  part,  for  the  market — ^they  are  Spanish,  native  Cali- 
fomians  all,  and  do  not  answer  English  questions.  This  at 
least  is  plain,  that  they  are  gathering  out  of  the  great  herd  of 
a  thousand  or  more,  to  make  up  another  and  separate  herd 
a  short  distance  off,  and  the  lasso  practice  is  the  power. 
Biding  into  the  herd  and  through  it,  they  chase  out  one, 
turning  him  towards  the  new  herd.  But  he  runs  by,  and 
baek  into  the  herd,  or  he  strikes  out  into  the  plain,  in  some 
other  direction.  But  the  pursuer  is  after  him.  Bound  and 
round  swings  the  fatal  loop  or  noose  above  his  head  as  he 
goes,  till  he  gets  within  reach,  at  three  or  four  rods  distance, 
when  he  lets  it  fly,  and  it  drops  with  a  kind  of  astronomic 
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certaintj  round  the  poor  animal's  horns.  Feeling  it  fast 
npon  him,  the  animal  now  turns  npon  his  persecutor,  and  it  is 
convenient  for  him  also  to  fly  in  his  turn — only  keeping  the 
cord  still  fast  to  the  horn  of  his  saddle.  Another  horseman 
follows  immediately,  and  another  lasso  drops  and  is  drawn 
fast  Now  the  animal,  in  a  line  between  the  two  pur- 
8QerB,  strikes  off,  throwing  his  whole  momentum,  if  he  «an, 
upon  the  straight  line,  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  gives 
him  advantage  enough  to  unhorse  both  of  them,  if  they  let 
him  come  to  the  blow.  All  three,  therefore,  now  are  in  a 
race  together,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  seen,  a  third  horseman  is 
ID  pursuit,  and  throwing  his  lasso,  he  picks  up  a  hind  leg  of 
the  ox  as  he  runs,  doing  it  as  easily  as  a  knitter  might 
take  up  a  fallen  stitch.  This  done,  while  the  two  others 
are  spreading  right  and  left,  he  darts  off  sideways  in  a  prick 
of  the  spur,  and  jerks  the  refractory  beast  flat  upon  the 
ground;  where  he  lies  bellowing  in  fright  and  despair,  held 
fast  by  three  cords,  at  three  angles,  as  little  able  to  escape  as  a 
fly  in  a  spider's  web.  Kext  a  huge,  fiery  bull  is  seen  rushing 
out  of  the  herd,  pursued  by  a  small,  sharp  looking  herdsman, 
who  says,  by  a  certain  look  of  his  eye,  that  he  will  show  the 
green  stranger  a  trick.  Bolting  into  the  plain,  the  mettle- 
some, tall  animal,  leads  off  in  a  race  which  puts  the  horse 
to  his  best  speed*  But  as  the  pursuer  comes  up  with  him,  he 
seizes  the  tail  of  the  renegade,  streaming  level  behind  him, 
winds  it  by  a  quick  turn  round  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  and 
darting  off  suddenly  by  a  spring,  as  if  it  were  done  by  some 
concussion  of  gunpowder,  he  jerks  the  bull  flat  down  and  rolls 
him  clean  over  1  Whereupon  there  is  a  shout  from  all — ^but  the 
boll ;  who  gets  up,  as  it  were,  in  an  effort  of  self-recollection, 
and  walks  off  meekly  where  they  show  him  the  way. 

We  only  add,  as  regards  the  scenery  in  California,  that  ev- 
erything is  here  inverted  which  we  commonly  assume  in  re- 
spect to  the  effects  of  culture.  Culture  improves  nothing. 
Galifomia  was  finished  as  a  world  of  beauty,  before  civilization 
appeared.  The  magnificent  valleys  opened  wide  and  clean. 
Ihe  scattered  oaks  stood  in  majesty,  here  and  there,  and  took 
away  the  nakedness.  Civilization  comes,  cuts  down  the  oaks 
for  firewood,  fences  off  tlie  plams  into  squares,  covers  them 
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with  grain  or  stubble,  scatters  wild  mustard  over  them,  it  may 
be,  and  converts  them  into  a  weedy  looking  desolation.    The 
only  attractive  looking  surface  ever  to  be  seen  in  California,  is 
the  native  original  surface ;  for  there  is  never  to  be  a  lawn,  or 
a  neat  grassy  slope,  as  with  us,  because  there  is  no  proper  turf. 
Shrubbery  itself  can  never  be  made  ornamental  in  CSalifomia, 
except  where  there  is  irrigation  to  maintain  it    Where  there 
is  irrigation,  a  garden  or  house  lot  may  be  covered  in  with 
trees  and  set  off  with  flowers,  so  as  to  be  really  fresh  in  beauty 
at  all  times,  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  beauty  that  makes  a 
landscape.    In  the  mining  country,  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
scenery  is  defaced  by  another  process.    Here  a  thin  but  stately 
growth  of  evergreens  is  sprinkled  over  the  generally  graceful 
slopes  and  roundings  of  the  hills,  and  a  pure  crystal  stream 
leaps  along  down  the  trough  of  the  hills,  over  clifb  of  rock  and 
pebbly  beds.    But  the  miner  comes.    Finding  gold  that  will 
"  pay  "  in  the  soil,  he  rents  a  head  of  water  from  the  Ditch 
Company,  whose  ditch,  bringing  on  the  water  from  some  level 
far  up  in  the  Sierra,  flows  it  along  from  hill  top  down  to  hill 
top,  and  across  from  one  hUl  to  another,  leaping  hollows  and 
ravines  on  wooden  tressle  work,  sometimes  even  two  hundred 
fe^t  high,  till  it  reaches  a  point  abreast  of  his  placer,  and  di- 
rectly above  it.    Bringing  it  down  the  hill  in  an  immense  cot- 
ton hose,  with  a  nozzle  pipe  like  that  of  a  fire  engine,  he 
plays  it  into  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  a  pressure  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fall ;  tears  down  the  hill,  acre  by 
acre,  and  fioats  it  off,  rolling  the  loose  stones  with  it  down  his 
wooden  trunk  or  sluice,  in  which  the  gold  is  arrested,  and  so 
continues,  till  he  has  carried  off  a  large  section  of  the  hill  side, 
even  a  hundred  feet  deep.    His  neighbors  are  doing  the  same 
thing  right  and  left.    Pits  also  are  sunk  downward,  and  tun- 
nels bored  in  level  into  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  earth 
from  so    many  burrows,  is   piled  at    their    mouths.     The 
trees  are  cut  down  for  timber  and  fire  wood.    The  stream  of 
the  valley  runs  thick  with  creamy  richness,  and  the  cliffs  and 
pebbly  beds  are  covered  fifty  feet  deep  with  stones  and  mud- 
washings.    The  result  is  a  most  horrid  desolation,  of  which 
every  line  of  the  natural  beauty  is  gone  forever.    If  some 
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camp  of  demons  had  been  pitched  here  for  a  year,  tearing  the 
earth  by  their  fory,  and  converting  it  to  the  model  of  their 
own  bad  thought,  they  conld  hardly  make  it  look  worse.  The 
whole  mining  region  is  finally  to  become  a  desolation  in  just 
this  manner.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  process  more  delicate 
for  extracting  the  gold.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
prior  necessity,  which  nature  must  needs  recognize,  that  gold 
and  desolation  go  together.  What  we  see  then,  at  the  mines, 
only  represents  too  faithfully  what  holds  good  historically  in 
the  moral  desolations  of  plunder,  fraud,  and  ararice,  instigated 
by  thia  treasure  of  the  mountains.  The  only  part  of  Califor- 
nia, in  short,  that  will  not  be  damaged  in  its  scenery  by  the 
arrival  of  culture,  is  the  broken  country  of  the  coast  region, 
or  the  region  of  natural  pasturage ;  except  that  possibly  the 
Artesian  wells  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  irrigate  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  valley  surfaces.  Thus,  while  there  is  almost  no 
stream  running  through  a  valley  bottom  in  the  summer,  be- 
"cause  every  issue  from  the  mountains  sinks  immediately  into 
the  gravel  beds  of  the  plains,  and  runs  under,  it  may  turn  out 
generally,  in  the  narrow  vaUeys,  as  in  that  of  San  Jose,  that 
Artesian  wells,  sunk  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet,  will 
bring  it  np,  spouting  into  liberty  on  the  surface.  Two  or  three 
of  the  wells  in  this  town  throw  a  column  nine  inches  in  diam- 
eter, ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  discharging  water  enough  to  turn 
a  mill  and  of  course  to  irrigate  a  large  surface. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  many,  that  the  dry  season  of  the 
year,  which  is  the  summer,  must  be  a  season  of  utter  desola- 
tion as  regards  the  scenery.  What  can  be  more  desolate  than 
a  universal  dry  death?  And  if  the  water-runs,  or  ravines  are 
green,  if  the  chapparal  on  some  of  the  mountains,  and  occa- 
sionally trees  in  liie  plains,  that  have  the  faculty  to  bore  deep 
for  their  water,  show  a  semblance  of  life,  if  the  gardens  which 
are  irrigated  show  a  patch  of  luxuriancy  here  and  there,  like 
an  oasis  in  the  yellow  desert,  what  after  all  is  the  landscape 
bat  a  desert}  Suppose  then  it  were  to  be  covered  with  snows 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  every  solitary  thing  stripped  of  its 
green,  would  the  scenery  be  less  desolate?  But  this  is  our 
winter.    The  wintry,  or  suspension  time  of  California  is  in  the 
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Bummer,  and  the  winter  months  of  the  almanac  are  dressed 
in  the  richest,  freshest  green.  And  yet  the  Califomians  all 
speak  of  beantifnl  scenery  in  the  summer,  and  any  one  who 
has  been  there  a  few  months  begins  to  sympathize  with  them. 
Trees  and  chapparal  are  stronger  marks  on  the  landscape  than 
with  ns,  green  spots,  snch  as  watered  fields  and  gardens, 
have  a  fascinating  freshness.  And  even  the  dry  surfaces,  in 
certain  lights,  make  a  picture,  by  aid  of  the  shadows  on  the 
hollow  surfaces,  and  the  occasional  green  of  trees  and  chap- 
paral and  gardens,  that  is  really  beautifuL  The  little  valley 
just  described,  for  example,  puts  off  its  green  and  takes  on  a 
dress  of  drab,  velvety  and  soft  in  the  glancing  strokes  of  the 
light,  and  becomes  for  all  the  world  a  neat  Quaker  bonnet; 
only  that  the  deep  blue  green  of  the  gorges,  and  the  lively 
green  ribands  that  dangle  down  the  water  courses  are  a  little 
too  dressy  and  fantastic,  and  suggest  a  case  of  sumptuary  dis- 
cipline. The  most  that  can  be  said  of  this  Pacific  hybernation 
time  is,  that  while  our  winter  is  absolute,  unconquerable  deso- 
lation, the  Califomian  can  go  into  his  garden,  turn  on  the 
water,  make  an  outdoor  green-house  of  it,  filled  with  all 
richest  fruits  and  singing  birds,  and  there  wait  patiently  till 
the  months  of  green  return. 

The  growths  of  California  are  as  peculiar  and  various  as  their 
climate.  To  make  this  subject  intelligible,  let  it  be  understood 
that  where  there  is  no  irrigation,  natural  or  artificial,  nothing 
grows  perennially  in  Oalifomia,  except  trees  that  have  a  tap 
root,  and  shrubs  and  grasses  that  have  some  peculiar  kind  of 
root  that  enables  them  to  get  sufficient  moisture,  where  only  a 
little  is  given.  There  is  a  coarse,  perennial  grass,  for  example, 
that  is  found,  when  dug,  to  grow  out  of  perpendicular  rootlets 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  which  themselves  grow  out  of  large 
horizontal  roots,  that  serve  as  water  cisterns  or  sponges  for  the 
uses  overhead.  None  of  the  common  upland,  or  hay  grasses, 
live  through  the  summer,  and  therefore  none  make  what  can 
be  called  a  turf.  The  grasses  of  every  season  are  started  in 
November,  from  the  ripe  seeds  dropped  into  the  chinks  of  the 
ground,  in  the  dry  season  previous.    It  results  accordingly, 
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that  no  crop  can  be  raised  in  California,  which  does  not  ripen 
before  the  drj  season  commences,  or  by  abont  the  first  of 
June.  The  only  exceptions  possible  to  this  are  made  by  irri- 
gation, either  where  water  is  artificially  supplied,  or  where, 
as  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  there  is  a  supply  from  stores,  or 
filterings  nndemeath.  It  is  only  under  these  conditions  that  a 
crop  of  IndiJEui  com,  or  potatoes,  can  be  raised.  Though  an 
early  crop  of  potatoes,  ripening  in  June  or  in  July,  can  be 
raised  anywhere ;  and  where  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist- 
ened from  below,  two  crops  a  year  are  frequently  grown  upon 
the  same  soil.  Potatoes  of  the  late  crop  are  grown  too  in 
some  places  near  the  coast,  where  they  get  moisture  enough 
finom  the  atmosphere  and  the  fog,  to  answer  their  purpose.  A 
summer  garden  will  commonly  make  but  a  poor  figure,  imless 
it  is  recruited  by  supplies  of  water  not  contained  in  the 
natural  soil  of  the  place.  The  dry  season  is,  in  fact,  the 
wintering  season  of  vegetation,  though  it  is  the  summer. 
Whatever  lives,  hybemates,  rests.  The  strawberry,  for  exam- 
ple,  ripens  its  fruit  in  April,  has  its  growth,  ceases,  begins  to 
look  msty,  and  passes  into  the  state  of  suspension,  finally  to 
die.  Let  on  now  a  flow  of  water,  and  it  wakes,  blossoms 
again,  bears  another  crop,  and  passes  into  a  second  suspension, 
and  then  is  ready  to  be  wakened  and  bear  a  third  crop.  And 
60  by  alternating  in  times  with  different  beds,  a  succession  is 
kept  up,  and  a  bountiful  supply  is  obtained  from  April  to  No- 
vember. 

The  principal  growths,  or  products  of  California,  are  accord- 
ingly tiie  fruits  and  the  cereals.  Most  of  the  fruits  really 
want  irrigation,  thougli  there  are  many  tracts  of  soil  in  which 
they  will  flourish  without,  and  will  not  ripen  prematurely. 
The  fruits  are  grapes,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
plums,  apricots,  pears,  peaches  and  apples.  Finer  grapes  are 
grown  nowhere  in  the  world.  The  apples  are  large  and  fair, 
and  wonderfully  precocious  in  bearing,  but  there  is  reason  to 
suspect,  from  experiments  made  in  the  old  mission  gardens, 
that  they  may  be  short  lived.  Peaches,  plums,  and  pears  bear 
only  too  profusely.  Indeed,  there  is  a  wondrous  tendency  to 
fructification  in  every  kind  of  growth,  animal  and  vegetable. 

▼<ML.  XVI.  11 
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As  yet,  the  fruits  sell  at  enormons  prices,  because  of  the  short- 
ness of  supply.  In  a  very  few  years  they  will  be  plenty  and 
cheap.  And  even  now  there  is  no  city  on  the  earth,  where  the 
fruit  shops  make  as  fine  a  show  as  in  San  Francisco.  Consid- 
ering the  size,  the  fairness,  the  varieties,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  show  of  richness  and  profusion,  there  is  probably 
nothing  in  the  world,  to  match  the  displays  of  fruit  in  this  new 
city  of  the  Pacific. 

But  the  great  agricultural  crops  of  California  are  the  cereals, 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  oats.  These  are  sown  at  any  time, 
when  it  is  both  wet  enough  and  dry  enough  to  plow,  between 
November  and  Marcli ;  harvested  any  time  between  the  rip- 
ening of  June  and  the  rain-falls  of  November;  for  they  will 
stand  uninjured,  or  lie,  as  left  by  the  reaper,  uninjured  and 
without  shelling,  all  that  time ;  so  that  a  small  force  suffices 
both  to  raise  and  to  harvest  a  large  crop.  And  the  yield  is  from 
twenty  to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  subject  to  no 
contingencies  but  wet  and  premature  drought,  which  latter 
only  shortens  the  crop.  Even  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels 
of  barley  have  been  harvested  on  a  single  acre.  Oats  are  said 
to  degenerate  in  the  seeding,  but  we  have  seen  the  stalk  even 
twelve  feet  high.  These  crops,  again,  will  sow  themselves 
for  a  second  crop  the  next  year,  and  that  will  yield  more  than 
any  crop  sown  in  the  Western  or  Atlantic  states.  Sixty  or 
eighty  bushels  have  been  gathered  for  the  volunteer  crop  of 
barley.  Tliis,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  evils  to  be  encountered  by 
California  agriculture,  that  every  crop  perpetuates  itself  as  a 
weed ;  so  that  no  good  wheat  crop,  for  example,  can  be  raised 
on  a  field  once  sown  with  barley,  till  the  barley  is  extermina- 
ted; and  one  barley-sowing  will  sometimes  yield  three  or  four 
volunteer  crops  that  are  worth  harvesting.  Even  potatoes 
will  perpetuate  themselves  in  the  same  way.  Change  of  crops, 
therefore,  is  difficult.  When  the  problem  accordingly  is 
raised,  how  or  by  what  process  exhausted  soils  are  to  be  re- 
stored in  California,  it  is  not  easy  now  to  answer;  but  some 
process  will  be  doubtless  discovered  in  due  time.  In  many 
cases  this  exhaustion  will  come  to  pass  slowly ;  for  the  good 
soil  is  not  unfrequently  two,  and  three,  and  sometimes  eight 
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feet  deep.  A  piece  of  ground  sown  regularly  with  wheat 
for  sixteen  jears,  has  been  known  to  yield  forty  bushels  and 
more  to  the  acre.  A  single  deep  plowing,  probably  enough, 
would  make  it  good  for  another  sixteen  years. 
.  As  regards  the  enormous  growths  of  Califoraia,  it  should  be 
understood  that  they  are  not  ordinary.  The  ordinary  fruits, 
for  example,  are  not  larger  than  ours,  and  where  the  trees  are 
OTerloaded  are  commonly  small.  The  extraordinary  growths 
appear  to  be  easily  accounted  for.  First,  there  is  a  soil  too 
deep  and  rich  for  any  kind  of  growth  to  measure  it.  Next, 
there  is  either  a  natural  under-supply  of  water,  or  an  artificial 
irrigation.  Next,  the  settings  of  fi*uit  are  limited.  And  then, 
as  no  time  is  lost  in  cloudings  and  rain,  and  the  sun  drires  on 
his  work  unimpeded,  month  by  month,  the  growth  is  pushed 
to  its  utmost  limit.  So  a  pear  will  occasionally  be  produced 
weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds,  or  an  apple-tree,  or  a 
cherry,  will  grow  a  stem  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  a  season. 
The  mammoth  turnips,  onions,  beets  and  cabbages,  depend  on 
a  like  concurrence.  But  these  are  freaks,  or  extravagances  of 
nature — only  they  are  such  as  can  be  equaled  nowhere  else. 
The  Big  Trees  depend,  in  part,  on  these  same  contingencies, 
and  partly  on  the  remarkable  longevity  of  their  species.  A 
tree  that  is  watered  without  rain,  having  a  deep  vegetable  mold 
in  which  to  stand,  and  not  so  much  as  one  hour's  umbrella  of 
cloud,  to  fence  off  the  sun,  for  the  whole  warm  season,  and  a 
capacity  to  live  withal  for  two  thousand  years  or  more,  may  as 
well  grow  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  feet  high 
and  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  show  the  very  centre- 
point  or  pith  still  sound,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
as  to  make  any  smaller  figure  with  conditions  proportionally 
restricted. 

The  agricultural  capacities  of  California,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
very  great  as  regards  the  rate  and  facility  of  production.  The 
only  drawback  now  experience  is  in  the  want  of  a  reliable 
and  mifficient  market.  The  mines  and  the  cities  are  now  the 
principal  consumers.  The  result  is,  that  if  the  product  is  a 
little  short,  the  prices  rise  extravagantly,  because  there  is  no 
other  supply.      On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  little  over  the 
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demand,  the  prices  fall  as  extravagantly.  And  then,  as  tlie 
producers  are  flying  always  towards  that  which  yields  the  best 
reward,  every  kind  of  product  is  likely  to  be  overgrown  in  its 
tarn,  and  so  the  prices  become  even  more  capricious,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  capricious.  When  markets  are  opened  by 
an  outside  commerce,  as  they  will  be,  and  when  all  the 
whaling  ships  are  fitted  and  sent  out  from  San  Francisco  and 
Puget  Sound,  the  mischief  will  be  repaired.  At  present, 
owing  to  this  caprice  of  the  market,  agriculture  is  scarcely 
less  of  a  venture,  than  mining. 

Accordingly  the  attention  of  land  owners  is  now  being 
turned,  more  than  before,  to  pasturage.  The  old  Spanish 
breed  of  cattle  is  giving  way  to  the  new  cultivated  breeds 
most  valued  here,  and  large  ranges  of  land  are  taken  up  in  the 
hill  regions,  where  immense  herds  of  from  one  to  ten  thousand 
head  of  cattle  are  collected,  which  are  yielding  a  rich  revenue 
to  their  owners.  These  herds  are  kept  sometimes  wholly 
without  fodder,  and  generally  with  very  little.  They  fatten 
most  in  the  summer,  when  the  feed  is  dry,  and  only  snfiTer, 
when  the  falling  rains  have  rotted  the  old  growth,  and  have 
not  yet  sufficiently  started  the  new.  Hence  it  is  common  to 
bum  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ranges,  just  before  the 
rains,  that  the  cattle  may  be  able  to  get  access  to  the  first 
sprouting  of  the  seeds,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  The 
air,  accordingly,  is  filled  with  smoke  for  many  days;  the 
mountains  are  flaming  round  the  horizon  day  and  night,  as  if 
the  last  day  had  come,  and  horsemen  are  rushing  hither  and 
thither  to  fight  off  the  fires  from  the  wheat  fields  and  the 
pastures  of  the  plains.  And  then  the  result  is,  that  the  yel- 
low, yellow,  ever  yellow  hills  that  were,  as  soon  as  a  good  rain 
has  sprouted  the  seeds,  come  forth — ^green  out  of  black — and 
the  body  of  the  high  burnt  hill  or  mountain,  is  turned  to  a 
beryl,  without  so  much  as  a  twig,  or  a  weed-stalk,  to  mar  the 
color.  This  great  interest  oi  pasturage  promises  even  to 
exceed  the  plowing  interest  in  importance.  The  home  market 
for  it  is  equally  reliable,  and  the  salted  and  dried  meats,  the 
hides,  the  tallow,  and  wool,  are  products  that  can  take  the 
world  for  their  market. 
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The  cnlture  of  the  grape,  too,  promises  much.  Whether  it 
can  be  successfully  prosecuted  without  irrigation  is  doubtful, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  old,  deep  rooted  vines  will  bear  a 
crop  without.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  California  is 
hereafter  to  become  the  great  wine  growing  country  of  the 
Pacific. 

With  so  many  advantages,  it  is  impossible  that  California 
should  not  become  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  on 
the  score  of  its  mere  land  interest  and  the  products  yielded  by 
its  soil.  It  has  garnered  up  also,  in  the  soil  itself,  treasures 
that  no  other  country  can  boast.  It  will  take  a  thousand  years 
to  wash  over  all  the  pay  dirt  of  the  gold  mines.  It  is  compu- 
ted also  to  have,  in  a  single  quartz  lead,  more  gold,  five  times 
over,  than  is  now  owned  by  the  whole  world;  and  other  veins 
are  being  opened,  almost  every  month,  which  are  ready  to 
yield  great  revenues  of  profit,  as  soon  as  they  are  worked. 
The  quartz  mills,  once  supposed  to  be  a  failure,  are  now  so 
perfected  as  to  yield  immense  profits,  almost  without  excep- 
tion. The  waters  too  of  the  mountain  are  a  great  wealth,  and 
the  thirty  or  forty  millions  already  invested  in  the  ditches, 
ought  to  be  yielding  a  great  revenue,  as  much  of  it  already 
is.  Besides,  there  are  mines  of  quicksilver,  such  as  make  all 
odier  mines  in  the  world  comparatively  worthless,  deposits  of 
borax,  rocks  of  alum,  hills  of  sulphur,  quarries  of  marble, 
beds  of  coal  and  of  iron — ^in  short,  there  was  never  a  country 
so  underlaid  with  treasure  of  every  kind. 

The  commercial  advantages  are  not  yet  developed,  and  will 
not  be,  till  the  Pacific  shores  are  lined  with  new  nations,  and 
the  untold  riches  of  their  natural  resources  are  brought  into 
the  circulations  of  trade.  Even  if  a  railroad  were  built  across 
the  continent,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  very  great  amount  of 
merchandise,  or  any  but  the  most  precious  forms  of  merchan- 
dise, would  pass  that  way.  Probably  there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  expectation  vested  in  such  an  improvement,  than  the  actual 
experiment  will  justify.  The  distance  is  too  great,  the  grades 
too  heavy,  (as  heretofore  reported,)  the  running  expenses  too 
enormous,  to  aUow  the  freight  of  any  common  articles  of  trade. 
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And  yet  California  is  on  the  great  water  highway  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  her  Gate  the  certain  goal  of  its  travel.  For  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  Golden  Gate  is  at  the  southmost  limb  of  the 
variable  trade  winds,  and  that  these,  blowing  in,  a  little  from 
the  south  of  west,  and  out,  from  a  little  north  of  east,  will 
drive  a  ship  directly  out  to  China,  or  directly  in  from  China — 
whichever  way  they  blow — laying  a  straight  course  on  one  of 
the  great  circles  of  the  earth ;  while,  immediately  south  of  the 
Gate,  the  winds  begin  to  change  character,  and  are  much  less 
available  for  sailing  purposes,  and  continue  to  be  so,  even  down 
as  far  in  south  latitude  as  to  Valparaiso.  Thus  to  sail  a  ship 
up  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  from  Panama  to  San 
Francisco,  would  probably  require  a  whole  summer,  and  even 
that  might  not  suffice  for  the  passage.  No  ship  can  ever  ap- 
proach that  shore  by  sail  without  falling  into  a  contest  with 
currents,  which  the  light  baffling  winds  and  Doldrums  make 
it  difficult  to  maintain  with  success.  To  get  in  is  difficult,  to 
get  away  more  difficult.  And  hence  perhaps  it  is,  at  least  in 
part,  that  one  may  pass  down  that  whole  stretch  of  coast,  a 
distance  of  3000  miles,  in  one  of  the  California  steamers, 
and  actually  not  see,  on  the  passage,  so  much  as  a  rag 
of  sail  of  any  description.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Puget 
Sound,  the  only  available  harbor  ground  on  the  north, 
the  winds  blow  ofif  the  coast  with  such  violence,  that  vessels 
after  pounding  there  for  weeks  together,  till  the  crews  were 
quite  worn  out,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  refit  for 
a  new  trial.  Besides  in  the  winter  trades,  which  are  from 
the  northeast,  a  vessel  sailing  from  China  for  the  Sound  will 
have  the  whole  distance  to  make,  with  a  wind  directly  against 
her ;  while  she  might  lay  her  course  for  San  Francisco  and 
straight  in,  without  once  shifting  her  sail. 

Nature,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  has  set  her  seal  on  San  Fran- 
cisco, appointing  it  to  be  the  great  commercial  centre  of  that 
coast  and  ocean.  Here  rests  the  future  axis  of  motion.  lu- 
deed  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  imagine  that,  in  some  distant 
|ige,  when  the  enterprise  and  the  resources  of  that  Ocean,  wit^ 
its  islands  and  coasts,  are  fully  developed,  the  Atlantic  com* 
merce  will  be  a  thing  by  the  way,  an  aflFair  of  tlie  outskirts. 
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All  Bach  expectations,  it  is  obvious,  mnst  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  political  and  moral  condition  of  California.   And 
here  one  very  great  danger  happily  is  already  past ;  yiz,  the  in- 
trodnction  of  hnman  slavery.    There  is  no  state  in  the  Union 
where  slavery  could  be  worked  to  greater  advantage  than  in  Cal- 
ifornia.   Connected  with  this  fact,  we  have  also  the  concomitant 
&ct,  that  the  office-holders  and  political  operators  of  the  state 
have  veiy  generally  been  men  fi-om  the  South.   To  understand, 
therefore,  even  after  the  fact,  how  it  is  that  slavery  is  excluded, 
18  what  any  stranger  will  accomplish  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
No  inquiries  he  can  make  will  quite  solve  the  riddle.     Some 
have  spoken  of  the  known  weight  of  the  labonng  and  money 
making  classes,  being  always  opposed  to  slavery,  and  silently 
constraining  the  politicians,  who  were  not,  to  respect  their  posi- 
tion.    Some  have  ascribed  much  to  the  personal  influence  of 
Mr.  Fremont.    Others  have  given  the  credit  of  the  fact  mainly 
to  Capt.  Halleck,  sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  constitu- 
tion, a  gentleman  of  great  weight  and  capacity,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  the  draughtsman  of  many  of  its  provisions,  but 
has  since  that  time  given  himself  wholly  to  his  profession  as 
a  lawyer,  and  withdrawn  himself  altogether  from  the  game  of 
political  life.    Be  it  as  it  may,  slavery  is  forever  excluded  from 
California,  and  so  from  that  whole  coast ;   and  that  without 
even  so  much  as  a  word  of  debate ;  for  this  article  of  the  con- 
stitution was  simply  read  and  passed  by  consent,  in  absolute 
silence.    What  a  fact  of  history,  this,  to  be  the  child  of 
silence  I 

California  unites  in  its  population  great  elements  of  divers- 
ity. The  50,000  or  60,000  Chinese  simply  stay  as  foreigners. 
The  native  Califomian  or  Spanish  race,  comprises  gentlemen 
of  real  respectability,  wealth,  and  character ;  but  the  inferior 
class  of  herdsmen  and  retainers  that  were,  are  more  wild  and 
vicious,  and  really  more  hopeless,  than  before  the  change  of 
masters.  They  live  on  horseback,  without  contracting  any 
friendship  with  their  horses,  which  might  raise  them  a  little. 
They  are  cruel  to  animals  of  all  kinds,  cowardly  to  superiors, 
ignorant,  superstitious,  frivolous,  with  little  prospect  of  being 
advanced  to  anything  better  hereafter. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  emigration  to  California,  since 
we  took  pofiBesfiion,  is  made  up  of  persons  from  the  extreme 
west,  who  crossed  over  by  the  plains — ^the  class  who  are  called 
Border  BnfSLans  with  ns,  and  which  there  are  called,  more  or 
less  derisively.  Pikes,  from  Pike  county  in  Missouri.  They 
are,  by  no  means,  any  such  desperate,  or  ruffian  class  of  people, 
as  they  are  just  now  commonly  regarded  here.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  uncultivated  and  rough,  crude  in  their  notions 
of  religion,  and  like  all  such  people,  coarse  in  their  prejudices ; 
but  they  have  great  honesty  and  frankness,  their  impulses  are 
strong,  and  generally  magnanimous.  They  really  contain 
the  staple  qualities,  or  possibilities  of  a  high  chai'acter.  They 
have  true  manhood,  which  is  not  to  be  said  of  every  people. 

Another  element  of  the  emigration  is  from  the  southern, 
or  southwestern  states,  comprising  many  gentlemen,  with  their 
families,  who  are  a  great  accession  to  the  society  and  manners 
of  the  cities,  and  particularly  of  San  Francisco;  and,  with 
these,  a  much  larger,  or  at  least  noisier  class  of  broken  down 
politicians,  who  have  fled,  as  it  were,  to  California,  to  farm  the 
voters  and  offices  of  a  new  world,  where  their  stock  of  capital 
has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  The  former  class  comprises  men 
who  appear,  like  Mr.  Stanley,  to  have  emigrated  rather  to  get 
away  from  political  life,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  other  pur- 
suits. The  latter,  trained  to  public  speaking  and  the  manage- 
ment of  assemblies,  and  having  this  for  their  trade,  have  hith- 
erto been  able  to  obtain  almost  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  and 
have  distributed  the  rewards  of  office  to  themselves,  in  a  scale 
of  unexampled  liberality.  Happily  there  was  an  end  to  the 
credit  of  the  state,  and  that  limit  has  been  finally  reached. 
The  bankrupt  people  too,  are  beginning  to  ask  questions  they 
had  no  time  to  ask  before ;  competitors  also  are  coming  into 
the  field,  whose  morality  and  trustworthiness  in  other  relations 
have  been  already  proved.  The  dynasty  of  plunder,  there- 
fore, is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 

Another  large  class  of  the  emigration  is  from  New  England, 
New  York  and  the  Middle  and  Northwestern  states.  And 
these  again  are  in  two  classes.  First  the  merchants,  bankers, 
lawyers,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  many  of  the  head  miners — 
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men  who  have  come  to  Califonua  as  to  a  field  of  enterprise, 
and  who  bend  all  their  energies  to  the  particular  personal 
calling  that  engages  them.  Secondly,  a  class  of  reprobates  in 
all  styles  and  degrees,  who  find  their  way  to  California,  just  be- 
cause they  are  not  wanted  anywhere.  These  are  the  fugitives 
from  justice,  the  absconding  bigamists,  the  felons  and  prison 
birds  who  want  a  new  field  where  they  are  not  known,  de- 
falcators, pimps,  shoulder  strikers  and  prize  fighters,  drunkards, 
sons  that  could  not  be  endured  at  home,  and  vagabond  gentle- 
men whose  friends  have  been  willing  to  escape  the  burden  of 
their  support,  by  giving  them  an  outfit  for  some  very  distant 
region.  These  and  such  like  characters  were  turned  for  a 
time,  in  shoals,  upon  California.  But  the  pistol,  the  knife, 
the  halter,  the  bad  liquors,  and  the  Vigilance  Committees  are 
scattering  them  rapidly  and  killing  them  off.  They  flourished 
for  a  time,  as  the  under-fighters  and  ballot-box  operators  of 
the  politician  class  just  refeiTed  to;  assuming  the  alliance 
to  be  one  of  natursd  good  fellowship,  inasmuch  as  they  too 
use  the  tools  of  honor  themselves.  But  their  trade  is  gone, 
they  cannot  even  be  drunk  in  the  streets,  or  draw  a  knife  out 
of  their  pocket,  without  a  painfully  certain  prospect  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  chain  gang  the  next  morning.  Meantime,  the 
former  and  better  class  above  named,  with  many  of  the  better 
class  from  the  South,  are  building  churches,  organizing  insti- 
tutions, looking  after  charities,  and  showing  more  and  more 
distinctly  that  the  great  hope  of  California  is  in  them.  They 
will  even  consent  to  serve  on  juries,  and  some  of  them  also  to 
be  named  for  public  offices  of  trust  and  power,  which  formerly 
they  would  not.  Time  is  giving  them  the  controlling  posi- 
tion, as  by  a  kind  of  necessary  process,  and  even  compelling 
them  to  assume  it. 

The  composition,  or  the  combined  elements  of  the  emigra- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  are  not  favorable  to  the  immediate  coales- 
cence of  the  new  state,  in  terms  of  order  and  public  virtue. 
Besides  a  good  many  hostile  influences  of  a  more  special  char- 
acter, it  will  be  easy  to  perceive,  concur  in  detaining  or  hold- 
ing back  the  new  commimity,  from  the  kind  of  civil  adminis- 
tration necessary  to  its  good  name  and  social  comfort. 
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Thus,  in  the  mining  towns,  are  gathered  large  bodies  of 
men,  without  wives  or  children,  living  as  cenobites  in  their 
dens,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  informed  that  men,  living  sepa- 
rately from  women,  are  sure  to  thake  a  large  stride  towards 
barbarism.  The  occupation  of  raining  is  also  more  adventur- 
ous in  itself,  than  consists  with  the  best  habits  of  application ; 
for  if  the  digging  is  a  venture,  why  should  there  not  be  a 
venture  at  the  gambling  table,  without  the  digging  ?  It  is 
not  unfrequent  that  the  placer  mining  gives  out,  and  it  is 
known  to  be  always  more  or  less  precarious.  Hence  many  of 
the  towns  are  mere  encampments,  and  are  called  "  camps." 
And  feome  that  assumed  to  be  more  are  already  given  up  and 
nearly  forsaken.  Hence  the  miners  become  more  or  less  migra- 
tory themselves,  and  their  towns  are  too  nearly  so,  many  of 
them,  to  be  much  cared  for,  either  in  the  building,  or  in  the 
establishment  of  social  and  religious  institutions.  A  stranger, 
too,  will  see  a  very  distinct  and  significant  character  in  the 
names  given  to  places ;  such  as  Yankee  Jim,  Fiddletown, 
Jackass'  Gulch,  Whisky  Bar,  and  a  whole  hundred  names,  of 
which,  these  are  the  choicer  specimens.  It  appears  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  there  is  a  decided  moral  and  social  im- 
provement in  the  mining  population.  But  one  who  has  at- 
tended church  for  two  Sundays,  in  a  mining  town  of  the  very 
first  order,  finding  about  forty  persons  present  to  heai*  a  good 
Christian  sermon,  and  passing  in  the  street  when  returning 
from  church,  in  both  cases,  full  five  hundred  men,  who  had 
rushed  together  as  spectators  of  a  street  fight,  will  hardly 
think  it  possible  that  there  should  have  been  a  very  great 
moral  improvement  there. 

Agriculture,  too,  has  been  connected,  in  California,  with 
unwonted  and  even  wholly  peculiar  causes  of  moral  deterio- 
ration. The  titles  to  land  have  many  of  them  been  so  uncer- 
tain, or  so  far  unsettled,  by  frauds  and  charges  of  fraud,  that 
there  has  been  a  natural  reluctance  in  emigrants  to  incur  the 
risk  of  a  loss,  in  purchasing  the  soil.  Hence,  also,  in'  part, 
the  very  peculiar  kind  of  squatting  that  has  come  into  vogue 
in  California,  and  probably  a  full  half  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  state  is  either  now,  or  at  some  former  time,  has  been 
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carried  on,  as  an  operation  of  squatting  in  this  manner,  viz, 
bj  taking  possession  of  lands  generally  known  to  be  vested 
in  private  owners  by  a  title  derived  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  not  in  the  United  States  as  in  other  new  territories, 
where  the  laws  of  Congress  authorize  the  occupation  and 
make  it  a  perfectly  legitimate  act.  An  American  purchaser, 
for  example,  buys  one  of  the  old  Mission  properties,  com- 
prising a  tract,  seven  or  eight  miles  square,  of  the  very  best 
land  in  California,  and  everybody  knows  the  title  to  be  per- 
fect, because  the  land  has  been  field  and  occupied  by  the 
Mission,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  expends  over  $100,000 
in  fencing  it,  and  the  property  rises  in  value  so  rapidly,  that 
he  begins  to  be  rated  and  to  rate  himself  as  being  worth,  at 
least,  a  million  of  dollars.  But  behold,  a  cloud  of  squatters 
suddenly  appears  pouring  in  upon  his  lands,  squatting  inside 
of  his  fences  and  among  his  wheat,  erecting  their  tents  or 
huts,  and  leaving  him  to  pay  the  taxes,  while  they  reap  the 
harvests.  He  is  now  the  bankrupt  purchaser  and  they  are 
the  occupants,  till  at  least  six  or  eight  yeare  of  litigation, 
terminated  at  Washington,  have  established  the  title  in  his 
creditors,  which  everybody  knew  was  in  himself.  Meantime 
they  have  gotten  the  use  or  rent  for  so  many  years,  which  is 
to  Uiem  a  handsome  outfit.  The  old  native  Califomians  are 
treated  in  the  same  way.  No  chapter  of  wrong  and  oppress- 
ion, in  which  our  countrymen  have  had  their  part,  is  more 
sad  or  revolting.  Even  between  the  old  ranchero's  house  and 
well,  the  squatter  has  taken  his  post  and  set  up  his  hut. 
Then,  assuming  also  that  the  cattle  are  wild,  as  that  the 
lands  are  public,  the  squatter  wanting  a  steak  has  taken  his 
rifle  and  killed  an  ox.  And  so  the  poor  herdsman  has  been 
stripped  both  of  lands  and  herds,  by  these  remorseless  Sabeans, 
and  that  with  airs  of  indignity  and  low-bred  consequence, 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  robberies  themselves.  The 
truculent  savage  spirit  generated  by  these  land-piracies,  will 
be  readily  understood.  The  tragedy  of  young  Swnole  is 
happily  an  extreme  instance.  He  was  a  gentleman,  educa- 
ted, as  we  have  heard,  in  Paris,  eqnal,  if  not  superior,  in  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  to  most  of  the  educated  Americans. 
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But  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  very  gently  with  a  squatter 
for  cutting  down  the  trees  of  his  fatfier's  exquisite  little  val- 
ley in  the  mountains,  and  selling  them  for  wood,  giving  him 
liberty  at  the  same  time,  to  cut  what  he  wanted  for  himself; 
but  the  next  time  he  passed  by,  on  his  way  over  to  the 
ranch,  in  company  with  a  friend,  the  savage  came  out  with 
his  rifle,  got  him  in  range  as  he  threw  himself  over  on  the 
side  of  his  horse,  and  drew  him  dead  to  the  ground.  Sheltered 
and  secreted  by  others  like  himself,  he  could  never  be  found. 
As  the  titles  are  now  bdng  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  squatters  are  very  gradually  yielding  to  the  law 
and  becoming  purchasers.  All  these  wrongs  will  finally  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

By  the  very  latest  advices,  it  appears  that  the  squatter 
combination  is  just  beginning  to  yield  some  respect  to  the 
decisions  of  law.  Heretofore  the  owners,  in  establishing  their 
title,  have  commonly  not  gotten  possession,  but  only  a  right  to 
pay  the  taxes.  Indeed,  this  third  estate  of  sqnatterdoni  had 
sufficient  power  in  the  legislature,  two  years  ago,  to  get  a  law 
enacted,  requiring  owners,  when  dislodging  or  ejecting  them, 
to  pay  for  the  improvements,  according  to  the  apprisal  of  a 
committee  from  the  precinct ;  a  plan  by  which  they  expected 
to  get  back  the  value  of  the  land ;  for  the  apprisers  would 
be  squatters  almost  of  course.  Happily  the  courts  would 
not  execute  the  law.  And  but  a  year  since,  the  venerable 
patriarch  of  the  Napa  valley,  who  came  over  from  Missouri 
as  a  trapper,  more  than  forty/  years  ago,  having  finally 
established  his  old  homestead  title,  comprising  eight  or  ten 
thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  state,  was  evidently 
beginning  also  to  find  a  much  harder  question  on  his  hands ; 
viz,  how  to  move  the  squatters  without  periling  his  life. 
And  yet,  among  these  land-pirates,  called  squatters,  ai*e  a 
great  many  persons  from  the  £ast,  and  even  from  Masaar 
chusetts  and  Connecticut ;  and,  what  is  more,  from  our  Chris- 
tian churches;  and  some  of  them  appear  even  now  to  be 
seriously  minded  and  conscientious  in  their  life.  Because 
the  same  word,  squatter^  is  used  to  designate  this  known  act 
of  robbery,  (for  it  is  often  such  and  nothing  else,)  they  really 
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Bnppoee  that  they  are  doing  the  same  lawful  and  right  things 
which  is  practiced  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  at  the  West. 

As  the  mining  and  the  agriculture  of  California  appear,  thus 
&r,  to  have  been  connected  with  unpropitious  moral  influ- 
ences, so  also  it  has  been,  even  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
with  the  trade  of  politics.  Composed  of  elements  so  various 
and  repellant,  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  for  a  time,  that  there 
would  be  much  confidence  in  public  men  or  proceedings. 
And  the  moral  character  of  the  political  operators  and  office 
holders  was  generally  not  of  a  kind  to  inspire  confidence. 
They  were  gamblers,  debauchees,  drunkards,  men  who  lined 
their  bosoms,  not  with  virtiie,  but  with  knives  and  pistols. 
They  were  just  such  men,  in  short,  as  could  never  be  in  confi- 
dence, even  if  they  violated  no  trust.  The  bullies  they  had  in 
their  employ,  as  inspectors  of  the  ballot,  could  not  swear  to  a 
true  count  and  be  believed.  Juries  were  distrusted,  because 
the  panel  was  so  easily  made  up,  to  include  one  whom  the 
criminal,  on  trial,  might  '^  hang,"  to  stand  out  for  him  in  the 
verdict.  The  judges  were  such  characters  that  they  plainly 
ought  to  be  bribed,  if  they  were  not.  Administrators  and 
trustees  were  suspected,  as  being  appointed  by  the  connivance 
of  jtidges.  Legislators  and  governors  were  distrusted  also. 
This  ^strust  became,  in  due  time,  a  torment  to  the  public 
peace,  by  its  uncertainty ;  and  none  the  less  a  torment  that 
the  worst  rumors  and  suspicions  were  most  likely  to  be  true ; 
till  finally,  everything  bad  began  to  be  true  ;  and  the  public 
prints  to  make  a  point  of  heroism,  in  dealing  out  their  accusa- 
tions with  unsparing  boldness.  A  stranger  could  hardly  guess 
what  it  meant.  Every  print  was  for  California.  Nothing 
too  laudatory  could  be  said  for  it ;  meantime,  as  if  a  paradisaic 
whole  could  be  made  up  of  diabolical  particulars,  the  sweep- 
ing denunciations  of  individuals  appeared  to  have  no  honest 
man  in  it  And  what  was  most  remarkable  in  all  these  accu- 
sations, was  that  every  charge  made  against  judges  and  others 
of  bribery,  or  of  fraud,  was  given  circumstantially ;  names, 
dates,  amounts,  agents,  all  stated  with  exactness.  Probably  a 
very  considerable  share  of  these  charges  of  bribery,  and  per- 
jury, and  fraud,  were  true.    But  the  misery  was,  that  no  one 
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could  guess  which.  Society  was  dissolved  and  law  reduced  to 
an  instrument  of  suspicion.  It  was  a  state  most  bitter  and 
even  horrible.  Whether  their  facts  were  ouly  suspicions  and 
rumors  converted  into  facts  by  repetition,  or  real  and  veri- 
table truths  of  history  ;  whether  it  was  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  or  its  uncommon  fidelity ;  or  whether,  possibly,  it  was 
not  all  the  fatality  which  attends  every  community  where 
confidence  is  gone,  no  one  could  know,  or  satisfactorily  judge. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  out  of  this  general  distrust  and  demoraliza- 
tion, came  the  Vigilance  Committee.  It  was  raised  by  the 
torture  that  exasperates  society  when  confidence  is  gone.  So 
far  not  to  sympathize  with  it  is  impossible,  and  the  more  that 
almost  all  the  better  citizens  were  in  it.  Even  Christian  pro- 
fessors left  the  church  and  the  communion,  to  be  in  the  out- 
break, and  bear  arms  in  that  vast  congregation,  gathered  as  a 
thunder-cloud  round  the  jail,  on  the  distant  hill  side. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  discuss  the  committee.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  their  intent  was  good,  their  proceedings  honest  and 
carefully  deliberate,  and  their  military  conduct  admirably  de- 
cisive and  efficient.  Their  great  fault  was  that  they  did  not 
see  their  point  exactly,  and  offered  reasons  for  their  action, 
a  great  deal  worse  than  their  action.  Kthey  had  undertaken, 
not  to  administer  the  laws,  or  take  them  back  into  their  own 
hands,  but  to  restore  the  laws,  by  plucking  down  the  usurpers, 
who  stood  in  no  right  of  law,  being  elected  only  by  the  perjury 
of  the  inspectors,  their  question  would  have  been  greatly  simpli- 
fied. Then,  because  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  convicting 
the  perjured  inspectors,  by  any  ordinary  proceedings  of  law, 
they  would  only  have  done  it  by  extraordinary ;  and  it  would 
have  been  all  the  better  if,  to  make  a  due  impression  of  this 
crime,  as  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  they  had  sacked  the  whole 
tribe,  be  they  many  or  few,  and  sunk  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay.  Doing  tliis,  instead  of  resuming  functions,  the 
right  of  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  constitutional  govern- 
ment, they  need  only  have  insisted  on  some  extraordinary 
means  of  restoring  functions  already  taken  away.  The  whole 
experiment  was  critical,  more  critical  than  our  eastern  com- 
munities know ;  for  there  was  a  time,  a  terrible  twelve  hours, 
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just  after  the  release  of  Judge  Terry,  when  the  question  of  a 
new  Executive  Committee,  who  should  be  more  efficient  and 
bolder,  i.  e.,  more  bloody,  was  pendinjf  and  apparently  just 
ready  to  be  carried  by  the  whirlwind  of  passion  outside ; 
which  new  committee,  if  it  had  not  been  dezterously  avoided, 
would  have  been  like  the  new  committee  of  Paris,  and  similar 
scenes  would  probably  have  followed.  The  escape  was  nar- 
row, so  narrow  tliat  if  the  leading  gentlemen  concerned  had 
now  the  question  of  a  new  vigilance  committee  movement  on 
hand,  they  would  probably  hesitate  long.  And  yet  it  must  be 
granted  for  the  honor  of  this  same  questionable,  perilous  adven- 
ture of  reform,  that  San  Francisco  is  probably  now  the  best 
governed  city  in  the  union.  The  laws  are  now  enforced, 
the  economies  are  duly  attended  to,  there  is  no  plunder, 
and  every  evil  doer  stands  in  fear.  It  is  the  beginning,  ap- 
parently, of  a  great  moral  reaction,  which  is  felt  by  the 
whole  state.  Whatever  may  be  true,  therefore,  of  this  great 
popular  movement,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  un- 
wise, it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  turn  it  as  a  reproach  on  the 
certainly  patriotic  men  who  were  foremost  in  it.  Tliey  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  celebrated  hereafter,  with  Haiinodius 
and  Aristogiton  and  other  great  leaders  of  mutiny,  that  have 
been  deliverers  of  their  country. 

We  state  these  facts  conceiving  the  moral  aspects  of  mining; 
the  occupation,  by  force,  of  lands  known  to  be  held  by  a  legal 
right;  and  the  usurpations  and  perjuries  and  briberies  of  polit- 
ical intriguers  and  demagogues,  connected  with  the  general 
destruction  of  confidence  and  the  necessary  throes  of  violence 
by  which  they  must  inevitably  be  redressed,  not  as  being,  in 
themselves,  any  picture  of  California.  We  know  that  they 
are  not.  They  are  only  facts,  without  which  any  description  is 
rose  colored  and  without  sound  verity, — such  facts  as  will 
meet  a  stranger  first,  because  they  are  most  outstanding  and 
impressive.  And  for  this  the  reader  will  make  due  allowance, 
even  as  in  reading  any  history ;  for  it  is  not  the  virtues  and 
the  smooth  and  silent  flowings  of  goodness  that  make  up  ever 
the  staple  of  a  history,  but  the  explosive  wrongs  and  outrages 
rather,  by  which  the  evenness  of  good  was  disturbed.    For  our- 
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selves  we  regard  these  facts,  not  with  any  feeling  of  despair  or 
discouragement.  On  the  contrary,  we  perceive  a  certain  sub- 
limity, in  the  contest  here  begun  and  the  clearing  process  going 
forward,  which  creates  appetite  in  us.  We  know  the  cer- 
tain victory,  we  see  it  coming,  and  we  envy  especially  those 
young  heroic  spirits  who  have  set  themselves,  in  the  love  of 
God  and  their  newly  adopted  state,  to  such  works  of  duty  and 
sacrifice,  as  are  necessary  to  the  sublime  future  they  have  in 
prospect. 

Opposite  to  these  facts  that  we  have  stated  are  others,  which 
awaken  our  respect  and  inspire  our  confidence.  They  have  a 
good  and  able  ministry,  for  example,  such  a  ministry  as  will 
compare  favorably,  in  all  the  denominations,  with  any  of  the 
older  states.  They  have  churches  in  every  denomination,  not 
inferior  to  churches  here.  The  attendance  is  good,  especially 
in  the  cities,  and  the  order,  the  dress,  the  music  are  only  too 
much  evened  by  the  manner  of  the  East. 

The  Sabbath  also  is  becoming  a  more  established  institution, 
and  to  be  without  a  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest,  is  more  and 
more  distinctly  felt  to  be  an  oppression.  And  therefore  the 
traders  and  shopkeepers,  in  most  of  the  country  villages,  are 
petitioning  the  Legislature,  more  earnestly  every  year,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  suspension  of  trade. 

Education  is  not  forgotten.  The  towns  and  cities  are  allow- 
ed by  statute  to  tax  themselves  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of 
them  do  it  most  liberally.  The  public  schools  of  San  Francisco 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  our  Eastern  cities — ^many  think 
them  even  superior. 

There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  loss  of  natural  vigor 
and  tone  from  the  climate  on  that  shore.  Some  have  taken  it 
as  a  bad  indication  that  the  Digger  Indians,  (the  aboriginals 
of  California,)  are  the  most  spiritless  and  abject  of  all  known 
tribes  on  the  continent,  and  about  the  lowest  specimens  of  hu- 
manity known  upon  the  earth.  But  this  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  by  the  general  softness  of  the  climate  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  been  required  to  feed  themselves  by 
the  manly  exploits  of  hunter-life;  having  always  at  hand 
enough  of  bugs,  and  fish,  and  sugar  pine  bark  to  serve  their 
purpose.     Sometimes  also  a  degree  of  discouragement  has 
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been  derived  from  the  analogical  or  symbolical  fact,  that 
there  is  not  a  stick  of  smart,  hard  timber  in  all  California; 
nothing  out  of  which  an  aie  handle,  or  a  spoke,  or  a  felley 
could  be  made ;  every  hardest,  soundest  tree,  even  the  oak, 
being  always  brittle  to  such  a  degree  ("  brash  "  they  say  in 
California,  and  in  New  England  ^' spalt^^)  that  tlie  trunk 
will  commonly  break  asunder  five  or  six  times  when  it  is  fell- 
ed,  and  lie  as  a  pile  of  fragments  on  the  ground,  even  though 
it  is  three  feet  in  diameter.  Is  this  a  natural  token,  some 
have  asked,  with  a  little  feeling'of  superstition,  that  the  future 
men  of  California  are  to  be  only  a  brittle  or  brash  stock  and 
without  any  real  timber  of  endurance  in  them  ?  Why  any 
more  a  token  than  the  giant  pines,  and  redwoods,  and  cedars 
are  a  token  of  prodigiously  tall  men,  a  race  at  least  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high  ?  Why  any  more  than  the  often  naked  hills 
and  plains  are  a  token  of  no  men  at  all  ?  What  other  sign  do 
we  in  fact  require  that  the  future  stock  of  California  will  be 
a  stock  of  high  capacity,  than  that  the  climate  is  healthy,  the 
growths  bountiful,  and  that  we  are  capable  ourselves  of  the 
greatest  endurance  there,  both  bodily  and  mental,  and  have, 
in  fact,  a  sense  of  robustness  that  we  have  nowhere  else  ? 

At  the  same  time,  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  perceive, 
in  the  physical  resources  and  commercial  advantages  of  that 
country,  that  an  immense  wealth  is,  in  dae  time,  to  be  devel- 
cqped  ^ere,  such  wealth  as  will  give  vigor  to  all  institutions 
and  works  that  require  expense,  and  put  everything  on  a  scale 
of  breadth  and  magnificence.  If  there  is  any  country  in' the 
world  where  the  future  men  are  not  to  be  cramped  and  whit- 
tled by  close  restrictions,  it  is  California.  At  present  the  Cal 
ifomians  say  that  they  are  poor ;  they  feel  poor,  because  they 
are  now  at  the  dead  point  of  retrocession,  where  their  extrav- 
agant expectations  are  being  shortened  in  for  that  second  be- 
ginning, which  every  new  state  .and  city  has  to  make.  And 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful,  with  all  this  depression, 
than  the  amount  of  wealth  already  created  on  that  shore. 
How  many  thousand  years  of  day  labor  has  it  taken  simply 
to  build  so  many  houses,  fences,  shops,  steamers,  ditches, 
towns  and  cities.    Three  of  these  cities,  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
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mento  and  Marysville,  have  so  much  of  city  life  and  charac- 
ter, that  we  hardly  recognize  their  newness.  And  yet  only 
nine  years  have  passed,  since  all  this  immense  wealth  began 
to  be  created  I — and  that,  5,000  miles  away,  on  the  shore,  as  it 
were,  of  another  continent. 

There  is  good  and  cultivated  society  in  California,  such  as 
there  never  has  been  in  any  other  new  state  in  the  Union.  The 
numberof  liberally  educated  men  is  greater  by  far,  than  was  ever 
found  in  any  other  state  of  twice  the  same  political  age.  Car- 
pets, good  beds,  clean  tables,  bright  knives  and  forks,  courtesy, 
hospitality,  public  entertainments  and  pleasures  on  a  footing  of 
civilization — all  these  indications  of  comfort  and  society  are 
widely  diffused.  One  sign  or  token  of  this  kind  we  caflnot  for- 
bear to  mention,  because  it  signifies  much.  Passing  hither  and 
thither  on  the  little  steamers,  up  to  Marysville,  to  Stockton, 
to  the  towns  north  of  the  bay,  where  often  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers did  not  exceed  thirty,  we  have  seen,  again  and  again, 
a  table  most  neatly  set,  the  silver  bright  and  clean,  the  meats 
well  prepared  and  good,  without  any  nonsense  of  show  dishes,  the 
sei^vants  tidy,  quiet,  and  respectful — in  short,  the  whole  figure 
of  the  entertainment  more  rational  and  better  than  we  have 
ever  seen,  either  on  the  boats  of  the  Mississippi  or  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Such  facts  indicate  society,  more  than  any  most 
splendid  entertainment  gotten  up  by  private  opulence  can. 

One  other  consideration  must  be  named,  if  California  is 
to  be  well  understood ;  viz,  that  with  all  the  violence  and  the 
savage  wrongs  and  dark  vices  that  have  heretofore  abounded 
there,  they  seldom  do  a  mean  thing.  They  can  perpetrate 
real  atrocities,  but  they  must  be  generous.  A  considerable 
part  of  their  blameable  profusion  comes  of  their  extreme 
jealousy  of  littleness,  or  meanness.  Men  really  poor  will 
often  share  their  last  dollar  in  helping  a  sick  friend,  or 
even  a  sick  stranger.  If  a  poor  minister,  whom  they  have 
only  seen  at  their  funerals,  is  known  to  be  on  short  allowance, 
they  will  have  a  ticketed  supper,  not  unlikely,  to  help  him ; 
which,  if  it  is  not  the  best  way  of  establishing  religion,  does 
at  least  show  their  generosity.  If  a  preacher  asks  the  privilege 
of  addressing  them  in  a  gambling  saloon,  on  Sunday,  they 
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are  very  likely  to  accede,  to  hear  him  respectfully,  pass  round  a 
hat  and  make  up  a  liberal  purse  for  him,  then  put  down 
their  stakes  and  resume  the  play!  The  recent  vote  of  the 
people  to  assume  and  pay  the  state  debt  was  an  act  of  pure 
magnanimity.  Here  was  a  debt  of  $5,000,000  which  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  constitution  of  the  state.  This 
provision  of  the  constitution  was  known,  discussed,  openly 
understood,  and  the  loan  waa  obtained  directly  in  the  face 
of  it  The  money  too  had  gone  for  nothing  but  to  feed  the 
political  vampires,  for  whose  plunder  it  was  raised,  and  the 
state  has  not  a  vestige  of  property  to  show  for  it,  but  some 
old  benches,  that  belonged  to  the  state  house  at  Vallejo. 
If  then  a  people  have  any  right,  by  constitution,  to  guard 
themselves  against  being  plundered  by  their  rulers,  the 
people  of  California  had  a  right  to  stand  upon  tlie  restriction 
so  prudently  established  in  their  constitution,  and  were 
under  no  obligations,  whether  of  right  or  of  honor,  to  pay 
this  debt — ^to  refuse  was  no  act  of  repudiation.  But  their  in- 
stincts were  too  generous,  they  had  too  much  pride  of  feeling 
to  insist  on  their  right.  Where  Mississippi  raised  a  quibble  to 
get  off  from  her  honest  debt,  California  took  a  gratuitous  obli- 
gation to  get  it  on,  and  to  fasten  it. 

There  remains  a  single  topic  to  which,  in  the  conclusion  of 
our  article,  already  too  far  extended,  we  must  briefly  refer ; 
viz,  to  the  effort  now  on  foot  to  establish  a  College  or  Univer- 
sity in  California.  The  heaviest  deti'action,  after  all,  from  the 
future  prospects  of  California,  is  in  the  fact  that  so  many  go 
thither  only  as  adventurers,  not  meaning  to  stay,  and  that  so 
many,  often  the  most  prosperous,  are  continually  returning. 
And  they  do  it,  in  great  part,  because  they  cannot  educate 
their  families  there,  as  their  means  allow  them  to  desire:  In 
the  first  place,  many  never  take  out  their  families  for  this 
reason,  and,  in  the  next  place,  when  they  have  done  it,  and 
their  sons  are  grown  up  to  the  age  at  which  they  begin 
to  want  the  best  advantages,  they  return  with  them,  and  are 
80  lost  to  the  state  as  a  family ;  for  the  distance  and  the  moral 
perils  of  a  separation  from  parents  are  so  great,  that  there  is 
no  alternative,  but  a  re-emigration.    This  begets  an  unsettled 
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feeling  in  those  who  remain,  which  makes  them  careless  often 
of  the  good  of  the  state,  and,  besides,  it  carries  off  a  large 
percentage  of  the  wealth  created ;  for  the  families  that  return 
are  commonly  such  as  have  been  most  successful,  and  all 
which  they  have  gained  is  carried  with  them.  And  the 
probability  is,  that  if  the  contemplated  railroad  were  built 
across  the  Continent,  (which  it  will  not  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come,)  it  would  scarcely  help  them  at  all,  but  might  rather 
hasten  them  in  this  losing  process. 

What  they  want  therefore  at  this  time,  above  all  things  else, 
is  a  good  College  or  Univei-sity.  Such  an  institution  would 
do  more  to  consolidate  and  settle  their  state,  and*  to  settle  the 
confidence  of  their  future,  than  even  the  railroad  itself. 
There  are  no  five  states  together  in  our  western  world,  which, 
if  they  had  none  at  all,  would  want  an  institution  of  this  kind 
so  much  as  California.  For  the  supply  of  this  want,  some  of 
their  best  and  ablest  men  are  preparing.  They  have  had  a 
charter  for  three  years,  organizing  the  "  College  of  California." 
Their  Board  of  Trustees  contains  a  representation  of  all  tlie 
Christian  denominations,  who  are  united  in  cordiality  and 
good  underetanding.  They  ai'e  said  to  have  lately  fixed  on 
their  site— on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay,  opposite  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  have  had  a  preparatory  school  for  three  years 
past,  under  the  tuition  of  Eev.  Henry  Durant,  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  a  Christian,  and  the  design  is  to  organize 
a  Freshman  Class  the  coming  autumn. 

What  then  is  wanted  now  is  the  endowment,  and  for  this 
everything  is  ready.  To  obtain  this  endowment  in  California, 
except  in  part,  will  now  be  impossible.  Much  of  the  wealth 
is  not  in  the  right  hands,  and  where  it  is  not,  where  there  is 
every  disposition  to  aid,  the  possibility  is  very  much  reduced 
by  ihe  heavy  loads  of  debt,  which  many  who  ought  to  be 
rich,  are  required  just  now  to  carry.  When  money  will  bring 
three  per  cent  a  month,  year  by  year,  on  perfect  security,  the 
lending  party  is  not  likely  to  put  much  of  it  in  a  College,  and 
th^  borrowing  party  still  less.  Are  there  no  great  rich  men 
in  the  East,  no  millionaires  or  less  in  computation,  who  will 
be  induced  to  look  at  such ^ an  opportunity?    Had  we  the 
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fortune  of  but  half  a  million,  in  our  editorial  hands,  we  are 
quite  sure  of  this,  that  whoever  might  want  to  assume  the  en- 
dowment of  such  an  institution,  would  have  to  be  very  quick 
in  his  action,  or  he  would  lose  the  chance.  What  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  man  of  fortune,  who  has  no  object  in  life,  no  fam- 
ily to  provide  for,  or  none  but  such  as  are  already  rich  enough, 
and  who  would  be  greatly  more  ennobled  by  his  name  and 
example,  as  the  founder  of  such  an  institution,  than  by  all  his 
property  without  the  name.  How  many  such  too  are  there 
who  are  really  meaning,  when  they  die,  to  accomplish  some 
great  work  with  their  money!  Why  not  do  it  when  they  are 
living,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  consciousness  enriched 
and  a  heart  enlarged  by  their  beneficence?  To  have  one's 
name  on  such  an  institution  as  this,  connected  with  the  great 
history  and  with  all  the  learning,  and  all  the  most  forward  in- 
fluences of  this  new  world  on  Jhe  Pacific,  is  a  thought  which 
might  quicken  the  blood  even  of  a  man  most  sluggish  and 
dulL  For  it  is  to  win  a  greater  honor,  by  many  times,  than 
to  be  President  of  our  great  Republic.  That  is  an  honor, 
which,  as  the  line  grows  longer,  loses  more  and  more  its  sig- 
nificance, till  finally,  it  will  signify  as  little  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Presidents  as  to  have  been  one  of  the  Doges  of 
Venice.  But  the  other,  like  the  names  of  Harvard  and  Yale, 
will  brighten  and  gather  to  itself  a  greater  weight  and  power, 
as  long  as  the  tongue  itself  may  exist.  And  the  satisfaction 
one  may  have  in  this  honor  is  sublimely  justified  in  the  fact, 
that  he  is  not  merely  to  be  known,  or  mentioned  in  the  future 
ages  of  the  world — that  might  be  a  very  common  ambition, 
for  who  is  there  who  does  even  naturally  desire  as  much? — but 
is  permitted  to  know  that  his  name  is  to  be  a  power,  and 
to  work  for  all  the  coming  ages,  growing  brighter  and  doing 
more  good  even  than  he  himself  while  living.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  glorious  ambition — ^the  highest  that  a  mortal  can 
cherish.  The  Trustees,  in  the  Appeal  they  published  a  year 
ago,  placed  the  subject  thus : 

**  Could  some  rich  citizen,  who  can  do  it  without  injury  to 
himself,  step  forward  at  this  time  of  our  beginning,  and  set  his 
name  upon  the  institution  itself,  by  the  side  of  a  Harvard  or 
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a  Yale,  hj  subBcribing  a  large  part  of  the  proposed  endow- 
ment ;  giving  us  an  opportunity,  assisted  by  his  beginning  and 
example,  to  carry  up  the  subscription  even  to  the  highest  point 
we  have  named,  he  would  be  enriched  by  the  sense  of  his  mu- 
nificence, as  no  man  ever  was  or  can  be  by  the  count  of  his 
monkey.  We  have  no  delicacy  in  respect  to  the  customary 
honors  conferred  by  universities,  when  they  set  the  names  of 
their  benefactors  on  the  halls,  libraries  and  professorships 
endowed  by  their  munificence ;  or  when  they  drop  the  dry, 
impersonal  nanse  of  their  charter  for  one  that  represents  the 
public  spirit,  and  the  living  heart  of  a  living  man  who  could 
be  more  than  rich,  the  patron  of  learning,  the  benefactor  and 
father  of  the  coming  ages.  These  are  monuments  that  may 
well  provoke  a  degree  of  ambition ;  not  even  an  Egyptian 
pyramid  raised  over  a  man's  ashes  could  so  far  ennoble  him,  as 
to  have  the  learning  and  science  of  long  ages  and  eternal 
realms  of  history  superscribed  by  his  name.  And  yet  this 
better  kind  of  monument  is  itself  a  power  so  beneficent,  that 
he  ought,  even  as  duty,  to  desire  it,  and  for  no  false  modesty 
decline  it.  Such  monuments  are  not  like  those  of  stone  or 
brass,  which  simply  stand  doing  nothing ;  tliey  are  monuments 
eternally  fruitful,  showing  to  men's^eyes  and  ears  what  belongs 
to  wealth,  and  what  the  founders  of  the  times  gone  by  have 
set  as  examples  of  beneficence." 


Ereatum. — Page  145,  line  19.      Instead  of  "whence  Cali—'fomia,^  read — 
"whence  California  (Caleo  and /onurn.)** 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

THBOLOGT. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  letters  of  Luther  were  col- 
lected in  the  admirable  edition  of  Db  Wettb.  ^  A  similar  service  is 
now  to  be  done  for  the  great  leader  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church.*  At  a  distance  of  three  centuries,  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  feelings,  motives,  and  inmost  thoughts  of  the  Reformers,  as  if 
we  had  been  their  confidential  companions;  and  by  this  means,  the 
public  events  in  which  they  were  concerned,  are  made  perfectly  clear. 
We  possess  this  singular  advantage  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  their  correspondence,  copious  as  it  naturally  was  at  a  day  when 
newspapers  were  unknown,  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  This  English 
edition  of  the  epistolary  writings  of  Calvin,  to  be  completed  in  four  vol- 
umes, and  to  contain  at  least  six  hundred  letters,  is  a  selection  from  the 
Paris  edition,  which  embraces  the  originals  of  all  that  are  extant.  The 
publication  of  these  invaluable  memorials  is,  in  some  sense,  a  fulfillment 
of  a  request  made  by  the  Reformer  himself  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Pointing  to  his  furniture,  his  manuscripts,  and  the  archives  of  his  cor- 
respondence— making  up  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property — he  requested 
that  all  these  papers  might  be  carefully  preserved  and  that  "  a  selec- 
tion of  his  letters,  made  by  some  of  his  friends,  should  be  presented  to 
the  Reformed  Churches,  in  token  of  the  interest  and  affection  of  their 
founder."  This  request  was  partially  complied  with  in  the  Collection 
of  Latin  letters,  printed  in  1575,  by  Charles  de  Jonvillers  and  Beza. 
The  numerous  documents  not  included  in  that  edition  have  lain,  almost 
forgotten,  in  the  libraries  of  Geneva,  Zurich,  Gotha,  and  Paris.  They 
are  now  to  be  recovered  from  oblivion.  The  industry  of  Calvin  and 
the  reach  of  his  power,  as  disclosed  in  these  spontaneous  products  of 
bis  pen,  are  well  sketched  in  a  few  lines  of  the  preface.  ''  Invested  in 
Tirtue  of  his  surpassing  genius  with  an  almost  universal  apostolate,  he 
wielded  an  influence  as  varied  and  as  plastic  as  his  activity.    He  exhorts 

*  Letters  of  John  Calvin^  compiled  from  the  original  manuscripts,  and  edited 
with  historical  notes,  bj  Dr.  Jcles  Bonnet.  Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  by  Datid  Constable.  (Two  volumes.)  Edinburgh :  Thomas 
OouUble  k  Co.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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with  the  same  authority,  the  humble  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
powerful  monarchs  of  England,  Sweden,  and  Poland.  Ue  holds  com- 
munion with  Luther  and  Melancthon,  animates  Enox,  encourages  Co- 
ligny,  Cood^,  Jerome  d'  Albret,  and  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara ;  while  in 
his  familiar  letters  to  Farel,  he  pours  out  the  overflowings  of  a  heart 
filled  wiih  the  deepest  and  most  acute  sensibility.  The  same  man,  worn 
by  watchings  and  sickness,  but  rising  by  the  energy  of  the  soul  above 
the  weakness  of  the  body,  overturns  the  party  of  the  Libertines,  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Geneva,  establishes  foreign  churches, 
strengthens  the  martyrs,  dictates  to  Protestant  Princes  the  wisest  and 
most  perspicuous  counsels ;  negotiates,  argues,  teaches,  prays,  and  with 
his  latest  breath,  gives  utterance  to  words  of  power,  which  posterity  re- 
ceive as  the  political  and  religious  testament  of  the  man."  There  are 
still  some  men  who  are  too  little  to  discern  the  greatness  of  Calvin,  too 
narrow  and  cold-hearted  to  appreciate  the  heroic  qualities  of  his  nature, 
and  too  distant  from  a  hearty  faith  in  the  Gospel  to  prize  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth.  He  still  has  the  honor  of  being  hated  by 
all  free-thinkers.  For  ourselves,  we  recognize  with  reverence  his  disin- 
terested excellence  and  grand  natural  endowments,  though  we  cannot 
join  with  his  admiring  biographer,  Henry,  in  eulogies  on  his  tenderness 
of  feeling.  There  is  a  certain  austerity  never  absent  from  Calvin,  which 
is  the  point  where  he  stands  in  unfavorable  contrast  with  Luther.  Lu- 
ther blended  with  thorough  seriousness  a  rich  vein  of  kindly  humor;  he 
loved  nature,  and  could  fall  into  sweet  discourse  on  the  songs  of  birds, 
which  he  happened  to  hear  under  his  window.  It  is  said  that  in  all  thid 
works  of  the  Genevan  Reformer  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  written.  He  chides  his  friends, 
with  praiseworthy  honesty  indeed,  not  sparing  their  faults,  but  some- 
times with  vehement  severity,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  master  to  school- 
boys. The  letters  recently  brought  to  light  give  new  information  in  ref- 
ence  to  Servetus.  Calvin  expresses  his  intention  to  do  what  he  can  to 
prevent  him  from  going  away  alive,  in  case  he  should  come  to  Geneva ; 
and  after  he  had  been  put  to  death,  avows  his  active  agency  in  the 
transaction.  Those,  however,  who  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press their  detestation  of  Calvin's  conduct  in  this  afiair,  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  Melancthon,  the  mildest  of  the  Reformers,  who  wrote 
a  letter  in  approval  of  the  act,  together  with  the  best  men  of  that  age 
who  all  sanctioned  the  use  of  violence  in  suppressing  error,  must  fall  un- 
der the  same  denunciation.  The  sixteenth  century  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  maxims  of  the  nineteenth, — especially  not  by  such  critics  as  claim 
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to  be  preSminently  liberal  Christians.  Among  the  most  interesting 
things  in  this  correspondence,  are  the  passages  which  show  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Reformers  towards  one  another,  amidst  all  their  diversities 
of  opinion.  Calvin  expresses  to  Farel  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
received  a  friendly  salutation  from  Luther.  The  latter  thus  wrote  to 
Bucer :  **'  Bene  vale  et  salutabis  D.  Joannem  Sturmium  et  Joannem  Cal- 
vmum  quorum  lihellos  cum  singulari  voluptate  legi^  Luther  had  been 
shown  a  place  in  one  of  the  books  in  which  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
criticised  by  Calvin ;  and  had  simply  said  :  ^  I  hope  that  Calvin  will 
one  day  think  better  of  us ;  but  in  any  event  it  is  well  that  he  should  even 
now  have  a  proof  of  our  good  feeling  towards  him,**  Calvin  hearing  of 
this  remark  through  Melancthon,  writes  to  Farel  in  praise  of  Luther's  in- 
genuousness, saying :  ^  if  we  are  not  affected  by  such  moderation,  we 
are  certainly  of  stone.  For  myself^  I  am  profoundly  affected  by  it,  and 
therefore  have  taken  occasion  to  say  so  in  the  preface  which  is  inserted 
before  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.^  In  another  letter,  while  complaining 
of  Luther^s  •*  restless,  uneasy  temperament,  which  is  so  apt  to  boil  over 
in  every  direction,"  he  gives  the  highest  honor  to  his  ^  rare  and  excellent 
virtues,  and  adds :  ^  often  have  I  been  wont  to  declare,  that  even  al- 
though he  were  to  call  me  a  devil,  I  should  still  not  the  less  hold  him 
in  such  honor  that  I  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  an  illustrious  servant 
of  God."  The  plain  reproofs  which  Calvin  occasionally  administered  to 
what  he  justly  considered  a  time-serving  spirit  in  Melancthon,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  know,  did  not  break  their  friendship.  In  the  last  days  of  Luther 
when,  partly  on  account  of  his  bodily  infirmitieB,  he  had  become  in  a 
degree  morose  and  suspicious,  and  full  of  anxiety  in  reference  to  the 
dangers  which,  as  he  thought,  threatened  the  Protestant  cause,  Melanc- 
thon pours  his  sorrows  and  fears  into  the  ear  of  Calvin,  and  receives  in 
return  the  sympathy  of  his  stronger  nature.  Various  incidental  details 
concerning  Calvin^s  life,  are  scattered  along  the  pages  of  this  engaging 
work.  Now  we  find  the  great  man  mentioning  that ''  he  cannot  reckon 
a  single  penny  his  own,"  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  107,  also  pp.  112,  126  ;)  now 
acknowledging  that  he  had  '  sinned  grievously  *  in  his  inordinate  wrath 
against  Caroli,  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  130,  and  for  similar  confessions,  pp.  133, 
135,  136;)  and  in  other  places  bringing  out  his  excessively  prosaic  ideas 
of  matrimony.  What  kind  of  a  wife  he  is  seeking,  he  describes  in  a 
letter  to  Farel,  in  which  he  alludes  to  a  person  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  as  a  suitable  companion  :  '*  always  keep  in  mind  what  I 
seek  to  find  in  her ;  for  I  am  none  of  those  insane  lovers  who  embrace 
also  the  vices  of  those  they  are  in  love  with,  where  they  are  smitten  at 
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first  sight  with  a  fine  figure.  This  only  is  the  beauty  which  allures  me, 
if  she  is  chaste,  if  not  too  nice  or  fastidious,  if  economical,  if  patient,  if 
there  is  hope  that  she  will  be  interested  about  my  health ;  therefore,  if 
you  think  well  of  it,  set  out  immediately,  lest  some  one  else  get  before- 
hand with  you."  (Vol.  I,  p.  117.)  Farel  and  Bucer  displayed  the  ut- 
most zeal  in  their  matrimonial  plots  in  behalf  of  their  friend,  and  the 
next  year  after  the  foregoing  passage  was  written,  the  marriage  of  Cal- 
vin took  place,  being  eflFected  principally  by  the  management  of  Bucer. 
We  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  remainder  of  this  edition. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  volumes  is  such  as  becomes  a  work  of 
enduring  value. 

Professor  SchaflTs  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church*  has  been  laid  on 
our  table ;  but  the  work  has  become  too  well  known  to  require  criti- 
cism. We  had  occasion  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  Englander,  in 
the  Articles  on  Presbyterianism  in  America,  and  on  the  American  Stu- 
dent in  Germany,  to  do  justice  to  the  eminent  merits  of  the  Author. 
The  present  volume  is  much  the  most  elaborate  of  his  productions. 
The  object  of  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Neander's  Planting  and  Training 
of  the  Church,  and  of  several  other  works  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter, which  have  appeared  of  late  in  Germany.  Professor  Schaff  has 
prefixed,  however,  to  his  work  a  hundred  pages  of  Introduction  to 
Church  llistory,  involving  a  very  interesting,  and  in  the  main,  trust- 
worthy sketch  of  the  theological  parties  in  his  native  country.  Besides 
this,  he  has  given  us,  in  nearly  as  many  pages,  an  account  of  the  Prep- 
aration for  Christianity  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  resembling  the 
opening  passage  in  Neander^s  General  History  of  the  Church.  Afiei^ 
wards,  he  traces  in  five  sections  or  Books,  the  Founding,  Spread  and 
Persecution  of  the  Church ;  Moral  and  Religious  Life  ;  Government  of 
the  Church ;  Worship ;  and  Doctrine  and  Theology.  In  the  last  chap- 
ter but  one,  we  have  an  examination  of  the  types  of  Christianity  set  forth 
by  the  different  Apostles ;  and  at  the  end,  an  enumeration  of  the  heretical 
tendencies  discernible  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Without  doubt,  works  like 
this,  are  exerting  a  highly  beneficial  influence  in  giving  freshness  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  breadth  to  our  theological  views.  There  is  no  fear 
of  evil  results,  unless  the  student  cpntent  himself  with  a  superficial 

*  History  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  with  a  OenercU  Introduction  to  Church 
History.  By  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.  Translated  by  £dward  D.  Teomans.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 
1867. 
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stadj  of  the  subject  But  in  case  he  does  not  go  deep  enough  to 
discern  the  profound  unity  in  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Apostlesy 
eoezisdng  with  variety,  he  will  not  unlikely  declare  himself  for  oue  of 
them,  against  the  others ;  and  repeat  the  scene  at  Corinth,  where  one  of 
the  church  was  for  Paul  and  another  for  Cephas.  He  will  also  be 
betrayed  into  a  flippant,  irreverent  handling  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Examples  of  this  foolish  shallowness,  we  have  more  than  once  met  with. 

The  Select  Sermons  of  the  venerable  John  Tauler  look  well  in  the 
quaint  type  in  which  they  are  printed  by  the  American  publishers,  who, 
in  this  point,  have  accurately  copied  the  English  edition.*  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  the  translation  that  it  was  done  by  Miss  Susanna  Winkworth, 
the  accomplished  lady  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  faithful  and 
elegant  versions  of  the  Tkeologia  Germanica^  and  other  religious  works. 
Professor  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  who  furnishes  the  preface  to  the  American 
reprint,  briefly  points  out,  in  an  efifective  manner,  the  advantages  to  flow 
from  the  reading  of  Tauler  and  the  mystics  of  his  school,  who  paved 
the  way  for  the  Reformation.  Then  follows  the  translator's  account  of 
what  she  has  done  in  selecting  the  materials  for  the  volume;  also,  a 
preface  by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley ;  then,  '^  the  History  and  Life  of  the 
Bcrerend  Doctor  John  Tauler ;"  and  finally  a  long,  well- written  notice, 
hj  the  Translator,  of  his  Life  and  Times.  The  Sermons  are  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  and  pertain  mostly  to'  self-renunciation  in  some  of  its 
forms,  and  the  fellowship  with  Christ.  Besides  their  inherent  worth, 
these  discourses  and  the  works  of  the  other  "  friends  of  God  "  in  the 
mediseval  time,  deserve  attention,  not  only  as  having  been  the  seed  of 
the  Reformation,  but  also  as  bringing  to  light  the  piety  that  existed 
amidst  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Papal  Church.  Protestants  are  too 
apt  to  seek  for  true  Christianity  before  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  in 
some  isolated  fraction,  like  the  Waldenses,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  itself.  But  even  the  darkest  ages  were  not  without  many 
beams  of  light,  and  before  Luther  was  converted,  there  were  teachers 
of  evangelical  doctrine,  and  examples,  of  Christian  life,  which  he  was 
quite  glad  to  honor. 

A  treatise  on  Systematic  Theology,  in  these  days,  is  so  great  a  novelty 
that  the  work  of  Dr.  Breckinridge  might  be  expected,  independently  of 

*  71u  Hittwry  and  Life  of  th$  Reverend  Doctor  John  Tatd^,  of  JSinubowrff  ; 
wUh  twenty-Jive  of  hie  Semwne,  <itc.,  dfc.    New  York :  WUey  k  Halated.     1858. 
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its  merits,  to  draw  the  notice  of  the  religious  public*  The  method 
which  he  has  adopted  of  handling  Theology  objectively,  as  mere 
knowledge,  apart  "  from  its  intimate  and  transforming  effects  upon  man," 
has  not  been  strictly  carried  out. 

It  is  possible  to  unfold  the  subject  of  Redemption  in  such  a  way  that 
God,  Man,  together  with  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer,  shall 
be  considered,  while  the  application  of  Redemption  to  the  individual  in 
his  conversion  and  salvation,  is  omitted.  But  our  Author  has  under- 
taken to  present  not  only  the  doctrine  of  Salvation,  but  the  whole  of 
Theology,  in  a  purely  objective  light  Does  he  not  depart  from  his 
plan,  in  B.  17,  for  example,  where  one  of  the  topics  is,  "  God  manifest 
in  the  conscious  existence  of  Man :  God  the  Maker  and  Renewer  of  the 
Human  Soul  T  Does  he  not  use  the  term  "  objective  "  and  **  subject- 
ive "  in  a  sense  not  entirely  clear  and  uniform  ?  But  admitting  his  pri- 
mary division  of  the  Science,  he  falls  into  some  confusion  by  discussing 
Man,  before  he  treats  of  God.  He  is  thus  obliged,  in  the  first  Book  which 
exclusively  concerns  Man,  to  introduce  a  chapter  on  the  Divine  Interposi- 
tion to  save  him,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  God.  The  whole 
of  the  Second  Book  is  occupied  with  the  Mediator ; — a  topic  which  pre- 
supposes, likewise,  a  knowledge  of  both  the  parties  between  whom  He 
mediates.  At  length,  in  the  Third  Book,  he  enters  upon  the  doctrine 
concerning  God.  His  Third  Book  should  have  preceded  both  the 
others,  and  have  comprehended  the  passages  which  he  had  to  insert  in 
them,  in  anticipation  of  the  Third  Book,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
wrong  position.  Again, — why  does  our  Author  defer  an  inquiry  into 
our  Sources  of  Knowledge  relative  to  God,  until  Book  IV?  Such  an 
investigation  should  stand  at  the  beginning.  It  is  properly  the  Pre- 
face, not  the  Sequel,  to  the  chapters  on  the  Divine  Being.  Dr.  Breck- 
inridge deserves  credit  for  casting  away  the  old  methods,  which  are 
liable  to  serious  objections,  and  for  striking  out  a  path  for  himself. 
We  think,  however,  that  he  has  not  been  altogether  happy  in  working 
out  a  substitute  for  them.  The  style  of  the  work  is  animated  and 
forcible.  The  tone  is  oratorical, — reminding  us,  in  that  respect,  of  the 
Institutes  of  John  Calvin.  The  phraseology  is  too  inexact  and  popular 
for  a  scientific  treatise.  The  book  is  wordy.  There  are  numerous 
sentences  which  would  be  less  sonorous,  but  would  still  be  greatly  im- 

*  The  Knowledge  of  God  Objectively  Contidered.  Being  the  First  Part  of  The- 
ologj,  considered  as  a  Science  of  Positive  Truth,  both  Inductiye  and  Deductire. 
By  RoBKRT  J.  Brsckinridgk,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Semi- 
nary of  Danville,  Ky.    New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers.    1868. 
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proved,  if  half  of  the  epithets  were  erased.  The  pages  read  more  like 
a  lively  harangue  than  a  calm  disquisition ;  more  like  a  sermon  than 
a  theological  text-book.  We  judge  that  the  Author  is  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  current  English  theology ;  but  his  reading,  as  it 
would  appear,  has  not  extended  further.  As  he  does  not  contribute 
discoveries  in  Mental  Philosophy,  or  original  arguments  in  defense  of 
the  Faith,  it  strikes  us  as  singular  that  he  should  have  felt  called  upon 
to  compose  the  present  volume.  We  have  looked  with  curiosity  to  see 
what  elucidation  would  be  afforded  of  Original  Sin,  and  other  contro- 
verted themes ;  but  we  have  found  the  propositions  indefinite.  The 
Professor  often  contents  himself  with  a  vague,  general  statement, 
where  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  precise  formula.  For  the  reasons 
which  have  been  indicated,  no  great  value  belongs  to  this  treatise,  regard- 
ed as  a  contribution  to  Theology.  It  contains,  however,  a  large  amount 
of  important  truth,  and  being  written  with  fervor,  may  be  useful  to 
many  who  have  no  occasion  for  a  more  learned  and  strictly  philo- 
sophical manual. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  work  of  Dr.  M^Cosh,  on  Typical  Forma 
and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,*  was  written  in  the  interest  of  Natural 
Theology.  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  class  of  eminent  students  of 
Nature,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  conception  of  types,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  classifications  of  Natural  History,  as  well  as  to  aid  in 
restoring  from  fossil  remains,  species  that  are  now  extinct.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  distinguished  Prof.  Owen,  who,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Cuvier,  has  bestowed  unwearied  attention  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  ideal  or  normal  structure  of  the  skeleton  of 
vertebrate  animals.  Each  species  is  shown  to  have  similar  parts  and 
appendages,  which  are  so  far  alike  as  to  indicate  a  unity  of  type,  while 
yet  they  differ  according  to  the  special  functions  of  each.  Thus  the 
arm  of  man,  the  fin  of  the  fish,  the  trowel-like  hand  of  the  mole,  the 
flapper  of  many  sea  monsters,  are  alike  in  a  common  structure  or  type^ 
while  they  are  very  unlike  as  adapted  to  special  ends. 

Guided  by  this  clue,  and  excited  by  this  suggestion,  naturalists  have 
aooght  types  in  the  remaining  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  tracing  the 
varying,  yet  harmonious  forms  and  structures  of  each  subordinate 
species  have  found  their  attention  directed  to  the  special  ends  ai^d 

*  Typical  FcrmM  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  By  Rev.  James  M^Cosh,  LL.  D., 
and  GsoBOB  DiCKii,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  Tork :  Bobert  Garter  A  Brothers.  1857. 
8to.    pp.  689. 
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fnnctions  of  each.  Thus  in  the  tree  there  is  a  general  type  that  la 
common  to  all — a  subordinate  type  for  each  species,  that  is  traced  in 
the  similarity  between  the  dirision  of  its  branches  and  the  woody  net- 
work of  its  leaf,  and  even  in  its  flower  and  fruit. 

The  authors  of  this  work  have  gathered  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Natural  History,  Geology,  and  Psycholc^,  the  most  striking 
examples  of  Types  and  special  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
reader  with  the  great  fact  that  this  created  universe  is  in  all  its  features 
and  adaptations  a  cosmos  of  order  and  beauty,  in  each  and  all  of  which 
are  to  be  read  the  thoughts  of  its  Creator. 

We  know  no  single  volume  that  is  so  fraught  with  rich  and  copious 
material  of  this  sort  It  was  a  happy  thought  which  suggested  its 
preparation.  We  fear  that  adequate  justice  has  not  been  done  to  it  by 
the  American  public, — ^that  it  has  not  attracted  the  attention  from 
Theologians  and  Naturalists  which  the  subject  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  subject  has  been  treated,  both  require. 

A  full  exposition  of  the  principles  of  that  class  of  persons  who  hold 
that  the  souls  of  impenitent  men  are  at  last  annihilated,  is  given  in  the 
recent  work  of  Mr.  0.  F.  Hcdson.*  He  lays  down  the  propositions  that 
the  soul  is  not  naturally  immortal,  after  its  fall  from  holiness,  but  that 
immortality  is  procured  by  Christ  and  given  to  believers  ;  and  that  the 
Scriptural  passages  which  relate  to  future  retribution,  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  wicked  are  forever  deprived  of  existence.  We  cannot  see 
that  the  Author  succeeds  in  establishing  either  of  these  positions.  His 
principal  arguments  rest  on  what  appears  to  ns  an  unwarranted  literalism, 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  words  life  and  deaih^  and  the  4M>gnate  terms 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible.  It  is  impossible  to  sustain  that 
method  of  interpretation  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  passages  where  siu 
is  coupled  with  deaths  and  faith  or  holiness  with  life.  Spiritual  death,  in 
the  case  of  sinners  here^  is  spoken  of  as  a  state  in  which  they  ^  walk  ;** 
in  which  they  are  possessed  of  all  their  rational  powers,  and  often  exert 
them,  as  we  see,  with  terrible  energy.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  next  world,  the  same  conscious  activity  will  not 
continue,  even  though  the  wicked  are  there  cut  off  from  the  sources  of  hap- 
piness which  they  here  enjoyed.  Besides,  the  Bible  does  not  confine  itself 
t^  these  particular  words,  but  employs  a  varied  style  of  expression  to 
describe  the  sufferings  of  the  ungodly.     Were  it  possible  to  get  rid  of 

.  *  Debt  and  Oraee^  u  related  to  the  Doctrine  oft.  Ftttore  Idfe.  By  C.  F.  Hdmov. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  k  Co.     1857. 
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the  threateningB  and  predictions  connected  with  the  word  ^  death,"  others 
remain  still  more  difficult  to  explain  away.  We  must  regard,  therefore, 
the  mode  of  exegesis  adopted  to  support  our  Author^s  theory,  as  mista- 
ken, and  in  some  of  its  applications,  arbitrary.  At  the  same  time,  we 
gisdiy  award  him  the  credit  of  having  intended  to  write  in  a  candid 
temper.  His  work  is  no  hasty  production.  He  has  reflected  before  wri- 
ting, and  has  likewise  fully  acquainted  himself  with  the  views  and  rea- 
sonings of  others.  On  this  account,  his  discussion  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  is  entitled  to  respect,  even  from  those  who  look  upon  his  philos. 
ophy  as  unsound,  and  his  doctrine  as  unscriptural. 

We  honor  the  motives  of  the  Author  of  "  The  Plenary  Inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,"*  but  we  cannot  accept  his  Theory.  His  Theory  is 
that  the  writerv  of  the  Scriptures  were  not  inspired,  but  what  they  wrote, 
—that  words  are  exclusively  the  instrument  and  means  of  thought, 
that  we  cannot  think  without  language,  that  the  conveyance  of  thought 
from  one  mind  to  another  requires  the  use  of  words,  that  words  rightly 
Dxed  necessarily  and  perfectly  express  the  thoughts  conveyed  by  them. 
Inspiration  of  the  Divine  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers 
involved,  therefore,  the  inspiration  of  the  words  by  which  the  writers 
vere  made  aware  of  those  thoughts,  and  that  this  inspiration  was  in  the 
langnage  of  common  life,  that  all  men  might  understand  their  words. 
All  this  is  moat  earnestly  argued  from  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  from  the  nature  of  language.  The  discussion  of  the  last  point  is 
prosecuted  to  great  length  and  under  various  heads.  The  Author  rests, 
indeed,  the  whole  strength  of  his  cause  upon  his  view  of  language, 
which  he  urges  with  great  earnestness.  Many  of  his  arguments  are 
plausible  to  a  superficial  mind  ;  some  of  them  are  even  more  than  this  ; 
they  are  ingenious  and  skillfully  put.  His  great  error,  we  are  convinc- 
ed, is  at  a  point  which  he  has  entirely  overlooked.  In  one  sense  of  the 
term  to  ihink^  we  do  think  chiefly  in  words,  but  there  are  operations  quite 
as  essential  to  knowledge,  in  which  we  do  not  use  words  at  all.  Indeed 
without  these  acts  and  the  knowledge  which  they  give,  words  themselves 
vonld  have  no  meaning.  The  Author  has  been  misled  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  term  to  think,  and  has  overlooked  the  several  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge of  which  we  are  capable.  His  well  meant  intentions  cannot  be  ful- 
filled by  his  argument  Tlie  book,  however,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
a  carious  mind,  and  suggests  matter  for  thought. 

*  7^  Plenary  Inspiratioti  of  the  Holy  Scripturee,    By  Elkazsb  Lord.    New 
York:  X.  W.  Dodd.     1857.     12mo.  pp.  S12. 
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Mr.  Henry  Rogers  has  acquired  a  marked  reputation  as  an  able 
defender  of  the  Faith  against  skeptics  and  unbelievers,  especially 
against  those  of  the  Strauss  school.  The  fairness  with  which  he  stated 
and  met,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  combated  the  arguments 
of  such  men,  united  with  the  conversational  garb  in  which  the  discussion 
was  clothed,  secures  for  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith"  multitudes  of  readers. 

In  his  present  work,*  a  similar  kind  of  discussion  is  prosecuted  in  the 
epistolary  form,  a  style  more  difficult  to  conduct  with  vraisemblance  than 
the  conversational,  and  requiring  a  higher  stretch  of  the  imagination  in 
rendering  the  subjects  of  discussion  natural  and  easy  subjects  of  corres* 
pondence.  By  means  of  letters  to  different  individuals,  he  treats  of  such 
religious  subjects  as  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence ;  prayer ; 
the  atonement;  such  moral  questions  as  the  propriety  of  novel  reading; 
and  the  formation  of  societies  for  benevolent  or  reformatory  objects ;  such 
other  subjects  as  the  laws  of  association ;  the  language  of  emotions ;  the 
questions  whether  habitual  actions  are  automatic;  and  whether  the  mind 
always  acts ;  the  penny  postage ;  truthfulness  of  character.  In  our  judg- 
ment he  is  strongest  when  he  replies  more  directly  to  some  neological 
objector  on  the  alleged  discrepancies  of  the  Bible,  or  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  or  to  the  Deist  or  Atheist. 

The  letters  thus  introduced  on  miscellaneous  subjects  serve,  however, 
to  give  variety  and  naturalness  to  the  book,  and  have  for  their  object  to 
relieve  and  enliven  what  might  otherwise  seem  a  too  dry  argument.  A 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  letters  is  the  rich  humor  which  pervades 
them.  Very  many  of  the  arguments  are  illustrated  by,  and  in  some 
cases  almost  consist  of,  a  well  told  story,  abounding  in  genuine  humor. 
At  times  they  seem  to  border  on  irreverence,  although,  as  we  thinks 
without  any  such  intention  of  the  writer,  and  his  excuse  for  his  levity  of 
style  is,  that  he  is  not  writing  a  grave  treatise,  but  familiar  letters,  where 
a  little  innocent  gayety  is  natural  and  welcome  and  perfectly  understood 
by  the  correspondent  And  be  says,  with  Cowper,  *  my  readers  will 
hardly  have  begun  to  laugh  before  they  will  be  called  on  to  correct  that 
levity  and  peruse  me  with  a  more  serious  air.* 

The  argument  on  the  existence  and  personality  of  the  devil  exhibits 
the  mixture  of  wit  and  logic,  of  narration  and  argument  combined,  with 
which  the  letters  are  characterized.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
from  Scotland,  where  Mr.  Greyson  is  at  this  time  traveling,  which  gives 
an.  account  of  a  conversation  with  a  Scotch  madman,  whom  he  met  at 

*  Tht  Oreywn  Letters :  Selections  from  the  correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Gbit- 
SON,  Esqr.,  edited  by  Henrt  Rogers.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1857. 
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an  inn  at  Inverary.  The  madman  thinks  that  he  has  often  seen  and 
conversed  wiih  Satan  and  that  he  knows  him  well ;  and  after  bearing 
from  the  madman  some  account  of  the  appearance  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  met  hira,  Mr.  Greyson  asks, 

^  But  did  you  never  use  your  privileg^e  to  tell  him  that  some  of  the 
young  folks  of  our  acquaintance  doubt  his  existence  altogether  T 

^  'niat  have  I,**  said  he,  ^  and  it^s  amaist  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  a 
giggle  on  his  face.  *  Aye,  aye,*  says  he,  '  that  is  just  what  I  tell  them 
mysel,  and  they  speak  as  I  bid  them,  puir  unconscious  fules !  It*s  at 
Umefl  ane  of  my  delights  now  to  hear  them  saying,  there  is  no  sic  thing 
as  the  de'il,  while  I  am  just  at  their  elbows  and  hae  put  that  vera  lie 
into  their  mouths.  But  it  is  na  aften  that  I  am  at  the  pains ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  sic  fules,  that  they  are  equally  deceived, 
though  they  do  believe  that  there  is  a  de*il.^  '*£h  !  but,'*  said  the  mad- 
man, '*  the  de'il  spak  truth,  any  way, — oh  I  but  it*s  sad  to  see  that  man 
will  throw  away  life,  weal,  wife,  children,  heaven,  and  a*  for  a  gill  of 
whiskey,  or  a  bit  rag  o*  painted  harlotry.  They  say  the  de'il  is  very 
busy  tempting  men ;  but  he  maun  hae  an  ea«y  time  o't,  Fm  thinking, 
all  of  them  meet  him  mair  than  half  way.  Ilk  ane  seems  to  gang  to 
him  and  say,  'Ha  na  ye  some  dainty  temptation  for  me  to-day,  now, 
Daddie  Satan  !    I'm  sore  wracked  for  a  fair  coaxing  temptation.' '' 

And  when  Mr.  Greyson,  towards  the  close  of  the  conversation,  asks 
the  roadman  if  he  has  never  expostulated  with  his  friend  on  the  cruelty 
of  his  conduct  in  inflicting  tortures  on  the  miserable  victims  of  his  arts, 
the  luuatic  replies, 

**  And  how  do  ye  ken  it  is  just  cruelty  f  ony  mair  than  it's  just  cruelty 
that  makes  kings  and  captains  cut  throats,  and  burn  towns  and  vil- 
lages. It's  may  be,  just  the  luve  of  power — and  what  for  suld  na  Satan 
he  as  fond  of  a  braw  kingdom  as  a  man  f '  The  letter  is  brought  to  a 
dose  with  some  remarks  developing  the  idea  suggested  by  thia-  mad- 
mao^s  answer. 

As  an  example  of  a  story  used  as  an  illustration  we  find  the  follow- 
ing At  the  close  of  a  letter  to  one  who  has  been  perplexing  himself 
with  the  "  origin  of  evil."  ••  I  would  remind  you  of  what  some  plain 
preacher  once  said  :  '  Infinite,'  said  he,  have  been  the  disputes  as  to  the 
origin  of  evil ;  but  the  real  question  of  importance  is,  not  how  we 
got  in/o  it,  but  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it'  Should  we  not  be  sur- 
prised at  a  man  who,  having  tumbled  into  a  ditch,  instead  of  scramb- 
ling out  as  fast  as  possible,  lay  still  in  th^  mud,  resolving  in  himself  the 
question,  *  I  wonder  how  I  got  here  f    About  as  wise  are  many — be  not ' 
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you  of  th«  number — who  have  spent  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tbeir 
time  lind  energies  in  resolving  the  qaeslion  of  the  origin  of  '  evil '  with- 
out a  thought  of  how  they  may  evade  its  consequences.' " 

The  more  elaborate  arguments  cannot  be  abridged  and  are  too  long 
for  quotation  in  this  notice.  We  commend  this  work  to  all,  as  a 
worthy  companion  to  ^  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and  think  the  publishers 
deserve  to  be  rewarded  for  their  enterprise  in  introducing  it  to  American 
readers  thus  early,  and  for  their  liberality  in  paying  the  Author  for 
the  sheets  of  his  work,  when  he  could  not  by  law  secure  the  benefit  of  a 
copyright 

Formerly,  when  the  critical  apparatus  was  less  full  and  complicated, 
one  who  undertook  to  write  a  commentary  wrote  on  the  whole  Bible, 
or  at  least  on  the  whole  New  Testament  But  now  a  useful,  practical 
commentary  must  combine  the  results  of  critical  learning,  and  as  this 
forms  so  vast  a  literature  by  itself,  the  commentator  has  to  restrict  his 
sphere.  By  this  circumstance  the  public  are  great  gainers.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  are  of  very  diflPerent  aim  and  scope,  and  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  he  who  can  treat  of  one  wisely,  can  furnish  what 
is  most  valuable  in  regard  to  another.  Dr.  Hodge  has  given  us  a  very 
elegant  specimen  of  tliis  restricted  investigation,  in  his  recent  Gommen- 
tary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  *  It  is  intended  for  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  for  the  unlearned  as  well  as  for  scholars.  It 
is  practical,  not  that  it  reads  a  homily  from  each  text,  but  in  that  it 
elucidates  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  states  the  connection  with  what 
precedes  and  follows.  There  is  no  show  of  learning,  and  yet  it  is  a 
thoroughly  learned  book,  and  traces  of  liberal  scholarship  are  to  be 
found  all  through  it  by  those  who  know  how  to  discern  them.  There 
is  a  short  and  lucid  Introduction,  treating  of  the  ^  City  of  Corinth,^ 
"Paul's  Labors  in  Corinth,"  "Stote  of  the  Church  in  Corinth,"  "  Date 
and  Contents  of  the  Epistle."  There  are  throughout  the  book,  where 
the  nature  of  the  passages  seemed  to  require  it,  clear  statements  of  the 
various  views  which  have  been  held  on  the  subject^  as  in  the  comment 
on  oh.  10,  V.  16,  where  we  have  a  good  presentation  of  the  Romanist, 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are  shown 
that  this  verse  does  not  teach  either  of  them.  Where  there  are 
topics  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  the  author  is  not  dogmatically  wise 
above  what  is  written,  as  in  the  remarks  on  ch.  16,  v.  29,  concerning 

•  An  MxpotUum  of  the  Urtt  JSpistU  to  th$  Corintkian9.    Bj  Chablss  Hodob, 
D.  D.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.    1857. 
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bftpdsm  for  the  dead.  The  different  views  and  argomenu  are  clearly 
presented,  the  inexplicable  difiSculty  admitted.  There  are  occasionally 
sngQ^tions,  as  the  remark  on  ch.  1,  y.  16,  in  regard  to  inspiration, 
showing  a  very  sagaciotts  and  quick  perception  of  indirect  evidence, 
and  where  there  are  reasons  for  a  different  arrangement  of  the  text,  or 
a  different  version  from  the  received  one,  as  on  pp.  852  and  158,  the  ref- 
erence to  the  manuscripts  is  concise  and  clear,  and  calculated  to  give  the 
general  reader  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  use  of  manuscripts  in  such 
esses.  We  are  glad  to  see,  also,  that  the  Author,  on  p.  8  of  the  Com- 
mentary, admits  that  ^Any  number,  however  small,  of  professing 
Christians  collectively  considered,  may  be  called  a  Church."  We  have 
spoken  thus  much  in  favor  of  this  Commentary,  for  we  think  it  a  mod- 
est and  valuable  one.  No  one  can  fail,  however,  to  observe  in  it  the 
Author's  theological  bias — and  certainly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  written  at  Princeton.  The  remarks  on  the  inefficiency 
of  the  instrument  in  propagating  the  Gospel  (see  ch.  8)  are  too  strong, 
and  are  not  borne  out  by  the  context,  where  Paul,  with  all  his  humility, 
speaks  of  adapting  his  instruction  to  the  state  of  his  hearers — milk  to 
babes  and  meat  to  strong  men.  We  must  be  permitted  to  doubt^  too, 
that  by  the  ^  Greeks  seeking  after  wisdom,"  is  meant^  *'  requiring  ra- 
tional evidence,^  (see  p.  22.)  Surely,  Paul  never  denied  such  claims, 
but  always  gave  ^  rational  evidence  '*  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

Bat  though  written  from  the  exclusively  Princetonian  stand-point, 
where  the  chief  article  in  the  creed  appears  to  be  a  bold  and  prominent 
theory  of  Predestination,  there  is  much  merit  in  the  book,  and  it  will  be 
iA  great  use  in  diffusing  a  better  understanding  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

Any  one  who  has  read  Dr.  John  Brown's  **  Exposition  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,"  or  his  "  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord,**  knows 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Scriptural  expositors.  He  has 
at  his  command,  and  has  made  a  wise  use  of,  the  aid  which  is  afforded 
by  the  Latin,  French,  German  and  English  Commentaries,  including 
those  written  in  this  country.  His  theology  is  that  most  Scriptural  and 
practical  of  all,  the  moderate  Calvinism  of  Scotland  and  New  England ; 
and  he  has  a  rare  skill  in  bringing  oat  the  full  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  dear,  logical  and  practical  expression.  It  was  with  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  thai  we  received  his  last  work  recently  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Carters,  ^  The  Analytical  Exposition  of  Romans."  Dr.  Brown 
informs  us  in  hia  Preface,  that  at  one  time  he  had  entertained  the  design 
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of  publishing,  or  leaving  for  publieation,  an  Exposition  of  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  "  which  might  have  some  claim  to  the  threefold  appella- 
tion of  a  grammatical,  historical  and  logical  commentary."  This 
Bpistle,  which  he  regards  as  the  **  nearest  approach  of  anything  in  the 
sacred  volume  to  a  systematic  view  of  Christianity,"  he  haa  made  the 
subject  of  critical  study  for  more  than  forty  years,  having  carefully 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  valuable  helps  for  this  purpose,  and  hav- 
ing repeatedly  presented  his  illustrations  of  it,  in  substance,  and  enlai^ged 
and  corrected  from  time  to  time,  to  classes  of  theological  students.  The 
work,  however,  on  this  large  plan,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  is  still  so  far 
from  being  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  that  he  cannot  expect  to  be 
able  to  complete  it,  at  his  advanced  age,  which,  from  an  allusion  in  the 
Dedication,  we  infer  to  be  near  fourscore.  The  present  work  is  an 
abridgment  and  condensation  of  the  larger  and  completer  work  which 
had  been  his  aim  and  hope  for  so  many  years.  In  it  he  has  endeavored 
to  present,  in  the  plainest  words,  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the 
statements,  contained  in  the  Epistle,  concerning  the  doctrine  and  law  of 
Christ,  and  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  one,  and  the  motives  to 
comply  with  the  other ;  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  general  reader, 
acquainted  only  with  the  English  language,  will  see  and  appreciate  the 
evidence  that  die  real  import  of  the  Apostle's  words  is^ven.  In  doing 
this  he  leaves  out  the  grammatical  and  historical  features  of  the  lai^ger 
Commentary,  which  he  had  planned  ;  though  on  their  basis  he  forms  the 
Ic^cal  or  analytical  exposition  to  which  he  confines  himself.  Dr. 
Brown,  in  our  judgment,  has  done  well  what  he  has  proposed  to  him- 
self to  do  in  this  volume.  While  we  cannot  but  regret  the  lack  of  that 
thorough  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  the  Epistle,  which  doubtless  we  should  have  had  in  the  fuller  and 
complete  work,  we  are  sure  that  for  the  /sreneral  reader  this  is  one  of 
the  most  safe  and  instructive  expositions  extant  of  this  very  important 
part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  Dr. 
Brown's  conclusions  on  theological  questions,  accord  with  those  of  New 
England  theology,  as  expounded  by  its  later,  and  most  accredited 
teachers. 


^  Amdytieal  ExpotUion  of  the  SpUtU  of  Paul  ike  Apoetle  to  ike  Bcmana. 
By  John  BaowH,  D.  D.,  Senior  MinlBter  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregmtion, 
Houghton  Plftoe,  Kdinbnrgh,  And  Profe«or  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Now  York:  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers,  680  Broadway. 
1867. 
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Prof!  Eadie  has  made  a  valuable  eontribution  in  aid  of  Biblical  study 
hf  an  Aoaljtical  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  which  is  a  decided  inaprove- 
meiit  on  any  that  have  preceded  it ;  and  Messrs.  Gould  and  Linctoln  have 
done  good  service  by  publishing  an  American  edition  of  it*  ^  The  Ana- 
lytic^ Concordance  "  ia  the  whole  Bible,  distributed  under  appropriate 
heads  according  to  subjects.  It  differs  from  the  common  Concordance, 
Cniden*s,  for  instance,  in  being  an  orderly  arrangement  of  subjects,  in 
itead  of  leading  words,  giving  in  that  arrangement  all  the  contents  of 
Seriptore,  and  placing  those  passages  which  relate  to  one  subject  under 
one  general  head,  and  distributing  them  under  subordinate  heads.  It 
differs  from  the  common  Scripture  Manual  or  Topical  Text-book ;  first, 
in  embracing  all  the  topics  contained  in  the  Bible,  instead  of  those  only 
wiiich  are  theological  or  doctrinal ;  and  secondly,  in  containing  the  whole, 
instead  of  a  part,  of  the  Bible.  Its  design  is  to  enable  a  Biblical 
student  to  find,  in  one  place,  all  the  passages  of  the  Bible  which  really 
pertain  to  any  one  subject. 

The  pioneer  in  this  department  of  aids  to  Biblical  study,  was  Matthew 
Talbot,  a  worthy  layman  of  Leeds,  England,  a  currier  by  trade,  who 
pnblished  his  *' Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible'*  in  1800.  This  work  was 
reprinted  in  1853,  in  this  country,  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.  D., 
imder  his  own  name.  But  West's  work  was  only  a  new  edition  of 
Talbot  The  few  slight  variations  which  he  made,  and  the  imperfect 
index  which  he  added,  did  not  justify  him  in  publishing  the  work  as  his 
own,  ^  baaed  on  the  work  of  the  learned  Talbot."  Pjo£  Eadie  awards 
to  Talbot  the  credit  of  the  original  production,  and  acknowledges  that 
his  collection  suggested  to  him  the  idea,  and  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
gnided  and  assisted  him  in  his  work ;  which,  however,  is  much  more 
than  a  new  edition  of  Talbot :  for  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  ground 
anew,  and  in  almost  every  section  has  made  additions,  or  subtractions, 
or  changes.  Talbot,  and  West  after  him,  have  but  thirty  general  heads. 
ProC  Eadie  has  forty-two.  They  use  a  passage  only  once,  leaving  some 
sections  very  brief  and  inadequate.  Prof.  Eadie  has  repeated  many  pas- 
lages  frequently,  his  only  limit  being  the  fear  of  making  too  large  a  volume. 

*A%  Analyiieal  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scripttnres;  or  the  Bible  presented 
vader  distinct  and  classified  heads  or  topics.  Edited  by  John  Eadie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Author 
of  **  Biblical  Cyclopedia,**  **  Ecclesiastical  Cyclopedia/'  "  Concordance  to  the  Holy 
Seriptures  on  the  basis  of  Cruden,"  &c.  **  Comparing  things  spiritual  with  splrit- 
■sl.**  I  Cor.  ii,  18.  Boston :  Gould  S  Lincoln,  69  Washington  street.  New 
York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  k  Co.    Cincinnati :  George  S.  Blanchard.     1867. 
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But  the  greatest  improvenients  by  Prof.  Eadie,  in  our  judgment,  are  in 
the  synopsis  that  be  has  prefixed,  which  is  quite  full  and  gives  a  birds- 
eye  view  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  extended,  full  and  accurate  alpha- 
betical index  which  he  has  made.  By  these,  the  synopsis  and  the 
index,  one  may  easily  find  what  the  Bible  says,  and  all  it  says,  on 
almost  any  subject.  The  imperfection  in  these  respects,  of  the  new 
edition  of  Talbot,  by  Dr.  West,  renders  it  far  infeiior  to  this  work  of 
Prof.  Eadie ;  which  we  heartily  commend  as  an  admirable  aid  in  the 
study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson  has  given  to  the  world  some  "leaves"  frcon 
his  experience.*  Viewed  in  one  aspect,  his  book  might  be  entitled 
"The  Pursuit  of  a  Religion  under  Difficulties.''  The  first  part  of  it  is 
full  of  laughable  descriptions  of  the  Author^s  early  associates  and  ad- 
ventures. Its  recitals  of  his  own  experience  are  very  much  like  the 
drollest  pictures  we  see  in  Punch,  and  it  must  take  a  large  measure  of 
the  supernatural  grace  of  Faith,  which  is  only  imparted  to  devout 
Roman  Catholics,  to  receive  them  as  anything  else  than  a  comical 
carricature  of  his  early  history.  The  humor  begins  at  the  point 
where  he  says  that,  as  a  boy  of  ten  years,  living  far  away  in  the  wilds  of 
Vermont,  he  ^  seemed  to  hold  a  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  Blessed 
Mary,  and  with  the  Holy  Angel  Gabriel,  who  had  announced  to  her  that 
she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer.  I  was  rarely  less  alone  than 
when  alone.  I  did  not  speculate  on  the  matter.  It  all  seemed  real  to 
me,  and  I  enjoyed  often  an  inexpressible  happiness.  I  preferred  to  be 
alone,  for  then  I  could  taste  the  sweets  of  silent  meditation  and  feel  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  and  Mary  and  the  holy  angels."  It  cul- 
minates when  he  tells  us  that  on  a  day's  notice  he  joined  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  abandoning 
the  guidance  of  his  own  reason,  and  with  the  resolution  to  yield  himself 
to  the  authority  of  the  church,  or,  as  expressed  in  his  own  language,  '*  I 
am  incapable  of  directing  myself.  I  must  have  a  guide.  I  will  hear 
the  church.  I  will  surrender,  abnegate  my  own  reason,  which  hitherto 
has  only  led  me  astray,  and  make  myself  a  member  of  the  church  and 
.do  what  she  commands  me."  ^  What  the  church  believed  was  of  little 
«consequence,  since  I  had  resolved  to  abnegate  my  own  reason  and  take 
the  church  for  ray  guide." 

*  7%tf  Convert :  or  Leares  from  m  j  Experience.  By  O.  A.  Browksom.  Kew 
Tork  :  Edward  Dunigan  k  Brother.     1857.     12mo.  pp.  450. 
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We  can  imagine  that  some  hundred  years  hence,  when  the  edifying 
life  of  St.  Orestes,  the  Patron  Sunt  of  Boston,  shall  be  composed  for  the 
iostruction  of  all  good  Catholic  girls  and  boys,  these  passages  shall  be 
wrought  up  into  a  glowing  recital  of  the  extraordinary  grace  of  ^*  Our 
Lady"  of  Royalton,  Vermont,  who  condescended,  like  the  Lady  of  La 
Salette !  I  to  appear  in  bodily  presence  to  the  poor  Puritan  boy  and  point 
out  his  future  destiny.  Surely  our  acute  logician,  our  cousecutive 
reasoner,  our  strong  and  earnest  writer,  '  the  foremost  philosopher  of 
America,'  must  have  forgotten  himself  when  he  penned  this  record. 
He  could  not  have  foreseen  the  certain  consequences,  unless  he  aspires 
after  the  honors  of  canonization  and  desires  to  survive  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity. 

This  recital  of  Mr.  Brownson^s  early  life,  has  left  this  one  impression 
open  our  mind.  A  man  who  understands  Protestantism,  and,  we 
venture  to  add,  his  own  experience  of  Protestantism,  no  better  than  Mr. 
Brownson,  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  interpreting  the  teachings  and  the 
spirit  of  the  church  of  Rome.  We  intend  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Brownson's 
intellect  We  acknowledge  the  compactness  and  force  of  his  logic,  and 
are  charmed  with  the  directness  and  energy  of  his  style.  If  we  give 
him  his  premises  and  grant  him  his  facts,  he  carries  us  triumphantly  to 
his  conclusions.  But  the  faculty  of  interpreting  facts  and  of  generali- 
zing  them  into  j)remise8,  seems  to  be  wholly  denied  him,  and  we 
listen  to  him  just  as  we  ima^ne  we  should  have  done  to  the  redoubta- 
ble William  Cobbett,  that  most  irresistible  of  humorists,  who  passed  his 
life  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the  impression  he  made  on  his  fellow 
men.  We  are  impressed  by  the  energy  with  which  Mr.  Brownson's 
mind  grasps  truths  of  the  first  importance,  and  we  envy  the  power 
which  he  has  to  urge  them  on  others.  We  are  amazed  at  that  whim- 
sical and  capricious  fantasy,  that  sees  other  truths  with  but  half  an  eye, 
or  that  scarcely  sees  them  at  all.  And  yet  he  is  so  downright  and 
80  direct  in  his  ways,  so  earnest  for  something  noble  and  good,  that  we 
wish  him  all  the  comfort  he  can  possibly  take  in  his  present  faith,  and 
the  church  of  Rome  all  the  good  which  a  spirit  so  bold  and  free  may 
work  within  her  communion.  That  church  has  an  important  rSle  to 
play  in  this  country.  We  have  no  disposition  to  meddle  with  her 
efforts  to  Christianize  and  educate  those  of  her  population  which  she  can 
retain,  and  devoutly  hope  that  those  who  relapse  from  her  faith,  may 
not  fall  into  atheisUc  heathenism. 

Viewed  in  another  aspect,  Mr.  Brownson's  book  is  full  of  wholesome 
counsel  for  Protestant  ministers  and  Protestant  laymen.    Its  caricatures 
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of  our  owD  teachiDgs  and  practical  coansels,  and  iU  misrepresentations 
of  our  religious  life,  deserve  to  be  pondered,  for  they  are  fraaght  witb 
interesting  and  profitable  lessons.  We,  Protestants,  have  much  to  learn, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  things  which  we  may  learn  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  is  not  the  ridiculous  and  contemptible  power  which  our 
ordinary  platform  declaimers  are  wont  to  declare.  Let,  then,  the  intel* 
lectual  culture  of  our  Protestant  church  be  as  liberal  and  generous  as 
it  may,  let  its  ef^hical  spirit  be  as  uncompromising  on  the  one  hand  and 
as  tolerant  on  the  other,  as  is  that  of  the  New  Testament;  let  its 
Theology  be  as  rational  as  are  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as 
believing  also,  and,  above  all,  let  its  charily  be  as  self-denying  and  as 
abounding  in  good  works  as  that  of  the  Primitive  church,  and  we  shall 
need  no  arguments  for  Protestantism,  and  there  will  be  little  occasion 
for  the  inquiry,  '  where  is  the  church  ?' 

Two  series  of  sermons  from  Professor  Botlsr,  with  a  brief  Memoir, 
have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Parry  h  McMillan.  They  are,  in  ih^ 
way,  as  interesting  to  the  preacher  and  the  private  Christian,  as  are  the 
lectures  of  which  we  shall  speak  on  another  page,  to  the  Theologian  and 
Philosopher.  The  Memoir  gives  us  the  brief  outline  oi  an  earnest 
Christian  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  in  the  active  and 
zealous  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  Pastor  and  Preacher  to  a 
country  congregation  in  Ireland.  For  he  performed  the  double  service 
of  lecturer  at  the  Dublin  University,  and  of  Rector  in  a  rural  parish, 
during  ten  years,  the  entire  period  of  his  public  life,  from  1837  to  1848. 
In  the  famine  whid^  afflicted  his  own  parish,  he  postponed  the  studies 
in  which  he  most  delighted,  to  the  duty  of  ministering  with  his  own 
hands  the  needed  supplies  of  food  to  the  starving.  In  the  midst  of 
active  pastoral  and  literary  labors,  he  was  struck  down  by  fever.  But 
he  left  his  memory  and  his  writings  behind.  These  last,  especially  his 
sermons,  were  in  an  unfinished  state,  but  they  have  been  edited  from  his 
manuscripts  by  friendly  hands. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  these  sermons.  They  are  glowing  and 
earnest — to  our  severer  taste  and  colder  temperament,  perhaps  somewhat 
diffuse  and  overdrawn.  The  diffuseness  is  not  a  monotonous  repetition, 
nor  a  wearisome  ezpansiou  of  the  same  thought.    Nor  is  it  a  dainty 

*  iStfrmofu  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  William  AacHSR  Butlke, 
M.  A.,  kcj  ftc.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  life,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
Woodward,  M.  A.  Philadelphia :  Parry  k  McMillan.  1866.  First  and  Second 
Series,    pp.  446  and  899.    Price  $8.00. 
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trif  ing  with  prettiness  of  expression,  nor  a  showy  parading  of  pompous 
and  well  sounding  phraseology.  The  Author  is  always  in  earnest, 
warmed  to  a  glowing  heat  by  interest  in  bis  theme,  and  bent  on  impress- 
ing his  theme  upon  his  hearers  by  all  the  resources  of  argument, 
imagery  and  appeal  which  were  at  his  command.  They  are,  to  our 
mind,  superior  to  those  of  Melville.  For,  with  all  their  richness  of 
imagery  and  power  of  language,  they  seem  to  come  forth  from  the  fulness 
of  a  Christian's  heart  and  to  be  the  natural  expression  of  a  powerful 
intellect  fired  by  its  theme.  Hence  they  are  eloquent.  They  are  also 
eloquent  sennons — ^not  disquisitions,  nor  orations,  nor  a  showy  parading 
of  empty  nothings — ^but  eloquent  enforcements  of  sober,  Christian 
truth,  on  the  consciences  of  men.  We  give  the  following  extract 
from  the  First  Series,  pp.  114,  115  : 

"  I  come  among  the  amiabtUties,  the  noblenesses,  the  stem  and  lofty  Tirtnes  of 
our  social  life.  It  is  tkere  that  the  warfare  against  man's  fancied  perfection  musk 
be  proeecuted,  and  the  true  nature  of  that  one  principle  of  Christian  excellence, 
which  is  jet  to  be  the  light  and  blessedness  of  heaven,  yindicated  against  aU 
counterfeits.  It  is  these  virtues  which  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  philosopher 
equally  declare  themselyes  unable  to  conciliate  with  the  uncompromising  denun- 
ciations of  the  GospeL  It  is  these  in  which  I  find  them  most  carefully  justified. 
The  dei»raTity  of  the  world  is  Just  its  forgetf\ilness,  impatience,  contempt  of  its 
God;  the  godless  exeelUncie$,  the  nnsanctified  nobleness  of  man,  are  the  truest, 
the  most  awful  proofs  of  the  &ct.  That  the  murderer,  the  adulterer,  the  thief, 
should  disclaim  subjection  to  his  Ood  is  sad,  but  scarcely  surprising;  the  depth, 
the  uniyersality  of  the  rebellion,  is  seen  in  the  independence  of  our  very  virtues 
upon  God ;  in  the  vast  sphere  of  human  excellence  into  which  God  never  once 
enters ;  in  the  amiability  that  cover  all  but  God,  in  the  self-devotion  that  never 
surrenders  one  gratification  for  the  sake  of  God ;  in  the  indomitable  energy  that 
never  wroogfat  one  persevering  work  for  God;  in  the  enduring  patience  that 
faints  under  no  weight  of  toil  except  the  labor  of  adoring  and  praising  God. 
This  it  is  which  really  demonstrates  the  alienation  of  the  world  from  its  Maker, 
that  its  besi  affections  should  thus  be  affections  to  all  but  Him ;  that  not  the  worst 
alone,  or  the  most  degraded,  but  the  best  and  loftiest  natures  among  us  should  be 
banded  in  this  conspiracy  to  exile  Him  from  the  world  He  has  made ;  that  when 
He  thus  *  comes  to  His  own,'  *-  His  own '  should  *  receive  Him  not,'  that  He  should 
have  to  behold  the  fairest  things  He  has  formed — ^kindness,  gratitude  and  love — 
embracing  every  object  but  Himself;  the  loveliest  feeling  He  has  implanted 
taking  root,  and  growing  and  blossoming  through  the  world,  to  bear  fruit  for  all 
but  Him!" 

Messrs.  James  Munroe  &  Co.  have  presented  the  public  with  a  collec- 
tion of  Rev.  James  Martineau's  discourses,— two  volumes  in  one.*     Mr. 

*  EndeamfTM  afUr  the  Chrittian  IA/b.  Discourses  by  James  Martineau.  New 
edition.    Boston  and  Cambridge :  James  Munroe  k  Company.    1858. 
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Martineau,  through  his  sermons  in  his  pulpit  at  Liverpool,  and  by  his 
contributions  to  the  Reviews,  has  become  a  distinguished  person  in  the 
Unitarian  denomination.  The  publishers,  in  their  preface,  express  the 
belief  **  that  all  competent  readers  will  find  lofty  intellect,  profound  ex- 
perience, commanding  imagination,  analytic  power,  devout  tendemeas, 
un&ltering  sincerity,  artistic  skill,  and  consecrating  purity  of  purpose, 
blended  in  these  sermons  in  a  degree  hardly  to  be  rivaled."  We  can- 
not go  to  the  length  of  this  eulogium,  though  discerning  in  the  sermons 
uncommon  merits  of  the  kind  indicated.  Their  fatal  defect  grows  out 
of  the  writer^s  evident  position  on  the  cold  border-ground  between  Chris- 
tianity and  an  enlightened  heathenism.  He  appears  engaged  in  what 
some  one  has  described  as  the  effort  of  a  man  to  warm  himself  by  star- 
light. If  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  had  given  to  the  world  nothing 
more  distinct,  substantial  and  satisfying  than  these  polished  essays  re- 
present)  how  feeble  would  have  been  its  influence  on  mankind  !  How 
alow  in  winning  to  itself  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  Epictetus  I  We  miss 
in  this  volume,  containing  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages,  and  not  want- 
ing in  good  thoughts, — we  miss  the  Glad  Tidings  of  the  Redeemer  incar- 
nate, taking  on  him  the  servant's  form ;  entering  with  all  sympathy  into 
human  trial,  and  subject  to  every  temptation,  yet  without  sin ;  dying  on 
the  cross,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  and  rising  again,  conqueror  over  sin 
and  death,  to  intercede  for  us  and  reign  at  the  right  hand  of  God! 

Mr.  Martineau,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  (p.  vii  of  the  second  series,) 
touches  on  the  subject  of  extemporaneous  preaching.  The  views  enter" 
tained  on  this  mooted  topic,  vary  much  with  the  diverse  conceptions  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  sermon.  Our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  hearing  the  sentiments  of  so  able  and  refined  a  man  as  the  Author  of 
these  discourses.  Preaching,  hesays^  ^  is  essentially  a  lyric  expression  of 
the  soul,  an  utterance  of  meditation  in  sorrow,  hope,  life  and  joy,  from  a 
representative  of  the  human  heart  in  its  divine  relations.  In  proportion 
as  we  quit  this  view,  and  prominently  introduce  the  idea  of  a  precep- 
tive and  monitory  function,  we  retreat  from  the  true,  prophetic  interpre- 
tation of  the  office  back  into  the  old  sacerdotal ;  or  (what  is  not  perhaps 
so  different  a  distinction  as  it  may  appear)  from  the  properly  reiipumt 
to  the  simply  moral,  A  ministry  of  !mere  instruction  and  persuasion, 
which  addresses  itself  primarily  to  the  understanding  and  the  will,  which 
deals  mainly  with  facts  and  reasonings,  with  hopes  and  fears,  may  furnish 
us  with  the  expositions  of  the  lecture  room,  the  commandments  of  the 
altar,  the  casuistry  of  the  confessional ;  but  it  falls  short  of  that  true 
testimony  of  God ;  that  personal  effusion  of  conscience  and  affection 
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which  difltinguifthes  the  reformed  preaching  from  the  Gatholio  homily. 
Were  this  distinction  duly  apprehended,  there  would  be  a  less  eager  de- 
mand for  extern poraneoQs  preaching  ;  which  may  be  the  vehicle  of  ad- 
mirable disquisitions,  convincing  arguments,  impressive  speeches ;  but  is 
as  little  likely  to  produce  a  genuine  sermon,  as  the  practice  of  improvi- 
mg  to  produce  a  great  poem.  The  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  look 
directly  to  God,  and  the  kindling  of  which  among  a  fraternity  of  men 
constitutes  social  worship,  are  natives  of  solitude ;  the  spectacle  of  an 
assembly  is  a  hindrance  to  their  occurrence,  and  though  where  they  have 
been  devoutly  set  down  beforehand,  they  may  be  re-assumed  under  such 
obstacle,  they  would  not  spontaneously  rise  till  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude was  forgotten,  and  by  a  rare  power  of  abstraction  the  loneliness  of 
the  spirit  was  restored.  The  faculty  of  fluent  speech  is  no  doubt  worthy 
of  caliivation  for  various  civic  and  moral  ends ;  but  if  it  were  once 
adopted  as  the  instrument  of  preaching,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  pulpit 
would  exercise  a  &r  lower,  though  perhaps  a  wider,  influence  ;  would  be 
a  powerful  agent  of  theological  discussion,  of  social  criticism,  of  moral 
and  political  censorship,  but  would  lose  its  noblest  element  of  religion." 
The  idea  of  the  sermon  presented  above  will  be  felt  by  our  readers  to  be 
one-sided.  The  preacher  is  a  teacher^  as  well  as  a  prophet ;  the  precep- 
tive element  must  go  along  with  the  devout  and  emotional. 

It  is  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  the  many  admirers  of  Dr.  Harris 
receive  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Posthumous  Works  ;"*  for  it  reminds 
them  anew  of  the  bereavement  which  the  Christian  world  have  experi- 
enced in  his  recent  death.  Of  the  fifteen  sermons  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume, eight,  ,as  we  infer  from  allusions  in  them,  were  preached  on  occa- 
sions of  dedicating  Sanctuaries.  Their  titles  will  indicate  the  nature  and 
range  of  their  themes — **  The  gospel  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation," 
**The  high  and  lofty  one  dwelling  with  the  contrite  man,"  ''The  conde- 
scending God,"  •*  God's  house  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  people,"  "  The 
voice  of  God^s  eternal  wisdom,"  ^  The  second  Adam  the  Lord  from 
heaven,"  **  The  signs  of  the  true  Messiah,"  *^  Christ's  consecration  of  his 

*  Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.  D.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Phillip 
Smith,  B.  A.,  late  coUesgue  of  Dr.  Harris  in  Cheshunt  College,  and  in  New  College* 
Umdon.  Sermons  on  special  occasions.  By  Bev.  John  Harris,  D.  D.,  late  Presi- 
dent of  New  CoUege,  London ;  author  of  **  The  Oreat  Teacher,'*  "  The  Great  Com- 
mission,'' **  Pre-Adamlte  Earth,'*  "  Man  Primeval, V*  Patriarchy,''  Ac,  &c.  First 
Series.  Boston:  Oonld  k  Lincoln,  ff9  Washington  street  New  York:  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  k  Co.    Cincinnati :  George  S.  Blanchard.    1867. 
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disciples  to  their  work.**  Five  were  evidently  preached  in  furtherance  of 
the  work  of  Christian  Missions — on  the  themes,  '^  The  Son  incarnate  to 
do  the  will  of  God,"  "The  field  and  harvest  of  Christian  labor,"*  **  Christ 
longing  for  the  completion  of  his  work,"  '*  The  Redeemer  contemplating 
his  hour  as  come,"*  and  *'  Prayer  for  Christ.*"  The  remaining  two  are 
entitled,  ** Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem,"  and  ''The  Union  of  the 
Church  for  the  conversion  of  the  world."  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a 
volume  of  discourses  on  such  themes,  from  Dr.  Harris,  must  be  highly 
valuable.  We  should  characterise  them  in  one  sentence,  by  saying  that 
they  have  the  merit  of  comprehensive,  profound,  varied,  rich  and  practi- 
cal thought,  affluently  and  often  eloquently  expressed,  and  the  demerit 
of  diffuseness  of  thought,  and  an  excess  of  words,  which  is  inconsbt- 
ent  with  the  highest  force  of  style.  We  shall  look  with  pleasure  for 
the  coming  volumes  of  this  able  and  lamented  Author's  ^  Posthumous 
Works." 

In  this  place  we  would  refer  to  the  previous  volumes  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Harris,  which  this  enterprising  firm,  Messrs.  Gould  <&  Lincx>In,  have 
published — The  Great  Teacher,  The  Great  Commission,  The  Pre* Adamite 
£arth,  Man  Primeval,  Patriarchy.  These  have  been  for  some  time  before 
the  public,  the  earlier  volumes  for  many  years.  It  would  be  superfiuousf 
therefore,  for  us  now  to  give  any  extended  criticism  upon  them.  The 
earlier  volumes  published,  The  Great  Teacher,  and  The  Great  Commis- 
sion, are  very  valuable  contributions  for  the  furtherance  of  an  instruct- 
ing and  a  missionary  Christianity.  The  three  last  volumes  are  more  sci- 
entific and  theological.  They  indicate  that  Dr.  Harris  is  a  man  of 
extensive  and  various  learning,  a  deep  and  common  sense  theologian, 
harmonizing  in  his  views,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  theology  of  New 
England. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Christian  Examiner  of  March,  1846,* 
which,  we  are  very  glad  to  see,  has  been  republished  by  Messrs.  J. 
Monroe  h  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Whately's  Historic 
Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  material  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  author  was  not  quite  so  abundant  in  the  improbable  as 
that  which  Whately  used  to  so  good  account.  But  the  scene  lies 
nearer  to  Boston  and  the  people  for  whom  the  argument  was  written. 
The  author  works  up  his  material  with  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  two 

*  Doubts  concerntng  the  Battle  of  Banker's  Hill.  Addressed  to  the  Christisn 
public.  By  Chaklbs  Hudson.  Boston:  Junes  Monroe  k  Co.  1857.  12]no. 
pp.  41. 
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or  three  points  are  urged  with  fine  effect »  or  as  the  lawyers  say,  are 
capitally  put, 

"But  what  is  still  more  coneiiuiTe  in  this  case  is,  that  the  pretended  eje-wit- 
neases  of  this  famous  battle  differ  in  some  of  the  most  important  particulars  in  re- 
ladoQ  to  the  events  of  that  daj.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  many  of  the  pre- 
tended actors  in  that  drama  were  liying,  who  are  now  in  their  graves,  an  account 
was  published  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  professed  to 
Inve  been  present,  and  to  haye  commanded  a  company  in  that  battle.  He  denied 
to  General  Putnam  the  honor  of  commanding  the  troops  in  person  on  the  Hill,  and 
ascribed  that  honor  to  Col.  Prescott.  This  account  drew  forth  a  reply  from  the 
friends  of  General  Putnam,  accompanied  with  numerous  affidavits  of  pretended 
eye-witnesses^  declaring  that  Putnam  was  in  command  upon  the  Hill  during  the 
action.  Thus  calle^iupon,  the  author  of  the  account  alluded  to,  procured  and 
pablished  a  large  number  of  affidavits  sustaining  his  position,  that  Putnam  was  not 
spon  the  Hill  during  the  battle.  Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  confficting 
teetimooy  from  the  very  persons  who  professed  to  have  been  eye-witnesses,  and 
this  difference  relates  not  to  some  trifling  circumstance,  but  to  an  essential  iiact  ux. 
the  history,  viz,  the  name  of  the  commander.**     pp.  19,  20. 

"■  There  is  also  that  confusion  in  localities,  which  we  might  naturally  expect  in 
fiction.  It  is  called  the  Battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill,  when  all  the  people  of  that  re- 
gion win  tell  you,  that  there  never  was  a  battle  fought  upon  Bunker's  Hill.  Even 
those  who  have  been  so  fearful  that  the  whole  account  would  be  disbelieved  or 
forgotten,  as  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  fiction  by  the  erection  of  a  monument, 
have  virtually  confessed  that  there  was  no  battle  on  Bunker's  Hill,  by  placing 
their  monument  on  BreecTt  Hill.  Does  not  this  confusion  of  names  and  localities 
east  suspicion  over  the  whole  account?  When  we  read  the  genealogies  of  the 
Heathen  deities,  where  similar  confusion  occurs,  we  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that 
the  whole  is  fabulous.  Must^not  the  same  confusion  lead  to  the  same  result  in 
this  esse  r    pp.  21,  22. 

We  have  received  the  eloquent  and  finished — ^for  our  taste,  too 
elaborate — Funeral  Eulogy  at  the  obsequies  of  Dr.  Eaue,  by  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Shields,  (Philadelphia :  Parry  &  McMillan ;)  also,  Spur- 
geons*  Fast  Day  Sermon,  with  his  extraordinary  prayer  prefixed  to  it ; 
and  a  Discourse  delivered  last  October  before  the  Northern  Baptist 
&iucation  Society,  on  the  Christian  Pastor,  his  Work  and  needful 
Preparation,  by  Prof.  Alvah  Hovey  of  Newton.  This  last  Discourse  has, 
both  for  its  matter,  rhetorical  structure  and  style,  and  the  evangelical 
spirit  that  pervades  it,  our  warm  commendation.  We  could  wish  that  it 
might  be  read,  and  its  contents  weighed  not  only  by  all  persons  who 
are  inclined  to  disparage  theological  education,  but  by  all  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hovey  shows  himself  in  this  discourse  eminently 
qualified  to  impart  to  young  men  a  worthy  idea  of  the  preacher^s  ofiSce, 
and  to  aid  them  in  striving  to  conform  to  it. 
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FHILOaOPHT   AND   LOGIC. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  have  one  pablishing  houae  in  this  oountiy, 
that  has  discernment  and  taste  enough  to  give  us  publications  of  so  ele- 
vated a  character  as  the  works  of  Professor  Butler.  Of  his  sermons  we 
have  already  spoken.  For  the  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy,*  we  can- 
not express  our  admiration  in  too  ardent  terms.  They  are  unmatched 
in  our  language,  and,  we  think,  in  any  language  for  the  treatment  of 
their  theme.  The  Author  is  the  farthest  possible  from  viewing  the 
speculations  of  the  ancient  Philosophers  as  a  series  of  unexplained  and 
inexplicable  vagaries — a  succession  of  monstrous  phantasmagoria — the 
study  of  which  is  a  kind  of  necessity  to  every  person  whose  education 
is  not  wholly  neglected.  He  expects  to  find  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  grossest  errors  and  the  most  extravagant  theories.  In  the  various 
phases  of  thought  which  were  exhibited,  he  finds  the  natural  movements 
of  the  human  intellect — intellects  like  our  own — ^grappling  with  the  same 
problems  with  which  we  are  ever  wrestling.  The  errors  into  which* 
they  were  tempted  are  the  same  to  which  we  are  constantly  exposed. 
The  vague  imaginations,  the  gross  materialism,  or  the  hopeless  scepti- 
cism to  which  they  yielded,  are  the  same  seductive  tempters  which  b«et 
the  modern  inquirer,  though  in  different  guise.  The  man  who  cannot 
penetrate  the  outward  shell  of  words  and  phrases  and  doctrines,  into  the 
very  kernel  of  ancient  thought,  who  cannot  clearly  bring  out  the  real 
subject  matter  and  show  its  relation  to  modern  inquiries,  can  neither 
find  nor  impart  interest  in  the  study  of  ancient  Philosophy.  To  have 
done  this  is  one  merit  of  Professor  Butler.  We  do  not  eay  it  is 
his  peculiar  merit  The  later  and  better  German  historians  of  Philoso- 
phy have  done  the  same.  It  is  their  glory  to  have  led  the  way,  not  only 
in  restoring  to  modem  eyes  the  private,  social  and  public  life  of  the 
ancients,  but  also  in  comprehending  the  drift  and  meaning  of  their 
philosophical  speculations.  They  have  doubtless  greater  exactness 
of  erudition  and  patience  of  investigation  than  our  Author.  We  are 
quite  sure  they  fall  below  him  in  the  gifls  of  lively  illustration  and  of 
forcible  and  eloquent  exposition.    No  discussion  of  the  system  of  Plato 

*  Leeturet  on  the  HUtory  of  Ancient  PHUoeophy,  By  William  Abchbr  But- 
LXR,  H.  A.,  Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UiuTersity  of  Dublin. 
Edited  from  the  Author^s  MSS.,  with  Notes,  by  William  Hkpworth  Thompsok, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  In  two  Yolnmes.  Philadelphia :  Parry  k  McMillan.  1867.  8to. 
pp.  486  and  415.    Price  $8.00. 
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can  compare  with  his,  for  the  union  of  exact  knowledge,  and  clear  con- 
ceptions, of  a  glowing  yet  subdued  eloquence,  and  an  affectionate  and 
almost  personal  r^ard  for  the  Divine  Philosopher.  For  English  readers 
sod  English  students,  none  can  be  substituted  for  this,  inasmuch  as  he 
addresses  his  audience  from  the  English  point  of  view,  and  gathers  his 
examples,  illustrations  and  proofs,  from  sources  which  will  be  fully  and 
warmly  appreciated  by  the  English  mind. 

The  seven  Introductory  Lectures,  are  a  bold  and  eloquent  vindication 
of  Psychological  and  Philosophical  studies,  which  are  quite  unsurpassed 
by  anything  in  English  Literature,  for  felicity  of  illustration  and  fire  of 
eloquence.  As  an  argument  to  English  prejudices,  fortified  by  the  mis- 
interpreted authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  ingenious  and  overpowering. 
For  the  scientific  student  who  is  thoroughly  convinced,  it  might  seem 
needlessly  protracted  and  diffuse ;  but  for  the  beginner  who  needs  both 
to  be  convinced  and  excited,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  constitutes  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  Philosophical  Literature. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  Prof.  Butler  is  an  earnest  Christian,  and 
decidedly  a  Christian  philosopher.  He  views  all  speculations  with  a 
Christian  faith,  not  mingling  his  faith  and  science  incongruously  together, 
bot  conducting  his  inquiries  with  a  Christian  sobriety  and  love  of  truth, 
and  judging  of  all  these  peculations  by  the  service  which  they  render  to 
the  verities  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 

We  predict  for  these  volumes  a  wide  circulation  among  the  numer- 
ous students  of  Philosophy  in  our  country,  and  a  permanent  place  in 
onr  standard  Literature. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Haven  on  Mental  Philosophy,*  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  is  in  its  form  the  best  of  the  several  text- 
books on  Mental  Philosophy  which  have  been  recently  offered  to  the 
American  public  It  is  more  methodical  in  its  structure  and  complete 
in  the  topics  discussed.  The  parts  are  better  proportioned  to  each 
other — the  survey  of  the  mind  is  more  comprehensive— the  transitions 
from  one  part  to  another  are  more  natural,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  is  more  complete.  The  style  of  the  Author  is  clear  and  felicitous 
—•his  sentences  are  well-shaped  for  philosophical  writing,  and  his  phrases 
and  illostrations  are  fitted  to  sustain  and  quicken  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  and  especially  of  the  elementary  student    The  author  has  aimed 

•  Mental  Philoiophy;  inelticUng  the  Intellect,  SenHbilitiee,  and  WUl.  By 
JosiPH  Hatkk,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege.   Boston :  Gonld  k  Lincoln.    1857.    12mo.    pp.  690. 
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to  think  for  himself  and  to  recast — oertainlj  to  redxpress  the  materials, 
which  he  has  gathered  from  his  own  reading. 

In  respect  to  correctness  of  thought,  and  exactness  of  statement,  we 
have  noticed  important  deficiencies.  We  offer  a  single  critical  remark, 
which  is  all  our  space  will  allow.  The  A^uthor  gives  far  too  limited  a 
definition  of  the  Presentative  power.  He  says,  page  •32,  **  Its  distinc- 
tion is  to  preient  to  the  mind,  through  the  senses,  objects  external, 
sensible,  as  now  and  here  present.**  Again  he  defines  it,  p.  59,  to  be 
'^the  power  of  cognizing  external  objects  through  the  senses."  He 
limits  this  power,  from  first  to  last,  to  Sense  Perception.  In  doing  so,  he 
departs  from  the  usage  of  Hamilton,  and  fails  to  give  due  prominence  to 
a  most  important  class  of  mental  phenomena.  That  he  departs  from  the 
usage  of  Hamilton,  will  be  evident  from  the  following,  which  we  quote 
from  the  Notes  on  Reid,  p.  809  :  **  External  Perception,  or  Perception 
simply,  is  the  faculty  presentative  or  intuitive  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Non-%0,  or  Matter — Internal  Perception^  or  Self-CoMcioutness,  is  the 
faculty  presentative  or  intuitive  of  the  phenomena  of  the  E^,  or  Mind.'* 
Again,  p.  810,  **  Consciousness  is  a  knowledge  of  what  is  now  and 
here  present  to  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  only  intuitive,  and  itt  object* 
exdutively  presentative^  We  must  confess  our  surprise,  that  with  the 
liberal  use  which  Prof.  Haven  has  made  of  Hamilton's  opinions,  and 
the  proper  deference  which  he  feels  for  his  authority,  he  should  have 
committed  this  oversight  The  distinction  does  not,  however,  rest  upon 
the  authority  of  Hamilton  alone.  The  German  psychologists,  from 
whom  Hamilton  adopted  it,  (not  the  name  but  the  conception,)  uni- 
formly apply  the  equivalents  intuitive  and  intuitions,  to  the  direct 
apprehension  of  mental  operations,  and  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  the 
cognition  of  sense  or  material  objects.  We  have  earlier  authority  for 
the  same  distinction,  and  that  is  John  Locke,  who  says,  B.  II,  Chap.  1, 
§  4,  "The  other  Fountain  from  which  experience  furnishes  the  under- 
standing with  Ideas,  is  the  Perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  within  u^ — which  operations  do  furnish  the  understanding  with 
another  set  of  Ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  Without ;  and 
such  are  Perception,  Thinking,  Doubting,  Believing,  Reasoning,  Know- 
ing, Willing — which  we  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves, 
do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas,  as  we  do 
from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.'* 

We  are  induced  to  protest  against  this  oversight  chiefly,  because 
it  has  led  Prof.  Haven  to  overlook  the  importance  and  reach  of  the 
power  itself^  and  to  leave,  comparatively,  out  of  sight,  the  moat  impo^ 
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tant  source  of  our  knowledge.  The  direct  tendency  of  this  oTersight  is 
to  carry  psychology  back  to  where  it  stood  before  Des  Cartes.  Pro£ 
Hsyen  ia  happily  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  own  definition,  for  on 
p.  60,  be  does  recognize  the  fact  that  in  Perception  there  is  a  tubjeetive 
as  well  as  an  o^eetive  element.  But  strangely  enough,  he  limits  the 
rabjective  element  in  this  case  to  the*  affection  of  the  **  sentient  organ- 
lUD,"  and  does  not  at  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  mind  cognizes 
its  own  activity,  as  distinguished  from  the  object  of  perception.  His 
second  thoughts  do  not  lead  him  to  ask  whether  the  mind  has  not  a 
preamtathe  knowledge  of  the  mental  operation  inrolved  in  Perception 
It  may  be  said  also,  that  in  his  analysis  of  consciousness,  he  also 
sobstantially  recognizes  the  power  and  its  results  wh^h  we  deem  so 
important.  He  does,  indeed,  but  this  only  increases  our  surprise,  that 
he  coald  have  overlooked  them  in  his  formal  definition,  and  should 
hare  followed  the  lead  of  this  incomplete  definition  in  his  entire  work, 
•0  as  seriously  to  vitiate  the  scientific  excellence,  and  greatly  to  injure 
tbe  practical  value  of  his  treatment  of  the  mind.  Thus  he  defines  the 
Representative  Power,  ^  as  the  faculty  of  conceiving  of  them,  [viz,  €»- 
(ami  o^'ecto,]  in  their  absence,  and  representing  them  to  itself.^  p.  82. 
Hamilton  says,  ^  the  Imaginatum  or  Phantasy^  in  its  most  extensive 
meaning,  is  the  faculty  rtpreientative  of  the  phenomena,  both  of  the 
external  and  internal  worlds.**  p.  809. 

Prof.  Haven  seems  to  have  been  thus  misled  from  the  outset,  by  a 
too  basty  consideration  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Remarks  on  Cion- 
sciousness,  and  to  have  fallen  into  the  oversight,  of  failing,  in  fact,  to  do 
jostice  to  that  power,  (whether  &culty  or  not,  we  do  not  discttss,)<by 
which  the  mind  cognizes  its  own  operations,  and  to  have  almost  dropped 
from  his  treatise  the  distinct  recognition  of  those  operations  and  states, 
which  make  up  each  man's  intellectual  world.  It  is  singular  that'  an 
author  who  provides  the  mind  so  liberally  with  original  Intuitions^  as 
of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Right,  should  have  failed  to  give  prominence 
to  that  intuition  of  its  own  states,  by  which  man  is  self-conscious,  and 
without  which  his  Intellect  could  have  no  dignity,  and  conscience  would 
be  an  impoesibility. 

Dr.  Gerh  art's*  work  has  been  also  submitted  to  our  inspection  by 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Lindsay  h  Blakiston.    The  outline  Treatise  on 

*  An  Iniroduetian  to  the  Study  of  Philo$<>phy,  with  an  Outline  TVeoHee  <m 
Logic.    By  Rev.  E.  V.  Gkrhabt,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
CoUege.    Philadelphia :  Lindsaj  A  BUkiston.    1858.     12mo.    pp.  859. 
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Logic,  whidi  occupies  somewhat  less  than  the  last  half  of  this  Tolume, 
is  translated,  with  a  slight  expansion,  from  the  Gennan  treatise  of  Dr. 
Beck.  The  original  is  remarkably  condensed,  exact  and  methodical — 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  multum  in  parvo.  We  know  not  the 
treatise  in  which  the  principles  of  logic  are  exhibited  so  clearly  and  with 
so  great  exactness  and  rigor.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  gi?en  in  the  En- 
glish language.  We  question,  however,  somewhat,  whether  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  beginner,  in  either  Logic  or 
Philosophy.  Its  terminology  is  abstract,  and  is  illustrated  by  no  ex- 
amples in  the  concrete  to  throw  light  upon  its  origin  or  application. 
The  elementary  student  needs,  most  of  all,  manifold  and  even  repeated 
examples,  and  it  is  only  by  the  constant  and  varied  presentation  of 
these,  that  the  abstract  can  be  made  familiar.  For  the  advanced  sta- 
dent  to  whom  these  abstractions  have  become  ^'household  words," 
such  a  treatise  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  other.  It  is  to  him  a  sug^ 
gestive  index  for  his  own  acquisitions — a  manual  by  which  he  can  re- 
vise and  correct  his  own  knowledge.  For  those,  also,  who  teach  by 
lectures,  it  would  seem  an  admirable  text-book,  from  which  to  expound, 
and  by  which  to  examine. 

The  portion  on  Philosophy  from  Rev.  Dr.  Gerhart,  is  Tery  much  after 
the  German  fashion,  in  respect  to  phraseology  and  modes  of  thinking. 
It  is  especially  interesting  to  the  curious,  as  it  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Philosophy  is  treated  by  certain  schools  of  Theolo- 
gians, in  its  relations  to  Ghristology.  To  present  this  view,  would  re- 
quire a  long  analysis.  To  discuss  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  in  sudi 
a  notice  as  this.  We  can  safely  commend  the  discussion  as  deserving 
the  attention  of  those  philosophically  disposed — ^for  its  novel  views^  as 
well  as  for  the  clearness  and  ability  with  which  they  are  presented  by 
the  much  respected  Author. 

We  will  call  attention  also  to  a  charming  little  book*  with  the  title 
of  the  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge.  It  treats  of  the  five  senses,  and 
in  a  most  fascinating  style.  Without  the  slightest  tinge  of  scientific 
phraseology,  there  is  conveyed  a  good  deal  of  exact  knowledge,  while 
all  the  thoughts  are  presented  in  a  playful  manner,  and  suggest  the 
most  pleasing  associations.    The  Autlior  considers  the  senses  from  three 

*  Th$  live  OaUway  of  KnouMge.  Bj  Gkobqk  Wilson,  K.  D.,  F.  R.  &, 
E.  Regius  Professor  of  Technologj  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  &c. 
Philadelphia :  Parry  &  McMillan.     1867.    24mo.    pp.  189.    Price,  50  cents. 
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points  of  Tiew :  viz,  **  1,  as  ministen  to  the  merely  animal  wants  of  the 
body ;  2d,  as  ministers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Intellect ;  and  Sd,  as 
ministers  to  the  gratification  of  the  perception  of  Beauty  and  its 
opposite."    As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  extract  the  following : 

**!£  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  shouted  for  joj  when  they  9am  the  sea,  I  am  sure 
there  was  another  burst  of  gladness  when  its  fresh  breath  first  filled  their  nostrils. 
The  fiur-wafted  scent  of  a  bean  field,  or  the  honey  odor  of  a  hill  covered  with 
heather,  has  in  a  moment  brought  before  the  homesick  sailor  the  rustic  cottage 
from  which  he  wishes  he  had  never  fled ;  and  all  the  memories  of  forgotten 
childhood  have  been  recalled  in  a  moment  to  an  aged  man  b  j  the  sweet  smell  of 
the  trodden  grass,  which  has  brought  up  the  vision  of  infant  gambols  three  score 
years  before,  among  the  new-cut  hay.  And  what  a  depressing  influence  have 
hateful  odors  upon  us,  and  how  much  do  they  deepen  our  dread  of  disease,  our 
abhorrence  of  death,  and  horror  of  the  grave?"    p.  97. 

The  book  is  fitted  to  excite  interest,  and  to  quicken  thought,  and 
would  be  a  well-chosen  and  welcome  gift  for  an  inquisitive  and  thought- 
ful youth. 

CHRISTIAN   PHILAKTHROPT    AND   BOUOATION. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.  have  recently  published  a  work  on  the 
Charity  of  the  Primitive  Churches,*  by  M.  Chastel  of  Geneva.  It  is  an 
admirable  book  translated  by  a  most  competent  hand.  The  original 
work  is  one  of  two  prize  essays  which  were  crowned  as  equal  by  the 
French  Academy,  and  which  were  both  written  by  Protestant  Profes- 
son.,  the  one  by  Prof.  Chastel  of  Geneva,  the  other  by  Prof.  C.  Schmidt 
of  Sirasburg.  The  prize  related  to  the  following  subject :  ^  to  investi- 
gate the  influence  of  charity  in  the  Roman  world  during  the  first  cen- 
tories  of  our  era,  and,  after  having  shown  how  at  once  it  respected  the 
rights  of  property  and  acted  by  persuasion  through  its  religious  virtue, 
to  point  out  by  its  institutions  the  new  spirit  with  which  it  penetrated 
dvil  society ."  This  question,  it  was  plain,  was  suggested  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848 — the  prize  being  proposed  the  next  year,  and  the  conflict 
between  the  rights  of  property  and  the  claim  of  the  poor  to  a  support 
from  the  state  being  then  a  subject  of  lively  discussion. 

As  we  have  had  the  hope  for  some  time  of  being  able  to  notice  these 
CSiristian  and  learned  works  more  at  large,  we  will  not  enter  further 
into  their  merits.    Since  they  were  published  in  the  original  French  at 

»  Tke  Chanty  of  tht  Primitive  Chvrehety  by  S.  Chastxl  ;  translated  bj  0.  A. 
Xatos.    J.  B.  Lipphicott  k  CkK  :  Philadelphia,    pp.  856. 
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Paris  in  1853.  A  new  work  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  Count  de  Cham- 
pagny,  and  written  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy  in  1855.  The  second  edition,  published  in  1856,  now 
lies  before  us. 

As  an  example  of  intelligent  and  practical  charity  in  recent  times, 
there  are  few  persons  more  deserving  of  mention  than  Thomas  H.  Oal- 
laudet.  His  memory  is  dear  to  New  Englanders,  among  whom  his  days 
were  chiefly  spent, — but  not  to  them  alone.  Wherever  in  both  hemis- 
pheres the  story  is  known  of  his  enei^,  his  wisdom  and  purity  of  character, 
he  is  revered  and  loved  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  a  true  Christian  philan- 
thropist. Shortly  after  his  decease,  an  eloquent  eulogy  delivered  before  the 
citizens  of  Hartford  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  was  printed  and  widely  cir- 
culated. A  classmate  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  late  Presi- 
ident  of  Amherst  College,  now  gives  the  public  a  more  extended  biog- 
raphy.* It  is  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  letters  and  other  original 
papers  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  all  exhibiting  the  faithful  piety,  the  un- 
wearied enterprise  and  the  rare  skill  in  devising  and  executing  new 
scheiAiCs  of  practical  benevolence  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distin- 


Although  generally  known  from  his  connection  with  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  which  he  was  the  recogniied 
founder,  (the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  where  twenty 
are  now  established,)  his  labors  for  the  relief  of  the  insane,  for  the  in- 
struction of  prisoners,  for  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  for  the 
introduction  of  good  text  books,  for  Uie  education  of  teachers,  are  still 
exerting  an  influence  not  only  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  where  he  so 
long  resided,  but  throughout  the  entire  land.  We  strongly  commend 
this  biography  of  a  noble  man,  especially  to  the  young;  who  cannot 
fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  strong  common  sense,  the  peculiar  public 
spirit,  and  the  deep-seated  Christian  principle  of  a  true  New  England 
citizen. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  distinguished  like  his  friend  and  townsman,  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  for  eflbrts  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  in  regard  to 
every  department  of  Education,  has  lately  published  a  volumef  on  Re- 

*  Lift  and  LabarM  of  Rev.  Thanuu  ff.  OallawUt,  LL.D.  By  Rev.  H.  Era' 
PHRKT,  D.  D.    New  York :  R.  Carter  k  Bros.     1867.    12mo.    pp.  440. 

f  JUfwrnaionf  Edueaiion.  By  H.  Babmard,  LL.  D.  Hartford :  F.  C.  BrowneO. 
1867.     8vo.    pp.  824. 
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formatorj  Education,  which  deserves  a  careful  consideration.  No  vol- 
ame  in  any  language  contains  so  much  information  upon  the  methods 
which  the  wisest  men  of  every  civilized  nation  have  adopted  for  the 
suppression  and  cure  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Particular  accounts  are 
given  of  the  celebrated  schools  at  Hamburg,  Mettray,  Ruysselede,  and 
Bed  Hill,  and  extended  quotations  are  made  from  the  writings  of  Wich- 
era,  De  Metz,  Ducpetiaux,  Hill  and  others  familiar  with  all  the  bearings 
of  this  subject.  Full  statements  are  also  given  of  other  institutions  in 
luly,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Wurtemberg,  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Great  Britain.  A  separate  volume  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country. 

We  notice  with  some  surprise  that  the  North  American  Review  for 
January,  in  a  long  article  on  Reformatory  Education,  does  not  refer  to 
this  comprehensive  volume,  where  it  might  have  obtained  more  recent 
&cts  and  valuable  illustrations  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  conventions,  including  official  delegates  from 
fsrious  countries  of  Europe,  have  been  held  at  Paris,  Brussels  and  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  to  discuss  among  other  things  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  Crimea  of  children,  and  of  reforming  such  youth  as  have  incurred 
the  penalties  of  the  law.  A  similar  assembly  composed  of  delegates 
from  different  parts  of  our  own  land  was  held  in  New  York  last  May,, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge.  The  President 
of  this  institution,  Mr.  Oliver  S.  Strong,  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for 
the  part  he  took  in  bringing  together  so  many  persons  familiar  with  the 
solject  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  in  conducting  the  preliminary  ar- 
raagenienta  essential  to  a  successful  conference.  A  volume  has  just  ap- 
peared,* giving  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  About  seventy-five 
persons,  mostly  connected  in  one  way  and  another  wiih  Houses  of  K^f- 
oge,  State  Reform  Schools,  or  Juvenile  Asylums,  came  together  and  pre- 
sented in  informal  statements  theix  views  upon  the  extent  and  causes  of 
Jnvenile  crime,  and  especially  upon  the  best  methods  of  prevention  and 
reformation.  The  report  is  full  of  valuable  practical  su^estions  by 
practical  men.  A  second  Convention  is  to  be  held  next  May,  when  it 
may  be  hoped  that  more  elaborate  papers  will  be  presented  on  these  im- 
portant topics. 

Mr.  Brace,  the  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  has  printed 

*  Proeeedingt  of  th§  first  Convention  of  the  Managers  of  Houeee  of  Refuge  and 
SckooU  of  Reform,  held  in  New  York,  May,  1857.     New  York,  1857.  8vo. 
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the  Address  which  he  gave  in  November  last  to  the  Ladies  engaged  in 
the  Industrial  Schools  of  New  York.*  Six  schools,  providing  for  1176 
children  are  now  connected  with  the  above  named  Societj,  and  1100 
poor  children,  are  cared  for  in  other  similar  schools.  Mr.  Brace  speaks 
earnestly  against  the  evils  of  ^^soup  kitchens,'*  which  with  other  schemes 
of  indiscriminate  bounty,  are  suggested  in  smaller  towns  than  New  York, 
as  demanded  by  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Dr.  Chalmers  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  careless  almsgiving,  and  his  views  are  worthy  of 
study  in  a  winter  like  the  present 

HISTORY   AND   BIOGRAPHT. 

No  person  has  been  so  entirely  under  the  ban  in  these  United  States 
as  Aaron  Burr,  except  Benedict  Arnold.  Ail  parties  have  cursed  him ; 
all  kinds  of  men,  for  instance  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and 
John  Adams,  have  thought  badly  of  him ;  his  own  friend  gave  the  last 
stab  to  his  memory.  It  is  kind  and  brave  perhaps  of  Mr.  Partonf  to 
soften  down  the  dark  colors  of  Burr's  character  by  a  few  strokes  of  his 
pencil ;  but  even  the  biographer,  who  is  so  apt  to  convert  into  a  hero  the 
man  whose  life  he  writes,  is  unable  to  do  more  in  this  instance  than  to 
praise  single  traits  in  Burr ;  he  could  have  done  much  the  same  serrioe 
to  Benedict  Arnold.  He  imputes  to  him,  and,  no  doubt,  justly,  great 
courage,  self-reliance,  hopefulness  and  activity  of  mind,  with  uncommon 
sagacity  and  fertility  of  resources,  but  there  is  hardly  a  single  good 
trait  of  moral  character  which  he  does  not  deny  to  him.  He  was  not 
true.  He  flattered  women  'on  principle,'  (p.  162 ;)  hisinterconrsewith 
men  was  not  hearty  nor  direct ;  his  system  of  education  as  well  as  of 
life  was  *  fatally  deceptive,'  says  Mr.  Parton.  He  admits  that  Burr  was 
a  tricky  lawyer ;  he  had  no  religious  and  little  moral  sensibility ;  he  never 
showed  the  slightest  remorse  at  killing  Hamilton ;  he  violated  the  rales 
of  honor  in  attempting  to  bring  officers  of  the  army  into  measures  incon- 
sistent with  their  duty ;  he  used  other  people's  money  as  if  it  was  his 
own ; — ^in  fact,  not  to  repeat  the  long  list  of  his  defects  and  bad  qualities, 
he  had  neither  faith  nor  heart,  nor  any  great  aim  in  life.  He  did  not 
put  faith  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  the  constitution.  He  had  not  moial 
capacity  to  think  well  of  Washington. 

*  Addr€M  on  ths  Induatrial  School  Movement,  by  C.  L.  Brack.  New  York : 
1867.     8vo,  pp.  27. 

t  The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  J.  Parton.  -New  York :  Mason  k 
Brothers.    1868.    pp.  696. 
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Burr  was  notoriously  lioenUotts,  but  Mr.  Parton  thinks  he  has  rescued 
him  from  the  slanders  of  Matthew  L.  Davis,  Burr's  friend,  when  he  re- 
duces down  his  oflfenses  against  purity  to  the  peccadillo  of  meeting 
women  half  way  in  sin.  He  would  not  attempt  unsuspecting  innocence, 
not  he !  But  he  would  commit  adultery  and  had  illicit  amours  when 
he  was  past  three  score  and  ten,  and  loved  the  reputation  of  more  crimes 
than  he  even  committed.  All  this  Mr.  Parton  admits,  and  deserves  the 
indignation  of  society  for  making  so  little  of  Burr's  offenses.  Burr's 
worst  fault,  he  says,  (p.  622,)  *  was  a  reckless  generosity  in  the  use  of 
money.'  Compared  to  this  fault  then  liis  lust,  revenge,  selfishness  and 
other  vicious  traits,  which  his  biographer  owns  to  condemn,  come  nearer 
to  the  side  of  virtues.  With  such  moral  principles  Mr.  Parton  is  not  fit 
to  teach  his  young  countrymen.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  ^  damning 
with  faint  censure,'  but  it  is  the  author  in  such  cases  who  damns 
himself. 

We  have  examined  the  Memoirs  of  Elkanah  WatBon,*  in  the  hope  of 
learning  something  of  the  great  men,  and  great  events,  which  mark  the 
period  in  which  he  lived — ^from  1758  to  1848.  During  his  life- time, 
there  occurred  the  most  important  changes  in  the  social  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  A  Biography  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  character  and  principles  of  any  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  those  times  would  be  of  especial  interest,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  anything  of  real  value  in  the  book  before  us. 

On  September  4, 1777,  Elkanah  Watson  commenced  a  journey  from 
Providence,  R.  L,  to  Charleston,  8.  C,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Braadywine,  and  at  about  the  time  of  the  advance  of  the  British  on 
Philadelphia.  The  brilliant  northern  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the 
surrender  ci  Gen.  Burgoyne,  soon  followed.  It  was  about  the  time 
when  articles  of  confederation  between  the  thirteen  **  United  States 
of  America  "  were  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  when  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France  was  concluded,  but  there  is  nothing  more  stirring  in  his  ac^ 
eooDt  than  the  finding  a  n^rro  hung  in  chains,  in  Viiginia,  and  the 
knocking  down  an  impertinent  barber  in  North  Carolina.  Two  years 
subsequent,  Mr.  Watson  visited  Europe,  where  he  spent  five  years  in 

*  Men  tind  Ihnes  of  the  Bevolution^  or  Mtmovn  o/Mkanah  WaUtm^  including 
his  Joomsl  of  Tntvels  in  Europe  and  America  from  the  year  1777  to  1842,  and 
his  correspondence  with  public  men,  and  reminiscences  and  incidents  of 
the  American  Bevolution.  Edited  by  his  son,  Winsk>w  C.  Watson.  2d  Edition. 
New  York :  Dana  ^  Co.     18 57. 
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France,  England  and  Holland,  but  although  we  find  such  names  aa  Dr. 
Franklin,  Tbomaa  Paine,  Silas  Deane,  Lord  Shelburn,  Watt,  Burke,  Pitt, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  John  Adams  in  the  table  of  contents,  we  find  little 
respecting  any  of  these  persons,  and  that  little  of  trifling  consequence. 
He  professes  to  have  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with  John  Adams 
and  Franklin,  and  to  have  corresponded  familiarly  with  the  former  for 
fifty  years,  yet  we  learn  nothing  new  respecting  either  of  these  great 
men,  and  the  few  letters  of  Adams  which  are  published  have  little  in- 
terest. 

In  1784,  he  embarked  on  a  sloop  from  Boston  to  New  York  with 
Rufus  King,  Eibridge  Gerry  and  Judge  Sullivan,  on  their  way  to  Con- 
gress, but  records  the  fact  only  as  an  '*  illustration  of  the  mode  and 
flEUiiliUes  of  traveling,  existing  at  the  period.** 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Watson's  life  appears  to  have  been  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84,  in  the  year  1842,  at  his  residence  in  Berk* 
shire  county,  Massachusetts. 

There  has  also  been  laid  before  us  a  collection  of  sketches*  of  no 
great  value  as  history,  but  illustrative  of  some  of  the  important  events 
which  have  occurred  in  France,  more  particularly  since  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  It  would  be  more  valuable,  if  its  scope  was  more  restricted. 

TRAVELS. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Brace  is  fevorably  known  to  the  American  public  as  an  au- 
thor, by  his  "  Home  Life  in  Germany,**  and  *'  Hungary  in  1851 ;"  and  as 
A  philanthropist,  by  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  ''  Children*s  Aid  Society** 
in  New  York.  His  habits  of  observation,  his  genial  character,  and 
his  experience  in  mingling  with  men,  fit  him  to  be  a  traveler,  and  his  easy 
manner  of  communicating  the  results  of  his  travels  makes  his  booki 
pleasing  to  the  reader. 

His  recent  work  f  is  the  account  of  a  summer  trip  to  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  presents  us  with  an  animated  picture  of  the  country  and 
people  as  he  saw  them.  We  are  sometimes  pleased  with  a  description  of 
natural  scenery,  not  too  elaborate  or  ambitious  in  style,  but  simple,  natural 
and  impressive ;  then  amused  with  incidents  of  travel  in  a  country  very 

*  MemorabU  tcenu  in  French  Hutary^  dx,,  bj  Samuel  M.  Smuckka.  New 
York:  MUler,  Orton  &  Co.    pp.  886. 

t  Th$  Iforte'Folk  ;  or,  a  Vint  to  the  Homes  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Bj  Ghab. 
LoRXMG  Brack.    New  York :  Chas.  Scribner.    1857.    pp.  616» 
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different  from  our  own  ;  then  entertained  with  an  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  people,  as  in  his  description  of  a  dinner  in  Norway,  and  of  anoth- 
er in  Sweden  ;  now  we  are  introduced  to  a  Bonder^s  farm  in  Norway, 
and  now  to  the  estate  of  a  Swedish  Count  In  short,  Mr.  Brace  does  not 
give  a  history  of  the  Norse  folk,  or  a  thorough,  systematic  view  of  their 
present  condition,  but  a  lively  sketch  of  the  scenery,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, institutions  and  religion  of  the  country,  as  they  appear  to  an  in- 
telligent traveler  in  a  trip  of  a  few  months.  To  those  who  wish  such 
information,  we  cheerfully  recommend  this  book. 

We  have  before  us  also  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  with  Mexico,* 
in  a  personal  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  an  acting  suigeon  with 
General  Taylor's  division  of  the  army  during  that  war. 

The  official  account  of  that  campaign  and  the  additional  accounts  by 
those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  it,  and  who  were  qualified  by  their 
position  and  experience  to  describe  it  have  already  given  to  the  world  all 
that  is  really  of  permanent  value,  and  the  present  book  is  composed  of 
such  random  sketches  as  may  serve  for  railroad  reading,  when  one  has 
no  better,  but  can  hardly  take  a  high  rank  in  the  world  of  letters. 

BCIBNOB. 

"Prof.  Porter's  Text  Book,  Principles  of  Obemistryf —  has  many  excellen- 
cies which  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  the  teacher  who  u  obliged  to 

nstnict  by  recitation.  Most  of  our  elementary  treatises  on  Chemistry, 
are  better  adapted  as  compendiums  to  assist  students  who  hear  lectures, 
than  as  text  books  for  schools.  They  are  almost  invariably  too  full  of 
Cscts,  and  facts  which  are  so  disconnected  that  to  learn  a  lesson  in  them 
ke  committing  to  memory  a  page  of  a  dictionary.  It  is  not  many  years 
ago  that  there  was  but  just  enough  of  Chemistry  to  fill  an  ordinary  school- 
book.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  decide  what  to  leave  out  Prof.  Porter  has 
made  a  judicious  selection  of  topics,  treats  them  clearly,  and  with  scien- 

fie  accuracy.  The  experimental  illustrations  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  of  such  simplicity  and  ease  of  execution,  that  every  common  school 

*  CkUe  Con  Came  ;  w  the  Camp  and  field.  By  S.  Comfton  Smith,  M.  D.  New 
Tori[ :  Miller  &  Curtis. 

f  Prineipiee  of  CKemieiry  ;  embraciDg  the  most  recent  discoTeries  in  the  sci- 
ence, and  the  outlines  of  its  application  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  Illustrated 
by  Dumerous  experiments,  newly  adapted  to  the  simplest  apparatus.  By  Johm  A* 
PoBTxa,  A.  M.,  H.  D ,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  Yale  College.    New 

oriL :  A.  a  Barnes  dk  Co. 
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may  provide  them.  All  the  important  leading  principles  of  the  scienoe  are 
brought  out  as  far  as  is  desirable  in  such  a  text  book,  and  the  Chemistry 
of  the  common  arts, — of  agriculture,  of  metallurgy,  of  the  kitchen,  of 
photography,  &c,  is  concisely  presented. 

We  mention,  also,  a  First  Book  of  Chemistry,*  by  Prof.  John  A,  Por- 
ter, and  a  First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy ,f  by  Prof- 
W.  A.  Norton,  of  Yale  College. 

They  are  admirable  "  First  Books'*  for  young  philosophers.  The  main 
doctrines  of  the  Physical  Sciences  are  made  evident  by  means  of  their 
most  familiar  or  most  striking  facts.  These  text  books  are  not  the  pro- 
ductions of  amateurs  or  dilletanti^  but  of  men  profoundly  convensant 
with  Natural  Science,  who  are  able  to  use  to  advantage  the  catechetical 
methods  of  instruction,  asking  the  right  questions,  and  giving  the  right 
answers. 

BELLES   LBITRES   AND   MI80ELLANT. 

We  can  never  think  without  a  sigh  of  the  fate  of  the  refined  and  ac- 
complished author  of  these  and  kindred  volumes.^  We  shudder  to 
think  of  one  so  animated  by  noble  principles  refined  by  pure  tastes  and 
warm  affections,  as  overwhelmed  by  the  awful  calamity  that  engulfed 
the  Arctic,  and  perishing  in  the  mid-ocean.  His  untimely  death,  has 
enriched  our  literature  with  a  few  priceless  volumes,  which  by  their  crit. 
ical  sagacity,  pure  Caste  and  truly  Christian  feeling,  will  do  much,  we 
trust,  for  the  aesthetic  education  of  the  American  youth.  Among  so 
many  influences  in  our  politics,  literature  and  society  which  tend  to  pol- 
lute, and  if  not  to  pollute,  to  degrade  and  vulgarize  the  taste  of  many 
circles  that  call  themselves  educated,  it  is  cheering  to  discern  here  and 
there  any  token  for  good.  We  hail  every  such  sign  of  better  promise, 
and  give  it  our  heartiest  good  wishes. 

The  literary  tastes  of  a  community  have  more  to  do  with  its  moral 
health  and  even  with  its  political  and  social  integrity,  than  is  generally 

•  HrH  Book  of  ChemiMtry  and  Allied  Seience^,  including  an  outline  of  Agrt- 
cultural  Chemistry,  By  Prof.  John  A.  Portxb,  of  Yale  Ck>Uege.  New  York ;  k. 
S.  Barnes  k  Co. 

t  Firet  Booh  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  By  Profl  W.  A.  Nortok, 
of  Yale  College.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co. 

X  Lectures  on  English  Literature^  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  By  Hkkrt  Rbid 
Third  Edition,  revieed  and  corrected.  Philadelphia :  Parry  k  McMillan.  1855. 
12mo.,  pp.  411.  Price,  $1  26. 

X  Lectures  on  English  History  and  Tragic  Poetry ^  as  illtutratedby  Shakespeare, 
By  Hehbt  Rskd.    Parry  k  McMillan     1866.     12mo.,  pp.  466.    Price,  $1  26. 
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believed.  An  aspiring  joung  man  who  seeks  and  is  certain  to  find  a 
wide  circle  of  influence,  is  often  more  afifected  in  his  principles  and  con- 
dnct  by  his  fiivorite  authors  than  a  superficial  observer  can  estimate,  and 
than  those  who  judge  of  all  men  as  alike  venal  in  the  market,  are  dis- 
posed to  believe.  A  circle  of  young  ladies,  whose  taste  in  respect  to 
reading  is  pure  and  elevated,  and  whose  views  of  art  and  literature 
are  rightly  formed,  pass  through  an  education  that  will  cause  their 
entire  womanhood  to  shine  at  the  fireside  and  in  society  with  its  appro- 
priate dignity  and  grace.  So  on  the  other  hand,  a  defective  literary 
taste  may  mar  the  finest  proportions  of  nature,  or  leave  unfinished  an 
education  in  other  respects  complete,  whether  in  man  or  woman ;  while 
a  taste  that  is  corrupt  will  degrade  the  character,  if  it  does  not  bring 
dishonor  and  guilt  upon  the  life. 

Prof.  Reed  excites  a  quiet  but  warm  enthusiasm  in  the  authors  whom 
he  commends  and  the  characters  whom  he  admires.^  He  dwells  upon 
their  excellencies  with  unfeigned  love.  He  delights  to  present  their 
beauties  in  a  fine  relief,  and  to  extenuate  or  shade  their  defects,  by  a 
generous  palliation.  We  do  not  think  him  always  correct  His  partial 
fondness  sometimes  misleads  his  judgment.  But  his  too  favorable  ver- 
dicts are  the  result  of  principles  and  tastes  that  we  approve.  He  may 
ha^e  confined  himself  too  narrowly  to  a  particular  school.  But  within 
that  school  were  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Arnold,  each  of  whom 
tanght  a  Catholic  taste  in  literature  and  a  generous  toleration  of  diver- 
gent principles  in  politics  and  religion,  provided  there  was  nobleness  of 
aim  and  a  Christian-like  faith. 

It  has  been  our  custom  of  late  to  say  to  all  the  young  friends  who 
aak  OS  *  What  books  shall  we  readf  'By  all  means  read  as  soon  as 
possible  the  works  of  Prof.  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  and  these  will  excite 
and  guide  you  to  the  reading  of  many  more.'  This  advice  we  are 
prompted  cordially  to  repeat,  by  the  two  volumes  upon  our  table. 

The  Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory*  is  a  very  interesting  book.  I'o 
the  student  of  oratory,  it  will  prove  more  than  interesting,  for  it  abounds 
with  sound  oratorical  precepts,  and  is  animated  with  a  glowing  zeal  for 
the  art.  The  author  highly  appreciates  the  value  of  public  speaking, 
and  writes,  therefore,  with  earnestness  and  force.  No  student  can  read 
what  he  has  written  without  catching  something  from  the  glow  of  his 
enthusiasm. 

*  The  Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,  by  Edward  G.  Parkkr.  Boston : 
Wliittemore,  Nflesa^HalL    1857. 
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The  Author  divides  his  general  subject  into  the  Oratory  of  Congress, 
the  Oratory  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Oratory  of  the  Platform,  including  un- 
der the  latter,  the  Oratory  of  the  Pulpit.  We  find  familiar  names 
grouped  under  these  several  heads ;  Clay,  Webster  and  Ames ;  Pinck- 
ney  and  Choate ;  Everett,  Chapin,  Beecher,  and  Phillips.  There  are 
those  in  this  assemblage  of  orators,  who  would  be  placed  by  unanimous 
vote  in  the  highest  rank;  although  of  the  others,  some  might  doubt 
But  they  are  at  least,  all,  distinguished  names,  and,  in  one  important 
respect,  no  one  can  question  the  judiciousness  of  the  selection — each  is 
a  good  model  of  a  distinct  kind  of  oratory.  Clay  is  not  more  distinct 
in  the  style  of  his  eloquence  from  Webster,  than  is  Pinckney  from  Ev- 
erett, or  Choate  from  Phillips.  Indeed,  the  great  diversity  in  the  natural 
character  and  training  of  the  several  orators  whom  the  author  has  se- 
lected, both  suggests  and  demands  an  equal  diversity  of  topics  of  re- 
mark. And  here  we  give  our  Author  unqualified  praise.  He  character- 
izes well ;  he  paints  to  the  life.  He  has  seen  for  himself,  and  discrimin- 
ates with  judgment  and  taste.  His  portrait  of  Pinckney  is  by  far  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  great  advocate ;  we  prefer  it  to  any  other 
in  the  volume.  Besides,  the  author  has  a  true  idea  of  what  genuine 
oratory  is,  and  he  has  laid  down,  in  connection  with  his  descriptions,  some 
of  the  most  important  precepts  of  the  oratorical  art.  This  is  doing  a 
good  service  to  the  student,  for  he  finds  here  precept  illustrated  by  prac- 
tice. We  ought  to  mention,  also,  that  Mr.  Parker  has  taken  pains  fre- 
quently to  hear  most  of  those  of  whom  he  writes,  and  he  informs  us 
that  "  many  of  the  illustrative  remarks  and  conversations  alluded  to  in 
the  volume,  especially  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Choate,  were 
expressed  directly  to  the  Author,  or  in  his  presence,  by  these  gentlemen." 
These  remarks  and  anecdotes  have  not  before  been  published,  and 
are,  many  of  them,  highly  interesting  and  characteristic. 

The  style  in  which  this  volume  is  written  is  that  of  an  earnest  man. 
There  is  at  times  much  condensation  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
throughout  great  brilliancy  of  language. 

The  volume,  we  observe,  is  dedicated  **To  my  Alma  Mater,  'Yale,' 
whose  great  Societies,  *The  Brothers  in  Unity'  and  'Linonia,'"  the  au- 
thor adds,  **  are  nurseries  of  manly  debate."  The  debaters  of  these  So- 
cieties, both  those  now  in  training,  and  those  engaged  in  the  contests  of 
real  life,  may  well  be  proud  of  this  production  of  one  of  their  number. 
They  may  gain  from  it  new  enthusiasm,  and  be  encouraged  to  increased 
efibrts.     Its  pages  will  show  how  much  of  toil  and  labor  is  necessary  to 
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the  consummate  orator,  but  they  will  also  conviDce  them  how  muoh  may 
be  acquired  by  such  toil  and  labor. 

The  story  of  •*  The  Hallig  "*  by  a  Lutheran  minister  has  now  been 
for  a  long  time  before  the  public ;  yet  we  will  make  mentiou  of  it  as  it 
has  been  sent  to.  us  for  examination.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  instructive 
tale.  The  Author  commenced  his  pastoral  labors  by  ministering  to  a 
small  congregation  of  fifty  persons,  on  a  little  island  in  the  north  sea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Denmark,  and  the  story  illustrates  the  scenery 
and  the  domestic  life  of  the  humble  inhabitants  of  that  region,  while 
its  aim  is  to  teach  an  unfailing  trust  in  God.  The  fiction  is  simple 
and  transparent,  and  the  story  reminds  us  of  the  tales  by  Miss  Bremer, 
while  its  religious  tone  is  higher  than  that  of  hers  generally  is. 

The  translation,  by  our  accomplished  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Marsh,  is 
beautifully  executed,  preserving  the  natural  and  simple  character  of  the 
original  work  with  the  purity  of  the  English  language. 

Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln  have  submitted  to  our  notice  a  work  which 
treats  in  a  familiar  way  of  many  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  modern 
times,  and  the  mutual  support  and  dependence  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  title  is  ^  Knowledge  is  Power.^f  We  take  pleasure  in  commending  it 
to  our  readers.  The  Author,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  subject,  traces  the 
history  of  productive  labor,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in  England. 
His  facta  and  illustrations  are  drawn  from  various  branches  of  industry, 
such  as  printing  and  paper  making,  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  needles, 
hats  and  gloves,  silk,  linen  and  woolen  fabrics ;  the  cotton  giu  and  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and  many  other  branches  of 
industry. 

It  ia  not  a  scientific  work,  nor  is  it  intended  for  learned  men,  but  con. 
tains  much  valuable  information  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  conveyed  in 
a  familiar  way  and  illustrated  in  a  popular  manner.  It  will  be  sought 
by  practical  mechanics  and  by  all  who  desire  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed. 


*  T%8  EaUig,  or  the  Stuepfold  in  the  Waters,  a  tale  of  humble  life  on  the  coast 
of  Behleswig  ,traiislated  from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  Gkorok  P.  Mabsh.  Boston : 
Gould  ft  Lincoln,    pp.  298. 

f  KncmUdge  U  Power^  a  view  of  the  Productive  Forcefi  of  Modem  Society  and 
the  Besolts  of  Labor,  Capital  and  SkiU,  bj  Charles  Knight.  Revised  and  edited 
with  additions  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.    Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln,    pp.  603. 
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The  title  of  Mrs.  Tuthiirs  new  book*  is  the  wont  thing  about  it! 
'^  Get  Money."  It  is  an  uDfinished  sentence  which  hardly  provokes  our 
curiosity.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Is  it  an  exhortation  to  us  to  get  rich ! 
We  find  ourselves  recalling  the  old  condemnation  pronounced  upon  those 
who  make  haste  to  be  rich. 

But  the  Author*s  name  assures  us.  Mrs.  Tuthill  always  writes  with  a 
good  end  in  view,  and  *^ honesty  is  the  best  policy'*  seems  to  be  the 
key  to  the  moral  of  this  story. 

The  little  hero,  who  gets  rich  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  proves  him- 
self to  be  of  true  metal  in  various  trying  scenes — ^before  robbers  in  a 
haunted  house,  when  under  unjust  arrest,  in  peril  among  mutineers  at 
sea,  and  again  when  he  becomes  the  discoverer  of  uncounted  gold. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  his  having  had  a  good  mother;  his 
eariy  principles  have  been  formed  upon  Bible  rules,  and  honest  and 
straightforward  in  all  his  dealings,  he  makes  even  the  ili-dispoAed  ac- 
knowledge his  manliness  and  worth. 

This  book  is  written  for  young  people,  and  cannot  but  amuse  them, 
by  its  liveliness  and  variety. 

We  did  not  expect  to  find,  in  a  story  from  the  pen  of  the  Lamplighter, 
80  straightforward  and  consistent  a  plan  as  we  have  in  Mabel  Vaughan.f 
The  hair-breadth  escapes  and  sudden  changes  of  fortune  which  came 
with  such  incredible  variety  and  rapidity  to  the  heroine  of  the  Author's 
former  production  had  prepared  us  for  something  very  different  from 
what  we  have  found  here.  In  the  story  before  us,  we  foresee  from  the 
very  first,  how  the  early  Christian  training  which  Mabel  received  from 
her  kind  friend  in  the  country,  is  to  prepare  her  to  act  in  all  that  is 
before  her. 

We  are  not  disappointed ;  she  proves  the  solace  of  her  father,  the 
benefactress  of  the  poor,  makes  all  happy  around  her,  and  gives  us  a 
striking  contrast  to  her  worldly  sister,  who,  having  fallen  a  victim  to 
her  own  excesses,  dies,  untended  and  almost  uncared  for. 

The  episode  of  the  little  lame  Rosa,  happy  despite  her  pain  and 
poverty,  always  wearing  a  bright  face,  and  having  a  cheerful  word  to 
say,  because  her  mind  is  so  calm  and  full  of  hopes  beyond  herself  and 
her  poor  life  here,  is  complete  and  beautiful  enough  in  itself  to  com- 
mend the  whole  book.    We  like  these  quiet  pictures  of  every-day  life 

« 
*  Get  Money,    By  Mrs.  L.  G.  Tuthill.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     1858. 
pp.  284. 
t  McM  Vauyhan.    Boston:  Jewett  k  Oo.    1857. 
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amoDg  the  yirtuous  poor.    They  are  always  refreshing  oases  after  view- 
ing the  sunnier  and  more  dazzling  scenes  of  life  among  the  wealthy. 

At  the  close  of  the  story  we  are  gratified  with  a  happy  marriage, 
which  seems  to  be  the  novel  writer's  reward  in  store  for  a  good  heroine, 
and  we  shut  the  book  with  our  sense  of  justice  gratified,  and  commend 
it  to  our  next  friend,  as  a  very  pleasing  story. 

We  have  read  also  a  pleasantly  written  volume*  which  is  designed  to 
explain  and  illustrate  that  mode  of  Christian  Baptism,  which  admits  the 
children  of  believers  to  a  participation  in  the  Sacrament  Few  treatises 
on  this  ordinance  are  so  attractive,  and  in  many  particulars  so  conclu- 
tire.  The  domestic  pictures  display  at  once  the  absurdity  and  unchris- 
tisD  nature  of  the  doctrine,  maintained  by  the  Anabaptists ;  while  they 
also  depict  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  accounts, 
concerning  the  performance  of  this  rite. 

We  demur  however  from  the  theory  of  Sacramental  e£5ciency  in  the 
Seal,  notwithstanding  the  writer's  protest  against  Puseyism ;  for  few  are 
subtle  enough  to  detect  his  distinction  ;  since  either,  there  is  or  is  not  a 
mjstic  and  supernatural  infusion  by  the  physical  sign,  and  if  that — 
then,  why  not  baptismal  regeneration  f 

Instead  of  this  fancy,  why  not  avow  the  great  fact  of  a  spiritual  unity, 
between  the  parent  and  child,  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  underly- 
ing the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity,  and  giving  both  power  and  per- 
manence to  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  ?  The  timid  concessions  of  the 
Author  on  this  point,  suggest  the  thought,  that  he  may  have  dreaded 
to  have  his  production  associated  with  a  well-known  treatise  on  Christian 
Nurture,  which,  after  being  approbated  and  published  by  a  committee, 
was  suddenly  suspected  of  heresy,  and  forthwith  ejected,  when  certain 
theological  censors  in  that  neighborhood  signified  their  displeasure. 

Neither  does  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  visible  Church, 
as  described,  satisfy  our  convictions.  The  dispute  about  a  name  is  of 
•mall  account,  and  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  objections 
to  styling  these  children  church  members,  without  a  prefix,  showing  that 
they  are  not  in  full  communion.  The  Author  of  this  volume,  however, 
implies,  that  we  are  to  expect  from  the  child  baptized  in  infancy,  and 
educated  by  faithful  Christian  guardians,  the  same  experience  as  proof 
of  regeneration,  as  from  those  who  have  lived  to  adult  years  unenlight- 
ened in  their  duty,  and  who  have  given  themselves  over  to  profanity  and 
lascivionsness. 

*  Bertha  and  her  Baptiim,  By  tile  Author  of  Agnes  and  the  little  Key.  Sec- 
ond Edition.    Boston :  S.  E.  Whipple  &  Company,  161  Washington  St.    1857. 
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If  the  space  employed  in  attempting  to  establish  a  mystic  efficiency 
in  the  symbol,  had  been  occupied  with  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformers,  and  of  the  Christian  Charch  in  the  past,  whereby 
the  baptized  children  of  believing  parents  are  taught  to  feel  the 
responsibility  of  deciding,  upon  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  whether 
they  will  consent  to  the  vows  made  in  their  behalf,  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  so  enter  upon  the  privileges  of  dis- 
ciples, we  should  have  regarded  the  treatise  as  more  complete.  Not- 
withstanding these  defects,  the  volume  is  adapted  to  relieve  objections 
which  perplex  some  in  respect  to  this  blessed  Sacrament 

'We  commend  the  little  volume  with  the  tille  of  Agnes  and  the  Little 
Key  *  to  all  who  are  sorrowing  under  the  divine  disposal  of  iheir 
treasures  in  laying  them  up  in  heaven.  The  Author  has  selected  a 
theme  especially  suited  to  his  peculiar  genius,  and  his  sweet  thoughts 
breathe  holy  incense  above  the  grave  of  his  child.  In  this  world,  where 
grief  and  trial  are  our  portion,  such  a  book  is  always  timely;  and 
many  a  despondent  mourner  will  bless  the  guide  who  taught  the  way 
to  glory  in  affliction. 

In  Here  and  Hereafter,f  the  Author's  aim  seems  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  to  make  out  an  eutertaining  story,  as  to  show  by  a  striking  con- 
trast of  two  married  lives,  which  are  the  wiser  and  happier — devotees  of 
the  world  or  large-hearted  Christians,  such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  are 
represented  to  be. 

Without  any  special  plot,  or  striking  incident,  the  book  commends 
itself  to  us  through  its  good  genius,  this  Christian  lady,  who  in  befriend- 
ing the  unhappy,  and  in  bearing  patiently  her  own  trials,  might  be  an 
ensample  to  all. 

The  pleasing  moral  satire  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear "  has  proved  its 
popularity  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  having  so  many  imitators. 
*'  Nothing  to  Do,"t  and  "  Nothing  to  You,"t  are  executed  in  good  style 
of  spirit  and  illustration,  but  neither  in  tone  nor  in  spirit  are  they  equal 
to  their  standard. 

*  Agne$  and  ike  LittU  Key,,  cr  Bereaved  Parentt  instnteUd  and  comforted  hjf 
lur  faiher.  Second  Edition.  Boston:  S.  K.  Whipple  k  Ck>.,  161  Washingtoii 
street.     1867. 

f  Here  and  HereafUr^  or  the  Two  Aliare,  By  Anna  Atbsrtox.  Boston :  Crosby, 

Kichols  k  Co. 
{  Nothing  to  Tott— Nothing  to  Do  !    Kew  York :  Wiley  k  Halsted.     1867. 
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abt.  l-spirituausm  tested  by  science. 

Tbb  oo-caned  spiritaaliflwof  onr  day  has  been  abundaiillj 
denounced,  bat  it  still  enrvires,  and  in  one  sense  at  least,  it  is 
a  fact ;  for  at  this  moment,  and  in  all  enlightened  countries, 
it  ooeapies  the  attention  of  thonsands  <^  intelligent  men  and 
wom^i. 

Not  only  is  it  living  among  its  avowed  and  notorious  advo^ 
cates,  but  it  enters  into  the  daily  thoughts,  and  has  become 
part  of  the  creed,  and  very  religion  of  numbers  who  ke^ 
their  own  coonsel,  ashamed  to  enconuter  the  coDtempt  of  the 
imbdieving ;  while  everywhere  among  the  most  honest  and 
coltivaited,  are  to  be  found  those  who  firmly  hold  the  facts  o£ 
&e  manifestations  wi&ont  attempting  to  decide  whether  they 
be  apiritnal  or  physical. 

To  one  class  of  people,  that  which,  on  the  whole,  in- 
dudes  oar  most  reliable  heads  and  steady  hearts,  the  word 
*  qiiritnalism '  is  a  synonym  for  delusion,  fanaticism,  and 
braia-weakness ;  it  is  a  prurient  curiosity  about  mysteries  tiMt 
are  impenetrable;  it  is  the  sister  of  superstitious  iguoraiioe, 
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the  handmaid  of  perv^erted  passion,  the  incentive  to  crime,  and 
the  fruitful  occasion  of  insanity.  By  some  of  these,  the  phe- 
nomena of  spiritualism  are  believed  to  be  out  and  out  the  work 
of  Satan  himself— his  latest  invention  for  consummating  the 
ruin  of  mankind. 

There  is  another  large  and  respectable  class,  of  men,  who 
stand  on  middle  ground,  who  feel  that  they  cannot  discredit 
the  testimony  of  &e  host  <^  witnesses  who  affirm  there  is  a 
spark  of  truth,  a  standing-place  of  fact,  in  spiritualism.  They 
have  seen  too,  with  their  own  eyes,  and  are  convinced  that 
tables  do  tip,  and  that  rape  are  given.  But  they  cannot  attrib- 
ute it  to  any  supernatural  agency.  They  believe  the  matter  is 
worth  investigation,  though  t^ey  can  offer  no  clue  to  its  un- 
derstanding. They  desire,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  it 
should  be  cleared  up,  and  stripped  of  its  fatal  charm. 

And,  then,  we  have  the  spiritualists  themselves,  those  who 
console  their  hearts  with  spiritualistic  faith,  who  practice  its 
rites,  work  its  miracles  of  healing,  of  tongues,  and  of  proph- 
ecy, and  are  the  apostles  of  its  doctrine.  To  them  it  is  the 
opening  of  the  supernatural  world,  a  half-way  ground  be- 
tween the  material  and  the  psychieal-/a  pier  running  out 
from  the  shores  of  Time  into  the  ocean  of  the  Infinite,  where 
\p  the  apirit-ships,  when  wafted  back  earthward  by  the  tidee  of 
\.  "^^  eld  affections,  as  they  coast  along  the  fitmtiers  of  our  world, 
/  V^  sometimes  heave  to  within  hailing  distance  of  friends  still  in 
the  flesh,  and  give  them  tidings  of  their  eternal  home^ 

£?ery  great  error  is  the  shadow  of  some  great,  btftpartiially 
illuminated  truth.  While  we  believe  that  modem  spiritualian 
is  carried  on  by  none  but  the  human  and  nndeparted  spirit, 
and  that  all  its  material  manifestations  are  mechanical  and  of 
muscular  origin;  yet  we  do  not,  therefore,  deny  the  fact 
of  many  of  these  manifestations,  but  accept  them  on  testi- 
mony, as  presenting  no  serious  obstacles  to  a  raticmal  expla^ 
nation. 

B«t  WB  must  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  propose  to 
aeoount  for  all  the  phenomena  that  spiritualism  claims  to  be 
tme.  Neither  do  we  profess  to  be  able  to  set  forth,  to  fall  and 
universal  satisfaction,  what  are  the  precise  limits  of  fact  and 
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of  falsity,  nor  to  set  all  qneetioDB  at  rest,  to  silence  all  doubts, 
and  pnah  investigation  to  its  acme.  TVliat  we  deem  reasonable 
is,  that  there  are  present  at  our  hands  the  means  of  finding 
the  clue  to  this  labyrinth  of  spiritualism. 

We  claim  no  discovery,  no  originality.  What  is  presented 
in  these  pages,  is  at  most  only  a  combination  of  existing  facts 
and  principles.  Doubtless,  nay,  almost  certainly,  this  combi- 
nation has  been  already  made  by  many  minds  better  able  than 
ours  to  elaborate  it  completely,  and  present  it  convincingly. 
But  it  appears  that  hitherto  no  one  has  made  public  any  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  and  appearances  of  spiritualism,  that  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  th^  time.  We  are  therefore  urged  to 
oSet  our  attempt  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
/  Before  beginning  to  survey  an  unmapped  territory,  it  is 
needful  to  fix  some  standard  positions  from  which  to  go  out, 
and  to  which  to  look  back.  The  navigator  goes  to  wreck,  if 
he  have  not  buoys  and  lights  to  guide  and  warn  him.  So  we 
must  set  landmarks,  aAd  raise  signals.  The  diver  who  goes 
down  to  explore  hidden  reefs,  fastens  to  him  a  line  from  the 
ship  or  shore,  that  he  bo  not  lost  or  swept  away  in  the  depths. 
So  we  must  anchor  ourselves  to  the  great  truths  of  nature, 
which  have  received  or  deserve  universal  recognition  J 

We  believe  in  the  harmony  and  unity  of  nature.  The  di- 
vinity that  has  stamped  its  inefiaceable  impress  upon  every 
detail  of  the  creation,  never  contradicts  itself.  If,  therefore, 
a  great  principle  has  once  been  established  by  a  multitude  of 
concurrent  evidences,  it  must  have  an  unwavering  place  in 
OUT  convictions,  and  is  not  to  be  invalidated  by  anything,  for 
whatever  conflicts  with  such  a  law,  is  only  appearance,  and 
nc^fact 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  aphorism  annihilates  the  theories 
of  the  spiritualists,  and  excludes  all  spiritual  interference  with 
material  laws.  If  there  is  anything  established  in  nature,  it 
is  the  invariableness  of  her  laws;  a  great  fact  of  science, 
which  proves  the  great  fact  of  theology,  that  the  One  all-wise 
and  all-good,  never  for  an  instant  permits  the  management  of 
the  universe  to  pass  out  of  his  own  hands,  or  to  be  interfered 
with  by  any  of  his  creatures.    The  laws  which  He  ordained 
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for  the  goverament  of  free  moral  agents,  may  of  coarse  be 
violated  by  them  at  their  option  ;  but  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  material  world  are  forever  beyond  all  reach,  save  tfiat  of 
His  own  creative  power. 

The  moment  we  let  loose  from  this  doctrine,  that  moment 
science  becomes  impossible.  It  is  the  conviction  of  its  tmth, 
which  is  the  highest  stimnlns  of  the  philosopher.  At  a  time 
when  the  most  gifted  and  cultivated  men  believed  in  the 
power  of  angels  and  demons  to  control  or  influence  physical 
laws,  knowledge  was  fiill  of  empiricism,  and,  of  course,  vastly 
contaminated  with  error.  To  accomplish  the  ^  restauration  of 
the  sciences,*  it  was  indispensable  that  such  superstition  should 
be  broken  up,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  in  the 
revulsion,  some  of  the  world's  sublimest  intellects  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  atheism. 

If  we  once  admit  that  a  free-willed  spirit  out  of  the  flesh 
can  make  an  audible  ^  rap,'  or  send  tables  and  chairs  bruising 
through  windows,  up  flights  of  stairs,  and  into  crockery  clos- 
ets; then  we  have  no  security  either  that  edifying  works  of 
charity  will  not  be  taken  from  our  hands  to-morrow  by 
missionary  bands  of  the  disembodied  good,  invisibly  effecting 
the  visible  distribution  of  food  and  raiment  among  the  needy; 
or  that  the  determined  armies  of  the  fallen  will  not  invade  our 
homes  and  make  us  all  involuntary  instruments  of  perpetual 
evil  to  each  other.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  ultra- 
mundane spirits  upon  spirits  still  in  the  body,  is  hereby  left  un- 
touched. Whether  or  not  the  spirits  of  the  dead  can  put 
themselves  in  momentary  communication  with  the  living,  we 
do  not  now  discuss ;  but  we  hold  that  none  but  the  Divine 
Spirit  can  act  on  matter,  except  through  the  medium  of  a 
material  boJy.  This  law  is  confirmed  throughout  all  time, 
and  knows  no  exceptions,  save  the  apparent  ones  which  re- 
sult, perhaps,  fh>m  the  exercise  of  a  wider  including  law,  hid- 
den altogether  from  our  comprehension,  and  which,  at  the 
Divine  will,  may  suspend  all  proximate  laws  in  a  manner  that 
still  is  orderly  and  regular ;  but  which  we  call  miraculous. 
Such  are  die  miracles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  not  less 
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maryeloQB  creationB  of  new  races  ci  plants  and  animals,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  geological  epochs. 

We  believe  in  the  absolute  simplicity  and  economy  of  na- 
ture, and  of  God's  method  of  working  in  nature.  "Whatever 
exists,  exists  in  the  plainest  form ;  whatever  acts,  acts  in  the 
most  direct  manner  consistent  with  its  function  and  end.  The 
Infinite  One  is  not  lavish.  He  knows  no  superfluity,  no 
waste.  Therefore  we  must  not  seek  or  invent  a  new  cause 
for  anything  which  can  be  traced  to  causes  already  operative 
or  recognized ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  a 
reasonable  hope  of  explaining  these  ^  manifestations,'  through 
known  physical  or  psychological  causes,  we  are  bound 
not  to  abandon  the  hope,  but  must  stand  by  it  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  tiie  results  of  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation, 
and  not  throw  our  faith  out  to  be  wrecked  on  the  surges  of 
spiritualistic  speculation  and  vagary. 

As  the  laws  of  nature  will  not  allow  us  to  admit  the  super- 
natural origin  of  the  so-called  spiritual  manifestations ;  and 
since  they  seem  to  be  incapable  of  explanation  on  the  physical 
principles  which  are  ordinarily  taught,  many  of  our  philoso- 
phers have  rejected  them  in  totoj  as  a  cheat,  and  denounced 
all  who  participate  in  their  production,  as  deceivers  and 
deceived. 

But  this  is  going  further  than  facts  will  warrant,  further  too 
than  is  needful  to  go  and  yet  maintain  the  dignity  and  ability 
of  science.  There  are  known  causes  which  Always  have 
been  in  operation,  that  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  all  the  genuine  results  of  the  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, inasmuch  as  they  have,  throughout  all  history,  actually 
been  the  cause  of  analogous  or  identical  phenomena.  There 
are  another  set  of  causes  equally  imderstood,  which  explain 
why  honest,  and,  according  to  the  usual  standards,  intelligent 
people,  may  conscientiously  and  implicitly  believe  in  the  gen- 
uineness of  all  these  manifestations. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  examine  the  character  of  the  manifes- 
tations  and  to  attempt  assigning  them  to  their  sphere  of  truth 
or  falsity,  as  well  as  to  trace  such  of  them  as  are  actual,  to 
their  natural  and  necessary  causes. 
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The  reasons  of  spiritualism  are  of  a  composite  character. 
They  are  partly  physiological  and  partly  psychological.  They 
are  not  connected  with  any  nervous  fluid  or  odylic  impondera- 
ble, nor  even  with  electricity. 

The  phenomena  of  spiritualism  do  not  arise  among  persons 
who  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  but  require  for  their 
production  the  supervention  of  a  peculiar  state  of  mind  and 
body,  which,  in  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  define  fully,  but  which  may  be  made  intelligible  by 
illustrations. 

This  psycho-physiological  condition  is  one  into  which  differ- 
ent individuals  are  capable  of  passing  with  unequal  facility, 
and,  so  to  speak,  to  unequal  degrees. 

Ordinary  abstraction  and  reverie  have  much  in  common 
with  it  in  its  first  stages,  and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams 
are  of  an  analogous,  if  not  of  an  identical  order. 

But  the  fullest  illustration  of  the  peculiar  condition  into 
which  all  circles  and  mediums  pass  before  they  are  favored 
with  any  genuine  *  manifestations,'  is  furnished  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism,  discovered  in  1842,  by  Dr.  James 
Braid,  of  Manchester,  England.  8ome  of  these  phenomena 
were  afterward  discovered,  or  more  likely  borrowed,  by  some- 
body in  this  country,  and  several  years  ago  made  much  noise 
here  under  the  names  of  electro-biology,  and  electro-psychol- 
ogy. They  belong  again  to  the  same  class  as  the  facts  of  mes- 
merism, somnambulism,  and  trance. 

There  is  so  much  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  a  large  and  re- 
spectable class  of  the  community  against  mesmerism  and 
electro-psychology,  that  perhaps  some  who  have  read  thus 
far  with  exemplary  patience,  may  now  experience  a  feeling  of 
revulsion  at  the  mention  of  these  subjects,  especially  since  it 
has  been  plainly  admitted  that  there  are  facts  in  them.  Now, 
considering  the  enormous  amount  of  nonsense  that  has  been 
preached,  and  the  deceptions  that  have  been  practised  in  the 
names  of  mesmerism  and  electro-psychology,  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  sensible  people  should  become  quite  disgusted 
with  them ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  exceedingly  interesting 
facts  even  in  mesmerism,  and  these  facts,  careftilly  separated 
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from  the  faUacies  that  usually  encumber  them,  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  sifting  and  explaining  spiritualism.  We 
must  therefore  devote  some  space  to  their  consideration.  It 
was  in  an  attempt  to  subject  mesmerism  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation,  that  Dr.  Braid  was  led  to  the  observation  ot  the  re- 
markable phenomena  which  he  includes  under  the  term  Hyp- 
notism. 

To  give  those  who  may  have  never  witnessed  the  exhibitions 
of  animal  magnetism  and  electro-piychology,  an  idea  of  their 
character,  we  will  briefly  state  in  what  they  consist. 

When  the  mesmerist  or  *  psychologist*  presents  himself  to 
his  audience,  he  usuallv  asserts  the  existence  of  a  fluid  or 
force  resident  in  the  nervous  system,  which  has  close  analogies 
with  electricity,  or  ordinary  physical  magnetism,  and  may  be 
made  to  pass  from  one  person  and  accumulate  in  another,  and 
there,  under  the  influence  of  the  mesmerizer's  will,  may  pro- 
duce sleep  and  external  insensibility,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
wonderful  waking  up  of  an  interior  consciousness,  and  extra- 
ordinary exhibitions  of  physical  and  mental  effort. 

After  a  long  and  more  or  less  plausible  elucidation  of  this, 
or  some  similar  theory,  and  application  of  it  to  the  phenomena 
about  to  be  produced,  the  mesmerizer  requests  any  persons  in 
the  audience  who  desire  to  experience  the  force  of  animal- 
magnetism,  to  put  themselves  under  his  influence.  He  pres- 
ently flnds  among  them  some  one  whom  he  selects  as  most 
easily  affected,  and  begins  to  put  him  into  the  magnetic  sleep. 
For  this  purpose,  the  ^subject'  is  seated  in  an  easy  position, 
and  directed  to  look  the  operator  steadily  in  the  eye,  and  to 
will  or  desire  to  pass  into  the  magnetic  state.  The  mesmerizer 
then  grasps  the  hands  of  the  subject  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
eyes  him  intently.  In  some  minutes,  more  or  less,  the  patient, 
if  ordinarily  impressible,  begins  to  succumb  under  this  treat- 
ment, his  eyelids  fall,  and  he  enters  the  mesmeric  sleep.  Usu- 
ally tibe  gazing  quietly  at  the  patient  is  interrupted  several 
times  with  the  ^  mesmeric  passes.'  The  operator  places  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  upon  the  forehead  of  the  subject,  and  then 
passes  them  down  over  the  temples,  shoulders  and  arms,  with 
a  motion  outward  from  the  subject,  as  if  to  throw  off  something 
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from  lum.  These  passes  are  also  made  similarlj  npcm  ibe  low- 
er Umbs.  Finalljy  the  subject  is  mesmerized  or  magnetized, 
and  is  declared  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  opera- 
tor's wiU.  He  is  made  to  stand  up,  and  '  medical  gentlemen 
who  may  be  present,'  are  summoned  to  inyestigate  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  sleep.  They  accordingly  shake,  pinch,  prick, 
hold  hartshorn  to  llie  nose  of  the  subject,  but  he  is  indifferent 
and  insensible  to  them  all.  The  arm  of  the  patient  is  tiiien  ex- 
tended horizontally,  and  bj^  a  few  passes  made  rigid  and  inflex- 
ible, so  that  it  cannot  be  brou^t  down  by  the  fprce  of  several 
men.  The  subject  is  made  to  lift  heavy  weights,  and  hold 
them  for  minutes  together  at  arm's  length.  If  the  patient  is 
one  capable  of  entering  into  the  dairvayofU  condition,  still 
more  wonderful  phenomena  are  exhibited.  He  is  blindfolded 
and  made  to  read  in  books  held  before  him,  (it  has  been  assert- 
ed in  books  held  behind  him.)  His  soul-vision  is  directed  to 
distant  scenes.  He  is  said  to  describe  apartments  in  which  he 
has  never  been,  people  he  never  saw,  to  relate  how  they  are 
arranged,  or  occupied,  at  the  moment  He  is  believed  to  be  able 
to  look  into  the  human  body,  detect  the  character  and  s^it  of 
disease,  and  prescribe  appropriate  remedies.  Such  is  an  out- 
line of  the  animal-magnetism  that  flourished  in  this  country 
ten  to  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  animal  magnetism  of  Mesmer  was  in  many  respects  a 
different  affair,  and  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Mesmer- 
ists are  constantly  running  into  new  phases. 

After  the  excitements  of  animal  magnetism  had  in  a  meas- 
ure died  away,  the  new  'science  of  electrical  psychology,'  or 
electro-biology,  began  to  occupy  public  attention.  The  phe- 
nomena of  this  ^'science  "  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  of 
mesmerism,  but  have  this  difference,  that  in  order  to  their  pro- 
duction it  is  not  required  that  the  patient  be  put  asleep. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  its  apostles,  '^  Persons  in  a  per- 
fectly wakeful  state,  of  well  known  character  and  standing  in 
sociely,  who  come  forward  voluntarily  from  among  the  audi- 
enoe,  will  be  experimented  upon.  They  will  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  speech,  hearing,  sight.  Their  voluntary  motions 
will  be  completely  controlled,  so  that  they  can  neither  rise  up 
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nor  sit  down,  except  at  the  will  of  the  ofwnttor ;  their  memorj 
will  be  taken  away  so  that  thej  will  forget  their  own  name,  and 
that  of  their  most  intimate  friend:  they  will  be  made  to  stam- 
mer, and  to  feel  pain  in  any  port  of  the  body,  at  the  option  of 
the  operator — a  walking  stick  will  be  made  to  appear  a  snake, 
the  taste  of  water  wUl  be  changed  to  yinegar,  honey,  cofTee, 
milk,  brandy,  wormwood,  lemonade,  &c.  These  extraor- 
dinaij  experiments  are  really  and  truly  performed  with- 
oat  the  aid  of  trick,  ooUnsicNi,  or  deception,  in  the  slighest  pos 
sible  degree." 

The  mode  of  operating  to  prodace  these  effects,  is  thus  lu- 
minously described  by  Doct  Bamea.* 

**  We  next  proceed  to  conyey  to  your  mind  onr  mode  of  operation,  or  the 
menner  by  which  we  get  in  communicetion  wttii  persons.  The  principle  upon 
which  H  ie  founded  is  simple,  and  easily  eomprehended.  The  science  of  electri- 
cal psychology  is  divided  into  ftve  grand  dlTisions,  or  numbers.  The  first,  is 
mesmeric  passes ;  passes  made  from  the  head  downward,  in  order  to  induce  the 
slate,  and  npward,  to  arouse  the  subject  These  are  not  rery  essential,  until 
a  commnnication  is  formed  between  the  operator  and  the  subject. 

'^The  second,  Is  a  testing  operativi^  or  gripi  I  say  testing,  beoause,  by  it, 
it  can  be  ascertained  whether  a  person  stands  electrically  negative  to  your- 
self, or  not  Upon  this  principle,  it  would  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  a  person 
most  be  hi  the  negative  to  the  operator,  in  order  to  produce  the  experiment 
Two  positiTes  repel  each  other ;  b«t  if  a  positive  come  in  contact  with  a  negative, 
we  eaa  affed  the  snbject  muae^ately.  It  is  ascertained  by  placing  the  thomb  of 
the  light  hand  on  the  right  arm  nerve  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  between  the 
large  and  ring  finger  bones  and  the  other  fingers  of  your  hand  in  the  palm  of  his. 
During  this  operation,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  subject 
upon  yon ;  that  is,  let  his  eyes  be  placed  on  yours,  and  look  at  him  firmly,  main* 
tainittg  thfooghont  the  entire  operation,  a  positive  manner  towards  the  subject 
In  the  mean  time,  pass  the  left  arm  up  the  arm  of  the  subject,  to  the  spinal 
bone — ^thence  to  the  bone  of  the  cerebellum,  or  back  of  the  neck,  retaining  this 
position  until  the  eye  indicates  a  psychological  expression.  Then  you  should 
make  passes  over  his  eyes  ttmm  right  to  left,  occasionally  pbcing  your  thumb 
book  of  tiie  eyee^  and  on  the  eyebrows ;  then  mUce  a  few  passes  before  his  eyee 
with  the  pafan  of  your  hand.  Ton  next  tell  him  to  dose  his  eyes ;  make  pasaes 
downward,  over  them ;  impress  him  thoroughly  that  his  eyes  are  closed ;  after 
which,  idaee  your  thumb  at  the  top  of  his  nose  In  the  region  of  the  skull,  be- 
tween Us  eyes.  Tell  him  that  he  cannot  open  them ;  if  he  make  the  effort,  and 
does  not  sncceed,  you  may  be  eeiiain  that  he  is  a  good  subject 

^This  part  of  the  experiment  is  the  most  important  of  this  science ;  and  in 

*  TreaHM  om  iJu  Seienee  of  £Ueirical  Ptyehology.  New  Tork  :  1860.  Chap. 
H.  pp.  5-6. 
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fMdiAg  ift,  greti  eavtfon  A^M  be  obterred,  thti  you  my  perfom  your  opei»> 
tioDS  laeoeMrally,  and  without  iailnre.  Aa  we  ara  not  aU  charged  with  the  pod- 
tive  and  negative  properties,  some  means  should  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring 
us  into  that  state.  We  have  a  coin,  the  metal  of  which  is  composed  of  different 
flubstances,  that  produoe  galvmnic  action.  By  placing  this  coin  in  the  centre  of 
the  hand,  and  remaining  quiet  lor  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  in  the  meantime 
keeping  the  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  it,  a  galTanic  current  is  soon  formed,  and 
the  individual  finally  becomes  a  fit  subject  for  operation.  If  it  is  not  produced 
at  the  first  sitting,  repeating  the  operation  is  sure  to  effect  what  we  desire.  A 
majority  of  the  subjects  eannot  be  operated  upon  at  the  first  attempt— but  the 
ieoend  or  third  trial  will  generally  put  the  enfaject  in  a  psychological  stale. 
Operators  should  not,  therefore,  despair  of  success,  although  they  attempt  it  four 
or  ^Jt  times." 

The  precise  character  of  these  phencHnena  and  what  is  ea- 
eential  to  their  manifestation  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Dn  Braid.    In  his  own  words:* 

^'Nine  years  ago  I  entered  upon  the  experimental  in- 
▼estigation  of  mesmerism,  believing  from  what  I  had  read  and 
heard  of  it,  that  the  whole  was  a  system  of  collusion  or  illu- 
sion. I  very  soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was  a 
reality  in  some  of  the  phenomena,  notwithstanding  I  had 
reason  to  differ  from  the  mesmerists  regarding  the  cause.  My 
experiments  proved  that  similar  phenomena,  of  abnormal 
sleep  and  peculiar  condition  of  mind  and  body,  might  be  self- 
induced,  by  the  patient's  maintaining  a  steady  fixed  gaae  at 
any  inanimate  object,  the  mental  attention  being  concentrated 
on  the  act  This  at  once  proved  the  mbjective  or  j>ersonal 
nature  of  the  influence,  and  that  it  did  not  arise  from  the  trans- 
mission of  any  magnetic  or  occult  influence  passing  from  the 
operator  into  the  patient,  as  the  mesmerists  contended  for. 
The  potency  of  tliis  metliod  was  proved  by  me  at  a  public 
lecture  in  Manchester,  before  an  audience  of  about  eight 
hundred  individuals.  After  explaining  my  views  or  theory, 
and  exhibiting  the  phenomena  on  patients  who  had  been  previ- 
ously subjected  to  such  operations,  I  requested  strangers  who 
had  never  been  operated  upon,  to  come  forward  and  try  the 
effect  of  my  process.  Fourteen  male  adults  came  forward, 
all  of  whom  were  entire  strangers  to  me.    Some  of  them  were 

*  EUetro-Biological  Phenomena  contidered  Phyeiologieally  and  Piyeholoffieal- 
ty,  pp.  4-6. 
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desired  to  keep  a  steady  fixed  gaze  upon  the  end  of  a  cork, 
boond  on  the  head  bo  as  to  project  from  the  middle  of  the 
forehead ;  each  to  look  at  the  cork  bound  upon  his  own  head, 
and  to  fix  his  nndiyided  attention  on  the  act.  Some  of  the 
others  were  desired  to  fix  their  sight  and  thoughts  upon  a  part 
of  the  gas  apparatus  in  the  room.  All  commenced  the  pro- 
cess at  the  same  time,  and  ten  of  the  fourteen  went  into  the 
sleep,  and  that  whilst  I  never  touched  any  one  of  them,  until 
after  their  eyelids  closed  involuntarily.  None  of  them  seemed 
able  to  open  their  eyes,  although  they  remained  conscious; 
some  became  cataleptic ;  others  were  insensible  to  the  prick 
of  a  pin,  and  one  or  two  forgot  all  which  had  occurred.  One, 
who  remembered  nothing  of  what  had  happened  during  his 
sleep,  was  a  powerful  mechanic,  who  was  sent  down,  bribed 
by  a  medical  man  to  resist  me;  and  this  he  tried  by  not  com- 
plying with  my  conditions;  but,  nevertheless,  when  I  at 
length  signified  he  was  acting  falsely,  he  set  about  it  with  a 
look  of  grim  defiance,  when  he  was  speedily  caught,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  power  of  my  process 
that  evening.  Another,  a  most  intelligent  man,  was  so  skepti- 
cal, that  before  coming  down  he  said,  ^seeing  was  not  believing' 
with  him,  but  he  mxa&t  feel  it  before  he  would  believe  it; 
he  became  a  beautiful  example,  and  after  being  released,  de- 
scribed his  feelings  to  the  audience.  During  these  proceed- 
ings, three  more  of  the  company  sent  themselves  into  the  con- 
dition, by  fixing  their  gaze  and  thoughts  upon  points  in  the 
room  according  to  what  I  had  indicated  in  my  lecture  as  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  sleep.  I  knew  nothing  of  their  acts  or 
intentions  until  called  upon  by  their  friends  to  unlock  them 
from  the  profound  sleep  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  from 
which  they  could  not  succeed  in  arousing  them." 

What  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  above,  is 
that  the  peculiar  condition  of  nervous  sleep  which  Dr.  Braid 
calls  hypnotic,  and  which  is  produced  in  certain  people  by 
their  fixedly  gazing  at  any  object,  whether  a  cork  bound  on 
their  forehead,  a  coin  held  in  the  hand,  or  the  eyes  of  a  mag- 
netizer,  is  entirely  a  subjective  phenomenon,  and  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  external  force  or  infiuence,  electrical,  magnetic 
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or  nervoixfi,  comiB^  from  another  person;  but,  under  the 
proper  conditioDg,  arises  spontaneouslj,  and  within  the  subject 
of  it,  ju»t  like  ordinary  sleep.  Next  to  being  convinced  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  mesmeric  or  hypnotic  state,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  haye  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact 
just  mentioned. 

The  writer  of  this  Article  was  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  elec- 
tro-psychology shortly  atter  its  appearance  in  this  country,  and 
before  he  was  aware  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Braid.  He  was  present- 
ly able  to  succeed  with  the  larger  share  of  the  experiments  prac- 
tised by  the  itinerant  ^psychologists,'  as  they  were  popularly 
known ;  but  soon  found,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  they  ad- 
vocated, that  the  strongest  effort  of  will  was  powerless  in  affect- 
ing the  subject,  unless  the  will  was  communicated  to  him^ 
eidier  by  word,  sign  or  hint. 

Ab  already  intimated,  different  persons  are  differently 
affected.  Some  are  quite  incapable  of  being  influenced  in 
this  manner;  while  others  may  be  hypnotized  (mesmerized — 
'psychologized')  in  a  few  moments,  especially  after  they 
have  been  practised  upon  several  times.  Some  pass  into  the 
hypnotic  state  of  their  own  accord,  and  with  the  utmost 
readiness;  such  are  'natural  clairvoyants'  and  'spiritual  me- 
diums.' 

When  in  the  hypnotic  state,  some  retain  their  consciousness 
and  memory,  and  obey  the  expressed  will  of  the  operator,  so  long 
as.  he  commands  nothing  which  they  do  not  ordinarily  approve 
of;  others  lose  their  memory  and  the  use  of  all  their  past  ex- 
perience, which  is  so  great  a  guide  to  just  and  consistent 
action,  so  that  the  veriest  fallacies  and  absurdities  acquire  to 
them  all  the  force  of  established  truth.  When  they  return  to 
the  ordinary  condition,  they  recover  their  usual  memory,  but 
have  no  recollection  of  what  transpired  when  they  were  in  the 
hypnotic  state.  Some  again  manifest  a  wonderful  'lucidity,' 
a  great  activity  of  imagination  and  flow  of  thought,  or  word, 
or  song.  Another  class  fall  into  lethargic  sleep,  and  become 
unconscious  of  the  most  violent  external  impressions,  except 
they  come  from  the  operator,  but  in  a  little  time  spontaneously 
recover  their  usual  condition.    Finally,  a  few  lapse  into  a  state 
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of  complete  oatalepej,  with  paralyzed  muacleB  and  with  tnp- 
preased  respiration,  and  Ke  for  dajs  like  dead.     U^ 

The  nature  of  the  hypnotic  state,  for  by  this  general  term 
we  may  designate  all  tiiese  varions  conditions,  is  to  be  gath- 
ered ftom  the  observation  of  its  effects.  And  here  we  mnst 
draw  largely  on  the  recorded  experience  of  Dr.  Braid,  to 
whom  belongs  the  merit  of  having  investigated  this  whole 
subject  in  a  masterly  manner.* 

The  hypnotized  snbject  is  often  completely  nnder  the  control 
of  the  operator;  bnt  as  the  induction  of  the  sleep  or  hypnotic 
state  does  not  depend  npon  the  will  or  power  of  the  operator, 
bnt  is  the  resnlt  of  the  inherent  susceptibility  of  the  patient, 
the  operator  only  supplying  facilities,  uniting  conditions  for  its 
manifestation,  so  the  subsequent  phenomena,  of  whatever  kind, 
tiiat  are  developed  at  the  command  or  hint  of  the  operator, 
are  the  necessary  result  of  the  mental  and  physical  state  of  the 
patient,  when  influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  the  opc^rator. 
If  a  patient  acting  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  a  hyp- 
notizer  be  confronted  by  another  person  who  interferes  a  com- 
mand contrary  to  that  given  by  the  hypnotizer,  he  will,  in 
many  cases,  pass  from  under  the  control  of  the  first,  and  be- 
come obedient  to  the  second  person;  but  only  if  the  second 
person  make  his  commands  in  a  more  authoritative  and  im- 
pressive manner  than  the  first 

However  wonderful  and  absolute  the  control  which  the 
operator  may  appear  to  e;cert  over  a  folly  hypnotized  patient, 
it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  wish  of  the  former  must  in 
some  way  be  expressed  before  it  is  recognized  or  obeyed  by 
tiie  latter.  If  the  operator,  holding  up  his  hand  before  the 
hypnotized  patient,  ask,  What  is  this  you  see  in  my  hand — ^is 
it  a  rosef  the  patient  will  answer  ^  yes,' provided  the  tone 
and  gesture  that  accompany  the  question  convey  the  impres- 

*  Dr.  Bndd  has  publUhed  the  foUowing  pampbletB :  **  The  Power  of  the  Mind 
orer  the  Body ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Odyle  of  Baron  Reicheobaob.*'  London,  1846. 
**  Obeerrationa  on  Trance,  or  Human  Hybernation.**  London,  1860.  "  Electro- 
Biologieal  Phenomeiia.'*  £(finbQrgh,lSI>l.  "  Magic,  Witchcraft,  Animal  Magnot- 
iam,  fiypnotiaai,  and  Eleetro-BMogj."  London,  1862.  **  Hypnotic  Therapen- 
ties,  with  an  Appendix  on  Table-moTing  and  Spirit  Rappinga  ;**  from  the  Monthly 
Jousal  of  Medical  Science  for  July,  1868. 
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sion  that  the  operator  believes  he  holds  a  rose;  bat,  if  aft^, 
bj  a  suitably  put  inquirj  the  patient  has  been  made  to  de* 
clare  that  he  has  seen  and  smelt  a  rose,  has  taken  it  into  his 
own  hands,  and  has  even  expressed  in  the  warmest  manner  his 
appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  the  operator  asks,  in  a 
doubting  manner, — ^  Is  it  a  rose?'  the  patient  at  once  donbts; 
and  if  the  question  be  repeated,  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not 
a  rose;  and  if  the  operator  declare  with  well  simulated  fright 
that  it  is  a  snake,  the  patient  with  a  cry  of  horror  throws 
down  the  nothing  which  but  a  moment  Wore  he  had  so  ex- 
travagantly admired. 

It  is  by  the  suggestions  or  hints  which  the  operator  throws 
out,  and  by  these  alone,  that  he  a£fects  the  belief  and  actions  of 
the  ^  subject ;'  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  all  excep- 
tions to  this  statement  are  only  apparent,  and  will  fall  away 
before  searching  inquiiy. 

What  seems  to  characterize  the  hypnotic  condition,  is  a  pre* 
tematural  concentration  of  the  whole  mental  and  nervous  life 
or  force,  so  to  speak,  into  one  channel.  In  fact,  the  induction 
of  this  state  begins  with  an  act  of  mental  concentration.  The 
preparation  which  a  mesmerizer  or  electro-psychologist  gives 
his  patients,  and  the  appliances  he  uses  in  his  process,  are 
adapted  to  concentrate  their  minds  upon  the  subject  before 
them. 

The  lecture  of  half  an  hour,  in  which  he  announces  the 
strange  results  he  is  about  to  produce — ^the  wonderful  cases  he 
1;  relates,  the  plausible  and  high  sounding  theory  he  offers  in 

explanation — ^greatly  arouse  the  wonder  and  interest  of  the 
hearers,  who  forget  everything  else,  and  become  so  excited 
to  see  and  know  what  he  describes,  that  when  he  begins  ma- 
king the  passes,  or  puts  the  ^  coin'  in  their  hands,  their  minds 
are  exclusively  filled  with  the  thought  of  what  he  is  about  to 
accomplish  in  them. 

Now  when  from  any  sudden  or  powerful  cause  the  attention 
is  thrown  upon  any  single  idea,  feeling  or  perception,  the 
whole  being  is  involved  or  whelmed  in  the  current,  and  in 
such  a  state  power  and  expression  are  always  extraordinarity 
heightened  and  intensified.    The  ^  moments  of  inspiration '  of 
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an  author,  orator  or  artiat,  are  those  times  whmi,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  some  great  motive  the  soul  swings  out  most  free  from 
all  the  disturbauees  of  sense  and  life,  so  that  reason  and  imag* 
ination  leap  on  without  let  or  hindrance  to  their  sublimest 
results. 

The  same  excitements  which  arouse  the  intellectual  faculties^ 
through  them  excite  the  bodilj  powers,  so  that  under  the  in- 
flaenee  of  sudden  fright,  or  from  an  intense  feeling  of  jeal- 
oosj  or  rerenge,  a  delicate  female  may  perform  prodigies  of 
physieal  strength  and  endurance. 

As  in  our  normal  condition  the  act  of  fixing  the  attention  upon 
the  function  <^  anj  faculty  or  organ  is  instantaneouslj  followed 
bj  an  increased  activity  of  such  faculty  or  organ,  so  in  the 
hypnotic  state.  In  the  latter  condition,  the  exaltation  of  func- 
tion is  seen  so  variously  manifested,  and  so  easily  excited,  that 
the  resulting  phenomena  appear  to  be  wonderful  above  par- 
allel ;  but  a  little  further  consideration  will  show  their  analogy 
and  harmony  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  rea- 
sonable and  true. 

What  is  very  remarkable,  and  very  relevant  to  our  present 
purpose,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  hypnotic  or  mesmeric  condi- 
tion, not  only  does  the  patient,  following  the  suggestion  of  the 
operator,  exhibit  wonderful  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  or 
become  helpless  and  crushed  under  an  imaginary  weight — ^not 
<Hily  is  his  memory  quickened  so  that  he  recalls  whole  cantos  of 
poetry  or  chi^ters  of  history,  or  suspended  so  that  he  cannot 
remember  his  own  name— not  only  does  his  arm  become  cat- 
aleptically  inflexible  or  grow  hot  and  purple  from  increase  of 
the  circulation,  and  if  paralyzed  by  disease  acquire  force  and 
flexure;  but  the  power  of  receiving  impressions  and  interpre- 
ting suggestions  is  correspondingly  quickened  and  exalted,  so 
that  the  slightest  shades  of  intonation  in  the  voice,  the  faintest 
sounds,  Mid  odors  that  ordinarily  are  meaningless  or  impercep- 
tible, are  perceived  and  nnderstood. 

This  happens  when  a  person  enters  the  hypnotic  condition 
mMler  the  impression  that  he  is  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
(qpemtor.  This  impression  is  then  the  one  idea  which  absorbs 
and  controls  the  whole  being  of  tiie  patient    When  the 
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operator's  will  is  ezpreeeed,  the  fNilient  manifestB  a  preter- 
natnral  power  in  coirfbrming  to  it  When  the  operator  chal- 
lengee  tiie  attention  of  the  patient,  bnt  refirahie  from  ex- 
pressing anj  new  command,  the  patient  is  on  &e  alert  to  die* 
cover  what  is  abont  to  be  proposed,  and  often  reads  the 
thought  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  before  it  takes  the 
shape  of  words,  from  the  nnconscioBs  revealings  of  look  and 
gestore,  which  aie  a  truer  and  fhller  expreflsion  of  thought 
and  feeling  than  words  can  be,  altiiongh  from  onr  disuse  of  ^is 
natural  language  we  are  ordinarily  incapable  of  nnderstatid- 
ingit 

The  cause  of  Ihe  power  of  the  hjpnotiser  or  mesmerizer 
over  his  subject  by  the  use  of  suggestiotis,  may  be  satirfacto* 
rily  referred  to  the  long  recognized  influence  of  an  expectant 
or  dominant  idea.  Dlustradons  of  this  influence  are  so  abun* 
dant  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  adduce  any  in  this  place, 
We  see  nervous  people  thrown  into  convulsions  by  merely 
pointing  the  finger  at  them,  as  if  to  tickle  them,  just  as  effect- 
ually as  by  actual  titillation. 

Many  a  lad  going  home  from  school  with  a  sister  has  amused 
himself  by  illustrating  this  influence.  He  has  run  on  ahead, 
put  himself  behind  the  door,  and  as  the  poor  girl  came  f<^- 
lowing  hard  after  him  has  shrieked  out  some  startling  exdflk 
mation  to  her  effectual  fright,  although  she  was  fully  aware  of 
his  intention,  and  had  perhaps  passed  the  same  ordeal  a  doceai 
times  before.  The  moment  however  she  fully  convinces  her- 
self that  she  will  not  be  frightened  any  more,  the  sctfing  loses 
its  effect 

We  know  that  people  may  be  made  sick,  and  may  also  be 
cured  by  what  is  usually  termed  ^acting  on  tiie  imaginatioiL' 
The  ^metallic  tractors'  of  Perldns,  the  ^ royal  touch'  for 
king's  evil,  performed  their  cures  in  tiiis  way.  The  wonderfdl 
effects  of  bread  pills,  and  we  may  add  of  m>lk-«ugar  pelletSi 
soaked  in  the  thirtieth  dilution'  of  chamomile,  or  oom- 
pounded  with  the  ^fiftieth  trituration'  of  oystersheUs,  are  due 
to  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  The  same  influence 
oft;en  neutralizes  the  effect  of  allopathic  drugs,  and  annihilates 
the  deadliness  of  poiscms.    In  these  reqpects  it  is  tme  to  a 
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wonderftil  degree,  that  as  a  man's  fkith  is,  so  it  shall  be  unto 
him. 

When  a  person  is  about  to  be  hypnotized  or  mesmerized,  it 
h  the  expectant  idea  which  chiefly  determines  what  phase  or 
yariety  of  the  state  he  passes  into.  If  it  has  been  intimated  that 
he  will  sleep,  his  eyes  close  and  he  becomes  iilsensible ;  if  he  has 
been  considerably  excited  with  a  desire  to  exhibit  clairvoyance, 
he  will  probably  manifest  some  of  the  clairvoyant  phenomena; 
if  he  expects  to  remain  in  the  waking  condition  and  obey 
every  command  of  the  operator,  so  he  will.  Bo  strong  is  the 
influence  of  the  expectant  or  dominant  idea,  that  if  a  hypno- 
tised subject  is  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the 
person  who  hypnotizes  him  thereby  acquires  exclusive  control 
over  him,  he  will  actually  be  insensible  to  the  suggestions  or 
commands  of  others,  and  will  only  be  aroused  from  the  hyp- 
notic state  by  the  operator,  or  by  some  one  to  whom  that 
person  has  delegated  his  control,  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  the  patient. 

Persons  may  carry  into  the  ordinary  state  impressions  made 
upon  them  while  hypnotized.  Thus,  we  have  heard  of  a  pro- 
fime  boy,  who  had  been  repeatedly  experimented  with,  who  was 
told  while  in  the  hypnotic  state  Aat  he  could  not  swear  any 
more.  He  made  the  attempt,  and  stammeied  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  his  accustomed  oath,  but  could  get  no  further.  Several 
days  afterward  the  father  of  the  lad  called  upon  the  operator, 
and  told  him  that  his  son  was  constantly  stammering,  and  that 
the  boy  declared  he  could  not  say  certain  words  unless  the 
person  who  had  operated  upon  him  would  give  permission. 
The  boy,  who  was  exceedingly  susceptible,  was  simply  looked 
at  fixedly  for  a  few  moments  by  the  hypnotizer,  and  told  that 
nou>  he  was  free  to  say  what  he  pleased,  when  he  went  away 
demonstrating  the  recovery  of  his  power  in  a  manner  not  at  all 
suggestive  of  stammering. 

The  restoration  of  a  hypnotized  subject  to  the  normal  state, 
may  usually  be  accomplished  in  a  moment,  either  by  a  woi*d 
from  the  operator  declaring  that  he  has  suspended  his  control, — 
as  ^Ifow  you  may  open  your  eyes,*  or  by  the  noise  of  a  sudden 
tapping  of  the  hands  near  the  patient's  ear. 
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It  is  only  in  the  profonnder  forms  of  mesmeric  deep  which 
approach  catalepsy  that  more  vigoroiig  meaaarea  most  be  re- 
sorted to. 

The  transfer  of  the  concentrated  attention  from  one  object 
to  another,  at  the  snggestion  of  the  operator,  is  as  sudden  as  it 
is  complete. 

In  the  ordinary  condition,  the  well-balanced  mind  is  occu- 
pied with  a  rapid  succession  of  ideas  which  are  jnst  and  accu- 
rate, because  they  are  the  result  of  the  harmonious  cooperation 
of  all  the  faculties ;  memory,  imagination,  comparison,  and  per- 
ception, each  correcting  and  controlling  the  other. 

When  the  mind  is  out  of  balance,  either  by  the  native  pre- 
ponderance of  some  faculty  or  faculties,  or  as  the  result  of  un- 
equal cultivation,  various  peculiar  mental  states  maybe  assum- 
ed and  become  habitual  according  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
tellectual development. 

Abstraction,  in  its  proper  specific  sense,  is  that  condition 
in  which  the  reasoning  powers  bend  themselves  to  the  con- 
templation of  relations  and  causes,  with  such  intensity  that 
the  perceptions  and  senses  are  left  quite  unemployed,  and  vir- 
tually fall  asleep.  It  is  the  comparative  absence  of  sensation 
and  emotion,  and  the  reign  of  undisturbed  thought 

Beverie  is  the  abstraction  of  the  Imagination  and  memory, 
or  of  ^  the  will  working  on  the  materials  of  memory.'  It  is  a 
state  occupied  by  pleasing  emotions  which  of  themselves  favor 
and  perpetuate  the  condition. 

When  the  emotion  of  wonder  is  strongly  aroused,  the  soul 
is  also  thrown  into  a  peculiar  condition.  Wonder  cannot  be 
experienced  except  when  reason  is  for  a  moment  baffled  or 
pMidyzed.  When  wonder  persists,  it  is  in  spite  of  perception, 
of  experience  as  made  present  by  memory,  and  of  reason :  in 
spite  of  all  that  regulates  and  balances  the  mental  and  moral 
functions.  These  faculties  rush  to  the  rescue  when  the  pulses 
of  wonder  beat  too  highly,  and  if  driven  back  their  defeat 
reacts  to  increase  the  force  and  prevalence  of  this  emotion. 
When  wonder  acquires  control  of  the  being,  it  presses  the 
understanding  and  imagination  into  its  service  and  carries 
with  them  all  the  lesser  powers  to  any  length  of  illusion  and 
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extfaTagaoce.    Sadi  often  appears  to  be  the  mental  qnalitj  of 
incipient  hypnotiam.    It  is  the  abstraction  of  wonder. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  hypnotic  state  as  an  abnormal  con- 
dition. It  is  abnormal  with  reference  to  the  ideal  standard  of 
human  perfection,  but  to  some  persons  as  already  stated,  it  is 
a  natnral  condition,  or  at  least  one  which  they  can  spontaneous- 
ly  and  readily  assume.  Such  are  the  Fakirs  of  India  and  many 
of  the  Seers  of  both  later  and  olden  times.  Such  were  Joan  of 
Arc,  Swedenborg,  Bachel  Baker,  and  hundreds  of  others  of 
leflser  note,  whose  names  and  histories  are  recorded  in  such 
books  as  Mrs.  Crowe's  ^Night-side  of  Nature '  and  Ennemoser's 
'History  of  Magic'  Such  persons  spontaneously  assume  the 
hypnotic  state,  from  the  fact  of  their  possessing  a  peculiar 
mental  and  nervous  constitution. 

On  the  one  hand,  an  inborn  preponderance  of  some  mental 
bcalty  or  fisculties,  or  a  deficiency  in  others,  as  well  as  the 
extravagant  growth  of  some  of  the  powers  to  tlie  neglect  of 
others,  is  accompanied  by,  or  induces  a  want  of,  functional 
equilibrium,  which  is  the  first  requisite  to  the  spontaneous 
ssBumption  of  the  hypnotic  state.  The  mind  thus  controls 
and  forms  the  body. 

On  the  other  band,  physical  causes,  such  functional  distur- 
bances as  are  the  ordinary  occasion  of  disease,  may  bring  on 
this  condition  and  produce  somnambulism  and  catalepsy.  The 
ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  as  alcohol,  opium,  and  Indian  hemp, 
and  the  inhalation  of  anesthetic  agents,  as  nitrous  oxy  d,  ether, 
and  chloroform,  gives  rise  to  analogous  phenomena,  by  their 
chemical  action  on  the  nervous  system.  In  these  cases  the 
body  affects  the  mind. 

The  application  of  the  facts  that  have  been  adduced,  to  the 
explanation  of  the  spirit  rappings,  table-tipping,  Ac,  is  obvi. 
ons.  But  we  should  stop  short  of  the  end  before  us,  did  we 
not  indulge  in  some  further  detail,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeat- 
ing what  has  already  been  said. 

The  whole  history  of  a  spirit-circle  is  a  capital  iUustration  of 
the  hypnotic  condition,  of  the  ease  with  which  many  people 
inay  spontaneously  assume  it,  and  of  the  effect  of  sympathy  in 
propagating  it 
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We  cannot  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  rappingB 
and  tippings  in  the  dajB  of  the  Boman  Emperors,*  or  to  dieir 
re-discovery  in  Rochester  in  1846,  because  these  beginnings 
are  forerer  beyond  the  reach  of  sober  inyestigation :  bnt  once 
originated,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  may  be  indefinitely  re* 
prodaced. 

A  company  sits  abont  a  table  for  the  pnrpose  of  developing 
the  hackneyed  phenomena.  We  snppose  it  to  be  an  honest 
circle.  The  fiict  of  making  snch  an  attempt  in  a  serious  way, 
presupposes  that  there  is  in  the  company  an  excited  curiosity. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  persons  tlius  engaged  are  credulous 
or  skeptical  at  the  outset,  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  believe 
if  they  see.  If  the  manifestations  should  exhibit  themselves, 
they  have  no  method  of  accounting  for  them  on  natural  prin- 
dples,  and  their  doubt  as  to  the  probabilities  of  their  occur- 
rence are  weakened  by  the  abundance  and  character  of  the 
testimony  to  their  reality.  Beason  is  thus  baffled  in  its  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  circle,  while  wonder  and  imagination  rule 
the  hour.  The  members  of  the  circle  must  place  their  hands 
on  the  table,  and  will  or  wish  it  to  move.  At  first,  the  sitting 
lasts  an  hour  or  more  before  anytiiing  occurs.  By  repetition 
(practice)  the  manifestations  are  more  speedily  induced.  It  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  circle  that  strict  silence  be  ob* 
served,  especially  in  their  first  trials,  and  the  almost  or  c<Hn- 
plete  exclusion  of  light  favors  the  exhibition  of  the  more  ex- 
traordinary manifestations. 

Kow,  we  have  here  concentrated  and  persistent  attention, 
the  first  condition  and  characteristic  of  the  hypnotic  state ; 
then  we  have  the  expectant  idea  to  determine  what  faculties 
shall  be  pretematurally  awake  and  active  to  the  temporary 
subversion  and  virtual  slumber  of  all  the  rest.  If  we  supply 
the  causes  and  unite  the  conditions  of  hypnotism,  is  it  strange 
that  the  effect  should  follow  t  Let  any  person  bend  his  atten- 
tion as  continuously  as  possible  for  half  an  hour  upon  any  or- 
gan of  the  body,  with  the  idea  of  provoking  it  to  ita  natural 
fhnction,  and  that  function  will  be  realized  more  or  less  per- 
fectly, even  though  the  organ  be  pathologically  torpid.    Thia 

*  See  ''The  ApooatMtaais,'*  p.  75. 
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ig  illnstrated  in  the  so-called  ^  moTement  care,'  or  ^  Einesip- 
$ihjy  of  Ling,  in  which  ^  liie  diaeaae  h  literally  handled^ 

^^  The  torpid  liver,  for  instance,  by  certain  percussions  on  the 
jBoatijig  ribs>  is  conunanded  to  make  bile — and  the  liver  is  obe- 
dient, and  makes  it^  The  constipated  bowels  receive  an  effee- 
toal  reminder  of  their  neglected  duties,  and  straightway  the 
bowels  perform  their  duties  better.  The  nerve  of  a  paralyzed 
limb  is  told  to  wake  np  from  its  drowsiness,  and  is  taught  how 
to  regain  its  lost  estate,  and  the  nerve  wakes  np  and  resumes 
itsfimction.  Or  if  the  extremities  are  cold,  they  are  acted 
upon  by  rotation,  and  various  bendings  of  the  joints  increase 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  these  parts,  and  relieve  the  con- 
gested lungs  or  head,  or  other  viscus,  of  its  accamulated  load, 
producing  an  equilibrium  throughout  the  system,  and  a  better 
performance  of  all  the  functions." 

^' Again,  certain  muscles  may  be  increased  in  sixe  and 
strength ;  others  that  are  relaxed,  shortened ;  retracted  ones 
better  nonrished  and  enlarged.  Whatever  the  case  may  re- 
quire, to  promote  a  special  function,  or  to  cure  a  deformity,  as 
tor  instance  of  the  spine  by  strengthening  certain  muscles  that 
restore  it  to  its  proper  position,  or  whatever  else  is  necessary 
to  be  done  to  promote  harmony  among  the  vital  forces,  is  done." 

It  is  not  at  all  to  b^  questioned  that  the  cures  thus  performed 
are  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of  expectation.  Some  space 
has  been  already  devoted  to  this  subject ;  but  we  cannot  for^ 
bear  to  bring  forward  another  instance  of  the  influence  of 
su  expectant  idea,  which  is  peculiarly (jl^posite  to  the  point 
in  hand.  Not  long  since,  a  lady  directed  our  attention  to  the 
following  <  remarkable  £act.'  She  asserted  that  4f  a  person 
seated  at  a  table  place  his  elbows  upon  it,  holding  the  fore- 
arms upward  and  joining  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  opposite 
hands,  and  th^i  suspends  a  ring  from  a  thread  held  between 
the  tips  of  a  pair  of  fingers,  the  ring  will  presently  begin  to 
vibrate  back  and  forth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  plane  of 
oseillation  will  slowly  describe  a  circle.  The  swinging  is 
caused  by  the  pulses  in  the  finger  tips,  and  since  there  are  no 
pulses  in  the  thumbs,  the  trial  does  not  succeed  with  them  (I)' 
The  lady  assured  me  that  she  herself  had  obtained  these  re- 
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suits.  Haring  long  previonslj  encoantered  this  ^fact'  and 
subjected  it  to  the  test  of  repeated  and  yaried  experimenty  we 
replied  that  the  trial  would  succeed  or  not,  just  according  to 
expectation  or  belief,  and  by  mere  faith  the  ^pulses'  could  be 
stopped  in  the  fingers  and  set  a  going  in  the  thumbs ;  and  on 
renewed  trial,  so  it  proyed.  When  it  was  expected  that  the 
ring  would  oscillate,  and  the  attention  was  directed  to  watch- 
ing for  its  motion,  the  hands,  after  some  minutes,  commenced  to 
tremble  unconsciously  to  the  operator,  and  the  ring  began  to 
swing ;  but  when  attention  was  directed  to  holding  the  hands 
still,  or  when  they  were  steadied  by  supporting  them  against 
the  wall,  the  ring  remained  motionless. 

So  it  is  when  the  hands  of  a  circle  are  held  upon  the  edges 
of  a  table,  for  a  considerable  time.  They  moye  unconsciously, 
and  yet  obey  a  dominant  idea.  Dr.  Braid  proyed  this  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  by  an  experiment  which  he  himself 
told  us  he  had  performed  at  a  literaiy  conyersazione  at  the 
Manchester  Athenieum.  A  table  was  briskly  moying  there 
under  the  hands  of  a  circle  of  ladies,  and  it  had  been 
suggested  that  electricity — ^the  modem  scape-goat  on  whoee 
innocent  back  a  thousand  mysteries  are  sent  off  to  obliyion — 
was  the  physical  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Braid  proposed  that  the  circle  should  not  lay  their  hands 
immediately  cm  the  table,  but  that  a  metallic  conductor  whidi 
would  not  interfere  with  any  electrical  action,  should  be  made 
to  interyene.  This  was  accordingly  done  by  means  of  a  coil 
of  brass  wire  which  was  loosely  extended  around  the  table  so 
that  the  inner  edge  of  the  coils  rested  on  the  table,  while  the 
outer  edge  was  grasped  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies. 

Dr.  Braid's  object  in  this  experiment  was,  not  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  a  factso  obyioas  as  that  electricity  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  moyings,  but  to  proye  that  they  originated  in  muscular  ac- 
tion. In  order  not  to  affect  the  idea  ruling  the  minds  of 
the  circle,  he  hinted  no  doubts,  neither  did  he  suggest  any 
explanation,  until  the  experiment  was  carried  out  The  ladies 
resumed  their  places  about  the  table  and  sat  in  expectation  for 
half  an  hour,  but  the  table  did  not  stir.  The  hands  of  one  of 
tiie  ladies,  howeyer,  was  seyeral  times  obseryed  to  adyance  to 
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the  extent  of  six  inches  in  the  direction  the  table  was  willed 
to  move. 

But  the  elaborate  trials  of  Sir  Michael  Faraday,  who  is 
doubtless  the  first  experimental  philosopher  of  the  age,  (and 
that  certainly  is  no  mean  distinction,)  have  so  fully  demonstra- 
ted the  fact  we  have  just  enunciated,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
presenting  a  full  account  of  his  methods  and  results.*  Far- 
aday says,  "The  parties  with  whom  I  worked  were  very  hon- 
<»able,  very  clear  in  their  intentions,  successful  table-movers, 
very  desirous  of  succeeding  in  establishing  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  power,  thoroughly  candid,  and  very  effectual.  It  is 
with  me  a  clear  point,  that  the  table  moves  when  the  parties, 
though  they  strongly  wish  it,  do  not  intend,  and  do  not  believe 
they  move  it  by  ordinary  mechanical  power.'' 

He  found  that  one  person  alone  could  effect  the  movings, 
and  this  not  only  in  a  circular,  but  also  in  a  straight  line. 
"  No  form  of  experiment,  or' mode  of  observation,  that  I  could 
devise,  gave  me  the  slightest  indication  of  any  peculiar 
natural  force.  Ko  attractions  or  repulsions,  or  signs  of  tan- 
gential power,  appeared,  nor  anything  which  could  be  referred 
to  other  than  the  mere  mechanical  pressure  exerted  inadvert- 
entiy  by  the  turner.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  analyze  this 
pressure,  or  that  part  of  it  exerted  in  a  horizontal  direction ; 
doing  so,  in  the  first  instance,  unawares  to  the  party.  A  soft 
cement,  consisting  of  wax  and  turpentine,  was  prepared. 
Four  or  five  pieces  of  smootii,  slippery  card-board  wore  at- 
tached, one  over  the  other,  by  littie  pellets  of  the  cement,  and 
the  lowest  of  these  to  a  piece  of  sand  paper  resting  on  the 
table ;  the  edges  of  these  sheets  overlapped  slightly,  and  on 
the  under  surface  a  pencil  line  was  drawn  over  the  laps  so  as 
to  indicate  position.  The  upper  card-board  was  larger  than 
the  rest,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  from  sight.  Then,  the  table- 
turner  placed  the  hands  upon  the  upper  card,  and  we  waited 
for  the  result.  Now,  the  cement  was  strong  enough  to  offer 
considerable  resistance  to  mechanical  motion,  and  also  to  re- 
tain tiie  cards  in  any  new  position  which  they  might  acquire, 
and  yet  weak  enough  to  give  way  slowly  to  a  continued  force. 

*  l%e  Atheneeum^  page  SOl,  for  the  year  1858. 
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When  at  last  the  table,  cards,  and  hands,  aU  moved  to  the  left 
together,  and  so  a  true  result  was  obtained.  I  took  up  the 
pack.  On  examination,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  line,  that  the  hand  had  moved 
farther  than  the  table,  and  that  the  latter  had  lagged  behind; 
that  the  hand,  in  fact,  had  pushed  the  upper  card  to  the  left, 
and  th^t  the  under  cards  and  the  table  had  followed  and  been 
dragged  by  it. ,  In  other  similar  cases,  when  the  table  had  not 
moved,  still  the  upper  card  was  found  to  have  moved,  showing 
that  the  hand  had  carried  it  in  the  expected  direction.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  table  had  not  drawn  the  hand  and 
person  round,  nor  had  it  moved  simidtaneously  with  the  hand. 
The  hand  had  left  all  tbiogs  under  it  behind,  and  the  table 
evidently  tended  continually  to  keep  the  hand  back. 

^^  The  next  step  was  to  arrange  an  index  which  should  show 
whether  the  table  moved  first,  or  the  band-  moved  before  the 
table,  or  both  moved,  or  remained  at  rest  together.  At  first, 
this  was  done  by  placing  an  upright  pin,  fixed  on  a  leaden 
foot,  upon  the  table,  and  using  that  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  light 
lever.  The  latter  was  made  of  a  slip  of  foolscap  paper,  and 
the  short  arm,  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  was  at- 
tached to  a  pin,  proceeding  from  the  edge  of  a  slipping-card 
placed  on  the  table,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  hands  of  the 
table-turner.  The  other  arm,  eleven  and  a  half  inches 
long,  served  for  the  index  of  motion.  A  coin,  laid  on  the 
table,  marked  the  normal  position  of  the  card  and  index.  At 
first,  the  slipping-card  was  attached  to  the  table  by  the  soft 
cement,  and  the  index  was  either  screened  from  the  turner,  or 
the  latter  looked  away ;  then,  before  the  table  moved,  the 
index  showed  that  the  hand  was  giving  a  resultant  pressure 
in  the  enpected  direction.  The  effect  was  never  carried  far 
enough  to  move  the  table,  for  the  motion  of  the  index  cor- 
rected the  judgment  of  the  experimenter,  who  became  aware 
that,  inadvertently,  a  side  force  had  been  exerted.  The  oard 
was  now  set  free  ftom  the  table,  that  is,  the  cement  was  re- 
moved. This,  of  course,  could  not  interfere  with  any  of  tlie 
results  expected  by  the  table-turner ;  for  both  the  bundle  of 
plates  q>okeB  of,  and  single  cards,  had  been  freely  moved  on 
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the  table  before ;  but  now  that  the  iadex  waa  there,  witne88- 
ing  to  the  eye,  and  through  it  to  the  mind  of  the  table-turner, 
not  the  slightest  tendency  to  motion,  either  of  the  card  or  of 
the  table,  occurred.  Indeed,  whether  the  card  was  left  free, 
or  attached  to  the  table,  all  motion,  or  tendency  to  motion, 
was  gone.  In  one  particular  case,  there  was  relative  motion  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  hands :  I  believed  that  the  hands  moved 
in  one  direction;  the  table-turner  was  persuaded  that  the 
table  moved  from  under  the  hands,  in  the  other  direction :  a 
gauge,  standing  upon  the  floor,  and  pointing  to  the  table,  was 
therefore  set  up  on  that  and  some  future  occasions — and  then, 
neither  motion  of  the  hand  nor  of  the  table  occurred. 

^^  A  more  perfect  lever  apparatus  was  then  constructed,  in  the 
following  manner:  two  thin  boards,  nine  and  one  half  inches 
by  seven  inches,  were  provided ;  a  board,  nine  by  five  inches, 
was  glued  to  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  one  of  these,  (to 
be  called  the  table  board,)  so  as  to  raise  the  edges  free  from  the 
table ;  being  placed  on  the  table,  near  and  parallel  to  its  side, 
an  upright  pin  was  fixed  close  to  the  further  edge  of  the  board 
at  the  middle,  to  serve  as  the  fulcrum  for  the  iudipating-lever. 
Then  four  glass  rods,  seven  inches  long  and  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  were  placed  as  rollers  on  different  parts  of  this 
table-board,  and  the  upper  board  placed  on  them;  the  rods 
permitted  any  required  amount  of  pressure  on  the  boards, 
with  a  free  motion  of  the  upper  on  the  lower  to  the  right  and 
left.  At  the  part  corresponding  to  the  pin  in  the  lower  board, 
a  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  upper  board,  and  a  pin  attached 
there,  which  being  bent  downward,  entered  the  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  short  arm  of  the  index-lever ;.  this  part  of  the  lever 
was  of  card-board :  the  indicating  prolongation  was  a  straight 
hay-stalk,  fifteen  inches  long.  In  order  to  restrain  the  motion  of 
the  upper  board  on  the  lower,  two  vulcanized  rubber  rings 
were  passed  round  both,  at  the  parts  not.  resting  on  the  table. 
These,  whilst  they,  tied  the  boards  together,  acted  also  as 
springs,  and  whilst  they  allowed  the  first  feeblest  tendency  to 
motion  to  be  seen  by  the  index,  exerted  before  the  upper 
board  had  moved  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  sufficient  power  in 
pulling  the  upper  board  back  from  either  side  to  resist  a  strong 
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lateral  action  of  the  hand.  All  being  thus  arranged,  except 
that  the  lever  was  away,  the  two  boards  were  tied.together 
with  string,  running  pandlel  to  the  ralcanized  rubber  springs, 
so  as  to  be  immovable  in  relation  to  each  other.  They  were  then 
placed  on  the  table,  and  a  table-tamer  sat  down  to  them :  the 
table  very  shortly  moved  in  due  order,  showing  that  the  ap- 
paratus offered  no  impediment  to  the  action.  A  like  appa- 
ratus, with  metal  rollers,  produced  the  same  result  under  the 
hands  of  another  person.  The  index  was  now  put  into  its 
place,  and  the  string  loosened,  so  that  the  springs  should  come 
into  play.  It  was  soon  seen,  with  the  party  that  could  will  the 
motion  in  either  direction,  (from  whom  the  index  was  pur^ 
posely  hidden,)  that  the  hands  were  gradually  creeping  up  in 
the  direction  before  agreed  upon,  though  the  party  certainly 
thought  they  were  pressing  downwards  only.  When  shown 
that  it  was  so,  they  were  truly  surprised ;  but  when  they  lifted 
up  their  hands  and  saw  the  index  immediately  return  to  its  ilor- 
mal  position,  they  were  convinced.  When  they  looked  at  the 
index  and  could  see  for  themselves  whether  they  were  press- 
ing truly  downwards,  or  obliquely,  so  as  to  produce  a  result- 
ant in  the  right  or  left  handed  direction,  then  such  an  effect 
never  took  place.  Several  tried,  for  a  long  while  together, 
and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world ;  but  no  motion,  right  or 
left,  of  the  table,  or  hand,  or  anything  else  occurred. 

"  When  the  parties  saw  the  index,  it  remained  very  steady ; 
when  it  was  hidden  from  them,  or  they  looked  away  from  it, 
it  wavered  about,  though  they  believed  that  they  always 
pressed  directly  downwards;  and,  when  the  table  did  not 
move,  there  was  still  a  resultant  of  hand  force  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  wished  the  table  should  move,  which, 
however,  was  exercised  quite  unwittingly  by  the  party  op- 
erating. This  resultant  it  is,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  wait- 
ing time,  while  the  fingers  and  hands  become  stiff,  numb,  and 
insensible,  by  continued  pressure,  grows  up  to  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  move  the  table  or  the  substances  pressed  upon. 

"  But  the  most  valuable  effect  of  this  test-apparatus  (which 
was  afterwards  made  more  perfect,  and  independent  of  the 
table)  is  the  corrective  power  it  possesses  over  the  mind  of 
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the  table-tarner.  As  Boon  as  the  index  is  placed  before  the 
most  earnest,  and  they  perceive — as  in  mj  presence  thej  have 
always  done — that  it  tells  tmly  whether  they  are  pressing 
downwards  only,  or  obliqnely,  then  all  effects  of  table-turning 
eease,  even  thongh  the  parties  persevere,  earnestly  desiring 
motion,  till  they  become  weary  and  worn  ont.  No  prompting 
or  checking  of  the  hands  is  needed — the  jnyi/oer  is  gime  /  and 
this  only,  because  the  parties  are  made  conscious  of  what  they 
are  really  doing  mechanically,  and  so  are  unable  unwittingly 
to  deceive  themselves. 

^^  I  know  that  some  may  say  that  it  is  the  card-board  next  the 
fingers  which  moves  first,  and  that  it  both  drags  the  table  and 
also  the  table  turner  with  it.  All  I  have  to  reply  is  that  the 
card-board  may  be  reduced  in  practice  to  a  thin  sheet  of  pa- 
per, weighing  only  a  few  grains,  or  to  a  piece  of  gold  beaters' 
skin,  or  even  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  (in  principle)  to  the  very 
cuticle  of  the  fingers  itself.  Then  the  results  that  follow  are 
too  absurd  to  be  admitted :  the  table  becomes  an  incumbrance, 
and  a  person  holding  out  the  fingers  in  the  air,  either  naked, 
or  tipped  with  gold  beaters'  skin,  or  card-board,  ought  to  be 
drawn  about  the  room,  &c. ;  but  I  refrain  from  considering 
imaginary,  yet  consequent  results,  which  have  nothing  philo- 
sophical or  real  in  them." 

These  crucial  trials  of  Dr.  Braid  and  Faraday  are  a  full  and 
perfect  demonstration  of  the  muscular  origin  of  the  table  mov- 
ings,  and  must  be  admitted  as  such  by  any  one  possessed  of 
ordinary  mental  capacity,  that  is  not  trammeled  by  absurd 
prejudices. 

it  it  is  objected  that  children  and  delicate  females  move 
very  heavy  tables,  we  have  only  to  remember  what  has  been 
admitted  in  this  article,  viz :  the  exaltation  of  muscular  pow- 
er in  the  hypnotic  state,  which  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  concentrated  and  undisturbed  attention. 

Objectors  may  say — "  this  indeed  may  be  all  true  in  the 
eases  specified,  but  such  arrangements  destroy  the  rapport 
with  spirits,  and  render  impossible  the  genuine  manifestations. 
There  are  hundreds  of  authenticated  facts  which  are  incapable 
of  explanation  by  reference  to  any  ordinary  physical  agency* 
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Not  only  do  tables  tilt,  but  thej  often  me  in  spite  of  direct  and 
forcible  downward  pressure.  Thej  move  in  £Rct  without  any 
contact!  They  follow  mediums  about  a  rooml  They  ascend 
stairs  r 

That  it  won't  do  to  dismiss  these  statements  with  ridicule  is 
most  forcibly  felt  when  we  hear  them  made  by  numbers  of 
persons,  who  are  well  informed,  cultivated,  and  eminent  in  the 
higher,  and  even  the  highest  professions  and  employments. 
But  with  all  respect  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  testi- 
mony by  which  these  facts  are  supported,  we  must  be  allowed 
at  this  point  to  hesitate,  and  to  declare  our  conviction  thM  the 
whole  solution  of  this  part  of  spiritualism  consists,  not  in  ex- 
plaining the  alleged  phenomena,  which  are  utterly  and  forever 
incompatible  with  our  best  established  physical  laws,  and  are 
odious  to  the  reason  in  proportion  as  it  has  investigated  the 
penetralia  of  nature ;  but  in  S0arching  out  the  fallibilities  of 
human  observations  and  testimony,  which,  under  some  circum- 
stances, are  notoriously  weak  and  untrustworthy.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  this  kind  of  inquiry  will  enable  us  to  understand  how 
the  best  intentioned,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  most  cultivated 
persons,  may  believe  they  see  the  phenomena  in  question* 
This  is  just  as  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  these  mysteries  as 
proving  their  reality  would  be. 

With  regard,  then,  to  this  class  of  manifestations,  viz: 
movements  without  human  contact,  our  position  is,  that  they 
are  physically /alsej  but  may  be  peyeholojfically  true. 

Not  only  the  history  of  delusion,  but  that  of  science,  fur- 
nishes the  amplest  material  for  illustrating  the  above  position, 
by  impeaching  the  validity  of  human  testimony.  But  our 
readers  may  be  shocked  to  find  that  their  opinions,  founded  on 
their  own  observations,  or  on  the  declarations  of  their  most  in- 
timate and  truest  friends,  are  to  be  tested  by  records  of  delusion  I 

We  are  over-proud  of  what  our  century  is  doing  for  ua. 
We  admit  that  Flato,  Socrates,  Confucius,  and  other  great 
lights,  have  shone  on  the  extinct  ages ;  but  believe  that  all 
else  there  was  dark,  and  in  triumphant  complacency  we  claim 
for  New  England  and  the  other  countries  which  geographers 
map  down  as  enlightened,  an  affluence  of  illumination  that 
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makes  <mr  way  quite  safe  and  sure.  There  are  delusions  indeed 
among  ns,  cherished  by  the  weak  minded  and  illiterate,  bnt 
we,  the  edneated  people,  know  what  we  see,  and  believe.  We 
are  not  like  the  superstitions  masses  of  the  dark  ages,  nor  of 
dyilized  countries  in  our  own  time,— ours  is  an  enlightened 
reason  and  a  true  faith  I 

Is  it  not  a  fiict,  nevertheless,  that  whoever  makes  true 
prepress  in  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  leads  the  soul 
of  the  worid  onward,  has  laid  well  to  heart  that  the  truth  and 
liiith  of  to-day  are  destined  to  be  in  some  sense,  or  to  some  de- 
gree, the  delusion  and  superstition  of  to-morrow  t 

Astrology  and  alchymy  were  lut  the  sloughs  of  true  science, 
and  every  day  Astronomy,  Physics,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Phys- 
iology and  Psychology  are  casting  off  their  epithelial  waste. 
We  are  not  so  purely  right,  so  intellectually  discerning  as 
that  we  may  despise  our  human  brethren  who  have  lived  be- 
fore us  in  doubt  and  illusion.  We  inherit  the  weaknesses  as 
weD  as  the  strength  of  our  forefathers :  and  the  stronger  lights 
<^  our  intense  but  unsymmetrieal  culture  throw  shadows  as 
deep  as  have  ever  fallen  in  the  past 

It  is  replied  to  us  when  we  discredit  the  physical  truth  of 
these  manifestations,  that  they  are  so  substantiated  by  the 
highecKlb  order  of  testimony,  that  to  deny  them  is  to  distrust 
all  evidence  founded  on  testimony.  It  is  said,  if  these  things 
are  not  to  be  believed,  there  is  nothing  to  be  believed.  Per- 
sons say  that  to  their  minds  these  manifestatiofas  are  as  much 
fiietB,  as  the  falling  of  rain,  or  the  verdure  of  summer  ;  that 
if  they  are  deceived  in  them,  they  are  also  deceived  in  the 
commonest  occurrences  of  life. 

Bnt  let  us  look  back  to  the  past  and  review  certain  chap- 
ters of  its  history  where  we  may  And  the  most  satisfactory 
testimony  to  what  were  once  believed  to  be  facts,  but  which 
now  are  demonstrated  to  be  absurdities  and  impossibilities. 

As  an  illustration,  we  shall  instance  what  was  called  the 
*  Spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body.'  One  of  the 
£rBt  cases  of  this  occurred  at  Rheims  in  the  year  1725.  ^^The 
reuiains  of  a  woman  named  Millet  were  found  burned  in  her 
Idtchen,  about  eigbteen  inches  from  the  open  fireplace.    Noth- 
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but  always  weakened,  the  position  they  supported,  since  we 
have  not  one  intelligible  record  of  the  process  of  transmuta- 
tion, and  because  the  thousand  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
version of  baser  metals  into  gold,  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion palpably  deceitful  or  mistaken ;  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude tliat  alchemy  was  an  error,  and  that  the  testimony  that 
supported  it  is  valueless. 

But  without  consuming  space  in  giving  the  history  of  delu- 
sions and  errors  that  would  stand  forevei*  if  human  testimony 
was  infallible,  we  may  profitably  occupy  ourselves  with  a  few 
considerations  wtiich  demonstrate  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions, testimony  must  be  unreliable. 

It  must  be  so,  because  the  senses  through  which  we  gather 
our  ideas  of  the  outer  world  are  imperfect 

Very  few  have  any  adequate  notion  of  this  fact,  or  of  Its 
cause,  which  lies  in  this,  viz :  that  at  birth  our  perceptions  are 
undeveloped,  and  rather  potential  than  actual.  Ihe  infant 
has  at  first  but  the  slightest  idea  of  form,  position  and  dis- 
tance, probably  also  little  of  direction,  color,  sound  or  odor. 
By  use,  and  by  help  of  the  simultaneously  developing  intel- 
lectual processes, — ^by  comparison  and  memory, — the  senses 
grow  and  acquire  their  full  force.  In  adults,  there  is  rafely 
the  knowledge  of  this  growth,  because  it  takes  place  chiefly 
at  a  time  to  which  memory  carries  us  back  but  imperfectly, 
and  in  its  later  stages  it  is  so  gradual  that  we  are  not  apt  to 
trace  it. 

The  image  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  inverted,  but  we  see 
objects  upright,  through  habit.  When  a  nearnsighted  person 
first  puts  on  strongly  concave  spectacles,  objects  are  distorted. 
A  flat  horizontal  table  becomes  apparently  convex,  and  the 
person^s  impulse  is  to  hold  objects  on  it  from  rolling  or  sliding 
oflF.  Doors,  when  approached,  seem  to  bulge  out  towards  the 
person,  and  alcoves  appear  flat.  After  a  fbw  days,  however, 
this  illusion  wears  off,  and  objects  resume  their  accustomed 
proprieties  of  shape.  If,  then,  after  a  continued  use  of  the 
concave  lenses,  objects  be  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
reverse  distortion  occurs.  The  table  which  had  gradually 
come  to  be  plane  to  the  spectacled  eyes,  now  without  them, 
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It  is  easy  to  nnderBtand  that  when  this  idea  was  first  sen- 
onslj  entertained,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the 
iQoet  learned  men  might  admit  it,  for  snch  a  phenomenon  was 
not  at  all  difficult  to  explain  by  the  phlogistic  theory  of  com- 
bustion, which  at  just  that  time  was  developed  and  sustain- 
ed by  the  genius  of  Stahl.  Then  too  philosophers  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  combustion,  which 
was  first  experimentally  determined  eighty  years  afterward 
by  Lavoisier.  But  widiin  the  last  forty  years,  although  the 
rapid  growth  of  chemical  science  has  furnished  a  thousand 
proofs  against,  and  not  the  shadow  of  one  in  favor  of,  spon- 
taneous combustion,  and  although  it  is  demonstrated  in  the 
moBt  complete  and  circumstantial  manner  that  a  human  body 
set  on  fire,  cannot  continue  of  itself  to  bum,  even  after  it  has 
been  saturated  with  alcohol,  or  other  inflammable  liquids ;  still 
there  have  not  been  wanting  men,  and  intelligent  men,  who 
have  believed  the  evidence  of  human  testimony,  though  op- 
posed to  the  evidence  of  science  and  of  nature. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  strictest  scientific  inductions 
favored,  or  at  least  did  not  oppose  the  idea  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals,  and  many  gifted  men  exhausted  their  lives  in 
seeking  for  the  Philosopher's  stone,  that  should  convert  lead 
into  gold.  A  few  claimed  to  have  been  successful  in  their 
search,  and  professed  to  have  actually  made  gold  from  the 
base  metals.  In  fact,  there  were  not  wanting  honest  and 
learned  men  who  testified  to  having  been  witnesses  of  the 
transmuting  power  of  the  adepts.  Boyle,  Bacon,  and  even 
Kewton  believed  in  alchemy,  and  from  lately  discovered  pa- 
pers, it  appears  that  the  last  named  philosopher  spent  much 
time  in  endeavoring  to  realize  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
These  true  men  of  science  found  the  alchemistical  notions  to 
agree  in  many  points  with  what  was  then  established  as 
natural  Truth.  If,  however,  they  lived  at  this  day,  they 
would  not,  they  could  not  but  admit,  that  we  have  now  no 
tittle  of  evidence  in  favor 'of  the  existence  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's stone. 

Although  the  witnesses  to  transmutation  testified  so  strong- 
ly, jet,  as  the  advance  of  science  has  never  strengthened, 
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of  the  astronomical  spaces,  we  have  hardly  a  better  concept 
tion  than  a  child  has,  and  we  may  gaze  at  the  moon  for 
years  without  ever  being  able  to  decide  whether  it  is  one 
million,  or  a  million  million  arms  lengths  away  from  ns.  80 
it  is  of  the  size  of  the  moon.  One  affirms  it  to  be  as  big  bb  a 
saucer,  another  declares  it  to  have  the  dimensions  of  a  cart 
wheel,  but  this  idea  of  size  is  not  of  the  vision,  but  of  the 
mind.  As  we  say,  tiiey  fancy  it  to  be  so  and  so  large ;  while 
an  observer,  who  considers  how  distance  affects  apparent  size, 
cannot  possibly  compare  the  moon's  disc  to  any  determinate 
circle,  cannot  fix  whether  it  appear  to  him  as  small  as  a  button, 
or  as  large  as  a  race-ground. 

When  the  mind,  cooperating  with  the  sense,  is  accustomed 
to  a  perception,  the  organ  of  sensation  may  be  removed  with- 
out at  once  destroying  the  perception.  Thus,  for  a  greater  or 
lesser  period  of  time  after  a  leg  is  amputated,  the  sensations 
of  pain,  which  the  limb  was  the  seat  of,  continue  to  be  felt. 
Coldness,  numbness,  the  aching  of  corns,  are  as  clearly  expe- 
rienced in  the  place  where  the  leg  was,  as  they  were  in  the 
leg  itself.  But  these  illusory  perceptions  wear  off  as  soon  as 
the  mind  is  persuaded  that  they  are  illusory. 

When  we  have  no  means  of  correcting  an  illusion,  it  has  the 
force  of  tnith,  and  we  must  believe  it  true.  Ordinarily  we 
do  not  reflect  upon,  and  are  imperfectly  conscious  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  correct  illusions.  The  process  is  usually  in- 
voluntary, being  accomplished  by  operations  of  sense  and 
thought  that  are  habitual,  and  therefore  unnoticed.  "We  are 
in  consequence  unfitted  to  decide  upon  the  genuineness  of  a 
perception,  which,  if  illusory,  is  of  a  kind  that  our  ordinary 
resources  do  not  enable  us  to  correct.  A  luminous  point,  at- 
tached to  the  rim  of  a  rotating  wheel,  is  distinctly  seen  in  its 
true  character,  so  long  as  the  motion  is  slow.  If  the  move- 
ment be  increased  beyond  a  certain  rate,  the  point  appears  to 
become  a  ring  of  light,  in  consequence  of  the  well-known 
physiological  fact  that  a  visual  impression  upon  the  optic 
nerve  lasts  about  one  seventh  of  a  second  after  the  light  caus- 
ing it  has  ceased.  If  this  familiar  phenomenon  were  now  for 
the  first  time  discovered  and  exhibited  to  us,  so  that  we  should 
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see  the  InminoTis  point  onlj  while  revolving,  we  shonld  be- 
lieve, and  conld  testify  in  all  honesty  that  there  was  a  lumin- 
ous ring,  when  in  fact  there  was  but  a  point ;  we  should  actn* 
ally  ^ee  a  ring,  and  not  a  point.  The  retina  of  the  eye  is  like 
any  other  mirror,  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  like  any  other 
membrane;  they  receive  the  impressions  of  light  and  sound, 
and  respond  to  them  according  to  the  ordinary  physical  laws, 
and  unless  the  mind  directs  itself  to,  and  completes  the  act  of 
perception,  the  impressions  pass  as  they  come,  unnoticed  and 
unrecorded.  Whenever  we  open  our  eyes  upon  the  day,  a 
thousand  images  are  painted  on  the  optic  nerve,  but  at  any 
one  moment  we  see  only  that  thing  to  which  the  thought  is  di- 
rected ;  and  if  thought  be  introverted,  if  it  occupies  itself  with 
the  recollection  of  distant  objects,  or  contemplates  abstract 
relations,  then,  though  the  sense  is  impressed,  thou^  the  eye 
is  inll  of  form  and  color,  nothing  is  perceived. 

In  the  same  way,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  total  dark- 
ness and  silence,  the  mental  processes  alone,  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently intense  and  uninterrupted,  fill  the  spaces  with  light 
and  sound,  we  see  and  hear  with  all  the  distinctness  of  reality, 
and  have  stamped  upon  consciousness  and  memory  the  firm- 
est convictions  of  genuine  perception.  Our  dreams  and  reve- 
ries are  daily  examples  of  this  kind  of  illusion ;  the  most  of 
them  we  at  once  perceive  to  be  deceptions,  but  who  has  not 
at  some  time,  most  likely  in  childhood,  experienced  dreams 
which  corresponded  so  closely  with  reality  or  possibility  that 
it  required  some  moments,  or  even  days  of  reflection  and  com- 
parison, to  make  out  that  they  were  not  realities. 

It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  a  just  perception  that  the 
mind  be  directed  to  the  object  perceived.  Now  there  are  lim- 
its to  the  attention.  We  never  can  think  of  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  .consequently,  since  the  mental  act  is  es- 
sential to  perception,  can  never  see  or  hear,  or  feel  more  than 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Many  persons  of  intelligence,  but  whose 
intelligence  has  never  been  directed  to  tlie  study  of  mental 
philosophy,  and  many  others  who  have  read,  or  even  mem- 
orised, treatises  on  these  subjects,  but  have  not  studied  them 
from  their  own  experience,  are  so  ignorant  or  oblivious  of 
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this  plain  fact  as  to  practically  proceed  upon  the  principle  that 
they  can  see  a  hnndred  things  at  once,  and  thns  in  relating  an 
account  of  what  happened  in  a  spiritnal  circle,  assert^  in  fall 
faith,  that  they  saw  every  visible  cause,  as  well  as  every  effect, 
and  are  hurt  if  the  accnracy  or  fullness  of  their  observations  is 
questioned.  The  fact  is,  that  our  attention  may  be  successively 
directed  to  several  objects  with  such  rapidity  that  we  are  un- 
conscious of  the  transfer.  But  there  is  a  transfer,  and  it  occu- 
pies a  certain  space  of  time. 

Quite  recently  the  rapidity  of  thought,  or  nervous  action, 
has  been  actually  subjected  to  measurement  by  one  of  the 
refined  processes  of  physical  science.* 

Now,  since  we  can  see  or  hear  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  it 
follows  that  if  two  sudden  acts  are  performed  simultaneously 
in  our  presence,  one  of  them  may  be,  nay,  must  be,  unper- 
ceived.  If  a  deliberate  act  is  begun  in  our  presence,  which 
strongly  attracts  and  fixes  our  attention,  a  dozen  other  partly 
concealed,  and  sudden  acts  of  the  same  person,  may  at  the 
same  time  succeed  each  other  before  our  eyes,  without  at- 
tracting attention,  and  therefore  without  being  perceived. 
Again,  a  single  act  may  be  so  suddenly  performed  that  our 
sense  of  it  is  confused  and  incomplete,  and  on  reflection,  we 

*  ^*  If  an  electric  shock  be  given  to  the  arm,  it  produces  a  senaation  and  a 
contraction  of  the  muflcles.  Hence,  by  noting  the  intenral  of  time  between  the 
ahoclc  and  the  contraction,  the  time  occupied  by  the  transminion  of  the  sensation 
and  the  action  of  the  brain,  however  quick,  will  be  determined.'' 

Hblmholtz,  using  an  arrangement  permitting  the  estimation  of  the  tenmUBonth 
part  of  a  second  of  time,  has  found, 

**  1.  That  sensations  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  at  a  rafudity  of  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  per  eeeond^  or  at  one  fifth  the  rate  of  sound :  and  this 
is  nearly  the  same  in  all  individuals. 

"  2.  The  brain  requires  one  tenth  of  a  fteeond  to  transmit  its  orders  to  the 
nerves  which  preside  over  voluntary  motion ;  but  the  time  varies  in  difibrent 
persons,  and  in  different  physiological  and  mental  stated 

"  8.  The  time  required  to  transmit  an  order  to  the  muscles  by  the  motor  nerrea, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  required  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  to  pass  a  sensation ; 
moreover  it  passes  nearly  one  hundredth  of  a  second  before  the  muscles  are  put 
in  motion. 

*'4.  The  whole  operation  requires  from  one  and  one  quarter  to  two  tenths  of  a. 
second." — Reme  Suiue^  March  15,  1857,  and  Anurican  Journal  of  Science, 
Nov.  1857. 
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find  ourselves  compelled  to  say  we  do  not  know  what  it  is 
which  we  saw ;  we  gained  no  distinct  perception.  Finally,  a 
single  sudden  act,  or  a  rapid  succession  of  sudden  acts,  of 
themselves  insufficient  to  give  a  just  perception,  if  accompa- 
nied by  some  demonstration  that  makes  the  mind  expect  any 
perception,  will,  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  means  oi 
correcting  an  illusion,  realize  the  perception  that  is  an- 
ticipated. 

These  facts  form  the  basis  of  the  art  of  jugglery.  The 
more  refined  and  difficult  feats  of  legerdemain,  like  many 
excellent  manufacturing  processes,  are  accomplished  by  means 
not  yet  confided  to  the  world ;  but  in  every  social  circle  little 
tricks  are  practiced  which  illustrate  the  greater  tricks  of  the 
public  soiree  mofficfde. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  perfection  of  our  senses,  or  tlie 
correctness  of  our  observations,  after  witnessing  the  performan- 
ces of  Herr  Alexander,  or  the  feats  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North  ? 
When  we  see  an  orange  seed  planted  in  a  pot  of  earth,  a  cloth 
laid  over  the  whole,  and  presently  perceive  the  cloth  rising  as 
if  something  were  growing  under  it,  and  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  with  successive  removals  of  the  veil,  catch  sight 
of  a  young  shoot,  a  maturer  plant,  the  same  covered  with 
buds,  then  fragrant  with  orange  blossoms,  and  finally  loaded 
with  golden  fruit,  what  shall  we  say  for  our  eyes?  When  a 
cane  is  set  upright  on  a  floor,  and  a  lad  is  balanced  horizon- 
tally upon  it,  we  are  not  greatly  surprised,  for  th^re  are, 
perhaps,  persons  among  our  acquaintance  who  could  do 
that ;  but  when  we  see  the  cane  taken  away,  without  the  lad's 
falling,  and  moreover,  see  it  passed  around  the  lad,  under 
him,  and  above  him,  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  supported 
by  no  threads  from  the  ceiling,  nor  by  rods  from  the  floor — 
when  this  is  done  before  the  eyes  of  a  large  and  intelligent 
audience,  every  individual  of  which  is  i-eady  to  testify  to  the 
fact  as  above  described,  shall  we  believe  that  things  are 
always  what  they  seem?  These  observations,  and  hundreds 
of  others  that  may  be  made  in  the  salons  of  our  accomplished 
magicians,  are  as  astonishing  and  as  inexplicable  as  the 
wildest  physical  tricks  of  the  'Spirits.'     It  cannot  be  denied 
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that  the  causes  which  explain  the  jaggleries,  will  equally  well 
explain  the  ^  physical  manifestations.'  That  these  causes  are 
not  very  occult,  is  plain,  both  from  the  considerations  that 
have  been  adduced  relative  to  the  fallibilities  of  perception, 
and  from  the  confessions  of  the  Professors  of  legerdemain, 
one  of  the  most  skilled  of  whom  has  said  that  while  per 
forming  his  experiments,  he  could  ^^with  difficulty  refrain 
from  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  h€ 
deceived  his  audiences/' 

But  it  is  indignantly  replied  to  us,  that  the  mediums  whc 
furnish  the  spiritual  manifestations,  are  honest  people,  inca< 
pable  of  deception,  and  themselves  ignorant  of  the  means  bj 
which  the  manifestations  are  developed.  Therefore  we  have 
no  right  to  class  them  with  professed  jugglers  1  Now,  we  dc 
not  yield  entirely  before  this  objection,  even  admitting  that  it 
is  quite  true. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  unconsciotu  jt^glery.  Persons  in 
the  deeper  and  self-induced  stages  of  hypnotic  sleep,  may  per. 
form  actions  that  not  only  astonish  and  deceive  others  whc 
look  on,  but  have  the  same  effect  upon  themselves.  As  wc 
have  shown,  the  hypnotic  state  is  one  in  which  its  subject  i£ 
to  the  last  degree  the  victim  of  illusion,  because  he  is  entirely 

(deprived  of  even  the  commonest  means  of  correcting  illusioua 
.;  If  it  is  suggested  to  a  hypnotized  medium  that  ^  the  spirits^ 

\  N  shall  perform  any  marvel,  that  marvel  is  realized  in  him  bj 

i  .*  actions  .of  preternatural  suddenness  and  vigor,  or  if  not  real- 

»  .' ;  ized,  he  is  as  fully  convinced  that  it  succeeds,  and  makes  sncb 

I  \  demonstrations  of  his  convictions  as  to  absorb  the  minds  and 

\  -^  :  senses  of  those  around  him,  in  expectation  so  controlling,  that 

'  [  rather  than  admit  there  could  be  a  failure  of  the  desired  mani- 

'\  '  festation,  they  are  satisfied  with  an  illusory,  purely  mental  pe^ 

ception,  which  cannot  be  corrected,  because  they  entertain  nc 
distrust  of  its  genuineness,  and  therefore  will  not  submit  it  tc 
the  analysis  of  reason. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
startling  manifestations  have  been  originated  and  carried  out 
with  intent  to  deceive.  We  happen  to  know  that  one  of  the 
most  amply  substantiated  cases  on  record  of  rappings,  knock- 
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ingg  and  window  smasbings,  et  id  omne  genus^ — which  happen- 
ed in  a  New  England  town,  in  a  clergyman's  honfie,  which  was 
investigated  (?)  by  several  competent  (?)  men  of  high  standing 
and  character,  which  those  said  gentlemen  pronounced  most 
mysterious  and  inexplicable — was  of  precisely  the  character 
of  tho«e  ^  manifestations '  which  Prof.  J.  K.  Lowell  has  so 
graphically  depicted  in  bis  poem,  entitled  ^  The  unhappy  lot 
of  Mr.  Knott,'  a  production  that  we  hereby  conimend  to  the 
perneal  of  all  who  are  spiritualistically  inclined.  In  the  case 
alluded  to,  after  the  first  set  of  investigators  had  confessed 
themselves  baffled,  another  party  studied  the  case,  and  discov- 
ered who  the  spiiit  was,  but  ^circumstances'  made  it  injudi- 
cious to  publish  the  truth,  since  it  would  compromise  both  the 
honesty  of  those  who  had  begun  the  thing  as  a  joke,  and  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  had  received  it  as  a  reality. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  rehearse  the  frauds  that  have 
been  committed  by  professed  mediums.  The  spiritualists  say 
with  a  certain  amount  of  justness,  that  the  deception  of  one 
instance  does  not  disprove  the  genuineness  of  others. 

We  have  thus  sought  to  make  evident  tlie  chief  causes  that 
conspire  to  produce  the  results  of  spiritualism,  confining  our- 
selves  principally  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  motion.  It 
would  be  an  endless  and  unsatisfactory  task  to  take  up  all  the 
individual  cases  of  manifestations  and  attempt  to  explain  them. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  expect  us  to  be  able  to  account  for  the 
marvels  that .  A,  B,  and  C,  have  seen,  or  have  thought  they 
saw ;  because  these  cases  are  past  and  forever  beyond  care- 
ful scrutiny.  It  is  now  impossible  to  tell  how  much  fact, 
how  much  illusion,  and  how  much  deceit  there  has  been 
Id  any  instance.  We  have  admitted  a  basis  of  fact — we 
have  shown  some  of  the  sources  of  illusion,  and  are  for  our 
own  part  certain  that  there  is  often  a  mixture  of  deception. 
Of  this  last  named  element,  it  deserves  to  be  said  further,  that 
it  is  far  more  abundant  than  many  good  people  will  admit 
when  they  deal  with  mediums.  The  rule  of  society  is  to  ta^e 
it  for  granted  that  a  person  is  honest  and  virtuous  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  and  thus  society  receives  false  testimony 
as  true,  for  years  places  the  utmost  confidence  in  men  who  are 
secret  sinners,  who  would  indeed  under  favorable  circumstances 
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be  men  honest  enough  for  ordinary  pn;rpo6eB,  but  nnder 
the  pressnre  of  great  temptations,  issne  false  stocks,  gamble 
with  their  employers'  funds,  and  tamper  with  the  most  sacred 
virtues.  There  are  many  persons,  too,  that  are  thoroughly  honest 
in  any  serious  or  weighty  matter,  but  are  almost  insanely  fond 
of  playing  tricks  and  practical  jokes,  and  a  shrewd  individual 
of  this  sort,  with  a  little  friendly  aid,  can  easily  get  the  credo. 
Ions  or  unsuspecting  wrought  upon  till  they  see  (with  •  the  eyes 
of  the  mind  '  only,  be  it  understood)  things  that  for  strange- 
ness, match  the  most  wonderful  of  the  '  manifestations.' 

The  commonest  stories,  it  is  well  known,  have  a  sort  of  at- 
traction of  exaggeration,  by  virtue  of  which  they  increase  in 
size  and  embellishment  as  they  pass  from  one  oracle  to  an- 
other. There  are  a  few  persons  whose  imaginations  and  feel- 
ings are  so  disciplined  that  we  can  always  accept  their  state- 
ments literally.  There  are  also  a  few  whom  it  is  dangerous  to 
believe  at  all.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  every  shade 
of  embellishing  tendency,  so  that  before  we  can  receive  the 
testimony  of  any  person  for  purposes  of  science,  on  even  those 
matters  which  admit  of  accurate  observation,  we  must  ascer- 
tain the  coefficient  of  exaggeration  of  the  man,  just  as  in  the 
refined  use  of  thermometers  we  eliminate  the  errors  of  the 
instrument  by  a  carefully  detennined  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  the  glass.  These  sources  of  mistake  are  increased  a  thou- 
sand fold  in  any  matter  which  is,  by  universal  consent,  ma^ 
velous  and  intricate  ;  and  when  a  blind  belief  in  occult  nat- 
i  '  ^  ural  causes,  or  in  spiritual  interference  is  superadded,  the  results 

J     ;  of  testimony  and  even  of  observation  are  worthless,  just  as  the 

I  '•  1  indications  of  a  thermometer  are  unreliable  when  the  boiling 

I  point  of  the  mercury  is  approached. 

\  '  This  inborn  love  of  the  marvelous  is  a    more  powerful 

and  more  prevailing  motive  than  any  mere  fondness  for 
trickery.  The  latter  can  rarely  carry  people  to  the  lengths 
that  the  spiritualists  have  gone.  The  new  varieties  of  manifes- 
tations, the  originalities  in  this  great  eiror,  could  only  arise  in 
minds  self-deceived,  but  seeking  after  a  great  something— 
,  Truth,  they  call  it — ^with  the  interest  and  pertinacity  that 

.  }  only  an  honest  purpose  can   inspire.     The  tricksters  (from 
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personal  experience  we  know  tbat  some  notable  meditnns  are 
deceivers)  follow  in  tlie  path  of  the  self-deluded  leaders,  and 
find  golden  and  abnndant  gleanings. 

A  few  more  words  may  now  be  added,  applying  the  princi- 
ples we  have  recounted  to  some  of  tlie  individual  phenomena 
of  the  manifestations. 

With  regard,  then,  to  table-movings,  and  like  physical 
phenomena,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  do. occur,  but 
are  caused  only  by  human  and  muscular  agency.  They  may 
be  produced  unconsciously,  and  even  when  the  mediums  be- 
lieve they  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  them. 

Tlie  moving  of  bodies  without  contact,  is  not  established  by 
that  kind  of  testimony  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
valid.  Only  the  highest  quality  and  the  greatest  amount  and 
variety  of  evidence,  can  properly  shake  our  faith  in  a  law  so 
well  established  as  that  of  the  universality  and  invariableness 
of  gravitation.  The  fallibilities  of  perception  and  judgment^ 
account  for  the  testimony,  and  that  is  apparently  the  only  fact 
to  be  accounted  for. 

The  conditions  of  mind  and  body,  which  admit  of  the  hal- 
lucinations and  the  functional  exaltation  of  the  mediums,  are 
most  fully  illustrated  by,  and  to  a  great  degree  identical  with, 
those  of  hypnotism. 

But  it  may  be  said  by  persons  who  have  produced  or  wit- 
nessed physical  manifestations,  "We  have  been  entirely  in 
our  usual  condition — certainly  have  been  free  from  hypno- 
tism !''  No  I  hypnotism  is  not  merely  mesmerism  and  electro- 
psychology,  but  comprehends  all  the  abnormal  phenomena 
that  are  induced  by  an  intense  and  persistent  attention, 
whether  this  attention  be  a  direct  mental  application,  or  the 
mere  passive  occupancy  of  the  mind. 

Those  members  of  a  spiritualistic  circle,  who  behold,  but 
cannot  produce  the  more  difficult  and  rare  phenomena,  fall 
into  what  we  may  designate  the  hypnotism  of  sympathy,  of 
which,  our  daily  life  furnishes  abundant  examples.  How 
often,  under  the  influence  of  warm  sympathy  and  interest  in 
a  friend,  have  we  not  found  ourselves  replying  to  a  question 
put  by  him,  in  precise  accordance  with  the  idea  which  his 
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tone  and  manner  indicated  as  having  poesession  of  his  mind, 
though  it  was  actually  repugnant  to  our  own  sober  judgment^ 
as  we  have  been  startled  to  perceive  ere  our  answer  was  fuUj 
uttered  t 

Let  those  who  think  they  have  seen  tables  move  without 
contact,  or  rise  under  their  own  hands  when  they  exerteo  all 
their  force  to  keep  them  down,  soberly  reflect  whether,  if 
some  one  present  in  whose  intelligence,  scrutiny,  and  honesty, 
they  have  great  confidence,  had  impressively  asserted  that  the 
floor  was  sinking,  or  their  knee  joints  were  bending,  it,  and 
not  the  rising  of  the  table,  would  actually  have  been  the  fact 
in  their  minds. 

With  regard  to  ^  raps,'  we  doubt  not  that  they  are  often  illu- 
sory, and  heard  only  in  the  expectant  brain  of  the  medium. 
The  only  raps  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear,  were  the 
mere  creakings  and  groauings  of  loose-jointed  tables.  In* 
stances  are  known,  in  which  tlie  accustomed  raps  entirely 
ceased  after  a  few  wedges  and  screws  had  been  put  into  the 
table,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  medium.  The  fact  that 
such  wretched  noises  are  dignified  by  intelligent  men,  with  the 
name  of  'rappings,'  illustrates  the  fullness  of  the  control  exer- 
cised by  a  dominant  idea. 

The  raps  of  Mrs.  Fish  were  found  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Buffalo  Medical  College  to  be  produced  by  a  ^  a  peculiar  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,'  or  in  anatomical  language,  '  by 
the  repeated  displacement  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneua  Ion- 
gua  muscle  in  the  sheath  which  slides  behind  the  external 
malleoluey^  and  there  appears  to  be  as  good  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  fact  that  the  Fishes  and  Foxes  of  Kochester  taught 
the  art  of  rapping  to  some  of  their  medium  friends,  as  there 
is  to  any  other  fact  in  spiritualism.  In  one  of  our  sittings  we 
made  an  observation  that  may  easily  account  for  a  genuine  and 
honest  rap.  After  we  had  remained  seated  for  nearly  an  hour, 
watching  the  diding  hands  of  a  powerful  medium,  a  part  of 
our  own  motive  apparatus  began  to  go  into  involuntary,  spas- 
modic, and  almost  unnoticed  action.  As  we  sat  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  chair  the  under  muscles  of  tlie  legs  became 
numbed,  and  contracted  several  times  in  a  sudden  manner,  so 
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as  to  lift  the  hinder  legs  of  the  chair  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
floor.  The  ehair  fell  again  immediately,  and  with  such  force 
that  on  any  but  a  heavily  carpeted  floor  a  most  decided  rap 
would  have  been  produced.  Had  we  been  intently  occupied 
with  the  ideas  of  the  spiritualists,  this  motion  would  have 
happened  sooner,  but  would  have  been  quite  unperceived,  be- 
cause unexpected.  The  sound,  however,  would  have  attracted 
notice,  because  desired. 

We  have  observed  spasmodic  motions  in  the  fingers  of  a  ta- 
ble mover,  which  only  needed  to  be  made  with  a  little  more 
suddenness  to  produce  a  rap.  A  heavy  ring  on  the  finger 
would  materially  assist  the  result. 

The  other  varieties  of  manifestation  present  mauy  features 
of  interest.  The  marvels  that  used  to  be  related  of  mesmeric 
clairvoyance,  and  that  now  are  told  of  those  mediums  who 
deal  in  the  ^higher  phenomena'  of  spiritualism,  viz:  com- 
munications from  departed  spirits,  description  of  distant  per- 
sons and  scenes,  and  apparent  reading  of  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  stand  in  communication  witli  the  mediums,  have  a  basis 
rf  fact,  which  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  phenomena  of  hyp- 
notism that  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  this 
artidQ.  The  performances  of  a  few  of  the  writing,  drawing, 
and  speaking  mediums,  are  truly  remarkable,  and  remind  one  of 
the  Italian  improvisatori.  The  alleged  air-floatings  of  medi- 
ums seem  to  be  connected  with  some  curious  physiological 
Acts,  which  relate  the  action  of  exhilarating  and  anesthetic 
drugs  to  hypnotism ;  inasmuch  as,  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol, ether,  &c.,  hallucinations  are  developed  quite  similar  to 
those  which  lead  some  nervous  people  to  believe  they  have 
been  transported  through  the  air.  Finally,  the  healing  medi- 
ums do  not  all  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  unmitigated  hum- 
bugs, for  Dr.  Braid  has  made  some  medical  applications  of 
hypnotism,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  are  as  wonderful  as  any- 
thing spiritualism  can  boast  of.  But  we  have  no  space,  at 
present,  for  the  discussion  of  these  topics.  Tliey  may,  per- 
haps, form  the  subject  of  another  Article. 

In  conchision,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  how  desirable  it 
is  that  these  phenomena  should  be  submitted  to  sober  and 
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scientific  inve6tig:atlog,  for  notwithstanding  they  rest  on  ilia- 
sions,  and  in  their  consequences  are  chiefly  absurd,  they  are, 
to  a  certain  degree,  true  ;  they  are  a  part  of  life  and  nature. 
Tlie  truth  that  is  in  them  cannot  be  annihilated  by  neglect  or 
contempt,  and  the  errors  that  are  engrafted  on  them  grow  only 
with  more  luxuriance,  because  trodden  under  foot. 

But  these  subjects  must  be  investigated  in  the  one  right 
manner,  which  alone  can  yield  reliable  results.  The  methods 
of  research  that  now  prevail  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  that 
have  wrought  more  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  than  the 
strivings  of  all  the  previous  centuries  could  accomplish,  must 
be  applied  to  them.  Rather,  we  should  say,  not  precisely  the 
methods,  but  the  spirit  of  modern  philosophical  research  is 
wanted  here.  We  must  begin  with  facts.  Hypotheses  must 
be  provisional,  and  held  lightly.  We  may  often  use  them  for 
feelers,  but  never  for  legs.  Stubborn,  naked,  and  unpoetical 
facts  must  be  our  foundation.  To  grasp  at  any  fancy  or  anal- 
ogjf  ^T^^  build  upon  it,  is  done  at  the  risk  of  being  by-and-hy 
buried  in  ruins.  If  we  will  erecl  a  temple  to  the  truth,  we 
must  enter  into  the  quarries  of  experience,  open  the  galleries 
of  experiment,  strike  right  and  left  with  the  hammer  of  criti- 
ciso),  and  only  take  for  our  masonry  the  gems  whose  temper 
withstands  all  blows,  and  which  are  revealed  by  their  own 
crystalline  light.  Those  who  have  never  seriously  attempted 
the  work,  little  know  how  slow  and  toilsome  the  discovery  of 
truth  often  is.  (Truth  is  like  a  delicate  crystal  embedded  in 
rock  ;  we  easily  get  at  its  surface,  but  to  cut  away  its  granite 
setting,  and  expose  it  unharmed  and  symmetrical,  with  no 
fragments  wanting,  and  no  adhering  gangue,  is  a  work  of  skill 
and  patience,  that  our  friends  who  build  the  ephemeral  sci-  , 
ences,  of  which  spiritualism  is  a  type,  have  no  conception.^f) 
If  theories  come  to  us  in  our  studies,  we  must  not  seek,  at  first, 
to  prove  them,  because  our  prepossessions  are  too  apt  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  favorable  arguments ;  but  we  must  do  our 
best  to  disprove  them,  for  that  alone  is  worthy  to  stand  which 
most  strongly  resists  being  overthrown. 

In  our  search  for  facts  we  must  make  full  allowance  for  the 
imperfection  of  Our  senses,  tlie  fallibilities  of  perception,  and 
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all  other  Bources  of  error  tiiat  lie  either  in  onrselyee  who  are 
die  observers,  or  in  others  who  are  the  subjects  of  these  phe- 
nomena. If  in  the  T^boratorj  or  Observatory,  under  simple 
conditions,  we  find  that  repeated  observation  and  varied  de- 
vice are  needful  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  absolute 
genuineness  of  a  fact ;  much  more,  in  these  highly  complicated 
departments  of  investigation  must  we  exercise  a  cautious  and 
patient  scrutiny. 

In  these  researches  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  mind  as  well  as  with  matter — with  mind  and  matter  ex- 
erting a  reciprocal,  and  to  some  di'gree  a  pathological  influ- 
ence on  each  otiier ;  and  so  we  must  prepare  ourselves  with  a 
large  and  well-considered  knowledge.  Physics  and  Meta- 
physics, Physiology  and  Psychology  must  place  their  united 
resources  at  our  disposal. 

We  must  be  lofty  and  single  in  our  aims,  and  not  be  afraid 
of  the  truth,  nor  fear  to  accept  all  her  consequences,  however 
much  they  may  conflict  with  cherished  ti*aditions. 

In  studying  the  manifestations  which  may  arise  in  tlie 
hypnotic  trance,  it  is  necessary  not  to  oppose  the  conditions  of 
mental  illusion  and  of  nervous  sleep. 

If  what  is  true  in  the  exhibitions  of  mesmerism  and  spiritu- 
aliam  depends  primarily  upon  a  concentration  of  the  mind, 
induced  by  an  expectation  so  intense  as  to  control  the  whole 
being,  then  it  is  plain  that  we  must  seek  to  favor  and  excite 
this  expectation  if  we  will  behold  any  of  the  genuine  and 
truly  remarkable  phenomena — ^if  we  will  have  demonstrated 
to  us  the  force  of  illusion— if  we  will  witness  the  exaltation  of 
physical  and  mental  powers  which  are  sometimes  incontestably 
manifested. 

If  we  enter  a  spiritual  circle  and  maintain  a  tone  of  skepti- 
cism, especially  if  we  imply  that  whatever  is  produced  is  the 
result  of  intended  deception  on  the  part  gf  the  mediums  or 
members  of  the  circle,  we  thereby  destroy  that  equanimity 
which  is  essential  to  their  success,  and  interrupt  the  pei'sist- 
ency  of  attention  and  the  prevalence  of  expectation,  so  that 
no  results  but  their  discomfiture  will  follow.  In  this  respect 
many  of  the  so-called  investigati9ns  that  have  been  instituted 
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to  test  mesmerism  and  the  spiritniA  maoifestations  have  been 
failures.  Those  who  have  investigated  have  been  convfneed 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  cheat,  while  the  other  party,  in 
many  cases  conscious  of  the  purest  motives,  have  considered 
themselves  abused  and  slandered.  This  misunderstanding  of 
the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  phenomena  in  question  has 
had  the  tendency  to  resolve  all  concerned  into  two  opposing 
parties;  one  of  skeptics,  the  other  of  believers,  between  whom 
the  question  has  ceased  to  be  a  discussion,  and  has  become  a 
quarrel. 

As  our  final  paragraph,  we  fain  would  write  a  few  words 
which  are  of  equal  moment  both  to  tliose  who  declare  that 
they  cannot  believe  the  Bible  unless  spiritualism  be  true,  and 
the  true  explanation  of  Biblical  wonders  and  miracles ;  and  to 
those  who  incline  to  reduce  all  soul,  and  God  himself,  to  self- 
existent  and  self-sustaining  material  forces.  Superstition  and 
skepticism  are  essentially  the  same.  The  one  admits,  the  other 
denies ;  but  belief  is  overstretched  and  reason  outraged  as  much 
by  too  great  denial,  as  by  excess  of  affirmation.  The  golden 
mean  is  Faith,  founded  on  evidence.  True  faith  is  legitimate 
and  serviceable,  because  reasonable.  Faith  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
offshoot  of  reason.  Credence,  against  what  reason  teaches,  is 
superstition ;  but  in  harmony  with  reason,  it  is  faith.  Disbelief, 
against  reason,  is  skepticism;  in  accordance  with  reason,  it  is 
also  faith.  Superstition  and  skepticism  are  equally  baneful ; 
for  to  deny  a  thing  merely  because  there  can  be  adduced  an 
argument  against  it,  is  as  grave  a  mistake  as  to  accept  a  state- 
ment merely  because  there  is  one  argument  in  its  favor. 
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Art.  II.— the  TWO  POWERS  OP  THE  POPE. 

The  Roman  State  from  1816  to  1850,  by  Carlo  Luigi  Fabi- 

m,  M.  D.,  translated  by  the  Kight  Hon.  W.  E.  Oladstokb. 

London  :  John  Murray.    1851. 
Oli     UUimi    Rivolffimenti   ItaUani — Memorie  Storiche   di 

F.  A.  GtTALTKRio.    Firenze :  Felice  Le  Monnier.    1852. 
Metnnrie   Storiche  eulV  Intervento   Francese    in   Roma  net 

1849,  di  Federico  Torre.    Torino  :    Barrera  ed  Ambrosio. 

1853. 
Memorie  per  eervire  alia  Storia  degli  Stati  Bomani  daW 

elevazione  di  Pio  Nono  al  porvlifioato  eino  alia  caduta  delta 

Republicay  deir  awocatoGivsKPP^QABV&^i,    Qenova:  Sordo 

Muti.     1852. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  contemporary  history  cannot  be  writ- 
fen  :  and  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  particularly  in  times  of  ex- 
cited passion  and  bloody  contest.  Bnt  when  the  conflict  is  over, 
and  a  period  of  comparative  peace  follows,  as  a  truce  to  bury  the 
dead,  it  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  peruse  the  im- 
passioned accounts  of  those  who  have  been  men  of  action,  and 
who,  still  powerfully  excited,  take  up  tlie  pen,  with  their 
swords  unsheathed  on  the  desk.  Their  writings,  to  be  sure, 
breathe  the  spirit  of  party,  and  like  colored  glasses,  give  the 
facts  a  partisan  shade.  But  such  writings  contain  also  a  reve- 
lation of  the  inmost  feelings  poured  out  in  the  warmth  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  precious  information  which  only  actors  and  eye- 
witnesses can  give.  An  impartial  reader,  free  from  passion, 
and  endowed  with  good  sense,  will  always  derive  from  them 
much  instruction,  and  find  out  the  truth,  particularly  if  he  has 
patience  and  leisure  to  read  coolly  the  productions  of  the  op- 
posite parties. 

History  is  styled  the  teacher  of  life — magistra  vitffi — ^by 
Cicero.    Its  lessons  are  most  impressive  when  history  is  con- 
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temporary.  There  is  no  need  to  be  a  prafeesed  ^  hnmanitari- 
an,'  for  one  to  admit  that  sympathy  and  common  interests 
connect  all  men,  thoagh  spread  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  divided  into  nations  and  states.  We  cannot  feel  in- 
different with  regard  to  the  conditioa  of  our  fellow4)eing8 ; 
and  our  own  interests,  if  well  consulted,  surest  a  regard  for 
their  welfare.  It  is  therefore  no  less  instructive  than  natural 
and  useful  to  endeavor  to  learn  the  condition  and  the  tendencies 
of  other  associations  of  men  besides  that  to  which  we  belong. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  some  nations,  and  even 
some  periods  in  the  life  of  a  single  nation,  that  exercise  a  wide 
influence  on  the  condition  of  all  mankind  and  on  the  solution 
of  questions  upon  which  the  welfare  of  many  peoples  depends. 
Italy,  the  oldest  of  the  living  nations,  with  her  never  inter- 
rupted traditions  of  science,  fine  arts,  and  civilization,  has  a 
long  history,  all  the  periods  of  which  offer  great  general  les- 
sons. Italy  is  now  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  question 
tliat  has  a  special  interest  for  our  times.  Evidently  the 
Italians  are  struggling  for  the  •destruction  of  the  Papacy,  as 
the  chief  obstacle  to  their  national  unity  and  independence. 
They  may  succeed,  and  they  may  fail ;  but  in  either  case  no 
wise  man  can  look  with  indifference  upon  the  important 
struggle. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  two  Popes  were 
arrested  in  Rome  by  the  French,  and  kept  prisoners  in  Italy- 
The  Italians  looked  on,  some  with  indifference,  and  some  with 
great  satisfaction.  Afterwards,  continual  troubles  with  their 
own  subjects  reduced  the  Popes  to  rely  upon  foreign  support 
At  present  only  the  overwhelming  military  force  of  two  foreign 
nations  secures  a  precarious  safety  to  a  Pope  in  Borne.  Evi- 
dently the  struggle  is  going  on.  The  Italians  have  not  given  np 
the  war  though  they  have  lost  many  battles.  They  are  a  tra- 
ditional people ;  slow  in  their  progress,  strongly  attached  to 
the  past,  and  fond  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  they  are  also  firm 
and  obstinate  in  their  purposes.  The  Italians  cannot  be  changed 
by  a  three  days'  revolution ;  no  more  can  they  by  three  hun- 
dred  years  of  foreign  oppression. 

The  Roman  revolution  therefore  deserves  from  all  the  Chris- 
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tiao  world  a  greater  general  interest  than  anj  revoltttion  of  a 
small  people  straggling  for  independence  and  liberty.  If 
it  were  a  question  only  between  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppreasors,  it  might  be  regarded  as  already  settled^  for  the  Ans- 
trians  and  the  French  are,  no  doabt,  the  strongest  But  op- 
preseion  with  them  is  only  the  means ;  their  aim  is  to  support 
the  Papacy,  and  revive  its  moral  pow^.  Will  they  succeed  f 
What  will  be  the  consequences  of  a  failure  on  their  partf 
Tliongh  by  no  means  approving  the  French  intervention  at 
Some,  we  must  do  justice  to  their  earnest  exertions  to  recon- 
cile the  Romans  with  the  Papacy.  But  it  has  been  lost  la- 
bor. After  nine  years  of  military  occupation,  the  French  in 
Borne  are  still  detested  by  the  people,  ill-treated  by  the  Pope, 
and  despised  by  the  Austrians.  The  Papal  restoration  has 
made  no  prepress. 

It  was  only  during  the  last  spring  that  the  French  govern- 
ment published  an  important  document  which  contains  the 
confession  of  their  failure.  It  was  a  diplomatic  note  or  report 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Bayneval.  This  statesman,  well 
known  for  his  devotion  to  the  cans^  of  despotism,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  Jes- 
uits, openly  declared  that  he  ^^  could  see  no  end  to  the  French 
military  occupation  of  Rome,  if  the  Papacy  must  be  main^ 
tained  there  for  the  common  interest  of  the  European  nations ; 
for  the  opposition  of  the  peofde  did  not  abate,  nay,  it  grew 
stronger  after  the  restoration  of  1849.  Not  because  they  are 
ill-treated  or  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  other  people ; 
but  beeanse  a  general  spirit  of  nationality  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and  the  patriots  regard  the  Papacy  as  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  aeeomplkhment  of  their  views." 

This  document,  drawn  up  in  language  sure  to  be  considered 
sarcastic  and  insulting  by  the  oppressed  Italians,  created  quite 
a  sensation  in  the  diplomatic  world,  and  placed  the  so-called 
^  Roman  question'  in  a  new  light ;  for  in  1849,  the  French 
oeenpation  of  Rome  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  except  Austria  and  Spain,  who  were  naturally 
interested  in  the  Papal  restoration.  But  the  French  gov- 
ernment emphatically  declared  that  they  had  neither  con- 
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quest  nor  permanent  occupation  in  view ;  their  object  was 
ampljr  to  put  down  a  handftil  of  abandoned  characters,  mosdy 
foreigners,  who  had  oyerthrown  the  Papacy  against  the  will  of 
the  people.  Hie  diplomatists  of  odier  powers — pro  bono  pa- 
ds— ^pretended  to  believe  that  impud^it  lie.  But  now  eventB, 
and  the  confession  of  the  French  goveniment,  have  revealed 
the  whole  truth.  Lord  PalmerBton,  the  man  of  conciliative 
half-measures,  suggested  that  a  joint  note  might  be  presented 
to  the  Pope,  urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  general  par- 
don of  all  political  offenders,  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  government,  on  a  truly  liberal  basis.  Bnt  the  Pope 
and  his  court  knew  better  than  Palmerston  the  character  of 
the  popular  opposition.  They  despised  that  ridicnious  note, 
and  answered  it  laconically,  but  significantly;  ^^Ihe  first 
concession  would  be  a  signal  for  general  anarchy,''  mean- 
ing a  revolution.  And  they  were  right;  the  Papacy  cannot 
be  reformed ;  it  must  be  destroyed. 

As  we  are  probably  on  the  eve  of  new  events,  upon  which 
the  solution  of  the  problem  depends,  it  is  important  to  take  a 
glance  at  it,  with  the  light  afforded  by  writers  who  belong  to 
the  Soman  state,  and  who  had  a  part  in  the  late  movement 
The  work  of  Signor  Farini,  which  is  before  us,  has  acquired  a 
certain  popularity  in  England,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  be^i 
translated  into  English  by  Gladstone.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information,  and  its  statements  in  regard  to  the  condition 
and  abuses  of  the  Papal  goverament  may  be  fully  relied  upcm, 
for  the  author  is  a  conservative  man,  who  likes  the  Papacy  and 
befriends  the  present  Pope,  who  has  treated  him  kindly.  Sig- 
nor Farini  would  do  away  with  abuses,  and  r^orm  the  Papal 
administration,  by  taking  it  in  part  from  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  He  would  also  give  liberty  to  the  people,  but  only  in 
a  homeopathic  dose.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  his 
plan  does  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  people ;  but  he  as- 
sumes that  they  are  wrong,  and  he  is  right. 

Signor  Farini  informs  us  that  the  Italian  cities  are  all  wrong, 
and  he  assumes  the  proud  position  of  a  teacher,  armed  with 
an  iron  rod.  We  feel  that  the  same  rod  is  read^  for  us  should 
we  dare  to  controvert  the  justice  of  his  magisterial  corrections. 
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Sometimeft  however  he  eeems  to  remember  that  he  is  bj  pro- 
fession a  phymcian^  and  shows  a  disposition  to  dress  the  dread- 
fiil  wounds  inflieted  by  tyranny  on  the  people  ;  but  then  he 
gets  angry  and  quarrels  with  his  patient,  who  in  the  paroxism 
of  fever  does  not  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  his  homeopathy. 

The  style  of  Signer  Faripi  is  artiiicial,  unequal,  and  bom- 
bastic, such  as  we  should  expect  from  a  self-conceited  man. 
Bis  views  are  narrow,  and  he  is  more  inclined  to  declaim 
than  to  reason.  He  always  aspires  to  be  eloquent,  and  some- 
times  succeeds.  The  translator  has  corrected,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  most  shocking  faults  of  style.  The  knowledge  of  the 
social  position  of  the  writer  is  always  a  good  key  to  a  con- 
temporary history.  Signor  Farini  views  all  events  from  the 
point  on  which  he  stands.  He  dislikes  the  old  Pope  Gregory 
XVI,  who  sent  him  into  exile,  and  feels  grateful  to  Pius  IX, 
who  recalled  and  employed  him.  He  is  severe  with  the 
revolutionists,  because  they  have  been  unkind  to  him  since  he 
deserted  their  ranks.  He  beasts,  indeed,  that  he  never  took 
part  in  their  secret  conspiracies ;  but  Professor  Montanelli,  in 
his  ^Memorie  dalla  Toscana,'  (Torino,  1883,)  gives  the  proofs 
of  the  participation  of  Signor  Farini  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  Eimini,  of  1846,  and  ^o  him  he  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  able  manifesto  then  published  in  the  name 
of  the  revolutionists.  Signor  Gualterio  gives  us  the  key  to 
explain  this  contradiction.  It  seems  that  with  them,  a  secret 
assoeiation  for  the  object  of  forcing  a  monarch  to  grant  con- 
stitutional liberty  is  not  a  conspiracy ;  it  assumes  this  charac- 
ter when  the  object  is  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
government  I 

Signor  Grualt^rio  also  is  a  conservative;  he  would  preserve 
the  Papacy,  but  not  its  faults.  He  believes  that  the  Papacy 
can  be  reformed  by  the  sepai'ation  of  the  temporal  from  the 
spiritual  power.  The  Pope  should  reign,  but  not  govern ;  a 
theory  very  easy  in  a  book,  but  impossible  in  the  way  of 
experiment  Signor  Gualterio,  however,  is  a  sober  and 
moderate  writer.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
and  never  forgets  himself.  There  is  nothing  in  him  of  the 
violence  and  rant  of  Farini.    Those  who  differ  from  him  are 
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treated  as  advenarieft,  not  as  enemiesi  by  Onalterio.  His  ex- 
position of  the  oaases  which  have  k^  Italy  in  a  state  of 
permanent  revotntion  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  is  clear 
and  true.  His  views  are  broad,  and  his  condnsions  are  right, 
when  he  is  free  from  the  influence  of  personal  feelings.  He 
was  bom  of  an  ancient  family,  in  the  city  of  Onrieto,  within 
the  Papal  dominions.  The  dusty  portraits  hanging  from  the 
crumbling  walls  of  his  castle-like  house,  early  spoke  to  him 
of  former  riches  and  power,  and  made  him  feel  bitterly  his 
insignificance  under  the  rule  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  He 
aspired  to  change  the  government,  so  that  a  layman  might  in 
some  degree  participate  in  its  administration,  and  make  it 
more  tolerable. 

Signor  Gualterio,  besides,  likes  Italian  independence.  He 
took  up  arms  against  the  Austrians  in  1848,  notwithstanding 
the  Pope  condemned  that  war.  He,  however,  took  no  part  in 
the  succeeding  war  of  the  Bomans  against  the  Pope,  but 
regarded  with  bitterness  the  foreign  invasion  brought  upon 
Italy  by  the  Pope.  He  thought  that  the  Pope,  persecuted  in 
Borne  by  the  Bomans,  might  have  taken  refuge  in  another 
city,  till  the  rage  of  the  people  should  cool.  This  idea  was  an 
offspring  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Popes  often  resorted 
to  the  protection  of  the  mighty  walls  of  their  city  of  Orvieto. 
He  was  so  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  he  prepared  a  dem- 
onstration for  the  object  of  inducing  tlie  city  authorities  of 
Orvieto  to  offer  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  Pope.  One  morn- 
ing, Signor  Gualterio  brought  into  the  city  a  score  of  his 
tenants,  all  simple  country  people,  who  executed  his  orders  in 
a  constrained,  awkward  manner,  to  the  great  amusement  (^ 
the  citiEens  of  Orvieto,  who  hissed  them  out  of  the  town ;  and 
there  Uie  performance  ended.  Signor  Gualterio,  however, 
accepted  no  office,  either  from  the  Pope  or  the  republican 
government;  quite  unlike  Signor  Parini,  who  served  both 
governments,  and  lost  tlie  confidence  of  both. 

It  would  be  altogether  a  mistake,  to  think  that  those  two 
writers  represent  a  party  in  the  Boman  state.  The  French 
ambassador,  Lesseps,  called  them  generals  without  s(^dien, 
and  he  was  right ;  for  the  Pope  was  exiled,  and  no  one  stood 
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up  for  him.  The  republic  was  established,  and  it  found  no 
internal  foes.  The  Papal  restoration  took  place,  and  it  fonnd 
no  friends  in  Rome.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  both  Signer 
Goalterio  and  Signer  Farini  were  sent  into  exile  by  the  Pope, 
when  restored  to  Rome. 

Frederico  Torre  was  a  brave  artillery  man,  and  a  good 
scholar.  He  fonght  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  wrote  in  the 
newspapers  dnring  all  the  movements  of  1848  and  1849.  At 
the  downfall  of  Rome,  on  Jnly  3d,  1849,  it  devolved  npon 
him  as  a  secretary  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  surrender  that 
office  to  the  French  invaders.  "I  regret,"  said  a  polite 
French  colonel  to  him,  "  to  be  employed  in  this  unpleasant 
commission ;  my  feelings  are  for  the  canse  which  you  have 
bravely  defended;  but  I  am  a  soldier,  and  obey  orders. 
What  else  can  I  do?"  Torre  remarked  coolly,  "I  do  not 
know  what  you  can  do,  but  I  have  sacrificed  my  well-earned 
commission  to  my  feelings,  and  I  go  to  starve  in  exile." 
Torre  wrote  his  history  in  a  simple,  pleasant,  military-like 
manner.  He  proves  his  statements  by  precious  documents. 
He  does  not  appear  a  disappointed  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
accepts  the  events  as  they  have  come.  The  Romans  have 
been  conquered  by  an  overwhelming  force,  to  be  sure ;  but  he 
is  proud  that  they  resisted  bravely,  and  he  is  also  perfectly 
confident  of  the  final  triumph  of  their  cause. 

He  likes  the  French  because  they  fight  bravely ;  but  he  is 
sorry  that  they  are  engaged  in  so  dirty  a  work  as  that  of  re- 
storing the  Papacy.  He  is  for  the  total  annihilation  of  that 
old,  worn-out,  and  corrupt  institution.  He  gives  his  reasons 
in  a  plain,  clear,  and  forcible  manner ;  but  how  others  will  ap- 
preciate those  reasons  does  not  trouble  him  mnch.  For 
those  reasons  the  Romans  have  fonght  and  bled ;  this  is 
enough  for  him.  Torre  seems  to  write  rather  in  a  hurry,  with 
his  ears  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  first  report  of  a  new  can- 
nonade. 

Signor  Gabussi  is  a  lawyer.  He  writes  his  history  as  if  he 
was  preparing  a  case  for  the  court.  His  style  has  no  attrac- 
tions, but  he  gives  a  great  deal  of  information.  He  is  old,  and 
worn-out  by  cares.    Thus  he  often  grumbles,  and  finds  fault 
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with  everybody ;  no  matter  if  it  is  the  Pope,  or  If azzini. 
NevertheleflB,  GabnsBi  appears  strong  and  constant  in  his  re- 
publican feelings,  and  a  merciless  foe  to  the  Papacy  and  the 
Popes.  Gabussi  is  a  native  of  Bologna,  where  also  he  was  a 
judge,  and  a  man  of  high  standing.  It  was  the  revolation 
of  1831,  which  threw  him  first  into  exile.  He  has  suffered 
much,  and  he  suffers  still.  The  short  period  of  happiness 
which  he  enjoyed  during  the  national  movement  of  1*848  and 
1849,  makes  him  feel  more  bitterly  the  new  exile,  attended  by 
misery  and  sorrow  in  his  old  age,  and  with  a  broken  constitu- 
tion. We  naturally  ask  why  he  wrote  f  Not,  certainly,  to 
please  his  party  and  his  friends,  for  he  is  severe  upon  them. 
Not  surely  to  make  money,  for  in  the  present  condition  of 
Italy,  such  works  do  not  pay  for  the  expense.  He  is  bis  own 
publisher,  and  supplies  the  loss  by  his  scanty  means.  Besides, 
his  publication  deprived  him  of  the  asylum  which  he  had 
found  in  Sardinia.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
gray-headed  old  man,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  spent 
almost  entirely  in  agitation,  misery,  or  sorrow,  takes  up  his 
pen  with  unbroken  spirits,  fights  all  obstacles,  endures  all 
privations,  in  order  to  write  as  if  it  were  a  last  will  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  these  authors,  and  not  controverted  by 
any  of  the  best  statesmen  of  Europe,  that  the  so-called 
government  of  the  Pope  is  bad ;  that  the  last  restoration  has 
made  the  matter  even  worse ;  and  that  the  so-called  ^  Roman 
question'  still  requires  a  solution.  The  difference  of  opinion 
exists  only  in  regard  to  the  means,  and  as  to  whether  diplo- 
macy or  revolution  will  carry  the  day.  Both  Signor  Farini 
and  Gualterio  have  proved,  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner, 
that  the  source  of  the  popular  discontent,  and  of  the  anarchy 
in  the  government,  is  not  occasional  nor  recent  The  Papal 
government,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  before  the  French 
revolution,  might  be  styled  a  tolerable  one.  The  enormous 
sums  which  it  cost  were  contributed  by  ail  the  Christian 
world,  and  the  Papal  subjects  derived  a  great  advanta^  . 
from  them.  The  relation,  also,  between  the  people  and  the 
government,  was  of  an  undetermined  and  peculiar  character. 
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Etch  city  enjoyed  a  kind  of  magna  charta^  formed  of  privi- 
leges either  Btipnlated  for,  in  passing  under  that  gOTem- 
meat,  or  obtained  by  money  or  by  a  snocessfnl  aimed  re- 
sistuice.  These  privileges,  more  or  less  respected  accord- 
ing to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Popes,  were 
always  asserted  frankly,  and  supported  bravely,  by  the  cities. 
The  frequent  vacancies  of  the  Papal  throne,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  government  during  the  period  of  the  elections,  afforded 
the  Boman  cities  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  claims. 
The  Popes,  besides,  had  a  great  interest  in  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  them ;  for  any  trouble  at  home  would  have  been 
a  loss  of  credit  and  influence  abroad. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Italy  contributed  also  to  the  tol- 
erable state  of  peace  between  the  Popes  and  their  subjects. 
The  Italians  never  felt  much  attachment  to  the  Papacy. 
They  took  part  in  the  Crusades,  because  they  could  make 
money  by  transporting  the  Crusaders,  and  establishing  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  East  The  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages  was  never  so  thick  in  Italy  as  in  tlie  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Piracy,  besides,  which  seemed  to  the  distant 
half-civilised  nation,  some  great  indistinct  moral  creation,  was 
for  the  Italians  a  matter  of  fact.  They  were  eye-witnesses  of 
enormous  abuses ;  the  corruption  of  the  elections,  the  violence 
of  the  contending  parties,  the  ignorance,  the  vices,  and  the 
crimes,  too,  of  the  Popes  and  their  court,  could  not  escape  the 
observation  of  the  Italians.  The  comedy  performed  in  the 
Vatican  had  no  attractions  for  them,  because  it  was  an  every- 
day matter,  and  they  could  see  the  actors  and  the  machinery 
behind  the  stage.  ^^  The  things  which  depend  upon  appear- 
ance," observes  Macchiavelli,  in  this  connection,  ^^are  as 
strong  from  afar  as  they  are  weak  when  near." 

Long  before  the  Beformation,  Italy  had  been  the  scene  of 
religious  opposition  to  the  Papacy.  But  the  wise  policy  of 
the  Popes  was  always  to  strike  the  leaders,  and  disperse  those 
who  were  led,  without  making  much  noise.  The  Inquisition 
iu  Italy  has  never  been  so  cruel  as  in  Spain.  It  required  a 
man  willing  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself,  and  anxious  to  gain 
proselytes,  to  secure  persecution.    Most  commonly  such  a  per- 
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acm  would  disappear  saddenly,  and  the  mystery  of  his  i 
would  terrify  his  followers.    This  bonduet  of  the  Papacy  c 
ated  in  Italy  that  latent  spirit  of  opposition,  which  broke  < 
"^^  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation.    But  that  movement  go 

:,<^i|'  not  be  saccessful  in  Italy,  because  the  greater  part  of 

country  was  occupied  by  Spanish,  French,  and  Austrian  i 
diers,  and  they  all  agreed  in  opposing  any  religious  libe 

?  *  ^,f^  which  might  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  their  power. 

j^\\  Violence,  however,  might  prevent  public  demonatratic 

■  "'^t  ftnd  terror  might  secure  an  apparent  submission,  but  neither 

'  y'^ii  tliem  could  change  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  peo] 

,.  'c;|  The  Italians  submitted  to  the  Papacy,  indeed,  but  felt  no  \\ 

.  ^  ">' V  or  esteem  for  that  institution.    Their  outward  manner  was  t 

/  of  cool  respect,  suggested  by  prudence,  but  their  desire  ^ 

ever  for  an  ideal  Christianily,  a  kind  of  internal  religion, 
dependent  of  external  signs,. often  undetermined,  and  alw 
in  analogy  with  the  character  and  the  moral  capacity  of 
individual.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Italians,  thoi 
ready  to  talk  on  all  subjects,  do  not  like  to  be  questioned 
regard  to  their  religious  opinions.  They  never  discuss  th< 
They  are  the  secrets  of  their  heart.  The  peculiar  conditioi] 
the  Italians  in  regard  to  the  Papacy,  and  the  singularity 
their  religious  feelings,  have  never  been  either  investiga 
thoroughly,  or  fully  appreciated.  Yet  it  is  the  key  to  tl 
modern  history. 

Kapoleon  understood  well  tlie  tendencies  and  the  wants 
his  fellow  citizens,  when  he  began  the  work  of  the  regem 
tion  of  Italy  by  the  humiliation  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
struction  of  their  power.  The  Italians  did  not  miss  the  c 
tive  Popes ;  on  the  contrary,  Italy  mitde  rapid  and  wond 
ful  progress  in  all  branches  of  public  welfare,  from  the  i 
appearance  of  Napoleon,  in  1796,  to  his  downfall,  in  18 
lliis  period  produced  a  radical  change  in  Italy.  She  was  n 
very  rich,  highly  civilized,  uid  well  prepared  for  free  insti 
tions.  A  return  to  t^e  ancient  system  would  be  like  confini 
a  vigorous  young  man  in  a  nursery,  under  the  care  of  agm 
bling  old  woman  armed  with  an  iron  rod. 
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The  general  Congrees  of  the  European  powers,  gathered  at 
Yienna  at  tlie  down&ll  of  Napoleon,  was  chiefly  compoBcd  of 
narrow-minded  diplomatiBto,  gangrened  by  the  corroption 
of  the  old  Gonrts.  They  had  learned  notliing,  and  forgotten 
nothing,  dnring.tliat  long,  stormy  period,  which  had  changed 
entirely  the  condition  of  Enrope.  Their  only  idea  wm 
to  restore  the  eqnilibrinm  of  Enrope.  It  must  be  gov^^ 
emed,  as  before,  by  kings  reigning  by  divine  right,  with  a 
Pope,  who  was  to  be  himself  a  king,  and  the  representative  of 
tiie  principle  of  absolute  authority.  To  secure  this  great  ob- 
ject the  people  were  disposed  of,  and  sold  like  so  many  flocks 
of  sheep,  with  no  regard  to  their  national  spirit,  their  tenden- 
cies, or  the  state  of  their  civilization.  The  five  or  six  most 
powerful  nations,  united  by  a  league  which  was  called  ^  Holy,' 
asaumed  the  right  to  regulate  tJie  interests  of  the  smaller 
states,  and  keep  down  the  spirit  of  nationality  or  liberty. 

When  that  new  arrangement,  called  the  Restoration,  was 
made,  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  hope  that  the  Pope  would 
have  his  kingdom  of  Rome  restored  to  him.  Eussia,  England, 
and  Prussia,  in  number  and  strength,  had  the  prepcmderance 
in  that  Congress,  and  they  were  not  regarded  as  particularly 
&vorable  to  the  Papacy.  France  was  then  amrmg  the  con- 
quered ;  Spain  had  long  lost  all  importance,  and  Austria  was 
willing  to  keep  for  herself  the  rich  northern  provinces  of  that 
kingdom.  True,  indeed,  it  was  an  ancient  kingdom,  and  this 
was  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  Pope  ;  but  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice was  still  more  ancient,  and,  nevertheless,  it  was  destroyed, 
and  its  dominions  divided  between  Austria  and  England.  But 
the  cause  of  the  Papaey  was  earnestly  supported  by  the 
'Heretics  1'  A  great  ii(iiracle,  for  which  the  Pope  ordered  a 
general  thanksgiving. 

Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  represented  Pope  Pius  VII  at  that 
Congress^  succeeded  in  persuading  its  members  that  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  which  pervaded  all  Enrope  was  but  a  natui-al 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  Papal  power,  and  of  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  both  procured  by  the 
raonarchs  of  Europe,  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   He  insisted,  therefore,  upon  the  necessity  of  st^ngth- 
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ening  the  Papal  authority,  and  the  order  of  the  Jeeuits,  that 
monarchical  institutions  might  be  saved  from  a  total  wreek. 
Cardinal  Ck)n6alTi  said  also,  that  tho  Tope  could  not  exercise 
his  spiritual  aiitliority  if  he  had  no  temporid  power,  and  above 
all,  if  he  were  not  the  king  of  Borne.  Besides,  a  Pope  with- 
out subjects  could  not  impose  taxes  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  splendid  religious  ceremonies  and  of  missions  for  the  coo- 
yersion  of  the  heretics  and  infidds. 

This  last  reason  made  a  great  in^ression  upon  that  Oour 
gress;  but  the  Romans  cannot  understand  why  they  should  be 
taxed  heavily,  and  reduced  to  misery,  for  these  objects.  The 
fact  is,  the  Roman  state  had  grown  very  rich  under  the  wise 
administration  of  Napoleon,  while  the  last  forty-three  years  of 
papal  despotism  have  accumulated  a  debt  of  fifty-two  millions, 
at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest,  upon  that  small  state,  besides 
drying  up  entirely  all  its  commercial  and  industrial  resonroea. 
These  millions,  to  be  sure,  were  not  all  thrown  away  without 
profit  The  Piracy  has  gained  proselytes  in  England,  and  tlie 
English  Church  has  been  growing  ^  high,'  and,  it  is  hoped, 
may  yet  reach  the  ^  lofty '  embrace  of  the  Pope.  Besides,  many 
convents  of  Jesuits  and  Jesuiteases  have  been  established 
in  North  America.  But  the  Romans,  unable  to  appreciate 
these  great  triumphs,  regret  that  their  money  ia  spent  in 
this  way. 

Signer  Gualterio,  among  many  other  valuable  documents, 
gives  the  ^  Manifesto,'  by  which  Cardinal  Rivarola,  in  1S15, 
announced  to  the  people  the  restoration  of  the  Papacy  ^  by 
tlie  annies  of  the  Catholic  powers.'  As  a  great  boon  to  the 
people,  the  Cardinal  promises  the  abolition  of  '^  the  infamous 
and  impious  offices  of  the  Registry  and  Mortgages." 

This  same  Cardinal  Rivarola  undertook  afterwards  to  re- 
press a  tumult  in  Ravenna,  and  on  his  own  authority,  without 
any  previous  trial,  passed  a  monstrous  sentence  of  death  upon 
five  hundred  persons.  Signer  Gualterio  gives  the  names  of 
them  all,  and  for  the  most  part  they  belong  to  the  nobility, 
and  to  the  highly  cultivated  classes.  Yet  the  Pope  was  then 
Pius  YII,  known  as  a  meek  and  kind  old  man.  But  the  Pa- 
pacy is  a  system;  the  individual  disappears.    It  was  to  be  ex- 
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pected  that  between  gnch  a  government  and  its  subjectd  there 
ooald  be  only  tomnlt  and  revolt  on  one  side,  represBion  and 
mismanagement  en  the  other.  Snch  has  been  the  case.  This 
state  of  things  grew  gradually  worse  as  the  Popes  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  foreign  armies  in  order  to  keep  down  their 
own  subjects.  Dissatisfaction  begat  hatred,  and  this  soon  pnt 
an  end  to  all  respecf  for  the  Papal  authority. 

There  is  the  strongest  and  clearest  evidence,  in  the  narratives 
both  of  Farini  and  Gnalterio,  as  to  the  evils  of  the  papal  gov- 
ernment. They  expatiate  npon  them,  and  trace  them  to  their 
source.  The  documents,  too,  published  by  Gualterio  and 
Torre,  give  evidence  to  the  truth  of  their  statements,  and  we 
hear  of  no  attempt  made  to  invalidate  their  authority.  Both 
Signer  Farini  and  Signer  Gualterio  seem  to  belong  to  the 
^  Doctrinaire '  school  of  France ;  at  least  we  oannot  class  them 
with  any  party  in  the  Boinan  state.  They  seem  to  consider 
the  question  only  from  a  political  point  of  view.  They  think 
Uiat  there  is  still  a  way,  and  a  very  easy  way,  too,  by  which 
the  Papacy  may  come  out  unbroken  from  the 'wretched  state 
in  which  it  now  is,  and  secure  the  most  happy  condition  for 
itself  and  for  its  subjects.  This  great  panacea  is  a  free  political 
constitution.  Not  so  free,  of  course,  as  that  of  England,  or 
even  of  Sardinia ;  but  allowing  a  certain  liberty  of  the  press, 
abolishing  the  Inquisition,  limiting  the  excessive  privileges  of 
the  priesthood,  aud  establishing  a  regular  and  responsible 
administration,  to  which  even  some  laymen  might  occasionally 
be  admitted. 

But  neither  Signor  Farini  nor  Signer  Gualterio  have  consid- 
ered this  great  remedy  from  the  point  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion. They  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  powers,  united  in  the  .person  of  the  Pope,  may  be 
separated  so  as  to  give  him  two  independent  positions.  One 
at  the  bead  of  his  ehurch ;  the  second  as  king  of  Borne  and  of 
a  small  portion  of  Italy,  with  limited  power.  But  this  opinion 
is  altogether  a  great  mistake.  We  know  that  men  of  much 
talent  and  learning,  such  as  Guisot,  Bossi,  Silvani,  Mammiani, 
Qaleotti,  Tommaseo,  and  others,  have  expressed  tlie  same  opin- 
ion, and  have  endeavored  to  give  it  a  practical  application. 
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Bnt  they  were  suspected  of  a  secret  aim  to  prepare  by 
means  the  total  dissolution  of  both  powers.  Such  at 
wotild  be  the  consequence  of  the  realization  of  their  pla 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  present  Pope,  a  man  of  exceedingly 
character,  frightened  by  the  general  agitation  which  per 
all  Italy  and  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1841 
prevailed  upon  by  the  advice  of  Guizot'  Bossi,  Silvani 
others,  to  yield  to  the  popular  desire,  and  establish  a  fre 
stitution  of  the  description  advocated  by  Signor  Farii 
Gualterio.  Pius  IX,  on  the  eve  of  taking  such  an  imp 
step,  inquired  of  Signor  Sturbinetti,  a  very  learned  doc 
civil  and  canon  law,  whether  it  would  not  be  an  o 
against  the  canon  law.  Signor  Sturbinetti  could  hare 
strain  his  laughter,  and  answered  that  he  could  not  se 
there  was  anything  in  common  between  the  canon  law 
political  constitution.  And  yet  he  was  wrong,  and  the 
was  right.  A  Pope  cannot  limit  his  temporal  power  w 
endangering  the  spiritual  power.  He  is  inspired  by  Ac 
Ghost ;  he  represents  God  on  earth,  and  to  him  alone  h€ 
sponsible  for  his'  actions.  The  orders,  and  the  laws  of  a 
are  with  him  a  matter  of  conscience.  He  is  bound  to  pn 
the  power  as  it  was  given  to  him,  to  convert  infidels,  ; 
chastise  heretics.  No  restrictions  should  be  put  on  his 
His  natural  ministers  are  the  cardinals ;  and  there  is  no  ; 
on  earth  to  judge  them  except  himself.  There  are  som< 
ters,  of  course,  which  are  entirely  of  a  temporal  and  po 
character ;  but  still  they  might  have  an  indirect  bearing  < 
cause  of  religion.  A  commercial  treaty  with  Englan 
instance,  might  suit  the  interests  of  the  Komans,  bnt  no 
could  sign  a  compact  with  that  heretical,  excommunicat 
tion.  In  any  event,  the  Pope  must  naturally  be  the 
whether  a  matter  of  temporal  interest  is  or  is  not  in  oppc 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church  over  which  he  pre 
During  the  few  months  in  which  Pope  Pius  IX  reigne< 
constitutional  monarch,  no  less  than  sixty-two  new  admb 
tive  laws  were  passed  by  both  houses,  but  no  one  of  these 
obtained  his  sanction ;  his  conscience,  he  said,  would  n 
low  him  to  approve  them. 
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ring  the  same  period,  his  conseieQce  SDggefited  to  him  to 
bute  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
nt  in  Bome  for  some  nuns  who  had  fled  from  Buaaiai. 

who  happened  to  be  the  minister  for  the  finances,  dared 
erve  to  the  Pope  that  the  Romans  ah*eadj  murmnred 
Be  there  were  too  many  convents  in  Rome,  and  it  would 
possible  to  impose  a  new  tax  for  that  object  The  Pope 
idignant,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Will  they  deny  me  the  money 
1 1  need  for  the  purpose  of  sending  missioniuiee  and  es- 
iiing  convents  among  the  infidels  and  the  heretics  ?" 
;  these  and  other  similar  difficulties  are  comparatively 
The  greatest  obstacle  arises  from  the  state  of  religion 

a  free  constitution.  Toleration  would  be  the  basis  of  all 
itions  in  religious  matters,  and  the  Inquisition  would 
le  a  dead  institution.  No  one,  therefore,  could  be  com- 
[  to  attend  mass  every  Sunday  and  every  feast  day,  or  pay 
as  now.  No  one  could  be  imprisoned  for  not  having  par- 
of  the  communion,  and  tormented  till  he  should  satisfy  tlie 
*ements  of  the  law.  Besides,  Italian  Bibles,  tracts,  pam- 
I  and  religious  newspapers,  would  be  freely  circulated  iu 

;  and  native  and  foreign  missionaries  would  be  endeav- 
to  separate  the  people  from  the  Pope.  He  might  run 
»k  of  being  left  at  last  the  only  ^  Roman  Catholic,  Apos- 
Jhristian,'  in  Bome,  and  find  verified  in  his  own  case  the 
dry  of  the  abbot  and  his  two  monks,  who  deposed  him 
serting  the  convent 

nor  Farini,  with  the  narrowness  of  views  peculiar  to  him, 
len  no  one  of  these  difiiculties.  He  seems  to  believe  tliat 
ope  became  false  to  God  and  to  his  conscience,  and  abol- 
the  political  constitution  only  because  Count  Rossi,  his 
ter,  fell  the  victim  of  an  assassin.  It  would  seem,  how- 
from  the  accounts  given  by  Signer  Torre  and  Signor  Ga- 

that  the  Pope  granted  the  constitution  only  through 
rdly  fear,  and  took  his  oath  with  a  mental  reservation, 
the  manner  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Pope  af- 
lat  grant,  never  committed  himself  by  any  act  which 

show  sincerity  in  his  conduct  On  the  contrary,  he 
y  violated  his  own  concession  a  few  days  only  after  its 
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enactment.  A  national  war  for  independence  had  been  pro- 
claimed throughont  all  Italy  againat  the  Auatriana.  The  So- 
mans  sent  their  contingent,  (18,000  men,)  and  the  expedition 
was  made  b j  order  of  t^e  constitutional  ministerB  of  the  Pope. 
He  neither  approved  nor  disapprored  the  morement  till  that 
ardent  band  of  young  men  had  reached  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  by  their  absence,  Pins  IX,  on  his 
own  authority  as  a  despotic  monarch,  publisfaed  his  famous 
Encyclica  of  April  29th,  1848,  by  which  he  condemned  the 
part  taken  by  his  subjects  in  that  war,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Anscrians  were  '  good  Catholics,'  though  unjust  oppressors^ 

The  fact  is,  that  the  war  for  Italian  nationality  having  failed, 
and  the  revolutionary  movement  of  Europe  having  been 
checked,  the  Pope  eagerly  seized  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Bossi,  to  put  down  the  constitution,  and  make  an  appeal  to 
Austria  and  France  for  the  restoration  of  his  despotic  power. 
But  still  the  question  remains,  who  offered  the  Pope  that  occa- 
sion for  which  he  undoubtedly  was  looking  i  In  other  words, 
was  the  ruffian  who  killed  Bossi  directed  by  an  ultra-republi- 
can party,  or  by  the  Jesuits  ? 

Signor  Farini,  in  his  declamatory  style,  would  make  us  be- 
lieve that  himself  and  a  few  others  excepted,  almost  all  the 
people  then  present  in  Rome,  were  either  authors  or  accom- 
plices in  that  crime.  But  he  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  by  any 
means;  for  the  result  of  the  judicial  investigation,  carefblly 
conducted  by  the  French,  proved  that  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted by  a  single  ruffian,  who  gave  the  blow,  drew  back  and 
was  then  immediately  lost  sight  of  in  the  horror-struck  crowd. 
A  French  writer  accused  Prince  Oharles  Lucian  Bonaparte  of 
having  paid  that  unknown  ruffian ;  but  tlie  tribunals  of  Paris 
condemned  the  writer  as  an  impudent  calumniator. 

Signor  Qualterio  confesses  openly  that  a  mystery  still  covers 
the  author  and  the  accomplices  of  that  crime.  He  says  that 
the  ultra-republicans  did  not  like  Boesi,  and  after  alluding  to 
the  cooperation  of  Bossi  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jeemits  from 
France  and  Switzerland,  he  adds,  ^  Bossi  knew  well  that  he 
became  an  object  of  hatred  to  a  sect  (the  Jesuits)  which  never 
pardons ;   and  nevertheless  he  did  not  draw  back  from  the 
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breach  where  he  planted  the  banner  of  civilisation.  From 
that  day  he  was  the  object  of  the  mortal  hatred  of  two  fac- 
tions, which  from  two  opposite  sides  directed  against  him  the 
arms  of  calnmn j ;  but  he  fearlessly  stared  both  in  the  face, 
scorned  their  anger,  and  stood  for  his  principles,  anticipating 
that  he  should  fall,  as^  alas!  he  did  fall,  withont  knowing 
whether  the  blow  was  given  from  the  left  or  from  the  right. 
This,  also,  history  does  not  know  ;  she  is  unable  now  to  draw 
the  veil  which  covers  the  dark  mystery.'* 

Signor  Torre,  after  describing  the  difficult  position  of  Rossi, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Pope,  speaks  of  the  causes  of  hatred 
which  the  Jesuits  had  against  him,  and  adds,  "  An  unknown 
hand  cut  his  throat:  he  staggered  a  few  steps  and  died.  We 
detest  the  crime.  We  do  not  know  the  author.  But  we  can- 
not condemn  the  opinion  of  those  who  charged  it  upon  the 
Jesuitical  party.  The  life  of  so  great  a  man  had  but  little 
valne  for  a  sect  accustomed  to  sanctify  crime  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  objects.  The  rnfBans  who  stabbed  the 
kings  of  Portugal  and  France,  were  they  not  excited  in  the 
confessional  of  the  Jesuits?  We  do  not  know  of  any  change 
in  their  morals." 

Signor  Gabussi  takes  the  same  view,  and  explains  Farini's 
declamations  on  that  point,  saying  that  Farini,  naturally  a  cow- 
ard, was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  terror,  as  Rossi  was  killed 
at  a  short  distance  from  him,  and  for  a  time  his  excited  imag- 
ination represented  to  him  only  ruffians  and  daggers  in  every 
direction.  Monsignor  Gazzola,  a  prelate  'who  had  some 
trouble  with  the  present  Pope,  and  now  is  in  Rome  again,  pub- 
lished a  hockj  (II  Prelate  Italiano,  Torino,  1851,)  in  which  by 
arguments  and  documents  he  endeavors  to  prove  tliat  the  assas- 
sin of  Rossi  was  an  agent  of  the  Jesuits.  The  same  view  is 
taken  by  the  author  of  "The  Roman  Exile,"  (Boston,  1856,) 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion. 

It  is  painftal  indeed,  to  believe  that  a  party  usurping  the 
name  of  Jesus,  should  have  resorted  to  assassination,  in  oi'der 
to  carry  on  their  plans ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  first  instance 
with  them.  The  end  justifies  the  means ;  &nd  the  end  in 
the  ease  of  Rossi,  was  of  the  greatest  consequence.    He  was 
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a  Oalvinkt,  had  procured  the  ezpnlgioa  of  their  order  frdm 
France,  contribated  to  their  recent  exile  from  Rome ;  and  now 
being  made  the  minister  of  a  very  weak  Pope,  was  carrying 
on  Btcadfastly  his  favorite  dcheme  of  the  separation  between 
tl)e  temporal  and  the  apiritnal  power.  Some  ardent  patriot  in 
those  times  of  great  excitement  might  misnnderetand  the  in- 
tention of  Hofisi ;  but  the  Jesuits  could  not  lail  to  perceive  at 
once  that  he  was  preparing  a  slow  death  for  the  Papacy.  The 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  cannot  be  separated  in  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  for  the  consequence  would  be  but  little 
different  from  that  of  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

The  present  Pope,  in  his  Bull,  by  which  he  acknowledged 
the  great  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  allied 
armies  which  restored  him  to  the  throne  in  1849,  openly  de* 
clared  that  he  needed  the  temporal  power  in  order  to  exercise 
the  spiritual  power  for  the  benefit  of  his  church.  Ihis  dedar* 
ation  had  been  made  and  repeated  by  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  they  were  right  The  Papacy  cannot  exist  if  the 
Pope  is  not  a  king  with  absolute  power  in  Rome.  We  must 
admit  that  it  was  the  magic  name  of  Rome  that  contributed 
most  to  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The 
Papacy  became  intimately  associated  with  Rome.  It  contin- 
ued to  exist  even  after  faith  in  that  institution  was  lost,  for  it 
preserved  the  prestige  of  antiquity  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 
most  solemn  worldly  pomps.  Now  it  is  like  a  very  old  shattered 
edifice;  it  may  stand  if  untouched;  but  any  attempt  to  repair 
it  or  to  change  its  position,  would  bring  it  down. 

Long  before  the  Reformation,  and  before  the  modem  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  the  residence  of  the  Popes  was  removed 
from  Rome  to  Avignon,  another  city  equally  belongiog  to  their 
dominion.  This  absence  of  the  Papacy  Irom  Rome  lasted 
only  from  1305  to  1376  ;  but  this  period,  called  by  the  Papal 
writers  themselves  ^  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Papacy/ 
was  a  period  of  general  anarchy  in  the  church,  and  there  were 
always  several  Popes  at  the  same  time  fighting  and  excommu- 
nicating each  other.  Not  even  a  General  Council  was  able  to 
distinguish  in  that  confusion,  the  Popes  from  the  Anti-p<^>es. 
But  it  was  evident  that  they  were  all  equally  wicked  and  im- 
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pious.  Take  away  now  the  residence  of  the  Pope  from  Eome. 
He  would  be  no  more  a  ^  Eoman  '  Catholic  Apostolical  Pope. 
He  would  be  a  French,  a  German,  an  English,  a  Spanish,  an 
American,  or  a  Eussian  Pope.  The  nation  to  whom  he  be* 
longed  might  recognize  his  authority ;  but  the  other  nations, 
with  a  natural  sentiment  of  independence,  and  prompted  by 
their  true  interests,  would. not  acknowledge  him,  and  there 
would  be  as  many  Popes  as  nations  willing  to  preserve  that 
institution; 

But  might  not  the  Pope  reside  in  Borne,  though  depriyed 
of  his  temporal  power?  It  seems  quite  doubtful ;  and,  besides,* 
his  influence  would  be  equally  lost.  There  is  perhaps  no  city 
in  Italy  and  Europe  less  attached  to  the  Papacy  tlian  Borne 
itself.  Motives  of  temporal  interest  might  induce  the  Bomans 
to  tolerate  the  Popes,  if  they  still  continued  rich  and  powerful. 
But  Borne  once  free  from  foreign  occupation,  would  eagerly 
give  up  the  Papacy,  and  place  itself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
national  movement.  Other  churches,  no  doubt,  would  be 
established  in  Borne  when  it  became  possible  to  gather  them ; 
and  tliey  probably  would  make  the  Pope  feel  that  he  has 
no  business  in  a  city  where  he  has  no  believers.  Besides, 
it  is  possible  that  a  Pope  as  poor  as  Peter  the  flsherman 
or  Paul  the  tent-maker  might  himself  be  a  good  preacher  of 
the  Gospel;  but  then  no  king  would  kneel  before  him,  no 
bishop  would  kiss  his  toe,  no  traveler  would  go  to  admire  his 
residence  and  his  ceremonies.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
splendor  of  riches  and  power  is  not  essential  to  the  Popes; 
but  they  do  not  believe  so;  and  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
in  our  weak  human  nature  a  strong  tendency  to  represent  God 
under  material  forms,  and  to  associate  our  religions  duties 
towards  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  sensuous  pleasures.  It 
was  thus  that  idolatry,  though  evidently  absurd,  took  a  strong 
hold  of  the  people ;  and  thus  also  the  Jews,  though  allowed 
some  symbols  in  the  worship  of  the  time  God,  fell  often  into 
idolatry.  Christ  came  to  complete  the  Law,  and  he  did  away 
with  sacrifices  and  the  temple.  His  religion  was  to  be  the 
love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbor;  and  worship  was  to  be  the 
fervent  prayer  of  pure  and  humble  hearts.    He  was  poor,  and 
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addressed  himself  to  the  poor,  and  chose  his  ministers  from 
among  the  poorest. 

Evidentlj  the  Papal  system  was  built  npon  a  different  basis. 
It  conld  not  have  survived  the  dark  period  during  which  it 
was  bom ;  it  could  not  have  resisted  the  revival  of  science 
and  art ;  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  blows  of  the  Refor- 
mation, recalling  Christianity  to  its  principles,  if  that  system 
were  not  entrenched  in  the  Vatican  behind  the  splendor  of 
riches,  power,  sublime  edifices,  pagan  pomps,  amusing  specta- 
cles, charming  music,  fine  arts,  a  collection,  in  short,  of  all  that 
can  attract,  flatter,  and  satisfy  sensuous  man. 

The  conclnsion  seems  to  us  to  be  evident  that  the  two  powers 
of  the  Pope  cannot  be  divided.  The  Pope  must  be  an  absolute 
king  in  Rome,  or  the  Papacy  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  is  the  general  condition  of  Italy,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  Europe,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  foreign  occupation,  which  is  the  only  condition  of 
life  for  the  Papacy,  can  long  continue.  The  consequences  can 
hardly  be  anticipated,  but  they  will  at  any  rate  be  of  the  high- 
est importance. 

This  subject  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  free  and  independent 
press  of  this  coimtry  and  demands  of  it  a  thorough  investij^a- 
tion.  We  should  not  blindly  take  the  views  of  the  French  or 
Ihe  English  on  the  most  important  questions  of  contemporary 
history.  They  tell  us  that  'Italy  is  the  land  of  the  dead,  and 
of  ancient  glories;'  that  tliere  is  no  future  for  Italy.  We  feel 
that  there  is  still  life  there,  and  proud  aspiration  for  the  future. 
Under  the  weight  of  its  chains  it  moves  slowly,  but  still  it 
moves.  A  Papal  Bull  will  as  easily  stop  the  movement  of  the 
earth  as  the  progress  of  Italy. 
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Art.  III.— AARON  BURR. 

The  Z^e  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr^  ZieiUenant  Colonel  in 
the  (urmy  of  the  Bevolutionj  United  States  SencUor^  Vioe 
JPresident  of  the  United  States^  (&c.  By  J.  Paeton,  Author 
of  "  Humorous  Poetry  of  the  Eoglish  Language,"  and  ^^  Life 
of  Horace  Greeley."    New  York :   Maaon  Brothers.    1858. 

We  may  as  well  concede  at  the  outset,  that  the  book  whose 
title  we  have  given,  is  a  very  readable  one.  "We  have  no  wish 
to  deny  to  Mr.  Parton  great  tact  and  skill  in  the  art  of  book- 
making.  His  *  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,'  published  a  few  years 
since,  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  capacities  in  this  line. 
Whatever  faults  that  book  may  have,  no  one  will  dispute  that 
it  has  been  eminently  popular.  In  every  part  of  the  land  it 
has  been  read  by  eager  minds,  and  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  it  has  done  more  good  than  harm.  There  was  much  in  it 
that  was  directly  calculated  to  do  good — to  awaken  noble  pur- 
pc^es  in  the  minds  of  the  young — ^to  kindle  in  them  a  sense  of 
latent  power,  and  to  inspire  them  with  high  intellectual  and 
moral  aims.  But  there  was  also  much  that  tended  directly  to 
unsettle  the  great  foundations  upon  which  that  which  is  high- 
est and  noblest  among  men,  securely  rests.  What  the  ultimate 
results  of  its  influence  may  be,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  deter- 
mine; butthat  it  has  been,  and  is,  a  popular  book,  no  one  will 
question.  The  same  is  true  of  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Par- 
ton  has  so  managed  the  subject  in  hand,  has  made  such  skillful 
use  of  the  materials  within  his  reach,  and  has  treated  the  whole 
in  a  style  so  fresh  and  glowing  as  to  insure  for  his  book  a  very 
large  number  of  readers. 

And  yet  we  cannot  think  that  there  was  any  natural  de- 
mand for  a  book  of  this  kind.  In  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
world  there  are  many  themes  which  are  constantly  made  ready 
for  the  hand  of  the  professional  writer.  They  come  before 
him  with  more  or  less  of  urgency,  challenging  his  attention 
and  calling  for  his  labor.    But  we  have  been  utteily  unable  to 
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perceive  what  occasion  there  could  have  been  for  a  new  life 
of  Aaron  Bnrr ;  least  of  all,  one  which,  like  the  present,  should 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  apology,  or  defense.    We  are  quite  sore 
that  none  of  the  numerous  living  members  of  that  illusUious 
family  to  which  Bnrr  belonged,  by  his  mother's  side,  could 
have  felt  any  sense  of  slight  or  neglect,  because  his  name  was 
not  more  familiarly  before  the  public.    We  are  quife  sure  that 
they,  one  and  all,  would  have  been  very  well  content  to  lave 
left  their  distinguished  relative  to  take  his  chances  with  poster- 
ity, without  any  new  letters  of  introduction.    Time  was  quiet- 
ly and  gradually  weaving  a  veil  of  forgetfulness  around  that 
in  his  life  which  might  as  well  be  forgotten,  and  it  seemed 
quite  unnecessary  to  disturb  his  repose.    We  have  said  that 
least  of  all  was  there  any  occasion  for  a  book  which  should  be 
of  the  nature  of  an  apology  or  defense.    Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Col.  Burr,  in  the  year  1836,  appeared  his  -biograr 
phy,  in  two  volumes,  prepared  by  Matthew  L.  Davis.    Such  a 
work  was  at  that  time  naturally  (*^lled  for,  and  was,  as  we  well 
remember,  read  with  great  interest  and  curiosity,  and  was  for 
a  time  a  leading  topic  of  conversation  and  discussion  in  literary 
circles.    That  work  was  regarded  as  an  ample  apology  for 
Burr.    While  there  was  evidence  enough  that  Mr.  Davis  aimed 
at  a  truthful  narrative,  he  was  under  as  strong  motives,  as  a 
writer  could  well  be,  to  say  nothing  worse  of  the  man  than  he 
was  absolutely  compelled  to  say.    He  had  had  for  forty  years, 
(as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,)  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  his  memoir,  and  was  selected  by  Burr  himself  as  the 
man  who  should  write  his  life.    Frequent  conversations  had 
passed  between  them  on  this  subject  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  in  which  Burr  had  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  for  giv- 
ing his  own  construction  to  every  important  fact  which  would 
be  treated  of  in  the  biography.    When,  therefore,  Mr.  Davis 
applied  himself  to  the  preparation  of  this  book,  every  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  life  of  Burr  stood  out  before  his  mind  in 
as  favorable  an  aspect  as  it  would  possibly  bear.    Moreover,  the 
pitiable  condition  of  Burr  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life, — the 
victim  of   disease,  struggling   against    the    most    pinching 
poverty,  an  exile  from  society,  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
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him  in  this  worid  cut  off  by  untimely  death, — all  this,  viewed 
in  contrast  with  the  rapid  and  brilliant  euccesses  of  his  earlier 
days,  naturally  inclined  the  heart  to  mercy,  and  made  it  hard . 
for  any  one,  and  especially  for  one  so  long  his  acknowledged 
friend,  to  speak  harsh  and  cruel  things  respecting  him  so  soon 
after  the  grave  had  closed  over  him.  We  may  be  sure,  tliere- 
fore,'that  Mr.  Davis,  in  that  work,  meant  to  place  the  whole 
life  of  Burr  before  the  public  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  he 
could,  and  that  he  published  nothing  to  his  disadvantage  ex- 
cept what  was  absolutely  demanded  for  the  general  truthful- 
ness of  the  narrative.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  if  an 
enemy  had  had  in  his  possession  the  papera  which  were  in  the  ' 
keeping  of  Mr.  Davis  at  the  time  of  Col.  Burr's  death,  he 
could  have  consigned  his  name  to  everlasting  infamy  and 
shame.  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  preface,  frankly  tells  us,  that  just 
so  soon  as  Col.  Burr's  death  was  known,  he,  with  his  own 
hands,  committed  to  the  flames  a  mass  of  lettere  and  copies  of 
letters,  which  he  had  selected  and  kept  apart  for  this  express 
purpose,  and  which  he  had  earnestly  sought  permission  to  de- 
stroy during  Burr's  life,  but  could  not  obtain  his  consent.  It  • 
is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  on  record,  that  an  old  man,  having 
reached  the  age  of  almost  foui-score  years,  and^  trembling  over 
the  grave,  should  have  so  *  gloried  in  his  shame'  as  to  pre- 
serve with  such  scrupulous  regard  all  these  records  of  his  own 
and  of  others'  guilt,  and  transmit  them,  along  with  his  other 
papers,  to  the  hands  of  his  biographer.  Mr.  Davis  acted  the 
part  of  a  true  friend  to  Burr  and  a  true  friend  to  society  when 
he  destroyed  those  letters.  Their  publication,  while  it  wonld 
have  placed  the  character  of  Burr  in  such  a  light  that  Mr. 
Parton,  in  the  year  1857,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  try 
his  hand  upon  a  new  biography  of  him,  would  have  carried 
distress  into  many  families  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  and 
wrought  only  mischief  in  society.  Mr.  Davis  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  ^^  No  sooner  had  the  newspapers  announced  the 
fact  that  the  memoirs  of  Col.  Burr  were  to  be  written  by  me, 
than  I  received  letters  from  various  quarters  of  the  country, 
iDqniring  into  the  nature  of  the  revelations  that  the  book 
would  make,  and  deprecating  the  introduction  of  individual 
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ca8e«.  These  letters  came  to  hand  both  anonymonsly  and 
under  known  signatures,  expressing  intense  solicitude  for  sup- 
pression." 

We  see  that  Mr.  Parton  is  disposed  to  treat  this  whole  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Davis  and  the  destroyed  letters  very  cavalierly  in 
the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  his  book.  It  is  yery  easy  to  gloss 
over  a  matter  of  this  kind,  when  there  are  so  fbw  persons 
living  who  of  their  own  knowledge  can  positively  contradict 
the  writer.  And  so  Mr.  Parton,  after  giving  evidences  which, 
at  the  best,  seem  shadowy  and  uncertain,  gathers  courage  to 
assert,  that  Mr.  Davis  was  utterly  mistaken  as  to  the  character 
of  the  letters  to  which  he  alludes.  ^He  received  no  letters  neoei- 
sarily  criminating  ladiesJ*  Mr.  Davis  is  dead  and  gone,  so 
that  he  cannot  answer  for  himself  in  this  matter;  and  Mr. 
Parton,  we  think,  might  reasonably  presume  that  no  one 
would  appear  who  could,  with  positive  knowledge,  answer  for 
him.  A  writer,  however,  in  the  ^Albany  Journal'  comes 
forward  and  claims  to  be  a  competent  witness.  He  has  doubt* 
less  been  moved  to  speak  by  this  chapter  in  Mr.  Partou's 
book,  though  he  does  not  directly  tell  us  so.  He  says,  ^^  We 
feel  it  a  duty  to  state  facts  within  our  own  knowledge, 
which,  but  for  a  provocation  that  will  be  deemed  an  ^acquit- 
tance,' we  should  never  have  publicly  revealed."  His  testi- 
mony upon  the  point  before  us  is  as  follows: 

^^  During  our  long  and  close  intimacy  with  the  late  Matthew 
L.  Davis,  and  particularly  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
his  life  of  Burr,  we  enjoyed  confidentially  the  privilege  at  his 
house  in  Cherry  street,  of  perusing  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  history  was  woven.  The  'Confidential  female  corres- 
pondence' was  before  us,  with  all  its  strange  and  startling 
revelations.  We  thought  and  felt  then,  as  we  think  and  feel 
now,  that  only  a  devil  incarnate — some  fiend  in  human  ahape 
let  loose  upon  earth  to  scourge  our  race — could  have  deliber- 
ately preserved  such  evidence  of  his  own  perfidy,  and  of  the 
frailty  of  others ;  for  many  of  these  letters  were  written  in 
bitter  anguish,  and  contained  scathing  imprecations.  Instead 
therefore  of  doing  *  gross  wrong '  to  Col.  Burr  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Davis,  by  suppressing  that  correspondence,  relieved  the 
character  of  Burr  from  deep  and  general  execration." 
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All  this  is  designed  to  confirm  the  statement  we  have  made, 
that  Mr.  Davis  was  as  true  a  friend  to  Burr  as  a  man  could 
well  be ;  and  that  while  he  aimed  at  an  honest  and  truthful 
narrative,  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  his  purpose  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  to  set  the  character  of  Burr  before  us  in  as 
decent  a  dress  as  it  would  possibly  bear.  We  must  think 
therefore  that  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  Mr.  Parton's 
book,  and  we  will  venture  the  suggestion  that  he  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  moved  to  write  it  because  of  any  injustice  done 
to  Burr,  or  because  he  wished  his  true  character  to  be  better 
understood  by  his  countrymen;  but  because  his  life  presented 
those  strong  and  salient  points,  those  strange  and  striking  epi- 
sodes out  of  which  a  biography  could  be  written  that  would 
sell  well,  and  yield  large  returns ;  and  doubtless  he  has  his 
reward. 

And  yet  Mr.  Parton  sets  out  with  the  assumption,  that  the  true 
character  of  Burr  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  concealed 
and  unknown,  and  that  it  is  reserved  for  him  to  ^  open  up '  to 
the  view  of  men  what  Burr  really  was.  He  says  in  his 
preface,  respecting  Mr.  Davis'  work — "  the  story  of  the  man's 
life  is  not  to  be  extracted  from  these  volumes,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  not  contained  in  them."  And  again  of  all  the 
other  principal  publications  which  treat  of  this  subject,  ^^  they 
leave  Aaron  Burr  at  last,  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  a 
baffling  enigma."  And  again,  '^so  superior  is  spoken  to 
written  language,  that  a  few  hours  close  conversation  with 
people  who  were  really  intimate  with  Col.  Burr,  threw  just 
the  needed  light  upon  his  character  and  conduct,  which  ran- 
sacked libraries  had  failed  to  shed.  But  for  such  conversa- 
tions I  should  never  have  understood  the  man  nor  his  career." 

It  is  surprising  what  an  infinite  number  of  things  that  have 
never  been  comprehended  before,  have  been  found  out  by  the 
brilliant  minds  of  this  generation.  Matters  of  the  most  com- 
mon-place and  every  day  character,  about  which  men  have 
supposed  there  could  be  no  mistake  whatever,  have  suddenly 
been  explored  by  some  transcendental  insight,  and  all  the  cur- 
rent notions  respecting  them  utterly  exploded. 

The  character  of  Col.  Burr,  it  is  claimed,  was  never  under- 
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stood  by  his  contemporaries.  Tliougli  he  lived  a  long  and 
eventful  life,  and  was  for  many  years  moving  in  the  most  con- 
spicnous  circles,  where  he  was  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  a  man  twenty  years  after 
his  death,  putting  together  the  things  which  be  had  found  out 
from  conversation  with  those  who  had  seen  him  in  his  lifetime, 
to  construct  a  new  character,  and  tell  ns  exactly  what  sort  of 
a  man  Aaron  Burr  really  was.  We  confess  that  we  are  heartily 
tired  of  all  such  pretensions.  There  is  nothing  certainly 
in  Mr.  Parton's  book  which  tends  to  convince  ns  that  he  had 
any  new  sources  of  genuine  and  important  information  from 
which  to  draw,  or  that  he  understood  the  character  of  the  man 
of  whom  he  writes  any  better  than  any  other  intelligent  biog- 
rapher would  have  done. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  Article  to  follow  out  the  strangse 
career  of  Burr  as  a  public  man,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Parton  has  been  true  or  not  to  the  facts  of  history.  There 
is  an  ample  field  of  inquiry  here  open  to  those  whose  histori- 
cal knowledge  is  comprehensive  and  minute  enough  to  render 
such  labor  interesting  to  themselves,  and  satisfactory  to  their 
readers.  We  believe  the  book  open  to  the  charge  of  histori- 
cal inaccuracy  in  many  important  points.  Yet  after  all,  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  small  consequence  as  compared  with  its 
general  spirit  and  moral  tendencies.  Tlie  main  question,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  morals  of  society,  is,  whether  such  a  man 
as  Burr  obviously  was — such  a  man  as  even  Mr.  Parton  him- 
self has  shown  him  to  be — ^is  to  be  apologized  for  and  held 
up  to  the  favor  and  admiration  of  men,  or  whether  he  is  to  bo 
sternly  condemned  by  the  voice  of  history,  so  that  he  may 
stand  through  all  time  as  a  warning  and  a  terror  to  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  This  is  a  question 
which  infinitely  outweighs  all  the  questions  which  can  arise  as 
to  mere  details.  And  herein,  as  we  conceive,  lies  the  great 
evil  and  wrong  of  the  book.  Notwithstanding  such  a  life  as 
Burr  lived,  and  such  a  man  as  he  was,  even  by  Mr.  Parton's 
own  showing,  he  would  still  set  him  before  us,  as,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  fair  and  estimable  character,  so  that,  as  some 
one  has  well  said,  ^his  book  is  an  apology,  not  so  much  for 
Burr,  as  for  wickedness  in  general." 
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Though,  as  we  have  already  Baid,  we  do  not  propose  to  go 
over  die  book  in  detail,  tliere  are  a  few  things  in  it  of  a  semi- 
theological  nature,  that  the  more  secular  reviews  will  not  be' 
likely  to  notice,  and  which,  therefore,  merit  our  attention. 

No  part  of  the  book  has  been  more  of  a  curiosity  to  ns,  or 
baa  afforded  ns  more  amusement,  than  the  first  chapter,  in 
which  Mr.  Parton  attempts  to  treat  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Burr's  grandfather,  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  whole 
chapter  exhibits  a  singular  struggle  in  the  author's  mind,  be- 
tween a  desire  to  exalt  Edwards  into  the  loftiest  position,  so  as 
to  give  a  magnificent  starting-point  for  his  hero,  and  an  ill-dis- 
guised contempt  for  all  that  Edwards  ever  thought  and  believed. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  to  any  intelligent  theological  reader,  that 
Mr.  Parton  was  singularly  unqualified  for  this  chapter — fliat  he 
had  but  the  dimmest  and  most  confused  idea  as  to  what  Jona- 
than Edwards  really  was,  or  what  was  his  position  in  the  world 
of  tlieology.  He  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  contest  which 
went  on  in  Northampton  a  hundred  years  ago,  respecting  the 
half-way  covenant;  and  he  sets  the  subject  forth  after  the 
following  lucid  and  edifying  manner.  "  Then  there  arose  a 
dispnte  between  pastor  and  flock,  whether  saints  and  sinners 
were  equally  entitled  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  or  saints 
only.  The  pastor  was  for  excluding,  the  flock  for  admitting 
ainners.  The  people  appealed  to  the  established  custom  of  the 
parish :  the  pastor  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  authoritative 
writings.  The  people  grew  warm,  refused  their  minister  a 
hearing  on  the  point  in  dispute,  and  clamored  for  bis  dismissal. 
He  was  dismissed."  And  again,  in  his  summing  up  of  the 
great  qualities  and  wonderful  acts  of  this  same  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, he  has  another  remarkable  sentence  touching  this  same 
matter.  *'The  thing  he  chiefly  did  in  this  life  was  this :  the' 
church  and  the  world,  two  hostile  bodies,  were  beginning  as 
it  were,  to  relent  towards  one  another,  to  approach,  to  mingle. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  with  his  subtle,  feminine  intellect  and  res- 
olute will,  threw  himself  between  the  two  bodies,  kept  them 
apart,  made  more  distinct  than  ever  the  line  of  demarcation,  and 
i^ndered  compromise  between  the  two  perhaps  forever  impossi- 
ble."   There,  reader,  you  have  the  life  and  times  of  Jonathan 
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Edwards  before  yon  in  a  nutshell  I  Be  pleased  to  notice  liow  all 
the  interests  of  die  chnrch  uniyersal — even  the  yerj  existence 
of  the  chnrch  itself,  stood  suspended  upon  the  contest  which 
was  going  forward  in  Northampton  about  the  year  1750,  be- 
tween Edwards  and  his  people — how  it  was  then  and  there  to 
be  forever  decided,  whether  the  ^  church  and  the  world,  two 
hostile  bodies,'  should  lay  down  their  arms,  give  over  their 
long  opposition,  and  join  in  fraternal  embrace,  or  whether  the 
old  war  should  still  go  on ;  and  then  notice  a  still  more  curious 
fact,  how,  though  our  distinguished  champion  was  worsted  in 
this  contest,  so  that  the  people  had  their  own  way,  yet'  the 
victory  somehow  was  all  on  the  side  of  Edwards.  He  kept 
the  ^church  and  the  world'  from  rushing  into  each  other's 
arms,  ^  and  rendered  compromise  between  the  two,  perhaps, 
forever  impossible.'  How  unfortunate  that  he  should  have 
been  the  means  of  thus  perpetuating,  to  the  latest  generations, 
this  old  and  bitter  hostility.  Standing  in  the  position  which 
he  occupied  at  that  memorable  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  how  sad  it  is,  that  he  could  not  have  remembered  that 
^Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.' 

We  find  a  great  many  other  curious  things,  in  this  first  chap- 
ter, respecting  Edwards,  a  few  of  which  we  will  venture  to 
point  out.  We  find  that  Edwards's  treatise  on  the  Will,  is  the 
*  Prvndpia  of  Calvinistic  theology.'  What  will  our  Princeton 
friends  say  to  that  f  We  are  afraid, — as  Calvin  himself  lived 
something  more  than  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  Edwards, 
and  wrote  in  his  day,  a  very  respectable  book,  called  the  ^  Insti* 
tutes  of  the  Christian  lieligion,'  and  as  his  followers  were  scat- 
tered over  all  the  earth  long  before  Edwards  was  born;  and 
moreover,  as  Princeton  has  long  claimed  to  hold  the  purest  kind 
of  Calvinism,  while  it  has  looked  askance  upon  Edwards,  and 
upon  anything  coming  from  New  England, — ^we  are  afraid 
they  may  say  that  they  cannot  allow  this  claim  which  Mr.  Par- 
ton  has  set  up,  and  that  they  must  insist,  that  Calvin's  '  Insti- 
tutes '  shall  be  called  the  '  Principia '  of  Calvinistic  theology. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  might  urge  an  argument  of  this  kind 
with  considerable  force. 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Parton  quotes  a  passage  of  some 
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length,  in  which  Edwards  deecribes  (in  language  bo  plain  and 
simple,  that  a  child  would  not  fail  to  nndorstand  every  word 
of  it)  his  own  early  interest  in  the  things  of  religion,  and  in 
the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom.  In  regard  to  this,  our  au- 
thor says,  '  Throagh  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  this  pas- 
sage, one  easily  discerns  a  fine  disinterestedness  of  character.' 
Where,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  this  ^phraseology  obsolete  V 
If  Mr.  Parton  moTes  in  a  world,  where  all  such  experiences 
are  entirely  unknown,  and  where  language  like  this  is  never 
heard,  he  is  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  But  let  him  not  suppose 
that  his  circle  makes  the  whole  world.  Let  him  not  presume 
that  the  ideas  with  which  he  is  day  by  day  familiar,  have 
quite  yet  overspread  and  submerged  all  such  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  those  expressed  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Ed- 
wards. Not  a  year  passes,  in  which  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  souls,  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  not 
brought  into  the  same  essential  condition  of  thought  and  emo- 
,  tion ;  and  though  they  may  not  all  be  able  to  express  their 
feelings  in  language  so  clear,  direct  and  condensed,  yet  it  is 
not  hard  for  them  to  make  known  that  they  love  the  same 
things  which  he  loved,  and  are  moved  by  the  self-same  spirit 
Obsolete  I  Mr.  Parton  wiU  yet  find,  that  ^  the  religion  called 
evangelical '  (to  use  his  own  language)  is  not  quite  so  near 
extinction,  as  one  might  suppose,  from  what  he  says  of  it.  Mr. 
Parton's  mode  of  speaking  of  Edwards,  reminds  us  of  Car- 
lyle's  treatment  of  Cromwell.  Both  writers,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, were  certain  to  find  nothing  in  the  men  of  whom  they 
wrote,  except  what  was  in  some  way  great  and  praiseworthy, 
though  it  is  made  apparent  to  the  reader,  that  they  have  no 
religious  sympathy  with  the  men  they  praise,  and  in  other 
circumstances  they  would  be  very  free  in  their  condemnation 
of  them. 

The  whole  volume  abounds  in  passages  showing  the  author's 
hostility  and  contempt  for  the  orthodox  or  evangelical  faith. 
He  tells  us  that  Aaron  Burr's  father,  while  pursuing  his  stud- 
ies at  college,  '^  was  arrested,  as  college  students  frequently 
were  in  those  days,  by  a  *  revival  of  religion.' "  Mr.  Parton 
evidently  supposes  that  revivals  of  religion  in  college,  are  now, 
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like  Pres.  Edwards's  *  phraseology,'  obsolete.  And  yet  the  fact 
is,  that  revivals  of  religion,  whether  in  the  colleges  or  in  the 
churches  generally,  were  very  rare  events  in  those  times  of 
which  he  writes,  as  compared  with  wha(  has  been  witnessed 
within  this  present  centnry.  Last  year  was  by  no  means  a  re- 
markable year,  in  respect  to  college  revivals,  and  yet  forty- 
seven  colleges,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  in 
the  land,  report  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  conversions 
as  having  taken  place  in  them.  If  we  had  reports  from  all 
the  rest,  we  should  probably  find  that  not  for  from  a  thousand 
conversions  had  taken  place  in  them  the  past  year.  Mr.  Par- 
ton  also  tells  us  with  a  seeming  unction,  that  Burr  "  rejected 
the  gospel,  according  to  Jonathan  Edwards ;  rejected  it,  as  he 
always  maintained,  after  a  calm  and  full  investigation  ;  reject- 
ed it  completely  and  forever."  Mr.  Parton  does  not  tell  us,  in 
so  many  words,  that  Burr  did  a  wise  and  manly  thing,  in  thus 
forsaking  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
passage  seems  to  imply  as  much  as  this,  and  the  suspicion  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  many  other  places  in 
different  parts  of  the  book.  *  Tlie  gospel  according  to  Jona- 
than Edwards,'  is  evidently,  in  the  eye  of  our  Author,  a  mia- 
erable  compound  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  and  all  free,  en- 
lightened, noble  souls  will  of  course  reject  it  And  yet  one 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  result  in  this  case  certainly  fur- 
nishes no  great  occasion  for  boasting.  Orthodoxy  is  seldom 
made  to  appear  to  better  advantage  practically,  than  in  this 
book.  After  reading  the  whole  story  of  Aaron  Burr's  life,  one 
is  very  curious  to  know  what  injury  Mr.  Parton  supposes  the 
religious  principles  of  his  grandfather  would  have  been  likely 
to  have  wrought  upon  him,  had  he  cordially  embraced  them 
and  acted  upon  them. 

Jonathan  Edwards  and  Aaron  Burr  both  graduated  at  their 
respective  colleges  with  distinction,  at  a  very  early  age — ^the 
former  at  seventeen,  the  latter  at  sixteen.  They  were  alike,  in 
that  they  were  both  possessed  of  a  very  delicate  and  attractive 
physical  organization — a  clear  and  subtle  intellect,  and  a 
resolute  will.  Looked  at,  thus  early  in  life,  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  them  are'  many  and  striking.    Edwards, 
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ftfter  many  donbts  and  struggles,  embraced  the  orthodox  faith. 
He  embraced  it,  as  Mr.  Parton  himself  confesses,  with  his 
whole  soul,  so  that  it  became  in  him  the  raling  principle  of 
life.  Burr  deliberately  rejected  it,  and  accepted,  as  onr  au- 
thor inf(»-ms  ns,  Hhe  gospel  according  to  Philip  Dormer 
Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield.'  Both  were  at  length  started 
upon  their  respective  courses  of  life.  Both  have  finished 
their  earthly  career,  so  that  their  lives  are  spre&d  out  to  our 
view,  and  we  can  estimate  the  grand  result  of  their  living. 
Edwards  towers  before  us,  as  one  of  the  majestic  figures  in  hu- 
man history.  No  mean  or  low  associations  gather  about  bis 
memory.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  masters  of  human 
thought,  but  he  stands  before  us  clothed  with  an  exceeding 
dignity  and  purity  of  character.  We  wonder  not  that  his  de- 
scendants everywliero  ase  proud  to  trace  their  lineage  to  him. 
Throughout  the  Protestant  Church,  yea,  thronghout  the  civil- 
ized world,  his  name  is  familiarly  known  among  all  scholars, 
and  is  mentioned  only  widi  reverence.  Burr,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  remarkable  powers  of  intellect,  stands  before  us 
only  as  a  loose  and  disjointed  character ;  a  notorious  profligate ; 
a  more,  than  half-suspected  traitor ;  a  cool  and  revengeful  du- 
elist ;  and  altogether  a  man,  whose  name  cannot  be  mentioned, 
without  calling  up  a  train  of  foul  and  gloomy  images.  If 
there  is  anything  in  all  this  comparison,  which  shows  the  ear- 
nest and  hearty  believer  in  the  orthodox  faith  to  disadvantage, 
and  gives  to  Mr.  Parton  and  to  those  who  think  with  him,  any 
occasion  for  triumph,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  it. 

We  propose,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  some  of  the  prominent 
features  of  Burr's  moral  and  intellectual  character,  which,  tar 
ken  in  their  combination,  render  our  estimate  of  him  quite 
different  fro\p  that  of  Mr.  Parton. 

Aaron  Burr  had  undoubtedly  a  clear  and  penetrating  intel- 
lect. We  are  ready  to  concede  about  all  that  is  •  claimed  for 
him  in  this  respect.  His  mind,  however,  was  not  remarkable 
for  that  breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  which  we  always  look 
for  in  a  truly  great  man ;  but  rather  for  sharpness  and  intensity 
<rf  action — ^for  tact  and  skill— for  a  quick,  subtle  power — an  abil- 
ity to  bring  all  his  energies  to  beai*  directly  upon  the  point  before 
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him.  He  was  characterized  by  great  efficiency,  rather  than 
compass  of  thonght.  Though  he  was  for  some  time  moving 
in  the  highest  circles  of  public  life,  and  was  familiarly  associ- 
ated  with  the  great  statesmen  and  political  thinkers  of  his  gen- 
eration, we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  left  behind  him  any 
writings  or  speeches  which  reveal  a  philosophical  spirit,  or  a 
profound  etateraanship,  such  as  we  have  from  the  pens  of 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  many  others.  And  this  fact  is  the 
more  significant,  when  we  remember  that  Burr's  public  life 
was  in  the  forming  days  of  the  Republic,  when  there  was  eve- 
rything to  move  the  real  thinker  to  grapple  with  those  great 
questions  of  government  which  were  up  for  discussion,  and 
which  were  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention.  While 
Hamilton  was  steadily  bending  his  mind  to  that  sublime  prob- 
lem, how  the  Commonwealth  could  «be  so  balanced  and  ad- 
jnsted,  in  all  its  internal  and  vital  arrangements,  as  to  secure 
its  future  safety,  prosperity,  and  glory.  Burr  seems  always  to 
have  been  dealing  with  the  petty  questions  of  to-day.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  did  he  rise  above  the  low  circle  of  party  politics  and 
personal  relations,  into  the  serene  heights  of  calm  and  philo- 
sophic inqniry.  Had  he  been  a  mere  lawyer,  his  mind  occu- 
pied with  the  business  of  his  profession,  we  might  conceive 
that  he  had  power  to  deal  with  these  greater  questions,  but 
lacked  the  time  and  the  opportunity.  But  for  a  considerable 
period  of  his  life,  he  had  the  time  and  the  opportunity,  but 
thepofjoer  seems  to  have  been  wanting.  He  was  a  vigorous, 
skillful  and  successfal  party  leader,  but  no  statesman.  His 
intellect  was  no  doubt  of  a  high  order,  but  by  no  means  of 
the  highest  order.  Yet  his  principal  deficiency  does  not  He 
here.  Had  his  moral  nature  been  as  good  as  his  intellectual ; 
his  intellect  would  have  been  vastly  better  than  k  was. 

Burr,  in  his  early  years,  and  we  may  say  through  his  whole 
life,  appears  to  have  been  almost  utterly  wanting  in  reverence. 
He  had  no  respect  for  authority— no  spirit  of  true  subordination. 
The  story  told  of  him  while  in  college,  how,  though  only  a 
mere  stripling  of  a  boy,  he  proceeded  to  reprimand  with  the 
utmost  gravity  one  of  the  college  professors,  who  had  come  in 
late  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Cliosophic  society,  while 
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Bmr  was  in  the  chair^  inaj  be  very  amnBing  and  droll,  but 
the  boy  who  could  do  this  with  such  composare,  is  likely  to 
be  fearfully  and  hatefully  impudent,  in  the  general  relations 
of  life,  llie  best,  the  choicest  minds  among  the  young,  are 
almost  always  modest  and  reverential.  So  Burr's  irreyerence 
and  self-importance  come  out  again  in  strong  relief,  during  his 
brief  sojourn  with  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  writes  to  his  friend,  Og- 
den,  that  he  has  the  old  Doctor  ^  completely  under  his  thumb.' 
He  has  entirely  vanquished  him  in  argument,  and  shut  his 
mouth.  Mr.  Farton,  in  noticing  this,  seems  to  think  it  was 
about  so — ^that  the  poor  old  Doctor  was  completely  nonplussed 
and  silenced,  and  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  busi- 
ness for  him  to  attempt  to  play  at  the  'Socratic  method '  with 
such  a  keen  and  powerful  antagonist  as  Burr,  especially  when 
the  Doctor  had  to  defend  orthodoxy,  and  Burr  had  nothing  to 
do  only  to  overthrow  it  We  are  not  able  to  see  the  matter 
exactly  in  this  light.  In  using  such  language  respecting  his 
venerable  instructor,  we  see  simply  a  pert  youngster,  utterly 
wanting  in  reverence,  and  devoured  by  a  miserable  self-con- 
ceit. Dr.  Bellamy  was  a  man  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  pow- 
ers, of  wide  fame  and  reputation  as  a  preacher,  of  rich  and 
varied  culture.  Burr  was  seventeen  years  old,  just  out  of  col- 
lege, and  he  w'ent  to  reside  with  the  Doctor  ostensibly  as  a 
scholar.  But  it  would  seem  from  this  account,  that  his  voca- 
tion there  was  that  of  teacher ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  very  soon 
found  out  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  his  instructor 
Dr.  Bellamy  used  occasionally  to  go  down  from  his  quiet 
country  parish  in  Bethlem  to  New  Haven,  to  preach.  The 
college  was  there,  and  the  men  of  culture  were  largely  gath- 
ered there,  and  so  the  country  ministers  would  naturally  have 
a  little  dread  of  preaching  in  such  a  literary  atmosphere.  Dr. 
Bellamy  used  sportively  to  say,  *  that  he  didn't  feel  afraid  to 
preach  before  anybody  in  New  Haven,  except  the  Sopluh 
mores.^  We  presume  that  he  stood  in  this  kind  of  fear  of 
Aaron  Burr,  and  in  no  other.  He  doubtless  found  him  flip- 
pant, tonguey  and  self-conceited, — altogether  too  wise  even  at 
that  early  age,  to  be  taught  by  anybody.  So  too  in  Burr's  re- 
lations with  Washington,  this  same  trait  comes  boldly  into 
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view.  He  could  not  appreciate  that  broad  and  many-Bided 
wisdom  which  dwelt  in  Washington,  and  that  calm  jostice, 
which  was  looking  for  the  good  of  alL  He  sympathized  not 
with  him,  in  the  exceedingly  trying 'position  he  occupied  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army.  He  saw  nothing 
in  him  but  a  common  man,  elevated  to  a  place  above  his  abil- 
ities and  his  merits,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  the  advance- 
ment of  better  men;  and  among  these  better  men,  in  the 
eye  of  Burr,  the  one  most  conspicuous,  the  one  who  occu* 
pied  the  front  position,  was  Aaron  Burr  himself. 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  Burr  was  exceedingly  vain 
of  his  military  talent  and  reputation,  and  we  think  it  very 
probable  that  he  was  1)etter  fitted  to  achieve  success  in  a  mili- 
tary career,  than  in  any  other.  He  had  great  physical  cour- 
age. He  was  constitutionally  brave  and  daring.  His  percep- 
tions were  quick.  His  will  was  resolute  and  determined.  We 
do  not  by  any  means  think  that  he  had  the  powers  of  mind, 
which  fitted  him  to  form  those  large  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements, such  as  a  commander-in-chief  must  form.  But 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  he  would  very  likely  have  made  for 
himself  a  great  name.  It  was  not  perhaps  strange  that  Burr 
should  find  fault  with  some  of  Washington's  military  move- 
ments, while  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  still  in  progress. 
We  could  forgive  him  for  that  During  those  slow  and  tedi- 
ous years,  it  was  often  very  trying  to  the  patience  of  men,  that 
matters  should  go  on  as  they  did.  But  when  our  independ- 
ence was  at  last  secured,  when  the  dust  and  smoke  were  cleared 
away,  and  men  were  enabled  to  see  more  distinctly  what 
Washington  was,  and  what  he  had  been  doing — ^with  what 
wisdom  he  had  pureued  his  end,  with  what  patience  he  had 
borne  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  and  how,  in  all  this,  he 
had  been  acting  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  country  which  he 
loved ;  then  for  Burr  to  thrust  himself  into  comparison  with 
such  a  man,  reveals  a  self-conceit  altogether  contemptible  and 
di^usting.  And  yet  Burr  had  so  little  sense  of  \heJU  and  }>&- 
coming^  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  find  some  one,  who 
would  come  forward  before  the  public,  and  institute  such  a 
comparison.    Mr.  Davis,  in  his  preface,  tells  us,  tliat  when 
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BfUT  first  applied  to  him  to  write  bis  memoirs,  this  subject 
eftme  up  for  consideration.  "  I  soon  discovered,"  says  Mr. 
Davis,  "  that  Ool.  Burr  was  far  more  tenacious  of  his  military^ 
Aan  of  his  professional,  political,  or  moral  character.  His 
prejudices  against  General  Washington  were  immovable. 
They  were  formed  in  the  summer  of  1776,  while  he  resided 
at  head-quarters ;  and  tibey  were  confirmed  unchangeably  by 
the  injustice  which  he  said  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands 
ef  the  commander-in-chief,  immediately  after  the  battle  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  retreat  of  the  American  anny  from  the 
eity  of  New  York.  These  grievances  he  wished  to  mingle 
with  his  own  history ;  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  ex- 
amine the  military  movements  of  General  Washington  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  but  more  especially,  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  which  battle  Col.  Bu/r  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Lord  Stirling's  division.  I  peremptorily  refused  entering  upon 
any  such  discussion  ;  and  for  some  time  all  communication  on 
the  subject  ceased."  We  might  dwell  upon  many  other  facts 
in  Buries  history  illustrative  of  the  workings  of  this  same  trait, 
did  our  limits  allow.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
he  was  wofnlly  deficient  in  that  quality,  which  is  always  pres- 
ent in  truly  noble  souls ;  and  which  especially  in  the  young,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  hopeful  elements  of  character. 

Burr  was  also  an  exceedingly  sdJUh  man.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  a  polite  man,  according  to  tiie  rules  of  fashionable 
society,  and  knew  how  to  do  things  graceful  and  winning  in 
his  intercourse  with  men,  and  especially  in  his  intercourse 
with  women.  But  it  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life  to 
keep  his  eye  upon  himself,  his  own  success,  his  own  gratifica- 
tion, his  own  aggrandizement  In  all  his  public  life,  we  fail 
to  discover  in  him  one  real  hearty  desire  to  serve  his  country 
and  promote  her  well  being.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
a  great  many  men  in  public  life  at  the  present  day,  who  are 
very  much  like  him  in  this  respect;  but  the  trait  is  none  the 
leae  detestable  on  this  account.  A  man  who  has  entrusted  to 
him  in  any  measure  the  keeping  of  a  nation's  interests,  but 
who,  by  reason  of  his  selfishness,  cannot  rise  to  any  concep- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  tliat  trust,  and  has  no  sense  of  the 
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responBibilitj  to  God  and  to  man  nnder  which  he  onght  to  act — 
who  cannot  look  away  from  himself,  and  bend  his  mind  hon- 
estly to  the  question  how  will  this  and  that  measure  affect  the 
country  at  large  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  merits  no 
praise  or  commendation  from  any  quarter.  We  believe  there  are 
men  in  Congress  at  the  present  moment,  who  would  give  their 
votes  to  fasten  eternal  slavery  upon  Kansas,  against  all  their  in- 
stinctive sense  of  justice,  and  all  the  convictions  of  their  reason, 
simply  to  purchase  for  themselves  a  senatorship  pr  an  ambassa- 
dorship, and  very  likely  for  something  a  great  deal  smaller  than 
these.  But  nowhere  does  this  selfishness  show  itself  to  be  the  hate- 
ful thing  it  is,  more  clearly  than  in  these  high  positions.  Henry 
Olay,  in  one  of  Ills  speeches  in  Congress,  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  breaks  out  into  the  following  eloquent  language.  "  Mr. 
President,  what  is  an  individual  man  f  An  atom,  almost  in- 
visible without  a  magnifying  glass ;  a  mere  speck  upon  the 
surface  of  the  immense  Universe ;  not  a  second  in  time  com- 
pared to  immeasurable,  never-beginning  and  never-ending 
eternity;  a  drop  of  water  in  the  great  deep,  which  evaporates 
and  is  borne  off  by  the  winds;  a  grain  of  sand  which  is  soon 
gathered  to  the  dust  whence  it  sprung.  Shall  a  being  so 
small,  so  petty,  so  fleeting,  so  evanescent,  oppose  itself  to 
the  onward  march  of  a  great  nation,  to  subsist  for  all  ages  and 
ages  to  come?  *  *  *  Let  us  look  at  our  country  and  our 
course;  elevate  ourselves  to  the  dignity  of  pure  and  disinter- 
ested statesmen,  and  save  our  country  from  all  impending 
dangers.  What  if,  in  the  march  of  this  nation  to  greatness 
and  power,  we  should  be  buried  beneath  the  wheels  that  propel 
it  onward  ?  What  are  we,  what  is  any  man  worth,  who  is  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  country ,  when 
it  is  necessary?"  We  are  quite  sure  that  such  considerations 
as  these  might  have  been  addressed  to  Aaron  Burr  without 
any  effect.  There  was  nothing  in  his  nature  to  respond  to  any 
such  appeal.  He  was  a  cool  and  calculating  egotist,  studying 
continually  his  own  chances  of  success. 

Burr  was  hard  hearted.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  was  not 
kind  to  Tlieodosia  and  to  her  child,  that  he  was  not  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  every  one  whom  his  pride  or  his  ambition 
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prompted  him  to  please.    Few  men,  probably,  had  a  more 
charming  address  or  a  more  graceful  exterior.    But  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  he  was  hard  and  cruel.    Tbe  whole  story  of 
his  experiences  and  his  inward  exercises  in  connection  with 
his  duel  with  Hamilton,  shows  a  heart  as  hard  and  flinty  as 
the  nether  millstone.    His   perfect  composure    immediately 
after  his  return  from  that  deed  of  blood,  when  a  friend  from 
Connecticut,  who  chanced  to  call  at  his  house  that  morning 
found  him  at  breakfast,  the  same  polite  and  agreeable  com- 
panion as  usual ;  and  went  down  into  the  city,  where  all  was 
uproar  and  confusion  from  the  news  of  the  duel,  without  hav- 
ing received  the  remotest  intimation  that  anything  unusual 
had  transpired :  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  on  record 
of  a  fiendish  coolness  and  self-possession,  when  the  whole 
man,  by  all  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  ought  to  have  been 
passing  through  an  agony  of  repentance.    Though  the  whole 
country  was  plunged  at  once  into  mourning  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Hamilton,  Burr  wore  the  same  unrelenting  sneer, 
and  gave  no  signs  of  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done.    All  this 
may  be  in  perfect  consistiency  with  the  'gospel  according  to 
Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,'  which  Mr.  Parton  tells  us  Burr  had 
accepted,  but  it  shows  a  nature  utterly  lost  to  every  iiigh  and 
generous  emotion.    We  are  touched  with  all  the  exercises  of 
Hamilton's  mind  in  connection  with  that  duel,  as  well  before 
as  after  the  event — ^his  honest  efforts  to  escape  from  the  meshes 
of  that  crnel  system  which  as  a  military  man  he  had  foolishly 
accepted — ^his    deep    and  tender  regard  for   his  wife    and 
children — his  generous  determination  to  reserve  and  throw 
away  his  fire,  and  the  general  feeling  of  solemnity  by  which 
his  mind  is  pervaded  in  view  of  the  anticipated  meeting.     In 
Mr.  Parton's  account  of  this  matter,  there  are  some  things  said 
which  we   are  constrained  to  pronounce  utterly   heartless. 
Hamilton  is  alone  in  his  study  on  the  night  before  the  duel, 
adjusting  his  affairs  for  the  morrow.    Mr.  Parton  says,  "the 
paper  prepared  by  Hamilton  on  that  occasion,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  library,  reveals  to  us  the  miserable  spectacle  of  an  in- 
telligent and  gifted  man,  who  had,  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion, made  up  his  mind  to  do  an  action  which  his  intellect 
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condemned  as  absurd,  which  his  heart  felt  to  be  cmel,  which 
his  conscience  told  him  was  wrong."  Though  we  have  no 
wish  to  jnstify  Hamilton  for  the  part  he  took  in  this  affair, 
yet,  after  studying  the  exercises  of  Burr's  mind  on  this  occa- 
sion, where  we  discover  not  a  trace  of  anything  tender  and 
emotional,  we  confess  that  it  is  the  greatest  relief  to  turn  to  a 
'heart'  that  can  fed  anything  to  be  cruel,  and  to  a*  con- 
science' that  condemns  anything  as  wrong.  We  find  our- 
selves again  in  contact  with  our  common  humanity.  We  feel 
the  beatings  of  a  genuine  human  soul. 

It  would  doubtless  have  been  hard  for  the  American  people 
in  any  event  to  have  forgiven  Burr  for  killing  Hamilton  as  he 
did.  But  as  the  case  stands,  he  makes  no  claim  upon  us  for 
forgiveness.  He  lives  and  dies  without  one  sign  of  sincere 
and  genuine  repentance.  He  even  gloried  in  the  deed,  and 
narrated  the  story  on  certain  occasions  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion and  spirit.  Tliis  is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  men  who  have  been  so  wicked  or  unfortunate  as  to  kill  a 
fellow-man  in  a  duel,  that  it  marks  Aaron  Burr  as  a  man  pre- 
eminently hard-hearted.  Some  years  since  a  man  from  the 
North  who  had  occasion  to  transact  some  business  in  Texas, 
was  frequently  in  the  oflSce  of  a  lawyer  in  Galveston.  Calling 
one  day  and  finding  the  door  open,  he  walked  in,  and  found 
the  lawyer  taking  an  after-dinner  nap  in  his  chair.  Thinking 
he  would  not  disturb  him,  he  sat  down  and  was  amusing  him- 
self with  a  book  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  lawyer  started 
up  suddenly,  in  a  kind  of  mental  agony,  exclaiming,  *I  ought 
not  to  have  killed  that  man,  I  ought  not  to  have  killed  him;' 
when,  discovering  some  one  present,  he  felt  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain, that  some  seventeen  years  before  he  had  killed  a  man 
in  a  duel ;  and  that  his  dreams  even  yet,  were  often  haunted 
by  this  terrible  experience.  If  we  had  evidence  of  any  such 
workings  of  conscience  in  the  case  of  Burr,  we  might  find  our 
hearts  drawn  toward  him  in  pity.  But  as  it  is,  he  seems  to  us 
to  have  had  so  stony  and  unrelenting  a  nature  as  to  take  him 
very  much  out  of  the  range  of  our  sympathies.  Even  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  it  appears  he  could  crack  a  flippant  joke 
about  his  duel  with  Hamilton.     One  day,  as  Mr.  Parton  tells 
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ns,  after  he  had  been  reading  Sterne's  story  of  Le  Fevre, 
which  contains  Uncle  Toby's  memorable  speech  to  the  fly  that 
had  been  bnzzing  abont  him,  Burr  remarked,  "K  I  had  read 
Sterne  more  and  Voltaire  less,  I  should  have  known  that  the 
world  was  wide  enough  for  Hamilton  and  me."    If  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  recall  the  precise  words  that  Uncle 
Toby  used  when  he  put  the  fly  out  of  the  window,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  utter  heartlessness  of  joking  at  all  upon  such 
a  Bubject,)  he  will  have  Burr's  very  modest  estimate  of  him- 
self, as  compared  with  Hamilton.    The  stoiy  becomes  a  fine 
illustration,  not  only  of  his  cold,  unfeeling  nature,  but  of  his 
boundless  self-conceit.     Mr.  Parton  says  that  Burr  *  never 
blamed  himself  for  his  conduct  in  that  affair,'  (his  duel  with 
Hamilton.)    "Despising  the  outcry  made  about  the  duel,  he 
would  indulge  sometimes  in  a  kind  of  defiant  affectation  re- 
specting it:  ^ My  friend  Hamilton^  whom  I  ahot^^  he  would 
say  with  amazing  nonchalance."    Still,  he  had  also  a  tender 
regard  for  Hamilton's  character  and  reputation,  as  appears  by 
the  following  incident.     *  Was  Hamilton  a  gentleman  ? '  asked 
a  foreigner  once  in  Burr's  hearing.     Burr  resented  the  ques- 
tion, and  replied  with  hauteur:  ^Sir,  /  met  him  I' — an  an- 
swer strictly  in  keeping,  no  doubt,  with  the  '  Chesterfieldian 
gospel,'  but  otherwise  a  very  contemptible  one.     So,  too,  we 
have  in  this  book,  the  whole  story  of  Bun*'s  visiting  the  scene 
of  the  duel  twenty-five  years  after  the  event,  in  company 
with  a  young  friend,  and  tliere  rehearsing  all  the  particu- 
lars of  that  bloody  morning..   Mr.  Parton  tells  us  that  "He 
dwelt  much  on  the  meanness  of  Hamilton.     He  charged  him 
with  being  malevolent   and  cowardly — a  man  who  would 
slander  a  rival  and  not  stand  to  it  unless  he  was  cornered. 
'When  he  stood  up  to  fire,'  said'  Burr,  *  he  caught  my  eye  and 
quailed  under  it;  he  looked  like  a  convicted  felon.' "     " These 
isolated  expressions,  my  informant  says,  convey  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  fiery  impressiveness  with  which  he  spoke.     He 
justified  all  he  had  done ;  nay,  applauded  it."    We  bring  for- 
ward these  illustrations  from  the  book  to  show  tliat  we  have 
not  judged  Burr  harshly,  when  we  pronounce  him  a  man  of 
almost  unparalleled  hardness  of  heart. 
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We  feel  that  there  is  a  demand  laid  upon  us,  in  o: 
complete  this  sketch  of  Burr's  character  properly,  i 
something  of  his  notorious  sensuality.  And  yet  we 
know  how  to  treat  this  point.  We  have  already  intr( 
the  subject  in  general,  in  what  we  have  said  of  the  * 
dential  Female  Correspondence '  which  Mr.  Davis  dest 
and  we  are  inclined,  for  the  most  part,  to  let  it  rest 
Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  we  have  read  the  arguments 
Mr.  Parton  has  urged  in  Burr's  behalf,  and  we  do  not  fe 
he  has  broken  the  force  of  the  old  testimony,  or  don 
thing  of  importance  to  efface  the  old  and  almost  un 
impression.  We  think  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  c 
point,  except  what  we  can  glean  from  Mr.  Parton's  boi 
should  pronounce  Burr  a  systematic  and  confirmed  aenc 
For  a  general  estimate  of  his  character  in  this  respect,  i 
ters  little  whether  he  was  or  was  not  sometimes  charge 
crimes  of  which  he  was  innocent.  It  is,  of  course,  ver 
cult  to  know  precisely  when  he  was,  or  when  he  wi 
guilty.  But  leaving  out  all  that  others  have  said,  and  < 
ing  ourselves  strictly  to  Mr.  Parton's  narrative,  we  knc 
what  else  to  make  of  Burr,  than  that  he  was  notori 
shamefully,  heartlessly,  and  systematically  licentious. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  Article,  we  called  this  bo 
apology  for  Bun*,  and  we  know  not  what  else  to  denoi 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  curious  kind  of  an  ap 
Though  its  main  drift  is  to  exculpate  Burr,  it  is  oftei 
severe  in  what  it  says  of  him.  Mr.  Parton  seems  at 
disposed  to  atone  «m"  what  he  is  doing,  by  a  sound  and  1 
condemnation  oi  Burr's  conduct  and  character  in  part 
instances.  The  book  bears  the  impress  of  this  two-fold 
ency,  which  may,  perhaps,  obtain  for  it,  with  some  rea< 
reputation  for  fairness  and  candor.  But  its  general  aim 
mistakable.  And  what  offends  us  as  much  as  anytliing 
is  this;  that  the  author  seems  to  expect  us  to  admire  that  in 
which  we  perfectly  hate.  Many  facts  and  incidents  like 
^  we  have  given,  are  presented  to  the  reader,  apparentlj' 
the  intention  that  they  will  elicit  his  admiration  for 
when  tliey  really  present  Burr's  moral  character  in  a 
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odioas  light.  The  reader  is  made  to  feel  insulted  by  thin 
claim  upon  his  sympathy  and  love  for  that  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally detestable.  Indeed,  we  fail  to  discover  altogether  why 
our  admiration  for  Burr  is  demanded. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Parton,  by  this  book,  will  suc- 
ceed in  making  Aaron  Burr's  character  attractive,  or  even 
respectable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  So  long  as 
Bnrr  stands  in  our  history  where  he  has  stood,  as  a  character 
to  be  despised  and  abhorred — ^as  a  man  whose  life  was  not 
only  an  *  unhappy  failure,'  but  one  long  exhibition  of  pride 
and  vanity,  hard  heartedness  and  terrible  guilt, — ^he  may  indi- 
rectly be  the  means  of  good.  He  may  serve  as  a  warning 
to  others  not  to  follow  in  his  steps.  We  have  too  many  men, 
both  in  private  and  public  life,  who  would  like  a  little  en- 
couragement in  the  course  they  are  tempted  to  pursue.  They 
would  rejoice  to  have  it  made  out,  that  Aaron  Burr,  notwith- 
standing his  strange  career  of  wickedness,  is  still  deserving  of 
our  sympathy  and  respect.  We  have  already  heard  it  several 
times  suggested,  that  if  Mr.  Parton  succeeds  with  Bnrr,  he 
had  better  try  his  hand  with  Benedict  Arnold.  This  un- 
fortunate man  has  now  for  many  years  been  waiting  for  some 
sympathizing  biographer,  to  tell  us  of  the  wrongs  he  has  suf- 
fered, and  of  the  hard  measure  he  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen. 
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Art.  IV.— currency,  BANKING,  AND  CREDIT. 

Currency  or  Money;  its  Nature  and  Usee,  and  the  Effects  of 
the  Circulation  of  Bank  Notes  for  Currency,  Bj  a  Mer- 
chant of  Boston.  Boston,  1855.  Reviewed  in  the  North 
American  Review.     Boston  :  January,  1858. 

The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Money  and  Mixed  Currency,  Ac. 

By  Amasa  Walkkb.    Boston :  1857. 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    December^ 

1857. 
Messages  of  the  Governors  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  dkc., 

dbc.,  dhe.     1857—1858. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superiniendent  of  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York.    Albany :  Dec.  31, 1857. 

Letters  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  By  Hknky  C. 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia.  Published  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser.    1857-8. 

In  times  of  epidemic,  there  is  no  lack  of  physicians  or  of 
remedies,  which  are  regarded  with  admiring  faidi  by  their  in- 
ventors.   The  recent  commercial  disasters  have  naturally  pro- 
duced numerous  speculations  respecting  their  causes,  and  the 
measures  necessary  to  prevent  their  recurrence.    The  pamph- 
lets and  documents  enumerated  above  furnish  a  fair  specimen 
of  these,  and  if  they  do  not  altogether  illuminate  a  notoriously 
misty  subject,  they  at  least  supply  useful  correctives  to  one  an- 
other.   Thus  the  Banking  Superintendent  eulogizes,  with  char- 
acteristic ardor,  the 'secured'  currency  of  New  York,  *  pos- 
sessing a  strength  with  the  public  beyond  any  in  tlie  world,* 
and  only  grieves  that  any  portion  of  it,  however  redundant, ' 
was  suflfered  to  be  redeemed.    The  President  endorses  the  prin- 
ciple of  '  security,'  but  remarks  with  quiet  sagacity,  that  it 
may  be  so  abused  as  to  make  the  whole  public  debt  of  the 
country  the  basis  for  inconvertible  issues  of  paper.    The  same 
illustrious  functionary,  in  company  with  Mr.  Amasa  Walker 
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and  a  ^  Merchant  of  Boston,'  condemns  in  no  measured  terms 
the  whole  system  of  paper  money  in  general,  and  the  issue  of 
'email  notes '  in  particular ; — on  which  Mr.  Carey  most  incon- 
veniently remarks,  that  the  banks  which  first  suspended  pay- 
ment, and  whose  suspension  continued  longest,  wore  precisely 
those  which  were  prohibited  by  law  from  issuing  small  notes ! 
He  might  have  added,  that  those  most  entirely  unrestricted  in 
their  issues  were  not  in  fact  compelled  to  suspend  at  all,  and 
that  the  worst  explosions  and  most  utter  destruction  occurred 
where  no  notes  were  issued !  No  wonder  that  a  puzzled  pub- 
lic, after  many  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  theories 
and  stubborn  facts,  should  at  last  be  disposed  to  relinquish  all 
hope  of  understanding,  or  satisfactorily  adjusting,  this  vexed 
question. 

Practically,  indeed,  it  can  never  be  so  adjusted,  for  no  sys- 
tem can  be  perfect  in  its  results,  which  is  worked  by  imperfect 
beings.  But  it  is  something  if  we  can  disentangle  the  subject 
from  the  meshes  of  one-sided  theory,  and  by  a  simple  process 
of  analysis  point  out  where  the  difficulties  lie,  which  we  can- 
not hope  entirely  to  remove.  At  the  risk  of  adding  one  more 
to  the  numerous  failures  of  the  last  few  months,  we  propose  to 
offer  our  contribution  towards  this  desirable  result. 

The  principal  theories  claiming  our  attention  are  two.  The 
first,  expounded  and  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Amasa  Walker,  and  '  a  Merchant  of  Boston,'  takes  the  ground 
that  all  the  inflation  of  piices  and  extravagance  of  speculation 
to  which  they  ascribe  our  commercial  revulsions,  are  directly 
caused  by  the  issue  of  paper  maney.  Their  logical  process  is 
a  brief  and  simple  one.  The  prices  of  commodities  in  any 
given  community  being  determined  by  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium  in  that  community  for  which  they  can  be  ex- 
changed,  it  is  evident  that  by  multiplying  the  currency  five- 
fold or  ten-fold,  the  nominal  prices  of  commodities  must  be 
enhanced  to  the  same  extent.  But  as  we  have  in  circulation 
five  or  ten  dollars  of  paper  to  one  of  specie,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  we  are  really  paying  five  or  ten  times  as  much 
nominal  value  for  all  our  purchases,  as  if  we  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  a  *  hard  currency.'    No  wonder  that  such  a  state  of 
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tilings  invites  incessant  and  excessive  importations  from  more 
favored  countries,  where  the  circulation  of  paper  being  par- 
tially restricted,  prices  are  only  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
per  cent,  above  par,  instead  of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand ; 
and  that  national  bankruptcy,  more  or  less  frequent  and  com- 
plete, is  the  invariable  result. 

To  this  view  it  is  objected  that  as  our  bank  notes  are,  like 
those  of  other  nations,  exchangeable  on  demand  for  specie, 
they  cannot  fall  lower,  or  remain  longer  below  the  specie  level, 
than  the  delay  and  expense  of  making  the  exchange  may  re- 
quire. But  this  objection  is  met  by  another  special  theory,  that 
though  specie  per  se  may  retain  its  value,  specie  m  a  mixed 
currency  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  level  of  that  currency, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  thus  become  (in  a  sense)  itself  deprecia- 
ted— ^as  powerless  to  elevate  the  paper  money  with  which  it  is 
associated  and  mingled,  as  the  pieces  of  ice  which  remain  float- 
ing in  a  vessel  of  heated  water,  are  powerless  to  restore  its 
temperature  to  the  freezing  point. 

The  first  exception  which  common  sense  must  take  to  this 
argument,  is  that  it  proves  too  much.  If  one  half  the  effect 
were  produced  by  our  bank  issues  which  is  here  ascribed  to 
them,  the  country  could  not  remain  solvent  for  any  six  consec- 
utive months.  But  secondly,  this  theory  is  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  facts.  The  last  few  months  have  witnessed  perhaps 
the  greatest  and  most  sudden  contraction  of  our  circidating 
medium  that  has  ever  been  known.  The  amount  of  specie  in 
the  banks  of  our  principal  commercial  centres,  has  largely  ex- 
ceeded their  total  issues  of  paper — yet  the  prices  of  some  com- 
modities which  have  not  been  in  excess  of  the  actual  wants  of 
the  community,  have  remained  perfectly  steady.  Where  there 
was  an  over  supply,  prices  would  ultimately  have  fallen  under 
any  ordinary  conditions  of  currency,  tliough  an  excess  of  cir- 
culating medium  might  have  retarded  the  process. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  much  delusion  respecting  this  matter  of 
*  currency  or  money.'  Gold  and  silver  are  unquestionably 
the  only  real  money  we  possess  ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  tliat  they  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  paper 
currency,  in  any  highly  civilized  community.    The  days  are 
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past  when  silver  dollars  and  golden  guineas  were  hoarded  in 
coantlees  strong  boxes,  or  old  stockings,  all  over  Europe,  as 
they  now  are  by  the  enlightened,  peaceful  and  happy  denizens 
of  Bengal  and  China.  We  have  learned  to  consider  these 
'  irresponsible  banks '  which  excite  the  dread  and  abhorrence 
of  our  chief  magistrate,  as  on  the  whole  the  safest,  and  certainly 
the  most  convenient  receptacles  for  our  spare  cash.  We  have 
no  desire  to  make  of  ewerj  rich  man's  town  or  country  resi- 
dence a  tempting  bait  for  the  crew  of '  distinguished  highway- 
men '  who  formerly  infested  both  our  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.  If  a  momentary  panic  or  a  foolish  impulse  leads  us 
now  and  then  to  withdraw  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  from 
their  quiet  resting  place,  we  cannot  sleep  in  peace  till  they  are 
again  out  of  our  hands,  and  restored  to  the  bank  vault  out  of 
which  they  were  taken. 

If,  then,  we  could  stop  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  all  over 
the  country,  our  money  would  still  be  deposited  in  banks,  ex- 
cepting such  small  amounts  as  we  could  conveniently  and  safe- 
ly keep  in  our  purses.  But  would  that  prevent  the  circulation 
of  paper?  By  no  means.  All  considerable  amounts  would 
necessarily  be  represented  by  checks  or  bank  credits,  and  pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  these,  as  they  now  are  in  bank  notes.* 
The  truth  is,  that  in  a  civilized  community  all  merchandise  not 
needed  for  immediate  wants,  will  naturally  become  concen- 
trated in  depots  at  the  most  convenient  points  for  distribution 
and  replenishment.  Tlie  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  protecting  the  public  both  from  plethora  and  scarcity,  are 
too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  In  the  case  of  money,  which 
is  not  consumed  like  other  merchandise,  but  may  return  again 
and  again  to  the  point  whence  it  was  issued,  it  is  plainly  desirar 
ble  to  have  the  concentration  as  great,  and  the  alternate  move- 
ment as  restricted  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  by  sub- 
stituting for  it,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges,  the 

*  It  IB  not  many  yean  since  the  ladies  of  Paris  were  obliged  to  go  shopping 
with  large  bags  of  silver  crowns,  and  within  a  still  lesn  period  we  have  known  a 
horse  and  sledge  necessary  to  convey  a  thousand  pounds  in  *  hard  currency/  to 
the  merchants  counting  house,  to  provide  for  the  payments  of  the  morrow  in  re- 
^iooB  temporarily  relieved  from  the  curse  of  banks  and  bank  notes. 
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promises  of  individnals  and  corporations,  which  may  falfill  the 
same  ofSce  with  much  lees  risk  and  expense,  pro'rided  they  are 
both  tmsted  and  trustworthy.  It  is  evidently  much  more  con- 
venient for  an  eastern  merchant  to  send  bank  bills  to  the  west 
to  purchase  corn,  and  for  these  bills  to  be  returned  in  payment 
for  eastern  manufactures,  than  for  large  amounts  of  gold  to  be 
traveling  backward  and  forward,  exposed  to  the  innumerable 
chances  of  river  and  lake,  steamboat  and  locomotive,  to  say 
nothing  of  thieves  and  robbers.  Tlie  same  principle  of  econo- 
my applies  to  checks,  drafts,  and  all  the  complicated  machine- 
ry of  exchange,  which,  though  possessing  only  a  promissory 
or  representative  value  in  themselves,  do  really  perform  to  a 
great  extent,  the  functions  of  currency.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  all  these  forms  of  credit  may  not  as  readily  be 
abused  as  bank  notes,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  would  not  do 
the  work  of  bank  notes  as  well  or  as  safely  as  it  is  now  done. 
Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  bank  notes  were  abolished,  their 
circulation  would  be  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  similar  con- 
trivances. This  is  shown  by  the  uniform  practice  of  all  banks 
and  bankers  where  the  issue  of  notes  is  restricted,  as  in  Kew 
York  and  London,  where  checks,  drafts,  promissory  notes  and 
balances  of  account  do  in  fact  supply  to  a  large  extent  the  de- 
ficiency of  a  paper  medium,  such  as  our  banks  possess. 

If  therefore  a  '  mixed  curi'ency '  is  necessarily  a  deprecia- 
ted currency,  we  might  fairly  argue  that  the  same  deprecia- 
tion must  be  produced  by  any  other  machinery  for  economi- 
zing and  facilitating  exchanges,  whether  by  checks,  drafts,  or 
bank  credits.  And  as  such  a  machinery  exists  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  indispensable  to 
the  wants  of  an  extended  commerce,  we  might  console  our- 
selves by  the  hope  that  all  are  depreciated  alike,  and  that  we 
may  be  no  worse  oflF  than  om-  neighbors.  But  here,  we  appre- 
hend, is  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  theory  under  consider- 
ation. For  the  purposes  of  domestic  circulation,  a  paper  cur- 
rency of  undoubted  credit,  is  in  fact  precisely  equivalent  to 
the  real  money  for  which  it  is  exchangeable.  So  long  there- 
fore, as  it  is  confined  to  domestic  circulation,  and  restricted  to 
the  actual  demands  of  that  circulation ; — in  other  words,  so  long 
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as  it  is  not  more  abnudaiit  than  specie  would  be,  if  specie  were 
equally  portable  and  convenient,  there  can  be  no  inflation,  and 
prices  cannot  be  affected  by  it.  Suppose  now  the  volume  of 
currency  to  be  augmented  either  by  an  influx  of  specie,  or  by 
fnrtlier  issues  of  notes.  If  there  he  no  outlet^  prices  must  rise, 
unless  the  augmentation  of  currency  be  only  suflScient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  waste  of  circulating  medium,  or  the  demands 
of  increasing  population  and  commerce:  But  if  there  be  an 
mUleij  the  demand  for  foreign  merchandise,  and  the  conse- 
quent exportation  of  specie,  will  soon  reduce  the  currency  to 
its  foi-mer  level,  perhaps  below  it,  and  a  fall  in  prices  will 
soon  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  process  is  by  this  time  fa- 
miliar to  us  all,  and  it  is  not  always  an  agreeable  one ;  but  its 
operation  is  as  certain  as  that  of  any  other  natural  law,  and  it 
is  as  ino possible  for  any  modern  community  (without  the  aid 
of  a  protective  tarijS)  to  keep  up  a  permanent  inflation  of  cur- 
rency, as  it  would  be  to  cause  our  great  lakes  to  overflow  with- 
out damming  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  all  the  paper-money 
in  New  England  annihilated,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  me- 
tallic currency  of  (say)  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Suppose 
further,  that  for  convenience  and  economy  (as  was  actually 
done  in  Hussia  in  1842)  the  whole  of  this  sum  should  be  de- 
posited in  safe  hands,  and  replaced  in  circulation  by  certifi- 
cates payable  on  demand.  So  long  as  this  deposit  of  specie 
remained  untouched,  and  the  certificates  possessed  entire 
credit,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that  the  volume  of  currency 
remaining  tlie  same,  and  its  exchangeable  value  the  same,  no 
eflTect  could  possibly  be  produced  on  prices  by  the, change. 
But  suppose  again,  that  the  guardian  of  the  treasure,  finding 
that  in  Uie  course  of  years  not  a  single  certificate  was  pre- 
sented for  payment,  and  that  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the 
community  continued  to  augment,  should  conceive  the  idea  of 
lending  it  on  interest  to  a  foreign  government  (as  was  also  done 
in  Russia)  or  of  exporting  it  to  pay  for  certain  foreign  com- 
moditiies,  which  he  could  sell  here  at  a  profit.  If  the  credit  of 
his  certificates  continued  undoubted,  the  direct  and  immediate 
effect  of  the  operation  upon  our  currency  and  prices  would 
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evidently  be  nothing^  unless  thtj  importation  of  goods  should 
tend  to  lower  the  prices  of  similar  goods.  The  effect  on  the 
currency  of  the  foreign  country  to  which  our  specie  was  ex- 
ported, would  of  courae  be  to  increase  its  circulating  medium  by 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  either  (under  a  protective  tariff) 
cause  a  permanent  rise  of  prices,  or  lead  to  an  increase  of  im- 
portations from  other  countries,  until  by  the  operation  of  the 
inevitable  laws  of  trade,  the  supply  of  precious  metals  had  re- 
adjusted  itself  to  the  wealth,  tlie  wants,  the  tastes  and  the  hab- 
its of  each.  Ultimately,  the  wave  would  reach  our  own  shores, 
but  with  so  gentle  an  undulation  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible. In  other  words,  our  thirty  millions  of  coin  would  have 
been  replaced  in  domestic  circulation  by  an  exact  equivalent 
of  credit,  and  the  effect  of  the  exchange  upon  prices  would 
have  been  simply  the  very  moderate  proportion  which  its 
amount  might  bear  to  the  currency  of  the  whole  commercial 
world. 

Now  between  this  supposed  state  of  things  and  th,e  real  pro- 
cess which  is  continually  going  on  among  us,  there  is  but  a 
single  intermediate  step.  Instead  of  sending  abroad  for  them- 
selves the  specie  confided  to  their  care,  our  banks  lend  it  to 
the  merchants,  who  send  it  abroad.  So  long  as  the  bank  cer- 
tificates possess  undoubted  credit,  and  are  not  issued  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  our  domestic  exchanges  require,  their  payment 
is  not  called  for,  and  the  specie  received  in  exchange  for  them 
can  be  loaned  with  safety.  If  this  specie  continued  in  domes- 
tic circulation^  (and  here  lies  the  great  fallacy  of  the  theory 
we  are  discussing,)  the  effect  upon  prices  would  floubtless  be 
such  as  our  bullionists  suppose.  But  this  is  notorionslj  not 
the  case.  It  is  exported  as  fast  as  it  is  received,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  currency  remains  substantially  the  same,  with  no  more 
serious  fluctuations  than  would  occur  in  a  lake  receiving  at  one 
end  a  river  of  very  irregular  bulk  and  volume,  and  discharg- 
ing at  the  other  end  the  average  contents  of  the  same  river, 
with  a  more  steady  and  equal  flow. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  mathematically  demonstrable  that 
so  long  as  the  issues  of  paper  money  arc  kept  within  the  limit 
of  what  is  actually  required  for  domestic  exchanges,  they  can 
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produce  iio  inflation  ;  and  that  when  hy  over-issnes  such  infla- 
tion is  produced,  it  is  immediately  rectified  by  the  expoi*tation 
of  specie,  nnlees  this  is  prevented  by  a  protective  tariff,  or  by 
a  suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  idea  that  a  permanent 
surplus  of  paper  money  can  be  kept  in  circulation  by  banks, 
is  both  theoretically  and  practically  absurd,  and  so  long  as  ex* 
changes  are  free,  there  can  be  no  permanent  inflation  of  prices, 
except  what  is  common  to  the  whole  commercial  world.  But 
there  is  another  view  in  which  paper  money  (always  within 
the  limits  defined  above)  would  appear  to  possess  in  certain 
eases  a  positive  advantage  over  gold  and  silver,  namely,  that 
it  cannot  be  exported.  There  are  occasional  crises  in  the 
financial  history  of  every  nation,  when  the  tide  of  exchange 
turns  so  rapidly  against  it,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  specie 
in  circulation  is  at  once  gathered  up  for  export.  The  scarcity 
thus  produced  begets  panic,  which  in  turn  aggi-avates  the 
scarcity,  and  both  panic  and  scarcity  are  usually  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  elasticity  of  the  circulating  medium.  Such 
was  the  crisis  of  1825,  cited  by  *  a  Boston  Merchant,'  when 
nothing  but  the  discovery  of  a  box  of  one  pound  notes  saved 
the  Bank  of  England  from  insolvency.  Similar,  but  less  crit- 
ical instances  occurred  in  1847  and  1857,  when  special  issues 
of  notes  were  made  bj'-  the  same  bank  with  the  happiest  effect. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  domestic  exchanges  of  England  be- 
ing more  copiously  supplied  with  the  needful  medium,  a  larger 
amount  of  *  real  money '  became  available  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  foreign  exchange. 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  objection,  that  as  every 
dollar  of  specie  among  us  represents  five  or  ten  dollars  of 
paper,  the  latter  must  be  called  in  as  the  former  is  exported, 
in  the  ratio  of  five  or  ten  to  one,  or  the  banks  cannot  remain 
solvent;  and  that  the  pressure  of  such  a  contraction  must 
necessarily  far  exceed  that  caused  by  any  possible  diminution 
of  a  purely  metallic  currency.  Undoubtedly,  if  this  were  the 
case; — ^but  here,  we  apprehend,  is  another  enormous  fallacy  of 
the  Miard  currency'  theory.  When  the  issues  of  bank  paper 
are  limited  to  the  actual  demand  for  domestic  exchanges  (and 
we  are  no  advocates  of  any  otlier)  the  proportion  of  those 
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issues  to  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  banks  is  utterly 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  their  solvency.  By  long  experi- 
ence the  managers  of  a  bank  may  ascertain  widi  great  exact- 
ness the  minimum  of  its  '  circulation ; '  (i.  e.  the  amount  of 
its  notes,  which  are  permanently  retained  for  use  by  the 
public,)  and  with  no  immediate  provision  at  all  for  the  pay. 
ment  of  that  amount,  they  are  really  safer  dian  with  one  dol- 
lar in  specie  for  every  two  or  three  of  a  mere  temporary 
circulation.  It  is  but  fair  also  to  remark,  that  the  assertions 
above  referred  to,  are  in  general  grossly  exaggerated.  A 
large  part  of  the  '  circulation '  thus  unfairly  adduced  in  evi- 
dence, consists  merely  of  notes  representing  the  daily  pay- 
ments and  transfers  from  bank  to  bank,  which  mutually  can* 
eel  each  other,  and  are  in  no  proper  sense  circulation  at  all. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  suppose  a  bank  with  a  tem- 
porary circulation  of  a  million,  and  with  only  $200,000  in  spe- 
cie. According  to  the  theory  we  are  considering,  the  with- 
drawal of  half  the  latter  amount,  by  the  redemption  of  one  tenth 
of  the  circulation,  would  necessitate  the  immediate  contraction 
of  the  currency  by  $400,000  more,  producing  of  course  great 
distress  in  the  neighborhood.  But  suppose  $600,000  of  this 
so-called  circulation  represents  merely  payments  into  other 
banks,  against  which  our  bank  holds  $700,000  of  their  notes. 
At  the  settlement  it  receives  the  balance,  $100,000,  in  specie, 
thus  restoring  the  whole  amount  withdrawn,  and  leaving  it 
with  two  dollars  in  specie  for  every  three  of  circulation,  or  sup- 
iwsing  only  $100,000  of  the  latter  permanent,  it  will  have  dol- 
lar for  dollar  to  redeem  the  residue.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
any  argument  based  on  the  proportion  of  specie  to  circulation, 
as  at  present  reported  in  bank  tables,  must  be  utterly  irrele- 
vant. We  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  issues  of  paper 
money  are  properly  regulated  or  restricted,  but  we  think  we 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  charges  made  against  paper  money 
<u  stcch^  cannot  be  substantiated.  Instead,  therefore,  of  agree- 
ing in  the  comparison  of  '  a  Boston  Merchant,'  who  likens  it 
to  the  unsubstantial  bams  and  sheds  which  cannot  protect  the 
farmer's  property,  wo  would  rather  compare  it  to  the  neat  and 
convenient  china  and  plated  ware  that  answer  every  domestic 
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purpose  of  the  more  coetly  and  cnmbrons  gold  and  silver  plate 
which  locks  up  capital  that  might  be  more  usefully  employed, 
and  which  must  itself  be  locked  up  from  the  cupidity  of  thieves 
and  the  treachery  of  servants,  while  in  times  of  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulty it  may  be  seized  by  the  sheriiTB  officer,  and  leave  the 
unlucky  host  and  his  household  without  a  ^  circulating  medi- 


um.'* 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  ^  mixed  currency '  theory,  we 
must  devote  a  few  words  to  the  opposite  hypothesis,  which  at- 
tributes all  our  troubles  to  free  trade,  and  advocates  a  protec- 
tive tariff  as  the  only 'remedy.  This  position  has  recently  been 
re-asserted  with  much  ingenuity  and  marvelous  industry  by 
Mr.  Henry  0.  Carey,  in  a  long  series  of  letters  to  the  President. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  him  through  the  long  and  dis- 
cursive exposition  of  his  economical  creed,  and  this  is  not  the 
place  to  re-open  a  question  which  has  been  already  practically 
settled  by  the  nation.  The  dispute  is  in  fact  interminable,  for 
while  few  are  bold  enough  to  advocate  either  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, or  absolute  free  trade,  perhaps  no  two  individuals  can  be 
made  to  agree  precisely  upon  the  intermediate  point  where 
legitimate  protection  ends,  and  where  foreign  competition  may 
safely  be  allowed  to  begin.  As  in  politics,  one  party  is  perpet- 
ually deprecating  the  centralization  of  power,  while  its  oppo- 
nents are  equally  in  fear  of  popular  license,  so  we  have  one  set 
of  political  economists  incessantly  pointing  to  the  ruinous  ef- 
fects of  indiscriminate  importations,  while  another  set  no  less 
eagerly  maintain  the  right  of  the  people  to  purchase  where 
they  can  buy  cheapest,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's theory  of  protection  is  apparently  of  the  most  stringent 
kind.  He  would  have  everything  shutout  from  abroad  which 
can  be  made  at  home,  by  whatever  sacrifice  of  domestic  capi- 
tal and  labor,  and  he  confidently  asserts  that  whenever  the  cen- 
tral government  of  this  country  has  moved  in  one  direction^ 

* '  ▲  Merchant  of  Boston  *  refers  to  the  great  depreciation  in  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  after  the  suspension  of  1797  ;  but  he  omits  to  mention  that  for 
a  considerable  period  after  that  suspension,  so  long  <u  th^  amount  of  notes  in  eircu- 
laiion  wa9  not  enlarged^  they  remained  on  a  par  with  specie.  (See  the  report  of  the 
first  bullion  committee,  drawn  up  by  Francis  Horner.) 
vol-  XTI.  21 
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(that  of  a  high  tariff,)  proeperity  has  abounded,  while  ^^  in  every 
case  in  which  it  has  moved  in  an  opposite  direction,  (that  of 
free  trade,)  the  reverse  effects  have  been  produced."  The  gen- 
eral law  developed  by  snch  resnits,  he  announces  as  follows : 
^^  Under  the  system  which  looks  to  bringing  together  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  the  community  increases  in  strength, 
wealth,  and  power  ;  whereas,  under  that  which  looks  to  sepa- 
rating the  consumer  and  producer,  and  is  known  as  free  trade, 
it  declines  in  all, — ^becoming  daily  poorer,  weaker,  and  more 
dependent."  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  consumers  and 
producers  do  contrive  to  come  together  without  legislative  as- 
sistance,— ^but  Mr.  Carey's  meaning  will  become  more  evident 
as  we  proceed.  His  next  postulate  is,  that  a  steady  rise  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  and  an  equally  steady  decline  in  the 
prices  of  inanufactiired  articles,  are  an  unerring  test  of  advan- 
cing civilization.  Having  then  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  prices  of  raw  materials  have  been  steadily  declining 
among  us  for  many  years  past,  the  syllogism  is  complete,  and 
tlie  deduction  inevitable,  that  we  are  in  the  high  road  to  bar- 
barism and  utter  demoralization !  To  use  his  own  words/  the 
result  is  '^  the  cheapening  of  the  raw  products  of  the  earth, 
the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  trade ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  man  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  instrument,  to  be  used 
by  the  trader,— or,  in  other  words,  to  that  of  a  slave  1"  Of 
course  the  only  remedy  is  a  protective  tariff,  to  shut  out  from 
us  the  hated  influx  of  foreign  goods,  and  to  ^  bring  together 
the  consumer  and  producer,'  by  compelling  the  starving  ope- 
ratives of  Europe  to  emigrate  to  our  shores,  and  to  earn  and 
purchase  in  our  midst  the  food  ^  which  constitutes  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  labor.' 

To  such  assertions  and  arguments  we  can  only  oppose  an 
emphatic  contradiction.  It  is  not  true  that  our  national  pro- 
gress has  been  stopped,  our  prosperity  turned  to  ruin,  and  our 
civilization  to  barbarism,  by  the  magic  operation  of  diminished 
duties  on  imports — first,  because  the  thing  is  essentially  absurd, 
and  secondly,  because  the  evils,  so  far  as  they  exist,  are  abund- 
antly accounted  for  by  other  and  more  intelligible  causes.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  difference  of  a  few  days'  sail,  more  or  less, 
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between  consumer  and  producer,  involved  the  difference  be- 
tween benefit  and  injury ;  or  that  while  the  .conBumption  of  our 
raw  material  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence  is  a  good  to  be  encour- 
aged, the  export  of  the  same  material  to  Manchester  and  Bou- 
en  is  an  evil  to  be  repressed.  It  is  not  true  that  in  a  country 
possessing  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  and  fertile  land,  the 
cheapness  of  raw  material  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing — 
neither  is  it  true  that  Adam  Smith,  or  any  other  political  econ- 
omist in  his  senses,  ever  denounced  the  cheapness  of  food  as 
an  evil  in  itself.  It  is  not  true  that  from  1842  to  1846,  '^  this 
country  presented  to  view  a  picture  of  peaceful  and  quiet  pro- 
gress such  as  the  world  had,  theretofore^  never  seen."  On 
the  contrary,  the  train  was  even  then  being  laid  for  those  gi- 
gantic financial  explosions  which  have  recentiy  astonished  and 
disgraced  New  England.  It  is  not  even  true,  (though  if  true, 
it  would  be  no  subject  for  regret,)  that  since  1846  the  prices  of 
food  and  other  '  raw  materials '  have  been  steadily  declining. 
On  the  contrary,  their  production  has  been  so  profitable  as  to 
excite  a  fever  of  speculation  all  over  the  country,  and  to  raise 
the  prices  of  land  and  labor  to  an  unreasonable  point,  from 
which  a  violent  crisis  has  been  required  to  dislodge  them.  It 
is  not  true  that  under  a  prohibitory  tariff  the  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terial were  steadily  augmented — ^for  under  the  fiill  influence 
of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  price  of  cotton  fell  in  1844>5  far  be- 
low the  lowest  point  lately  reached  after  ten  years  of  what  Mr. 
Carey  calls  free  trade,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  severest 
financial  crisis  this  country  has  ever  known.  Finally,  it  is  not 
true — ^it  is  utterly  contrary  to  truth — ^that  "  with  us  men  are 
almost  everywhere  fiying  from  each  other  as  if  from  pesti- 
lence— ^the  enormous  emigrations  of  Europe  being  here  repro- 
duced, and  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  decline  in  wesJth, 
strength,  and  power." 

Mr.  Carey's  ideal  of  economical  perfection  appears  to  be  free 
trade  among  ourselves  and  prohibition  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Why  free  trade  should  be  turned  from  a  blessing  into  a  curse 
when  extended  beyond  certain  arbitrary  limits,  he  does  not 
explain.  And  if  it  be  such  an  advantage  to  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  to  have  their  raw  material  worked  up  in  Massachu- 
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BettB,  rather  than  in  England,  would  not  their  advantage  be 
still  greater  to  work  it  up  at  home  f  K  onr  Bonthem  friends 
mnst  relinquish  to  abolitionists  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  man- 
ufacturing their  cotton,  might  not  Old  England  have  the  pre- 
ference over  New  England !  Where  shall  we  draw  the  geo- 
graphical line  which  neither  consumer  nor  producer  shall  pass  ! 
— K>r  fix  the  point  up  to  which  the  free  exchange  of  products 
is  lawful  and  advantageous,  but  beyond  which  its  result  is 
slavery  and  ruin  f 

Mr.  Carey  is  particularly  indignant  that  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  employed  in  '  scratching  up  the  soil  and  selling  it '  in 
the  shape  of  food,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  He  would  have  all  this 
changed.  Onr  coal  mines,  onr  iron  mines,  should  be  developed 
— ^manufactures  of  all  sorts  should  be  stimulated,  and  in  short 
all  the  various  phases  of  European  life  and  industry  should  be 
transferred  to  our  midst  Kow,  with  all  deference  to  his  opin- 
ion, we  venture  to  think  that  Divine  Providence  has  arranged 
all  this  better  than  he  could  have  done  it  llie  Creator  evi- 
dently did  not  intend  the  New  World  to  exist  in  selfish  isola- 
tion from  the  Old.  So  long  as  our  soil  is  abundant  and  fertile, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ^  scratched  out  in  the 
form  of  food,'  and  its  surplus  produce  exported  to  feed  the 
hungry  artisans  of  Europe.  Our  ^  almost  boundless  deposits 
of  coal  and  iron '  will  be  wanted  soon  enough — and  we  have 
no  objection  to  keep  a  portion  of  them  in  reserve  for  the  fu- 
ture wants  of  an  almost  countless  population.  By  the  time 
onr  soil  is  exhausted,  the  means  of  fertilizing  it  will  be  at  hand ; 
and  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  and  multiply 
over  it,  needs  no  assistance  from  the  artificial  stimulus  of  legis- 
lation. 

But  we  cannot  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers  to  follow  Mr. 
Carey  any  further  in  his  speculations — ^still  less  can  we  under- 
take to  refute  seriatim  the  numerous  misstatements  and  erro- 
neous conclusions  (as  we  esteem  them)  with  which  his  letterg 
abound.  On  one  point,  however,  (and  that  an  essential  one 
in  the  present  discussion,)  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  A  prohibi- 
tive tariff  must  check  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
therefore  must*  make  money  abundant  and  in  a  great  degree 
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prevent  thoee  financial  crisefi  which  arise  from  foreign  indebted* 
neas.  This  has  been  very  clearly  exemplified  in  the  recent 
conjuncture.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  a  state  of  perfect  finan* 
cial  soundness,  and  managed  with  the  utmost  prudence,  was 
nearly  wrecked  by  free  trade  with  America,  while  that  of 
France,  with  its  circulation  and  loans  inflated  to  the  utmost,  so 
as  only  to  maintain  its  (nominal)  specie  payments  by  incessant 
borrowing  from  abroad,  yet  when  compelled  to  adopt  a  more 
prudent  system  of  management,  was  in  a  few  weeks  entirely 
relieved  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  ^  balance  of  trade.' 
There  are  other  countries  of  Europe  so  hopelessly  bankrupt 
that  they  could  not  sustain  even  a  modified  free  trade  for  a 
few  months,  yet  which  are  enabled  by  high  protective  duties 
to  keep  their  rotten  currency  nominally  at  par  with  that  of  their 
neighbors,  and  often  at  so  high  a  premium  as  to  lead  to  con* 
aiderable  importations  of  specie. 

So  far,  then,  we  agree  with  the  advocates  of  protection ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  duties  levied  on  imports 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fdford 
the  greatest  aid  and  encouragement  to  our  own  manufactures. 
But  the  protection  advocated  by  Mr.  Carey,  as  we  have  seen, 
18  quite  another  affair,  and  appears  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of 
excluding  all  merchandise  which  can  be  produced  at  home. 
As  our  importations  of  such  merchandise  are  now  enormous, 
the  effect  of  the  change  would  of  course  be  a  complete  de« 
rangement  of  the  balance  of  trade.  Probably  all  the  gold 
shipped  from  California  would  remain  permanently  in  the 
country,  and  its  volume  would  be  augmented  by  frequent 
shipments  from  Em*ope,  to  pay  for  the  cotton  and  bread  stuffs 
which  Europe  would  still  be  compelled  to  consume.  The 
enormous  increase  of  circulating  medium  would  produce  a 
rapid  and  steady  advance  in  prices ;  and  so  long  as  the  dema/nd 
for  labor  exceeded  the  avfpply  (which  might  be  the  case  for 
many  years)  the  rate  of  wages  would  at  least  partly  keep  pace 
with  this  advance,  and  the  nation  might  to  all  appearance 
^  present  to  view  a  picture  of  peaceful  and  quiet  progress,' 
&c.,  &c.  Capital  would  he  ra^pidly  growing  at  the  eacpenae  qf 
labor;  and  so  long  as  both  capital  and  labor  could  be  profitably 
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employed,  there  would  be  no  apparent  check  to  the  general 
prosperity.  But  when  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  iron- 
foundries  had  been  multiplied  beyond  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation, when  the  hordes  of  emigrants  whom  our  prosperity 
had  attracted  to  our  shores  could  no  longer  find  profitable  em- 
ployment, what  coxdd  we  do  but  recommence  that  *  scratching 
up  of  the  soil '  for  which  Mr.  Carey  has  such  a  profound  ab- 
horrence ?  In  other  words,  we  should  be  just  where  we  are 
now,  but  with  a  vastly  larger  and  more  unmanageable  popu- 
lation, and  less  room  to  bestow  it  in.  The  higher  the  scale  of 
*  protection,'  the  more  rapidly  would  this  point  be  reached. 
Meantime  the  vast  profits  of  protected  and  accumulated 
capital  and  the  plethora  of  money,  would  encourage  private 
and  public  extravagance,  and  a  moneyed  aristocracy  would 
speedily  become  permanently  established  among  us.  The 
gulf  between  rich  and  poor  would  widen  rapidly ;  the  former 
would  gradually  become  sole  possessors  of  the  land,  and  the 
latter  would  be  at  their  mercy.  The  eternal  war  between 
capital  and  labor  would  be  commenced  and  prolonged  till  gov- 
ernment tottered  on  its  base,  and  the  very  foundations  of  social 
order  were  shaken.  This  is  no  fancy  picture — it  is  substantially 
the  history  of  England,  our  own  mother  country,  from  the  time 
she  commenced  that  career  of  *  protected '  industry  and  that 
dangerous  accumulation  of  capital,  which  made  her  the  envy  of 
Europe,  but  which  even  she  has  not  had  the  hardihood  to  pursue 
to  its  unmitigated  result.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  large 
accumulations  of  wealth  in  few  hands  are  inimical  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  republic.  Even  the  general  and  reckless  squan- 
dering of  ©ur  resources  for  which  we  are  justly  reproached, 
may  work  less  permanent  mischief  than  would  the  same 
amount  of  wealth  accumulated  and  permanently  distributed 
among  a  small  class  of  the  community. 

Our  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  proposed  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  If  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us,  we  can 
spare  enough  of  foreign  luxuries  in  any  given  year  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  and  to  enable  us  to  retain  in  addition  as 
much  specie  as  the  wants  of  commerce  and  the  safety  of  our 
currency  may  require.  More  than  this,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  would  never  be  needed.    But  if  it  were  in  our  power  to 
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do  more,  and  to  shut  ourselyes  up  iu  social  and  commercial 
isolation,  we  wonld  not  thus  anticipate  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, or  prematarelj  stimulate  and  exhaust  the  resources 
which  we  hold  in  trust  for  countiess  future  generations.  We 
would  not  build  an  artificial  wall  of  separation  between  cm* 
plenteous  harvests  and  the  starving  multitudes  of  Europe ; 
nor  will  we  refuse  to  let  them  purchase  food  by  furnishing  at 
least  a  part  of  our  comforts  and  luxuries,  while  we  are  per- 
mitted to  expatiate  in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture,  which 
they  (how  different  from  Mr.  Oarey)  regard  as  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  callings.  We  have  no  desire,  like  the  magnates  of 
the  middle  ages,  to  compel  the  poor  operative  to  build  up  a 
castle,  by  means  of  which  we  may  hereafter  domineer  over 
and  enslave  him.  We  see  no  advantage  in  flooding  our  land 
with  gold  and  silver  by  raising  artificial  barriers  to  their  ex- 
portation, and  thus  enhancing  prices  and  encouraging  specula- 
tion and  extravagance  in  every  form.  In  a  word,  we  wish  to 
protect  chiefly  the  laborer  and  consumer,  knowing  that  the 
capitalist  is  both  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  two  theories  most  prominently 
brought  forward  to  account  for  our  commercial  troubles,  the 
question  recurs,  what  is  the  cause  of  those  troubles,  and  what 
remedy  can  be  applied  ?  In  a  former  Article  on  this  subject,* 
we  briefly  answered  this  question,  and  our  opinion  remains 
unchanged.  The  cause  has  been,  in  one  word,  the  abuse  of 
credit^  and  the  remedy,  in  one  word,  is,  to  limit  credit  to  its 
legitimate  use.  Undoubtedly  this  is  but  a  vague  conclusion, 
and  the  various  panaceas  of  ^hard  currency,'  'abolition  of 
small  notes,'  ^  general  bankrupt  law,'  and  '  protective  tarijff,' 
may  sound  much  more  definite  and  attractive  to  an  impatient 
sufferer.  So  the  physician  who  can  only  recommend  diet, 
air,  exercise,  and  general  moderation,  is  sure  to  be  deserted  for 
the  bold  empiric  whose  nostrums  poison  while  they  profess 
to  cure.  like  the  physician,  we  can  indicate  palliatives  and 
prescribe  measures  of  temporary  relief;  but  if  the  disease  is  to 
be  cured^  it  must  be  by  the  native  vigor  and  the  resolute 
cooperation  of  the  patient  himself. 
"*  .1,1.1  I.       ■-  ■ 

•  New  Englander,  November,  1867,  Vol.  XV,  No.  4,  p.  701. 
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To  begin  with  that  form  of  credit  which  is  most  open  to  in- 
spection and  amenable  to  legislation — ^the  credit  of  banks,  in 
the  shape  both  of  bank  notes  and  credits.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  in  both  these  forms  it  has  been  shamefully  abused, 
and  the  abnse  has  done  the  more  mischief  because  to  avoid 
general  distrust  the  stronger  banks  have  been  compelled  to 
divert  to  the  aid  of  the  weaker  those  resources  which  were 
greatly  needed  and  fairly  due  in  other  quarters.  Let  ns  now 
inquire  what  can  be  done  to  .diminish  these  dangers  for  the 
future. 

First,  if  the  paper  currency  of  a  country  is  to  be  strictly 
equivalent  to  gold  and  silver,  it  must  not  only  be  payable  in 
those  metals  on  demand,  but  it  must  possess  the  entire  and 
steady  confidence  of  the  community,  that  its  volume  may  not  be 
suddenly  contracted,  (as  happened  last  year  at  the  West,)  and 
it  must  neoer  exceed  the  amount  of  specie  which  would  circulate 
in  its  place^  if  there  were  no  paper  money.  It  may  of  course 
faU  short  of  that  amount,  as  mnch  as  the  convenience  of  the 
public  may  permit,  but  it  cannot  permanently  exceed  it  with- 
out depreciation.  In  European  countries,  with  lai^e  central 
banks,  these  conditions  can  easily  be  secured ;  and  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England  accomplishes  the  object  to  perfection, 
by  allowing  the  issue  of  only  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  notes, 
(£14,000,000,)  which  had  been  previously  ascertained  to  be  far 
helow  the  minimum  circulation  of  Uie  country.  These  notes 
are  made  a  legal  tender,  (though  payable  at  the  Bank  and  its 
branches  in  gold,)  and  are  guaranteed  by  the  whole  credit  of 
the  nation,  being  secured  by  a  permanent  deposit  of  govern- 
ment stocks  to  their  full  amount.  The  remainder  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  (excepting  a  small  proportion  of  notes  of  long 
established  country  banks)  is  composed  entirely  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  of  notes  issued  against  actual  deposits  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  as  the  demands  of  trade  call  for  more  than  double 
the  above  amount  of  £14,000,000,  the  specie  in  circulation  or 
in  reserve  composes  undoubtedly  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the 
currency. 

Our  own  country  is  young  and  not  yet  rich  in  those  perma- 
ment  forms  of  wealth  which  are  the  result  of  long  aceu- 
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malation ;  and  what  capital  we  have,  we  are  uBiiallj  disposed 
to  employ  more  profitably  than  by  keeping  it  idle  in  bank 
Taults.  Accordingly,  instead  of  being  reduced  far  within  the 
limit  indicated  above,  onr  paper  currency  is  too  often  made  by 
various  expedients,  to  press  upon  and  even  temporarily  to  pass 
fiur  beyond  it.  Its  very  convertibility  is  thus  frequently  en- 
dangered— ^and  too  often  the  solvency  of  banks  is  secured  only 
by  the  ruin  of  merchants.  Of  course,  such  a  currency  cannot 
enjoy  that  universal  and  unvarying  confidence  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  its  functions ;  and  it  is  thus  found 
to  be  wanting  in  all  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  sound  cir- 
culating medium. 

For  ^1  this  there  can  be  no  perfect  remedy  without  centralis- 
zation.  Nothing  short  of  a  United  States  Treasury  or  Bank  of 
Issue  can.  determine  with  sufScient  exactness  the  minimum  cir- 
culation required  by  the  community,  and  which  the  issue 
of  notes  ought  never  to  exceed.  No  less  central  institution  can 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  entire  country,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  machinery  and  resources  of  the  general  government 
can  ensure  universal  convertibility.  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  feel  compelled  to  add,  what  has  long  since  been  prac- 
tically decided  by  the  country,  that  no  set  of  partisan  politi- 
cians can  safely  be  charged  with  such  a  momentous  trust. 

But  why  should  not  New  York  and  New  England  at  least 
provide  for  their  own  population  a  currency  worthy  of  their 
high  commercial  character  ?  The  paper  money  of  New  York 
possesses  two  advantages,  that  of  being  in  theory  restricted  to 
the  permanent  circulation  required  by  the  community,  (i.  e.  it 
is  not  usually  made  the  medium  of  bank  transfers  and  of  large 
payments,  as  it  is  in  New  England,)  and  that  of  being  secured 
to  some  extent  by  deposits  of  public  stocks.  It  has  also  three 
glaring  defects :  the  want  of  centralization,  the  want  of  any 
practical  check  upon  the  amount  of  issues,  and  the  pernicious 
privilege  of  redemption  at  a  discount  at  the  great  centres  of 
trade — ^the  only  places  where  it  needs  to  be  redeemed  at  all. 
Of  the  three  essential  conditions  we  have  specified,  it  possesses 
therefore  but  one,  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  of 
this  it  certainly  appears  to  have  quite  enough.    But  it  is  nei- 
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ther  strictly  convertible  into  specie,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  re- 
stricted in  volame  to  the  amount  to  which  a  specie  currency 
would  be  restricted  by  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  privilege  of  redemption  at  a  discount  is  a  direct  and 
most  unwise' premium  on  over-issues. 

Kow  the  single  element  of  centralization  would  at  once  rec- 
tify all  these  defects.  It  would  of  course  involve  par  redemp- 
tion at  the  commercial  centre — ^it  would  speedily  reduce  the 
issues  of  paper  to  the  safe  limit  of  domestic,  or  at  least  of  per- 
manent circulation — ^and  though  it  could  not  well  increase,  it 
need  not  diminish  and  might  warrant  and  justify  the  enthusi- 
astic attachment  shown  it  by  the  citizens  of  our  sister  state. 
Little  modification  of  the  existing  system  would  be  needed. 
A  central  department  at  New  York  city  might  furnish  all  the 
notes  required  by  all  the  banks  of  the  state,  against  deposits 
partly  of  stocks,  and  partly  (say  one  third)  of  specie,  and  might 
be  charged  with  the  par  redemption  of  all  the  notes  issued. 
The  statistics  of  this  department  would  speedily  show  what  is 
the  minimum  of  a  safe  paper  circulation,  and  the  total  issues 
could  be  kept  below  that  amount,  either  by  a  positive  limit,  as 
in  England,  or  by  requiring  the  banks  to  deposit  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  specie  against  the  notes  they  receive. 

The  paper  issues  of  New  England  banks  are  not  secured  by 
deposits  of  stocks,  and  the  legal  limits  to  their  amount  are  by 
no  means  narrow.  A  currency  so  elastic  may  prove  the  best 
or  the  worst  possible,  according  to  its  management ;  and  it  re- 
flects no  small  credit  upon  that  management,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  unexampled  pressure  and  panic  of  1857,  the 
immense  majority  of  the  banks  of  New  England  not  only  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of  the  community  and 
maintained  their  currency  substantially  on  a  par  with  specie, 
(though  compelled  by  the  insolvency  of  New  York  tempora- 
rily to  suspend  specie  payments,)  but  were  able  to  keep  up 
their  loans  with  comparative  steadiness,  and  thus  preserve  the 
commercial  community  from  the  utter  disorganization  which 
prevailed  elsewhere.  It  is  well  known  that  the  banks  of  New 
Haven  and  a  few  others  continued  to  pay  specie  at  least  one 
day  after  those  of  the  commercial  centres  had  stopped,  and  it 
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is  certain  that  at  the  moment  of  suspension  in  New  York^  those 
of  Boston  were  daily  gaining  strength,  and  wonld  not  have 
suspended,  had  New  York  remained  solvent. 

To  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  there  were,  however,  nu- 
merous exceptions,  particularly  among  the  country  banks,  and 
in  many  cases  the  cause  was  a  redundant  issue  of  paper. 
Large  amounts  of  New  England  country  bank  notes  had  been 
loaned  for  the  purposes  of  circulation  at  the  west,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  panic  brought  them  suddenly  homo  for  redemption. 
The  *  Suffolk  system'  by  interposing  the  wealth  and  credit  of 
the  whole  aggregated  body,  enabled  most  of  these  imprudent 
banks  to  weather  the  storm  which  they  could  not  singly  have 
resisted  for  a  moment ;  but  this  temporary  diversion  of  bank 
capital  and  credit  from  its  legitimate  employment  at  such  a 
crisis  of  extreme  need,  could  not  fail  greatly  to  aggravate  the 
distress  of  the  mercantile  community. 

If,  however,  the  bank  currency  of  New  England  possessed  in 
1857  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  of  New  England,  if  it 
continued  convertible  until  the  example  of  New  York  com- 
pelled a  temporary  suspension — ^if  when  (without  preliminary 
notice)  the  New  York  banks  suddenly  resumed  payment,  those 
of  New  England  instantly  followed — and  if  during  the  whole 
period  of  forced  suspension,  their  notes  continued  substantially 
at  par  with  specie,  what  was  their  weak  point  ?  Evidently  the 
same  (though  in  another  form)  as  that  of  New  York — the  want 
qf  eentralizatian.  Had  their  whole  issues  been  made  from  one 
common  centre,  with  all  the  checks,  guards,  and  guarantees 
which  might  so  easily  be  thrown  around  them,  does  any  one 
suppose  they  would  have  been  returned  as  they  were  t  Not 
only  would  there  have  been  no  redundancy,  but  the  great 
West  would  thankftiUy  have  received  still  larger  amounts  (of 
which  it  stood  in  grievous  need)  in  exchange  for  the  produce 
which  lay  helplessly  stagnant  in  its  barns  and  store-houses,  in- 
stead of  returning  in  a  panic  what  it  held,  and  reducing  itself 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  living  by  barter. 

But  how  is  this  centralization  to  be  accomplished  ?  Not  by 
a  crusade  against  existing  banks,  but  by  an  organization  which 
it  shall  be  the  interest  of  all  to  promote.    The  '  Suffolk  system' 
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works  admirably  to  enforce  the  redemption  of  Bnrplos  issues, 
but  it  cannot  control  the  issues  themselves,  and  it  cannot  create 
entire  confidence  in  distant  states  towards  petty  and  unknown 
country  banks.  To  accomplish  fully  this  object  it  seems  essen- 
tial to  have  one  central  bank  of  issue  (suppose  a  ^  Bank  of  Jfew 
England')  established  in  Boston,  our  commercial  centre,  with 
an  agency  of  par  redemption  at  New  York.  Such  a  bank 
must  be  chartered  by  Massachusetts,  but  all  New  England 
banks  should  share  in  it  alike — should  hold  its  stock,  control 
its  management,  receive  and  pay  out  its  notes  on  a  par  with 
specie,  and  have  the  privilege  of  its  gratuitous  agency  at  the 
centres  of  trade.  Its  capital  might  be  paid  in,  partly  in  specie 
and  partly  in  approved  stocks;  and  each  subscribing  bank 
might  receive  in  return  for  each  installment  an  equal  amount 
of  the  notes  of  the  new  bank,  which  it  need  not  of  course  be 
obliged  to  redeem  in  specie.  The  Bank  of  New  England 
might  receive  deposits,  but  should  be  allowed  to  discount  only 
for  its  stockholders,  the  local  banks,  and  thus  relieve  the  tern* 
porary  pressures  to  which  small  banks  are  so  liable,  and  which 
are  apt  to  disturb  the  community  far  beyond  the  proportion  of 
their  real  importance.  Its  issues  should  be  jealously  restricted 
by  compelling  it  to  retain,  over  and  above  its  deposits  of  stocks, 
specie  to  the  amount  of  one  third  or  even  one  half  of  its  circu- 
lation and  deposits.  Many  further  details  of  constitution  and 
management  might  be  suggested,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for 
them.  Our  object  here  is  merely  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
furnish  not  only  New  England,  but  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  more  perfect,  secure,  and  undoubted  paper  cur- 
rency than  they  have  known  for  many  years. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  a  currency  would  possess 
in  perfection  the  tliree  characteristics  we  have  assumed  as  es* 
sential.  It  would  enjoy  unbounded  credit,  not  only  here,  but 
everywhere.  The  facility  of  par  redemption  in  specie  would 
be  complete ;  and  the  issues  of  notes  would  be  kept  far  below 
the  minimum  of  domestic  circulation.  Being  prohibited  from 
discounting  for  the  public,  the  bank  could  not  compete  with 
other  banks,  but  would  only  aid  and  sustain  them.  Its  accu- 
mulation of  coin  would  gradually  become  so  large  as  to  render 
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VB  independent  of  New  York,  in  case  of  another  snspension 
there.  Its  transactions  should  all  be  open  to  public  scrutiny, 
and  its  weekly  statements  would  for  us  rival  in  interest  those 
of  its  European  prototype.  Its  government  should  be  strictly 
democratic,  carefdlly  guarded  against  favoritism  and  section- 
alism, and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  commissioners  from  all 
the  states  represented  in  it.  We  believe  there  is  enough  of 
skill,  int^rity,  and  public  spirit  in  New  England  to  make 
sach  an  organization  the  pride  and  bulwark  of  our  commercial 
community. 

Bat  returning  to  the  existing  system,  we  may  remark  that 
the  proposed  wppremon  of  small  notes,  though*  it  may  pro- 
dnce  no  greater  harm  than  inconvenience,  can  hardly  accom- 
plish much  good.  If  such  notes  can  more  readily  be  forced 
into  distant  circulation,  to  be  returned  when  the  bank  that 
issued  is  least  able  to  redeem  them,  their  suppression  is  so  far 
desirable  ;  but  where  they  possess  a  legitimate  domestic  circu- 
lation, they  are  precisely  the  least  likely  to  be  so  returned,  (for 
few  in  the  community  are  without  some  snch  notes  in  their 
possession,)  and  therefore  they  constitute  the  form  of  bank 
credit  which  can  most  safely  be  relied  on  to  sustain  it  in  a  time 
of  pressure,  just  as  the  merchant  is  less  likely  to  be  called  on 
at  such  times  to  repay  his  tens  and  hundreds  than  his  thou- 
sands. If  paper  money  be  an  evil  per  se,  this  is  imdoubtedly 
the  most  obstinate  form  of  it,  and  the  most  desirable  to  sup- 
press ;  but  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  no  valid  reason  can  be 
given  for  suppressing  small  notes,  though  much  may  be  said 
against  the  present  mode  of  issuing  them. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  already  pointed  out  between 
temporary  and  permanent  bank  issues,  it  is  evident  that  no 
fixed  proportion  can  be  established  between  the  amount  of 
a  bank's  circulation,  as  at  present  reported,  and  the  amount  of 
specie  wluch  prudence  may  inquire  it  to  hold.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  to  itsjpermanent  circulation  may  be  less  than 
one  dollar  to  ten,  with  much  less  danger  than  a  ratio  of  one  in 
three  would  indicate,  when  the  circulation  was  chiefly  of  a 
temporary  character.  The  more  the  circulation  of  any  bank 
exceeds  the  average,  the  larger  must  be  the  proportion  of  spe- 
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cie  to  notes,  or  the  weaker  will  be  its  position.  A  bank  with  a 
minimnm  circulation  of  $100,000,  might  really  be  safer  with 
only  $10,000  in  specie  than  with  ten  times  that  amount  and 
a  circulation  of  $200,000,  of  which  one  half  was  but  tem- 
porary, though  in  the  former  case  it  had  but  one  dollar  of  gold 
to  ten  of  notes,  and  in  the  latter,  one  to  two  ;  unless  in  the 
latter  case  it  also  held  (as  it  probably  would)  the  notes  of  other 
banks  as  an  offset  to  its  own. 

Our  conclusion  then  is,  that  large  notes  form  as  convenient 
a  medium  of  bank  transfers  as  book  accounts,  and  that  small 
notes  of  well  managed  and  generally  trusted  banks  are  a  pe- 
culiarly usefully  form  of  local  currency.  When  issued  by 
small  banks  in  large  amounts,  they  are  a  great  evil  and  a  great 
danger ;  but  this  evil  and  danger  we  think,  can  be  best  avoid- 
6d,  not  by  suppressing  small  notes,  but  by  substituting  for  all 
general  and  distant  circulation  a  centralized  currency  such  as 
we  have  indicated,  which  would  inevitably  replace  the  issues ' 
of  local  banks,  except  in  their  legitimate  local  sph^^s  of  cir- 
culation. These  last  might  then  be  safely  and  properly  limited 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  capital. 

2.  We  come  now  to  bank  credits  based  upon  dtpodU — a 
form  of  credit  quite  as  liable  to  abuse  as  any,  and  in  most 
cases  at  least,  as  dangerous  as  that  based  on  circulation.  Here 
again,  a  broad  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  permar 
nent  and  the  temporary  deposits  of  a  bank.  The  former  rep- 
resent the  minimum  amount  which  its  depositors  are  accustom- 
ed to  leave  in  its  charge,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  trouble,  ex- 
pense, and  risk  of  collecting,  keeping  and  paying  out  their 
funds.  This  amount,  like  the  permanent  circulation  of  a  bank, 
may  be  safely  reckoned  as  an  addition  to  its  available  capital, 
and  loaned  with  perfect  safety.  All  above  it  is  fluctuating, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  ;  and  the  proportion  of  specie  requi- 
site to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  (as  in  the  case  of  temporary 
circulation)  must  increase  in  a  kind  of  geometrical  ratio  to  the 
increase  of  the  deposits  themselves. 

Practically,  however,  a  satisfactory  ^  sliding  scale '  of  this 
kind,  to  regulate  the  varying  proportion  of  specie  to  deposits 
and  circulation,  would  seem  almost  unattainable ;  while  a  fixed 
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and  nnyarying  proportion  might  often  operate  unequally  and 
nnfairlj.  Perhaps  the  simplest  n^ode  of  cutting  the  knot 
would  be,  to  limit  the  loans  of  all  banks  to  150,  and  their  cir- 
culation to  50  per  cent*  of  their  capital,  and  to  abrogate  all 
bank  taxes,  except  on  circulation,  the  profit  on  which  being 
created  by  the  state,  may  fairly  be  shared  by  it,  by  means  of 
an  annual  tax  of  3  per  cent,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Appleton,  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  lately  republished. 

But  though  much  may  undoubtedly  be  done  to  improve  our 
present  system,  both  of  .currency  and  banking,  let  us  not  for^ 
get  that  no  system  will  work  well  unless  wisely  and  prudently 
managed,  and  that  the  worst  system  so  managed  may  work  as 
well  as  the  best.  What  we  need  most  of  all,  therefore,  is  to 
cultivate  in  our  community  that  spirit  of  caution  and  conserv- 
atism, which,  though  it  have  no  law,  is  a  law  unto  itself.  A 
little  reflection  will  show  that  the  abuse  of  mercantile  credit 
has  done  far  more  mischief  than  all  the  mismanagement  of 
banks — for  what  banks  would  have  proved  ultimately  insol- 
vent, if  their  loans  had  been  sound  ? 

We  have  already  endeavored  to  refute  the  fallacy  (as  we  es- 
teem it)  that  the  inflation  of  prices  to  which  we  are  unques- 
tionably liable,  is  the  result  of  a  mixed  currency.  The  cause 
of  this  inflation,  when  it  occurs,  we  believe  to  be  ths  abuse  of 
credit^  whether  of  banks,  individuals,  firms,  corporations,  or 
communities.  Usually  these  all  go  together,  as  we  have  seen 
them  do  of  late.    But  what  is  an  abuse  of  credit  ? 

It  is  evident^  that  all  credit  cannot  be  an  abuse.  If  none 
but  rich  capitalists,  who  can  buy  for  cash,  were  permitted  to 
purchase,  manufacture,  and  supply  the  commodities  needed  all 
over  the  world,  the  world  would  fare  very  badly — ^for  such  men 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  give  themselves  much  trouble  to 
provide  for  its  wants.  But  they  may  lend  to  trustworthy  and 
hard-working  men  the  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
some  form  share  their  profits — and  this  is  plainly  a  most  rea- 
sonable and  legitimate  use  of  credit  What  tlxe  merchant, 
thus  assisted,  buys  for  cash,  he  may  transfer  to  another  who 
supplies  by  retail  a  whole  neighborhood,  and  receives  his  pay 
as  the  annual  produce  of  the  earth  enables  the  farmer,  the  la- 
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borer,  and  all  the  varioiiB  clasBes  of  societj,  to  reimburse  him. 
The  retail  merchant  is  not  often  a  large  capitalist,  and  the  six 
months'  credit  allowed  him  to  sell  his  goods  and  collect  his 
debts,  is  again  a  necessary  and  legitimate  use  of  credit  By 
degrees,  as  the  division  of  labor  increases  and  society  becomes 
more  complex,  the  banker,  the  ship  owner,  the  importer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  jobber,  all  find  their  place  in  the  great  social 
machine,  and  a  certain  portion  of  credit,  aided  and  guaranteed 
by  capital,  is  necessary  to  each.  Thus  far  we  suppose  no  more 
goods  bought,  sold,  imported,  manufactured,  or  consumed, 
than  the  community  actually  requires  and  is  able  to  pay  for, 
besides  gradually  accumulating  a  reserve  of  capital.  All  that 
credit  has  done  has  been  to  economize  capital  and  to  facilitate 
production  and  exchange.  The  merchant,  combined  (perhaps 
in  the  same  person  or  firm)  with  the  banker,  has  profitably  ex- 
changed his  ready  money  for  domestic  or  foreign  goods,  which 
he  sells  on  ci-edit  to  the  jobber,  the  retailer,  and  the  manufac- 
turer— the  bank  by  discounting  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
buyer,  replaces  the  capital  of  the  seller,  and  enables  him  to 
repeat  his  operations  in  time  to  meet  the  recurring  wants  of 
the  community.  The  credit  of  the  bank,  which  enables  it 
to  enlarge  its  capital  by  means  of  circulation  and  deposits, 
increases  its  ability  thus  to  mediate  between  consumer  and 
producer,  while  it  furnishes  them  with  a  place  of  safely  for 
their  funds  and  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange.  So  long 
as  the  credit  of  bank,  merchant,  and  consumer  is  limited  to  the 
actual  wants  of  the  community  and  its  ability  to  supply  them, 
though  there  may  be  much  convenience,  there  is  no  inflation 
from  its  use.  It  is  true  that  if  trade  were  strictly  limited  to 
cash  transactions  in  a  specie  currrency,  prices  would  often 
(though  by  no  means  invariably)  be  reduced  ;  but  this  would 
as  tnily  be  a  depreciation  from  the  real  intrinsic  value  of  com- 
modities, as  the  opposite  course  would  be  infi^tion.  It  would 
be  in  fact  a  return  to  the  old  and  barbarous  system  of  barter^ 
instead  of  the  complicated  and  delicately  balanced  machinery 
of  exchanges,  which,  in  all  civilized  countries,  has  long  since 
supplanted  it.  The  man  who  had  physical  strength  to  carry, 
and  bravery  to  defend  the  largest  pile  of  gold  and  silver,  would 
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go  through  the  conntiy  purchasing  commodities  often  at  great 
advantage,  and  here  and  there  he  might  even  realize  the 
dreams  of  Mr.  Walker,  by  buying  grain  of  some  forlorn  and 
solitary  farmer,  at  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  its  real  value.  But  we 
venture  to  assert  that  all  classes  would  need  but  a  few  weeks' 
or  months'  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  exchanging  their 
commoditiee  and  guarding  their  treasures,  before  the  aid  of 
credit  was  again  invoked,  and  civilization  and  the  division  of 
labor  resumed  their  accustomed  sway. 

Bat  when  credit  ceases  to  be  a  mere  auxiliary  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  commerce,  and  is  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  actual  capital  and  thus  to  create  a  fictitious  demand  for 
labor  or  the  products  of  labor,  the  result  must  be  inflation. 
Not  only  when  large  speculative  purchases  are  made  for  the  ex- 
press object  of  raising  prices,  but  when  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal are  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  importing,  or 
manufacturing  goods,  of  building  ships  or  railroads,  or  con- 
structing great  public  works,  without  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  community  and  its  ability  to  pay  for  them — ^when  banks 
and  bankers,  to  increase  their  loans,  stipulate  for  large  deposits 
and  for  an  artificial  circulation  of  their  notes,  perpetuated  by 
a  virtual  refusal  of  par  redemption — ^when  individuals  in  the 
community  incur  debts  which  they  cannot  pay,  and  live  by 
borrowing  instead  of  subsisting  upon  their  earnings — ^in  all 
these  and   many  other  ways   the  great  engine  of  credit  is 
abused  to  purposes  for  which  dt  was  never  made,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  which  it  must  sooner  or  later  break  down  or  ex- 
plode.   Like  the  complicated  machinery  of  shrouds  and  stays, 
Bails  and  braces,  by  which  the  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship  are  so 
readily  handled  and  so  efficiently  sustained,  but  which,  unless 
well  secured  to  mast,  yard  and  ship,  are  worse  than  useless, 
credit,  to  be  safe  and  harmless,  must  be  based  on  solid  capital. 
It  is  often  remarked  of  individuals  that  they  were  ruined  by 
their  good  fortune.    In  like  manner,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  extensive  public  and  social  calamity  has  been  pre- 
ceded and  probably  originated  by  a  sudden  influx  of  wealth. 
Let  us  suppose  an  abundant  harvest  at  home,  with  a  largely 
deficient  one  in  Europe,  new  outlets  for  our  own  trade,  and  an 
VOL.  XVI.  22 
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impending  war  between  the  consuming  nations  and  their  prin- 
cipal European  producer,  causing  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  American  shipping,  already  in  great  request  to  carry  out 
the  abundant  produce  of  our  own  land,  to  be  sold  abroad  at 
enormous  profit.  Money  becomes  abundant,  for  exchangee 
are  in  our  favor  from  every  quarter ; — ^those  foreign  countries 
which  are  usually  our  creditors  have  become  our  debtors,  and 
the  balances  due  from  them  are  to  us  virtually  the  same  as 
^  real  money.'  Oar  banks  and  merchants  are  ciJled  on  to  ad- 
vance their  capital  and  credit  for  the  purchase  of  western 
produce,  and  are  reimbursed  by  cash  from  abroad,  with  the 
addition  of  large  amounts  of  freight  and  profit.  Specie  comes 
in  as  usual  from  California,  but  it  does  not  go  out  as  usual,  for 
the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  This  encourages  the 
banks  to  increase  their  loans — money,  and  credit  which  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  money,  become  more  and  more  abundant 
— ^all  kinds  of  merchandise  are  in  demand,  and  prices  rapidly 
advance.  Every  one  feels  himself  rich,  and  many  are  really 
BO.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  serious  delusion,  except  the 
common  one  of  supposing  that  good  times  will  last  forever. 
But  this  from  the  very  nature  of  things  is  impossible.  The 
community,  it  is  true,  has  been  suddenly  enridied,  chiefly  in 
the  persons  of  the  merchants,  capitalists,  ship-owners  and 
farmers  who  have  been  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  the  case.  By  degrees,  however, 
as  our  surplus  produce  becoines  exhausted  and  domestic 
consumption  increased,  the  stream  flows  more  slowly,  till  at 
length  prices  are  equalized  and  the  usual  balance  of  trade  is 
restored.  The  first  unerring  indication  is  the  rapidly  increasing 
export  of  specie ;  but  this  is  little  heeded,  for  the  accumulatioa 
had  been  large.  Meantime  the  contagion  of  gain  has  done  its 
work.  Every  one  who  can  command  or  borrow  capital,  in- 
vests it  in  corn,  cotton,  a  ship  or  a  Apiece  of  a  ship,'  and  aU 
are  confident  of  golden  harvests.  As  the  foreign  demand 
diminishes,  domestic  speculation  replaces  it,  and  while  credit 
lasts,  prices  are  maintained.  The  enriched  farmer  or  merchant 
naturally  increases  his  expenditure,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
ready  importers  to  supply  him  with  the  materials  of  luxury 
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and  folly.    For  banks,  bankers,  and  capitalists  generally,  there 
are  other  temptations,  in  the  shape  of  railroad  bonds,  mining 
shares,  and  every  species  of  joint  stock  bubble,  evoked  by  the 
fancied  'boundless  wealth  and  unparalleled  resources  of  our 
country ' — ^wealth  which  has  already  assumed  its  wings  and  is 
flying  away  faster  than  '  an  eagle  towards  heaven.'    By  the 
time  these  schemes  and  speculations  are  fairly  launched  beyond 
recall,  the  reaction  has  become  too  serious  to  be  disregarded. 
The  efflux  of  specie  compels  the  banks  at  the  sea-board  to  cur- 
tail their  loans ;  and  by  this  time  the  tension  of  credit  has  be- 
come 80  great  that  every  check  is  felt  throughout  the  Union. 
Down  go  prices  of  com  and  cotton,  freights  and  ships,  and  a 
multitude  of  fictitious  values  which  had  been  based  upon  them. 
The  large  profits  realized  by  early  good  fortime  are  more  than 
lost  by  subsequent  speculation.    Trade  languishes,  ships  lie 
idle,^railroads,  completed  at  enormous  cost,  fail  to  pay  their 
expenses,  factories  stop  work,  money  becomes  so  scarce  that 
many  merchants  and  even  banks  are  compelled  to  suspend 
payment — and  in  short  the  circle  of  expansion  and  contraction, 
prosperity  and  collapse,  now  so  unhappily  familiar  to  us,  is 
completed. 

But  the  question  recurs,  where  is  the  blame  of  all  this  i 
Is  it  the  fruit  of  a  paper  currency?  Or  is  it  not  rather  the 
result  of  a  general  abuse  of  credit,  of  which  the  expansion  of 
the  currency  is  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause  ?  To  us  this 
seems  the  true  explanation.  In  the  case,  supposed,  (and  it 
is  not  altogether  a  supposed  case,)  the  banks  did  not  force 
their  notes  upon  a  reluctant  public,  but  issued  them  only  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  demands  of  trade,  to  accom- 
plish a  most  legitimate  movement  of  produce  from  those  re- 
gions where  it  was  redundant  and  cheap,  to  distant  markets 
where  scarcity  and  high  prices  showed  that  it  was  wanted. 
So  long  as  this  movement  was  attended  with  profit,  the  credit 
both  of  banks  and  merchants  was  legitimately  employed  and 
richly  rewarded.  When  the  equalization  of  prices  and 
markets  rendered  its  profitable  continuance  impossible,  it  was 
the  duty  both  of  banks  and  merchants  to  recognize  the  plain 
signs  of  the  times,  and  gradually  to  reduce  their  transactions 
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and  their  liabilities  to  the  usual  standard.  In  other  words, 
when  the  legitimate  demands  of  trade  were  supplied,  the  ma- 
chinery of  credit  should  not  have  been  kept  in  operation  by  a 
fictitious  speculative  demand,  based  on  the  mere  reckless  hope 
of  gain.  Had  this  rule  been  acted  upon,  the  tide  of  wealth 
which  Providence  had  rolled  in  upon  our  shores,  would  have 
ceased  to  flow,  it  is  true,  when  its  work  was  accomplished,  but 
no  loss  or  disappointment  wonld  have  ensued.  Its  course 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  community,  if  cupidity  and 
extravagance  had  not  tui^ied  it  to  a  curse. 

But  what  had  paper  money  to  do  with  the  mischief?  Evi- 
dently it  was  merely  employed  as  the  readiest  medium  of  pur* 
chase  at  the  West,  where  it  was  more  convenient  than  specie 
both  for  circulation  and  for  subsequent  remittance  to  the  sea- 
board. Li  its  absence,  other  forms  of  credit  would  have  taken 
its  place,  and  certainly  nothing  would  have  been  gained  by 
transporting  millions  of  specie  instead,  only  to  be  retiimed  in  a 
few  weeks  to  the  spot  whence  it  came.  The  real  mistake  lay 
not  in  issuing  notes,  (except  when  those  issues  were  speculative 
and  excessive,)  but  in  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  their 
redemption  when  their  mission  was  accomplished.  A  curtail- 
ment of  five  per  cent,  each  week  of  the  surplus  loans  of  every 
bank  which  had  ^  expanded'  during  a  time  of  abundance  and 
activity,  a  curtailment  commenced  as  soon  as  the  first  diminu- 
tion of  deposits,  the  tightening  of  exchanges  and  the  export  of 
specie  gave  the  first  signal  of  danger,  would  have  speedily 
placed  them  in  a  position  of  safety,  besides  giH^g  a  salutary 
warning  to  the  merchants,  who  depended  on  them.  But  the 
failnre  to  do  this,  let  it  be  observed,  was  an  error  not  of  cur- 
rency but  of  banking,  which  might  have  been  equally  com- 
mitted, and  the  results  might  have  been  equally  fatal,  had  no 
bank  notes  been  issued ;  for  so  long  as  our  debts  to  the  West  for 
its  produce,  and  to  Europe  for  the  goods  returned  in  exchange 
for  that  produce,  remained  unpaid,  money  must  continue 
abundant,  and  banks  might  lend  it  as  easily  in  the  form  of 
bank  credits  as  of  bank  notes.  So  the  merchants  and  farmers, 
had  they  been  content  with  supplying  the  legitimate  demands 
of  commerce,  and  refused  to  employ  their  credit  in  any  shape 
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for  mere  purposes  of  apeciilation,  or  had  they  even  refused  to 
bay  more  goods  or  land,  or  ships  or  houses  than  they  conid 
conyeniently  pay  for,  would  have  been  safe  from  all  dangerous 
reaction.  No  one  is  obliged  to  risk  a  loss  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  because  he  has  just  gained  fifty  thousand — and  if  a 
farm  of  600  acres,  or  a  ship  of  600  tons  has  proved  unusually 
profitable,  that  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  two  farms  of 
1000  acres,  or  two  ships  of  1000  tons  each,  acquired  by  straining 
the  credit  of  the  purchaser  to  the  utmost,  and  without  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  pay  for  and  to  manage  them,  must  prove 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  their  possessor.  Neither  has  the  laborer 
any  right  to  suppose  that  because  a  sudden  increase  of  busi- 
ness had  temporarily  raised  his  wages,  he  and  thousands  like 
him  could  henceforth  afford  to  double  their  daily  consumption 
and  expenditure,  and  thus  involve  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country  hopelessly  in  debt. 

But  we  need  not  multiply  illustrations  to  show  that  from 
first  to  last  these  periodical  expansions  and  revulsions,  with  all 
their  dismal  consequences,  are  the  work  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  can  no  more  be  charged  upon  paper  money  than 
upon  any  other  form  of  private  or  public  credit.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  a  soiind,  well  regulated  and 
trusted  paper  currency  furnishes  the  best  medium  of  exchanges 
and  the  most  effectual  aid  in  a  financial  crisis  that  can  be  de- 
vised. For  it  not  only  supplies  a  trustworthy  currency  which 
cannot  be  exported,  and  thereby  prevents  the  panic  which  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  specie  by  unfavorable  exchanges  would 
occasion,  but  its  amount  is  an  important  addition  to  the  mer- 
cantile credit  of  the  country,  when  the  latter  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  necessary  transactions  of 
commerce.  It  was  thus  that  but  a  few  months  since,  the  is- 
sue of  less  than  a  million  sterling  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
beyond  the  usual  limit,  calmed  the  general  panic  and  averted 
an  amount  of  financial  ruin  which  many  millions  could  not 
have  repaired. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  we  briefly  discussed  the 
effect  of  usury  laws  and  the  importance  of  their  abolition.  We 
recur  to  the  subject  merely  to  point  out  the  error  of  those  who 
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think  that  these  laws  alone  stand  between  die  public  and  the 
most  ruinons  extortion.  The  temfied  fancy  of  some  persons 
presents  to  them  the  whole  array  of  banks  as  so  many  armies  of 
Philistines,  panting  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  defenseless  bor- 
rower, and  withheld  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  from 
preying  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  community.  There  can- 
not be  a  greater  or  more  dangerous  mistake.  Bo  long  as  the 
banks  are  limited  to  six  per  cent,  they  can  only  earn  their  div- 
idends by  resorting  to  various  contrivances  to  increase  their 
profits.  They  will  therefore  prefer  borrowers  who  can  extend 
their  circulation  and  enlarge  their  deposits,  and  who  will  allow 
them  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of  interest  under  the  name  of 
^  exchange ' — ^and  thus  while  nominally  lending  their  money  at 
six  per  cent,  they  are  able  to  make  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7, 
8,  and  even  10 1  In  the  meantime,  the  class  of  small  but  safe 
borrowers  for  whom  banks  are  established,  are  too  often  set 
aside,  and  a  large  part  of  their  loans  goes  to  wealthy  capital- 
ists, who  can  re-loan  it  without  regard  to  the  prohibitions  of 
usury  laws. 

Now  this  forced  and  unnatural  position  of  the  banks  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  our  financial  catastrophes. 
Not  being  allowed  to  rent  their  capital,  as  the  holders  of  every 
other  species  of  capital  may  do,  at  its  fair  value,  they  are  driven 
to  lend  their  credit  and  the  funds  of  their  depositors  in  addi^ 
tion,  and  often  to  an  unsafe  extent.  The  efiect  naturally  is  to 
keep  their  loans  expanded  up  to  the  last  moment  of  safety, 
and  then  suddenly  to  stop  them  altogether,  and  to  turn  over 
the  unwary  borrower  to  the  tender  mercies  of  professed  money- 
lenders. When  a  panic  prevents  even  these  from  coming  to 
the  rescue  on  any  terms,  what  can  result  but  ruin  !  But  if  the 
banks  had  been  able  at  the  first  approach  of  scarcity  to  econo- 
mize their  revenues  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  the  gradual 
but  steady  pressure  would  have  speedily  checked  the  specula- 
tive tendency  of  the  mercantile  community — the  prudent  would 
have  voluntarily  curtailed  their  operations,  the  reckless  would 
have  been  compelled  by  want  of  credit  to  do  the  same,  and 
there  would  have  been  money  enough  for  all. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  in  discussing  this  question,  that 
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bankB  and  money-lenders  are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  bor* 
rowers,  as  the  latter  are  at  theirs.    In  1857  the  scale  turned 
strongly  in  one  direction — ^in  1858  it  has  turned  not  less  strong- 
ly the  other  way.     Banks  cannot  create  an  abundance  of 
money ;  and  when  it  is  scarce,  the  sooner  borrowers  find  it 
oat,  the  better.    Should  usury  laws  be  abolished,  there  would 
probably  be  a  weekly  minimum  rate  of  interest  adopted  by 
mutual  understanding  among  the  banks  in  each  of  our  princi- 
pal commercial  centres,  as  is  done  by  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  these  rates  would  of  course  closely  approximate  to  each 
other.    Every  law  of  analogy  would  be  violated  if  the  result 
were  not  to  produce  a  lower  average  rate  of  interest  every- 
where ;  but  if  any  state  should  be  unwilling  to  make  the  ^  fear- 
ful plunge '  too  suddenly,  why  could  not  the  experiment  be 
tried  partially  at  first,  by  fixing  a  maximum  rate  of  (suppose) 
nine  per  cent,  below  which  any  rate  should  be  lawful  if  mu- 
tually agreed  on  between  borrower  and  lender,  on  promissory 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  of  short  term,  such  as  four  months? 
This  would  suffice  to  test  the  principle  and  secure  the  speedy 
triumph  of  common  sense  and  justice. 

If  then  no  suppression  of  small  or  large  notes  can  prevent 
the  existence  in  some  shape  of  a  paper  currency,  if  wealth  and 
credit  cannot  be  banished  from  the  community,  and  the  abuse 
of  wealth  and  credit  will  produce  inflation  and  reaction — if  a 
prohibitive  tariff  would  only  render  permanent  and  ultimately 
aggravate  indefinitely  the  evils  of  expansion,  what  is  to  become 
of  us  ?  Thoit  depends  upon  ourselves.  If  every  individual  in 
the  community  would  spend  a  little  less  than  he  earns,  and 
buy  a  little  less  than  he  can  pay  for,  so  as  to  accumulate,  how- 
ever slowly,  rather  tlian  fall  in  debt — ^if  every  merchant,  trader, 
and  manufacturer  would  proportion  his  transactions  to  his  cap- 
ital, and  constantly  fortify  his  capital  by  reserving  a  portion  of 
his  average  gains — ^if  large  corporations  were  managed  as  eco- 
nomically as  private  firms,  and  possessed  an  amount  of  capi- 
tal which  would  sender  them  independent  of  money-lenders ; 
if  bank-managers  would  always  keep  on  hand  a  reserve  of 
funds  for  possible  contingencies,  and  would  look  rather  to  the 
safety  of  our  currency  and  our  commerce  than  to  the  amount 
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of  their  dividends — what  need  would  there  be  of  legal  refttric- 
tions  to  protect  the  community  from  ruin  2  On  the  other  band, 
if  the  principal  abuses  of  credit  are  such  as  cannot  be  reached 
by  laws,  however  stringent,  it  is  evident  that  no  legislation  can 
save  us  from  the  consequences  of  our  own  folly.  At  best  it 
can  but  mitigate  the  evil,  and  too  often  it  will  only  aggravate 
what  it  undertakes  to  cure. 

It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  the  modem  school  of  political 
economists,  that  their  doctrines  ignore  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  reduce  the  whole  fabric  of  society  to  a  mere 
struggle  of  contending  interests,  in  which  every  man's  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  the  general  interest  is  best  subserved 
by  the  most  intense  selfishness  of  each  and  all.  Such  unjust 
imputations  arise  from  a  want  of  comprehensive  appreciation 
of  these  great  doctrines.  'God  forbid  that  the  selfish  passions 
which  degrade  our  nature  should  be  held  up  as  its  legitimate 
springs  of  action  I  There  is  a  legitimate  self-love  which  the 
Creator  has  stamped  on  every  heart,  and  which  the  highest 
law  has  made  the  measure  of  our  duty  to  others. 

**  Self-love,  thus  pushed  to  socUl,  to  dirine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbor's  blessings  thine. 

Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  first  it  will  embrace, 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  the  overflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind : 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest. 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast !'' 

Kow  it  was  never  supposed  by  Adam  Smith  or  his  followers, 
that  the  interests  of  society  would  be  best  promoted  by  substi- 
tuting the  evil  passion  of  selfishness  for  this  legitimate  and 
necessary  instinct  of  our  nature.  It  is  true  that  ignorant  or 
stupid  moralists  and  preachers  have  been  found  to  assert  that 
the  one  end  and  aim  of  commerce  is  to  enrich  its  votaries  at 
the  expense  of  the  commimity.  If  selfishness  is  the  recognized 
mainspring  of  society,  the  charge  is  doubtlegs  true,  and  equally 
true  of  all  the  professions  and  industrial  occupations  which 
benefit  the  community — lawyers  and  physicians,  farmers  and 
mechanics,  clerks  and  laborers.    But  it  is  not  so.    The  legiti- 
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mate  ezerciee  of  self-love  works  no  ill  to  its  neighbor.    The 
lawyer  or  physician  receives  his  fee,  it  is  tnie,  but  he  renders 
a  senrice  which  is  worth  more  to  the  client  or  the  patient. 
The  farmer  feeds  the  mannfactnrer,  and  the  manufacturer 
clothes  the  farmer — each  does  his  part  for  the  other,  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  other  could  do  it  for  himself,  and  if  both 
are  prudent  and  economical,  the  result  is  mutually  beneficial. 
Ihe  same  is  true  of  the  artisan  and  the  agricultural  laborer. 
So  the  merchant,  in  buyiog  as  cheap  and  selling  as  dear  as  he 
can,  consistently  with  frankness,  liberality,  and  honesty,  is  but 
supplying  one  part  of  the  world  with  the  commodities  it  most 
needs,  and  which  some  other  part  of  the  world  can  best  afford 
to  spare  ;  and  his  profit  on  the  transaction  is  his  only  means  of 
knowing  whether  he  has  rightly  interpreted  the  wants  of  both. 
He  might  easily  buy  and  sell  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to  ruin 
instead  of  enriching  himself;  but  they  would  be  precisely 
such  goods  as  the  seller  could  least  spare,  and  the  buyers  were 
least  in  want  of.    He  therefore  consults  their  interest  when  he 
consults  his  own.    When  from  scarcity  the  prices  of  his  com- 
modities rise,  he  may  reap  a  temporary  harvest ;  but  the  con- 
sequent gain  can  neither  be  promptly  realized  nor  readily  re- 
peated ;  and  to  the  consumer  this  rise  of  price  is  no  injury, 
but  a  benefit,  for  it  compels  him  to  economize  consumption, 
without  which  the  supply  would  be  prematurely  exhausted. 
The  same  principles  apply  in  their  full  force  to  banks  and 
bankers,  who  deal  in  money,  the  merchandise  of  all  others 
most  essential  to  the  community,  and  the  regular  demand  and 
supply  of  which  can  least  bear  to  be  interfered  with.     All  that 
is  wanted  is  moderation  and  prudence  on  all  hands,  to  secure 
the  safe  and  harmonious  working  of  the  social  machine.     But 
when,  losing  sight  of  that  great  Christian  law  which  harmon- 
izes self-love  with  the  rights  of  others,  the  lust  of  gain  induces 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  and  the  capitalist  to  forestall 
the  demands  of  society  by  providing  more  commodities  than 
ihey  can  pay  for  or  profitably  dispose  of;    when  credit    is 
abused  for  the  purposes  of  speculation,  whether  to  produce  ar- 
tificial scarcity  or  artificial  demand ;  when  banks  and  bankers 
employ  the  capital  and  credit  which  should  be  the  sheet  an- 
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chor  of  the  public,  to  promote  speculation  and  extravagance, 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  harvest ;  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity  are  evidently  disregarded,  and  selfishness  stands  outin 
all  its  naked  deformity.  No  sound  political  economist  will  de- 
fend such  abuses  of  those  tendencies  and  those  resources  which 
are  bestowed  for  purposes  of  good,  but  which  are  thus  turned 
into  ministers  of  evil.  Their  control  and  regulation,  however, 
is  the  office,  not  of  political  economy,  but  of  a  higher  law  and 
a  nobler  philosophy. 

If,  as  individuals  and  as  a  community,  we  will  rise  superior 
to  the  vulgar  lust  of  gain,  and  seek  rather  to  do  our  duty  in 
the  world,  and  to  do  it  well ;  if,  instead  of  striving  only  to 
make  or  to  spend  all  the  money  we  can,  we  will  recognize 
those  higher  aims  and  loftier  purposes  for  which  men  and  na- 
tions are  placed  on  this  earthly  stage,  and  will  pursue  the  va- 
rious walks  of  life  and  their  emoluments  as  means,  but  not  as 
ends  ;  the  machinery  of  capital  and  credit  may  safely  be  left 
to  its  own  working. 
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Art.  v.— BARTH  AND  LIVINGSTONE  ON  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Travds  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa^  heing 
a  Joum(d  of  an  Eepedition  undertaken  under  the  Auspices 
of  H.  B.  M's  Government,  in  the  years  1849—1855.  By 
Hknby  Babth,  Ph.  D.,  D.  0.  L.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.    Vols.  1-8.  8vo.    1867. 

Missionary  Tra/oels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa  /  inclu- 
ding a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years^  Eesidence  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  By  David  Livingstone,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  Lon- 
don :  J.  Murray.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo.  1857. 

The  exploration  of -Africa,  NUi  caput  quaerere^  has  long 
been  a  proverbial  equivalent  for  every  hopeless  undertaking. 
From  the  time  of  the  Father  of  Geography,  who  refers  to  a 
Phoenician  voyage  of  discovery  upon  the  coasts  of  Libya,  up 
to  this  very  day,  when  the  scientific  periodicals  are  full  of  re- 
ports from  a  dozen  expeditions  still  in  progress  upon  different 
portions  of  the  unknown  continent,  the  physical  structure  of 
Africa,  and  the  ethnography  of  its  interior,  have  been  a  theme 
of  inquiry  and  dispute  to  naturalists,  merchants,  and  the  her- 
alds of  religions  faith ;  and  yet  darkness,  black  as  the  faces  in 
Negro-land,  still  rests  upon  vast  regions,  marked  *  Unexplored* 
in  the  recent  maps  of  Kiepert  and  Petermann,  as  they  were  in 
the  rude  outlines  of  Ptolemy.  Lideed,  so  many  lives  have 
been  lost,  and  so  much  treasure  expended  in  these  repeated 
expeditions,  that  a  recent  French  writer  has  wittily  remarked 
— Afiica  herself  is  a  Sphynx,  devouring  all  who  would  solve 
her  enigmas. 

However,  the  last  fifty  years,  and  especially  the  last  tenj 
have  been  rich  in  discoveries.  Toward  the  North,  Mungo 
Park  was  fifty  years  ago  the  martyr  pioneer  in  these  modem 
explorations,  penetrating  from  the  western  coast,  l)eyond  Tim- 
buktu, as  far  as  Boussa,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  1805.  Lyon 
and  Ritchie,  a  few  years  later,  setting  out  from  Tripoli,  succeed- 
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ed  in  reaching  Fezzan,  and  published  in  1821  an  account  of 
their  journey.  Oudney,  Denham,  and  Clapperton^  80on  after- 
ward followed  nearly  the  same  route  across  the  desert,  and 
added  much  to  our  acquaintance  with  that  region.  Other 
travelers  have  likewise  contributed  much  important  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  Interior  of  Northern  Africa,  but  all  their 
journeys  have  been  mainly  preparatory  to  the  more  recent  and 
complete  explorations  of  Bichardson,  Barth,  Overweg,  and 
Vogel. 

South  of  the  equator,  Christian  missionaries  have  been  the 
chief,  though  not  the  only  explorers  of  the  interior,  among 
whom  Mo£fat  and  Livingstone  are  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

While  these  explorations  have  been  in  progress,  French  ar- 
mies in  Algiers,  travelers  for  health,  pleasure,  and  science 
upon  the  Nile,  colonists  in  Liberia,  merchants  at  the  Cape, 
traders  in  various  harbors,  and  missionaries  all  along  the 
coast,  have  been  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  much  of  the 
exterior.  But  with  all  these  researches,  and  many  to  which 
we  have  not  alluded,  Africa,  to  a  great  extent,  remains  un- 
known.* The  world's  geographical  puzzle,  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  is  not  yet  solved,  and  men  of  learning  still  dispute 
whether  those  intermittent  floods  have  their  origin  in  great 
lakes,  or  in  immense  marshy  districts,  or  in  snow-covered 
mountains  near  the  equator.    Other  parts  of  the  interior  are 

*  Without  profeadng  to  survej  the  progreas  of  African  explorvtions,  we 
here  append,  as  convenient  for  reference,  a  table  published  on  one  of  those  valua* 
ble  maps  in  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Barth^s  Travels,  which  are  wrongly  sup- 
pressed in  the  American  reprint 

1.  Bruce,  1769-1772.  2.  Browne,  1798-1796.  8.  Mungo  Park,  1796-1796- 
1S05.  4.  Lacerda,  1796.  6.  Homemaun,  1799.  6.  Burckhardt,  1818-1814.  7. 
Tuckej,  1816.  8.  MolUen,  1818.  9.  Ritchie  and  Lyon,  1818-1820.  10.  Oudnej, 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  1821-1824.  11.  Glapperton  and  Lander.  1825-1826. 
12.  Laing,  1825-1826.  18.  Cailli^,  1828.  14.  Lander,  1880.  15.  AUen  and  Old- 
field,  1883.  16.  Alexander,  1886-1887.  17.  Beke,  1840-184S.  18.  Egyptian 
Expedition,  1885-1841.  19.  Gra^a,  1843-1846.  20.  Rebmannand  Krapf,  1847- 
1849.  21.  Livingstone,  1849-1856.  22.  Galton,  1851.  23.  Gassiott,  1851.  24 
Gordon  Gutnming,  1843-1848.  25.  Anderson,  1853.  26.  Moffat,  1854.  27. 
Baikie,1854.  28.  Burton,  1854-1855.  29.  Richardson,  1845-1846.  30.  Overweg. 
81.  Vogel,  1856. 
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equally  obscore.  and  although  the  exactnesB  of  modeiii  science 
does  not  allow  the  Gordian  knot  to  be  cut,  as  was  done  two 
hundred  years  ago  in  such  Cosmographies  as  Sebastian  Mnn- 
ster's,  when  Africa  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  fair  field  for 
artigtic  imagination,  and  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  were  put 
down  in  whatever  places  would  produce  the  best  cartographi- 
eal  effect,  yet  there  are  many  current  hypotheses  which  will 
not  stand  tibe  test  of  time.  Some  school  atlases  now  in  use, 
are  made  on  the  old  principles  of  *  guessing,'  although  the  bet- 
ter maps,  where  little  is  known,  say  nothing.  But. errone- 
ous notions  are  not  expelled  by  erasing  ^  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon.'  The  Great  Desert  is  still  popularly  regarded  as  an  im- 
mense plain  or  basin  of  sand,  wholly  uninhabited,  and  desti- 
tute of  vegetable  and  animal  life, — ^an  idea  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  very  much  modified  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Earth's 
volumes.  It  does  not  require  a  literal  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  that  *  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the 
rose,'  to  believe  with  M.  Benou*  that  *the  map  of  the  Sahara 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  covered  with  rivers,  hills,  and  many 
names  of  wells,  stations,  and  countries.' 

So  many  expeditions  are  now  in  progress  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  that  he  must  have  a  sharp  eye  and  a  good 
point  of  observation  who  would  keep  informed  concerning 
them  all.  In  the  present  Article,  we  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  cover  so  wide  a  field,  but  shall  only  make  a  partial  examin- 
ation of  those  two  great  works  which  are  now  more  than  any 
other  recent  books  of  travel,  occupying  the  attention  of  phi- 
lanthropists, statesmen,  and  men  of  science. 

The  volumes  which  are  thus  sharing  general  criticism,  are 
in  some  respects  supplemental  to  one  another,  but  like  their 
writers,  differ  widely  in  character. 

DB.   BAKTh's  PBEPAJfcATION  TOR  TBAVEL. 

Dr.  Earth  is  a  man  of  science.  He  was  born  at  Hamburg 
in  1821,  in  the  Gymnasium  of  which  city  he  received  his  early 
education,  displaying  a  decided  talent  for  the  acquisition  of 

*  Exploration  Scientifique  de  VAlg^rie. 
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languages.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  became  a  favorite  pnpil  of  the  celebra- 
ted philologist,  Boeckh,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  great 
obligations.  He  attended  also  the  lectures  of  Bitter,  the  prince 
of  modern  Geographers.  A  visit  to  Italy  and  Sicily  during 
his  University  course,  tended  to  increase  his  love  of  historical 
and  geographical  investigation,  and  determined  him  to  make 
the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  a  special  theme 
of  study. 

After  extended  journeys  upon  the  southern  as  well  as  the 
northern  shores  of  this  great  sea,  he  had  returned  to  Berlin 
and  commenced  in  the  University  of  that  city,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Comparative  Geography  and  the  (Colonial  Com- 
merce of  Antiquity,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  Prof.  Bitter 
informed  him  of  the  expedition  to  Africa,  which  the  British 
Government  were  about  to  send  out  under  the  direction  of 
Bichardson.  He  readily  improved  an  oppoitunity  to  join  the 
party,  and  became  in  the  end  the  chief  explorer.  A  glimpse 
which  the  volumes  give  of  his  youthful  dreams,  shows  ^  the  boy 
the  father  of  the  man.'  After  reaching  the  junction  of  the 
Benue  and  the  Faro,  he  says  :^ 

^^  I  looked  long  and  silently  upon  the  stream  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  happiest  moments  in  my  life.  Bom  on  the  bank  of  a 
large  navigable  river,  in  a  commercial  place  of  great  energy 
and  life,  I  had  from  my  childhood  a  great  predilection  for  river 
scenery  ;  and  although  plunged  for  many  years  in  the  too  ex- 
clusive study  of  antiquity,  I  never  lost  tliis  native  instinct.  As 
soon  as  I  left  home,  and  became  the  independent  master  of  my 
actions,  I  began  to  combine  travel  with  study,  and  to  study 
while  traveling,  it  being  my  greatest  delight  to  trace  running 
waters  from  their  sources,  and  to  see  them  grow  into  brooks, 
to  follow  the  brooks,  and  see  them  become  rivera,  till  they  at 
last  disappear  in  the  all-devouring  ocean.  I  had  wandered  all 
around  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  many  gulfs,  its  beautiful 
peninsulas,  its  fertile  islands — not  hurried  along  by  steam,  but 
slowly  wandering  from  place  to  place,  following  the  traces  of 

•  Vol.  ii,  p.  467. 
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the  setdementB  of  the  Oreeks  and  Komans  around  this  beauti- 
M  basin,  once  their  terra  incognita.  And  thus,  when  enter- 
ing upon  the  adventnrouB  career  in  which  I  enhsequently  en- 
gaged, it  had  been  the  object  of  my  most  lively  desire  to 
throw  light  npon  the  natural  arteries  and  hydrographical  net- 
work of  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa." 

DB.  Livingstone's  preparation  for  travel. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  a  Christian  missionary.  The  son  of  poor 
Scotch  parents,  he  was  put  at  the  age  of  ten  years  into  a  fac- 
tory, where  he  remained  for  several  years,  working  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  and  then  studying  at  school  or 
alone,  with  such  energy  and  perseverance  as  foretold  success 
and  proved  an  earnest  of  the  heroism  of  his  after  life.  In  the 
multitude  of  stories  upon  record,  of  the  pursuit  of  Ejiowledge 
under  Difficulties,  there  are  few  which  call  forth  our  admira- 
tion so  heartily  as  the  simple  statements  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  book,  and  few  which  illustrate  so  forcibly  the  vivifying 
power  of  Christian  zeal.  It  was  the  desire  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone to  be  a  pioneer  of  tlie  Gospel  in  China.  But  when 
at  length  he  had  finished  a  couree  of  study  in  theology 
and  medicine,  the  '  opium  war '  prevented  him  from  going  to 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  he  was  induced  to  set  his  face  to- 
ward Southern  Africa,  where  the  celebrated  Mofiat,  whose  son- 
in-law  he  became,  was  already  laboring  with  marked  success. 

From  184:0  until  1856,  or  until  his  recent  visit  to  England, 
he  remained  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, engaged  in  missionary  labors,  and  in  repeated  journeys  of 
exploration.  His  book  is  a  picture  of  the  country  and  people 
with  which  he  became  acquainted.  It  is  full  of  spirited  anec- 
dotes, and  sagacious  observations  upon  the  Earth  and  Man, 
but  in  all  his  recitals  we  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  Evangel- 
ist, whose  interest  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  pro- 
motion of  trade  is  inspired  by  the  hope  that  ^  Ethiopia  shall 
soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God.' 

The  routes  of  Barth  and  Livingstone  were  in  widely  distinct 
portions  of  the  continent.  Those  who  have  not  access  to  their 
published  works  will  not  readily  find  on  ordinary  charts  all 
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the  names  which  maybe  mentioned  in  this  Article,  but  the 
general  conrBe  of  travel  can  easily  be  noted,  and  almost  all 
the  important  places  identified  on  the  recent  maps  of  Colton. 


Dr.  Barth  set  out  from  Tripoli,  in  company  with  Richard- 
son, an  Englishman,  well  known  for  his  former  travels  in  the 
desert,*  and  Overweg,  a  German  geologist.  He  pursued  a 
southern  direction  to  Murzuk,  the  chief  town  of  Fezzan,  where 
he  remained  a  short  time^  and  then  went  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  by  Oat  to  Air  or  Asben,  and  thence  south  to  Katsena, 
where  he  separated  from  his  comi-ades.  The  narrative  of  this 
journey  forms  the  first  volume  of  his  work. 

From  Eatsena  Barth  proceeded  east  to  lake  Tsad,  stopping 
at  Kano, '  the  great  emporium  of  Central  Africa,'  and  after- 
ward making  Kuka  the  chief  town  of  Bomu,  his  center  of  ope- 
rations. He  was  here  joined  by  Overweg,  and  learned  that 
Richardson,  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
zeal.  The  survivors  of  the  party  made  several  long  journeys 
from  this  place,  one  southward  to  Tola,  a  new  and  important 
town  in  the  Kingdom  of  Adamaua.  Here  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  remain,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Kuka.  Dr. 
Barth's  second  volume  is  devoted  chiefly  to  this  expedition. 

Their  next  excursion  was  northward  to  Kanem,  and  after 
returning,  an  opportunity  occurred  to  join  a  slave  hunt,  which 
took  the  travelers  into  the  Musgu  lands  southeast  of  Kuka. 
Barth  afterward  went  east  from  Bomu  to  the  lands  of  the  Ba- 
girnii.  The  third  volume  describes  these  expeditions,  and  con- 
cludes with  mentioning  the  death  of  Overweg. 

The  fourth  volume,  not  yet  issued  from  the  press,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all,  containing  an  account  of 
the  route  which  Dr.  Barth,  undaunted  by  the  death  of  his  two 
companions,  pursued  from  lake  Tsad  to  Timbuktu  and  of  his  res- 
idence during  seven  months  in  that  isolated  city.  It  is  believed 
that  not  more  than  one  European,  a  traveler  named  Caillii, 

•  TrftTeli  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  1845-6.  By  Jaa.  Richardton. 
London:  1848.    2  toIs.  Sro. 
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and  one  American,  a  sailor  named  Bobert  Adams,  have  be- 
fore returned  in  safety  from  Timbuktu.  Even  Dr.  Barth,  who 
prided  himself  in  his  earlier  adventures  in  always  avowing 
his  Christian  faith,  was  obliged  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  Mos- 
lem, 'an  ambassador  from  the  Sultan  of  Stamboul,'  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

The  fifth  volume  is  to  be  devoted  to  his  homeward  route 
from  Timbuktu.  Five  years  and  five  months  were  spent  on 
the  whole  expedition,  that  is,  from  leaving  Tripoli  till  return- 
ing to  the  same  place.  The  whole  distance  which  he  traveled 
in  Africa  has  been  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  English  geo- 
graphical miles. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  one  merit 
of  Dr.  Barth's  work  consists  in  the  publication  of  itineraries 
of  various  travelers  whom  he  met,  especially  of  educated  Mo- 
hammedans. By  this  means  he  has  afforded  at  least  a  clue  to 
the  character  of  regions  which  he  was  himself  unable  to  visit. 


We  now  turn  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  course  of  travel.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  he  remained  in  Southern  Africa  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  During  the  early  part  of  this  time 
he  was  acting  as  a  missionary  physician,  first  at  Kuruman, 
then  at  Mabotsa,  and  afterward  at  Kolobeng.  His  proper  ex- 
plorations began  in  1849,  and  continued  during  the  next  six 
years. 

On  his  first  journey,  he  was  accompanied  by  two  coimtjf - 
men,  Oswell  and  Murray,  and  crossing  the  great  Kalahari  des- 
ert, they  penetrated  to  lake  Ngami,  then  first  discovered  by 
Europeans. 

The  chief  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  visit  a  powerful 
ctiief,  named  Sebitnane,  but  failing  to  reach  him,  they  returned 
to  the  south,  and  in  the  next  year  Livingstone  made  a  second 
attempt.  On  this  journey  he  was  still  unsuccessful.  In  1851, 
livingstone  made  a  third  effort  to  reach  the  residence  of 
Sebituane,  who  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  hard  to  find  as 
was  Prester  John,  in  earlier  days  of  exploration.  Oswell  was 
again  with  him,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting 
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Sebitiiane  and  discovering  the  course  of  the  Upper  Zambesi. 
Livingstone's  fourth  journey,  between  1862  and  1864,  was 
much  more  prolonged.  Having  been  to  Cape  Town  to  send 
his  family  to  England,  he  returned  to  Kolobeng,  and  then  pur- 
sued a  northwesterly  course  till  he  reached  the  Portuguese 
trading  station  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
In  September,  1864,  he  left  Loanda,  and  going  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  he  reached  in  the  spring  of  1866,  the  coast  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  to  these  last  two  journeys  that  his 
volume  is  chiefly  devoted. 

Each  of  the  travelers,  one  on  the  North,  and  the  other  on 
the  South,  approached  the  Equator  within  about  nine  degrees. 
Mr.  Dieterici,  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  in  a 
recent  series  of  remarks,*  has  estimated  the  number  of  Ger- 
man square  miles  in  Africa  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Dr. 
Barth,  at  196,050.t  Dr.  Livingstone's  explorations  he  esti- 
mates at  131,000  miles.  An  area  of  90,000  square  miles  was 
previously  known,  which  leaves  of  the  543,000  square  miles  in 
the  entire  continent,  only  125,000  square  miles  yet  unexplored. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF  DR.   BARTh's  BOOK. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  routes  of  Barth  and  Living- 
stone, let  us  proceed  to  a  separate  examination  of  their  re- 
sults. It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  a  man  brings  back 
from  travel  that  which  he  took  with  him.  The  favorite  studies 
of  Dr.  Barth  had  been  history,  philology,  and  ethnology.  His 
volumes  are  accordingly  most  valuable  for  their  contributions 
to  these  departments  of  science.  His  chief  object,  as  the 
preface  states,  "  was  to  represent  the  ti'ibes  and  nations  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  in  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind and  to  that  tract  of  country  in  which  they  live."  Thus 
we  find  only  the  most  general  comments  upon  the  Geology, 
the  Flora,  and  the  Fauna  of  the  regions  which  he  visited. 
Being  a  good  observer,  he  naturally  mentions  what  plants,  an- 
imals.and  minerals  come  under  his  notice,  but  it  is  clear  that 
his  chief  concern  is  with  man.     Familiar,  at  the  beginning  of 

*  ZeiUohr.  d.  allgem.  Erdkunde,  Sept.  1857. 

f  A  German  square  mUe  nearly  equals  sixteen  English  square  miles. 
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his  journey,  with  several  languages,  he  was  continually  adding 
to  the  stock,  sometimes  endeavoring  to  trace  the  connection  of 
one  tongue  with  another,  and  sometimes  compiling  specific 
vocabularies,  as  of  the  Tebu  and  Kanuri.  He  showed  the  like 
enthusiasm  and  peraeyerance  of  a  scholar  in  ethnological  and 
historical  inquiries. 

Yet  we  can  easily  understand  the  disappointment  which 
many  express  in  reading  a  book  which  had  been  so  long  her- 
alded, and  so  highly  praised.  The  first  volume  is  positively 
heavy.  It  is  too  general  for  scientific  readers,  too  particular 
for  general  readers.  Following  nearly  the  same  route  across 
the  Desert  which  Denham  and  Clapperton  took,  in  1822,  his 
narrative  is  far  less  entertaining  than  theirs.  In  fact  the  reader 
will  imagine  himself  to  be  like  the  traveler,  crossing  a  desert, 
and  will  probably  find  in  the  few  sprightly  incidents  of  the  first 
volume  something  like  the  relief  of  an  oasis.  But  once  over 
the  great  waste,  and  fairly  into  Negi'o-land,  the  ioterest,  and 
we  may  say  the  chief  value  of  the  work  begins. 

Even  here,  the  object  of  this  book  must  be  distinctly 
understood.  It  is  not  intended,  like  Bayard  Taylor's  Letters, 
or  Anderson's  Lake  Ngami,  to  entertain.  It  aims  to  instruct. 
The  form  of  a  daily  journal  which  is  maintained  throughout 
the  work,  renders  it  necessary  for  students  to  cull  out  accord- 
ing to  their  own  purposes,  what  pertains  to  special  topics.  In 
a  recent  Gl^rman  periodical.  Dr.  Petermann's  MittheUungen, 
we  find,  for  instance,  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the  Tawarek, 
a  nomadic  people  of  the  desert,  the  main  facts  of  which  are 
collected  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Barth.  Indeed,  when  it  is  dis- 
covered what  stores  of  information  are  contained  in  the  vol- 
ume, the  reader  will  be  less  inclined  to  complain  of  heaviness 
of  style,  than  to  commend  the  indefatigable  industry  which, 
in  spite  of  such  adverse  circumstances,  collected  so  much 
matter. 

THE  SLATE  TBADE. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  bring  together  what  is  said  in  the 
three  volumes  now  published  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  to  do  so  in  the  present  Article  would  preclude  all  other 
comment  upon  the  book,  and  perhaps  on  other  accounts  such 
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an  examination  would  be  more  satisfactory  when  the  entire 
work  is  laid  before  the  public.  Still  we  cannot  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  a  topic  of  such  importance,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
chief  object  of  the  expedition. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Barth  confirm  what  has  previously 
been  reported  in  respect  to  the  general  prevalence  of  slavery 
in  Negro-land.  There  are  many  petty  princes  who  have  a  thou- 
sand slaves,  and  some  have  even  more.  Mohammed  Lowel,  of 
Adamaua,  receives  an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand  slaves. 

Among  the  forlorn  creatures  thus  held  in  bondage  wedlock 
is  not  enconn^ed,  which  renders  it  necessary  for  the  stronger 
tribes  to  wage  frequent  wars  against  the  weaker,  in  order  to 
recruit  with  captives  the  ranks  of  servitude. 

£ut  slavery  in  Central  Africa  is  not  wholly  a  domestic  in- 
stitution. There  is  a  foreign  trade,  encouraged,  it  is  feared,  by 
men  from  Christian  nations,  fostered  even  by  American  capi- 
tal. In  Kano,  the  chief  trading  place  of  Kegro-land,  the  sale 
of  slaves  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  commerce, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  five  thousand  are  annually  exported, 
besides  those  sold  into  domestic  slavery  in  the  province  itself, 
or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  value  of  this  trade 
falls  somewhat  short  of  two  hundred  millions  of  kurdi,  say 
eighty  thousand  dollars  yearly.  It  has  been  diminished  by 
the  attempted  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  Tripoli  and 
Tunis.  In  Bomu,  likewise,  the  principal  exports  are  slaves, 
and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  trading  in  them  is 
wholly  abolished  upon  the  north  coast.  Dr.  Barth  saw  a  car- 
avan leave  Kukawa  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  bound 
for  the  north.  Repulsive  as  it  may  be  to  generous  feelings  to 
think  of  ^  the  market  value '  of  human  beings,  the  prices  men- 
tioned by  Bichardson  are  not  without  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  discussion  of  Africa's  condition  and  prospects.  A 
male  slave  worth  ten  or  twelve  dollars  in  Kano,  will  bring 
sixty  or  sixty-five  dollars  in  Tripoli,  and  ninety  or  a  hundred 
dollars  in  Constantinople,  while  a  female  slave  whose  value  in 
Kano  is  thirty-two  dollars,  will  sell  in  Tripoli  for  one  hundred, 
and  in  Constantinople  for  on6  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  In 
some  places  the  petty  governors  are  known  to  sell  their  own 
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Bubjects  in  order  to  pay  their  debts.  Kidnapping  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  united  fleets  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  powerful  and 
serviceable  as  they  are  acknowledged  to  be,  do  not  prevent  this 
odious  traffic.  The  opening  of  the  outlets  of  the  Niger  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  has  even  been  thas  far  a  curse  to  the 
nations  of  the  interior,  for  merchandise  and  dollars  are  now 
readily  brought  to  them,  and  under  the  name  of  'legitimate 
commerce,'  a  little  natron  is  carried  away,  while  the  principal 
outward  cargos  are  really  slaves.  Dr.  Barth  charges  most  of 
this  trade  upon  '  the  Americans,'  and  says  he  has  remonstrated 
upon  tlie  subject  with  the  British  Government,  but  whether 
Cuba,  Brazil,  or  some  other  state  nearer  home  to  us,  stands 
thus  accused,  it  is  not  possible  from  his  volume  to  determine. 
He  quotes  also  the  statements  of  Richardson,  "  that  the 
best  of  the  slaves  now  go  to  Niffee,  to  be  there  shipped  to 
America.  They  are  mostly  males,  and  are  minutely  examined 
before  departure."  "  From  all  reports,  there  is  an  immense 
traffic  in  slaves  exchanged  against  American  goods,  which  are 
driving  out  of  the  markets  all  the  merchandise  of  the  north." 
All  this  part  of  Africa  from  Zinder  to  Niffee  "  is  put  under 
contribution  to  supply  the  South  American  market  with  slaves." 

SLAVE  HUNT  IN  THB  MUSGU  LANDS. 

The  slave  hunts  which  are  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  slaves  at  home  and  abroad,  are  often  of  a  terrible 
character.  As  we  have  already  said,  a  larpe  part  of  the  third 
volume  of  Barth's  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  such  an 
expedition  which  he  and  Overweg  were  permitted  to  join. 

Not  without  hesitation  did  these  travelers,  avowedly  Chris- 
tian, consent  to  be  identified  with  this  bloody  excursion,  but 
consoled  with  the  reflection  that  they  could  not  keep  back  the 
party  by  refusing  to  join  it,  that  in  it  they  might  prevent  much 
mischief,  and  that  at  any  rate  they  should  obtain  impor- 
tant information  in  respect  to  countries  and  people  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  visited,  they  decided  to  go. 

The  chief  of  the  invaders  was  the  Sheikh  of  Bornu,  a  Mo- 
hammedan prince,  who  professed  his  intention  to  enforce  obe- 
dience from  the  neighboring  pagan  rulers  of  Mandara  or  Wan- 
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dala.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  his  actnal  purpose  was 
to  replenish  the  coffers  and  slave  rooms  of  the  chief  men  of 
Bornu,  the  particular  source  of  supply  being  a  matter  of  only 
secondary  importance. 

At  some  distance  from  Kukawa  the  expedition  was  directed  . 
against  the  Musgu  tribes  with  no  more  reason  than  against 
Mandara  at  the  outset.  The  Sheikh  also  decided  to  continue 
in  person  no  further,  and  the  command  of  the  army  devolved 
in  consequence,  upon  his  Vizier,  with  whom  Barth  and  Over- 
weg  appear  to  have  been  upon  familiar  terms,  often  convers- 
ing with  him  freely  in  respect  to  his  policy  of  government 

The  size  of  tliis  army  is  almost  incredible.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand  persons,  one  half  being  mounted  horsemen. 
They  made  mischief  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Lawless- 
ly associated^  without  subordinate  officers  or  recognized  ranks, 
in  worse  than  savage,  in  Satanic  glee,  the  band  of  men-stealers 
entered  the  Musgu  territory,  pillaging  field  after  field  and  vil- 
lage after  village.  Some  of  the  towns  were  found  wholly  de- 
serted except  by  infirm  old  women  and  helpless  children, 
the  other  inhabitants,  forewarned  of  the  coming  foe,  being  scat- 
tered among  the  inaccessible  retreats  of  the  wilderness.  The 
incursive  horde  took  possession  of  what  could  be  easily  re- 
moved and  then  the  huts  were  burned  and  the  surplus  stores 
of  grain  wantonly  destroyed,  that  the  fugitive  owners,  having 
escaped  the  bullet  and  the  spear,  might  return  to  starve. 

Occasionally  there  was  a  regular  conflict,  though  not  in  open 
battle  between  the  invaded  and  the  invading,  the  result  of  one 
day's  fiendish  work  being  the  capture  of  a  thousand  Musgu 
slaves,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  seventy  strong  and  well  de- 
veloped men  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  In  a  later  par- 
tition of  the  spoils  the  scenes  are  described  as  '  heart  rending,' 
multitudes  of  children  and  infants  being  torn  without  mercy 
from  their  mothere. 

The  expedition  returned  to  Bornu  after  an  absence  of  three 
months.  It  was  not  considered  eminently  successful  and  yet 
about  10,000  cattle  had  been  taken  as  booty  and  the  leaders 
boasted  that  they  had  about  10,000  slaves.  Dr.  Barth  sup- 
posed the  real  number  of  the  latter  to  be  3,000,  mostly  de- 
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crepit  old  women  and  children  nnder  eight  years  of  age. 
Most  of  the  male  population  had  escaped  capture,  and  all  who 
had  been  taken  were  killed  except  about  three  hundred.  '^  But 
in  estimating  the  miseries  of  these  slave-hunts,"  says  the  wri- 
ter,  "we  ought  not  only  to  take  into  acteount  the  prisoners  led 
into  slavery,  and  the  fiill  grown  men  who  are  slaughtered,  but 
also  the  famine  and  distress  consequent  upon  these  expeditions." 
We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  picture  of  human  life  in 
order  to  show  the  wretched  condition  into  which  captives  and 
captors  are  brought  by  the  prevalence  of  slavery,  and  to  make 
it  clear  that  Africa  can  neither  be  civilized  nor  christianized 
until  at  any  rate  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  completely  put 
down.  An  eflFort  hfts  recently  been  made  to  induce  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  withdraw  its  fleet  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
but  it  has  called  forth  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  London  Times,  a  forcible  statement  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  united  squadron  of  France,  England,  and 
America,  and  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
force.  The  fleet  checks  what  it  does  not  entirely  prevent. 
Its  withdrawal  would  soon  be  felt  in  the  innermost  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  slave  hunts  more  frequent  and  brutal  than 
those  which  now  are  known  would  increase  the  desolation  of 
those  naturally  fertile  and  beautiful  regions. 

TALKS  WriH  THE  VIZIEE   OF  BORNU. 

During  this  expedition  into  the  Musgu  territory,  the  conver- 
sations of  Barth  and  Overweg  with  the  Sheikh,  and  especially 
with  the  Vizier  were  highly  interesting,  '  court  etiquette  was 
dispensed  with,'  and  each  party  was  eager  to  learn  from  and 
therefore  willing  to  teach  the  other.  On  one  occasion  the 
Vizier  was  delighted  with  an  account  of  the  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat, of  whose  maritime  power  he  had  never  heard  before. 
Barth  in  the  same  interview  was  entertained  with  the  story 
of  an  Adamauan  expedition  to  the  west  which  surprised  a 
party  of  Christians  and  seized  a  number  of  muskets.  '  The 
conversation  at  these  African  soirees  with  the  Vizier  became 
sometimes  so  learned  that  even  Ptolemy  with  his  Mandros 
oro8  was  quoted.'    Often  it  took  a  political  instead  of  a  sci- 
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entific  turn,  and  very  pointed  reference  was  made  by  the 
travelers  to  *  the  peculiar  inetitntion '  of  the  country.  No 
great  desire  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Bomu  chiefs 
to  encourage  intercourse  with  the  English ;  indeed,  on  one 
occasion  a  preference  for  the  Turks  was  directly  expressed. 
There  was  an  avowed  fear  that  *a  numberless  host'  of  civ- 
ilized nations  would  come  in  and  rob  the  natives  of  their 
rightful  possessions. 

The  remarks  of  this  intelligent  Yizier,  on  other  subjects  as 
given  by  Dr.  Barth,  are  very  significant.  At  one  time  he 
could  bring  forward  in  defense  of  the  slave  trade  no  other  ar- 
gument than  that  ^  it  furnished  the  means  of  buying  mus- 
kets,' even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  *  the  British  govern- 
ment would  furnish  them  with  a  thousand  muskets  and  four 
cannon  they  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  any  obligatory  ar- 
ticle for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  their  country.'  He 
would  not  become  an  abolitionist  of  domestic  slavery  quite  so 
'  readily. 

This  same  Yizier,  in  another  connection,  had  acknowledged 
that  he  was  very  well  aware  of  the  misery  connected  with  the 
slave  trade ;  for  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  between  Fezzan  and  Ben-Ohkzi,  he  had  lost,  in  one 
night,  forty  of  his  slaves  by  the  extreme  cold.  He  swore  that 
he  never  would  take  slaves  for  sale,  if  he  were  to  travel  again ; 
but  it  was  more  diflScult  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  horrors 
of  slave-hunting. 

Dr.  Barth  could  not  see  any  evidence  that  the  Mohammedan 
expeditions  against  the  pagans  were  caused  by  a  desire  for  the 
spread  of  Islamism,  but  the  fact  that  the  Kafirs  or  infidels  de- 
served ill  treatment,  seemed  to  the  Vizier  to  justify  his  cru- 
elty. Nor  did  the  chiefs  in  Bomu  appear  to  have  any  special 
hatred  of  Christianity,  although  when  a  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish was  proposed,  the  form  of  the  articles  was  closely  scru- 
tinized. The  Vizier  wished  to  forbid  to  Christians  the  sale 
of  two  things,  viz,  spirituous  liquors  and  Bibles.  He  did 
not  object  to  Bibles  being  brought  into  the  country,  and  even 
given  as  presents,  hut  he  would  not  allow  of  their  being  sold. 

On  the   homeward  route.  Dr.  Barth,  in  talking  with  the 
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Vizier  on  the  policy  which  he  and  the  Sheikh  pursued  with 
their  weak  neighbors,  inquired  "  whether  they  would  not  act 
more  prudently  in  allowing  the  natives  to  cultivate  their  fertile 
country  in  tranquillity,  only  levying  a  considerable  tribute 
upon  them  ?  But  the  Vizier  answered  that  it  was  only  by 
the  most  violent  means  that  they  were  able  to  crush  these  pa- 
gans, who  cherished  their  independence  and  liberty  above 
everything ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he  burnt  all  the 
granaries,  in  order  to  subdue  them  by  famine,  and  he  added 
that  even  of  famine  they  were  less  sensible  than  he  could 
wish,  as  the  waters  in  this  region  aflfbrded  them  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fish  1" 

FEBTIIJTT  OF   SOIL  IN  NEGBO-LAND. 

Earth's  residence  in  Bomu,  and  journeys  in  its  neighborhood, 
confirmed  all  previous  reports  in  respect  to  the  productiveness 
of  that  region.  Although  Bomu  is  'not  the  most  favored 
portion  of  Negro-land,  yet  the  shores  of  its  water-courses  are 
very  rich  indeed,  and  capable  of  maintaining  a  very .  numerous 
population.'  In  D6kowa,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  lack 
of  cultivation,  cotton  fields  were  observed  'of  a  luxurious 
growth.'  In  Masa  he  found  the  sahade  or  sweet  sorghum,  (Sor- 
ghum saccharatum,)  growing  to  a  height  of  fourteen  feet ;  in 
the  luxurious  valleys  of  Kebbi  he  found  specimens  of  twice 
that  length.  This  plant  would  yield  a  rich  produce  of  sugar, 
but  '  the  sugar  cane  itself  grows  wild  in  several  regions  of 
Negro-land,  and  we  actually  find  a  small  plantation  of  it,  and 
boiling  houses  on  a  small  scale  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sokoto.' 
Near  Diggera  wild  rice  fields  were  first  seen,  with  indications 

*  that  the  elephants  had  sense  enough  to  take  the  best  parts 
for  themselves,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  people.'  Water  was 
generally  abundant,  the  meadows  were  generally  rich,  and  the 
cornfields  productive.  In  some  districts  the  forests  were  grand, 
the  Karage  tree  towering  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  the 
diameter  of   its  crown  being  scarcely  less.    The  beautiful 

*  park-like'  character  of  the  scenery  very  frequently  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  travelers,  and  formed  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  grotesque  and  savage  character  of  the  invading  horde. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  RIVERS  NIGER  AND  BENUE. 

The  most  important  of  Dr.  Earth's  geographical  detei-mina- 
tions  was  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Benue,  that  great 
branch  of  the  river  Niger  or  Kuara,  which  has  been  generally 
called  the  Tchadda,  probably  incorrectly  from  its  supposed  con- 
nection with  lake  Tsad.  He  came  upon  this  stream  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Adamauan  territory  described  in  his  second 
volume,  being  so  fortunate  as  to  see  it  for  the  iirst  time  at  its 
junction  with  the  Faro,  where  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction 
in  a  broad,  majestic  course  through  an  entirely  open  country, 
in  whicli  only  here  and  there  detached  mountains  appear.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  those  reflections  were  called  forth  which 
we  have  already  quoted. 

Dr.  Barth  was  convinced,  *  beyond  a  doubt,'  that  the  stream 
which  he  had  discovered  was  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  and 
that  it  could  not  have  any  connection  with  lake  Tsad. 
The  region  through  which  it  flows  is  a  part  of  Adamaua,  ^  a 
Mohammedan  kingdom  engrafted  upon  a  mixed  stock  of 
pagan  tribes.'  The  land  is  fertile,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
already  well  cultivated. 

Cotton,  indigo,  vegetable-butter,  ground-nuts,  ivory,  rhinoc- 
eros horns,  wax,  and  hides  are  among  the  articles  for  prospect- 
ive commerce  which  Barth  enumerates.  Mr.  Bowen,*  the 
American  missionary,  long  resident  in  a  district  similar  in 
character,  lying  somewhat  to  the  west,  says  that  Palm  oil 
alone  can  be  supplied  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  will  always 
be  in  unlimited  demand. 

It  is  upon  this  natural  highway  of  commerce  that  the  friends 
of  African  civilization  must  now  centre  their  hopes.  The 
lower  course  of  the  river  was  explored  as  far  asDulti,  in  1854, 
by  an  English  expedition  under  Dr.  Baikie,  and  the  same  com- 
mander has  charge,  at  the  present  time,  of  a  second  party, 
provided  with  a  steamer  of  light  draught,  which  will  soon  push 
farther  up  the  stream,  and  confirm,  without  doubt,  the  conclu- 
sions of  Barth.    In  our  own  country  it  has  been  proposed  to 

*  Adventures  and  Missionary  Labors  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  from  1849  to 
1856.    By  T.  J.  Bowen.    New  York,  1857.     12mo. 
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ei)gage  in  a  similar  exploration,  and  a  bill  for  that  project 
passed  the  IT.  S.  Senate  last  year,  but  was  lost  in  the  House, 
from  the  pressure  of  other  business.  The  friends  of  Liberia  are 
urgent  in  advocating  the  scheme,  and  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  have  formally  requested  tlie  Government,  at  least 
to  renew  the  eicpedition  which  in  1863,  under  the  command  of 
lieat.  Lynch,  made  an  examination  of  the  country  interior  to 
Liberia,  reporting  on  the  subject  to  Congress.  Mr.  Dobbin, 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  said  to  have  been  so  much 
interested  in  the  project,  that  had  he  continued  in  office,  he 
would  probably  hare  detailed  a  party  of  naval  officers  for  this 
purpose.* 

All  the  evils  of  slave  hunting,  says  Bai*th,  will  disappear, 
when  a  regular  and  legitimate  commerce  has  been  opened 
along  the  river,  and  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  brought 
into  constant  request. 

But  even  when  the  river  is  explored,  there  will  be  other 
difficulties  to  overcome  before  the  establishment  of  commerce. 
The  prevalence  of  barter,  and  the  lack  of  metallic  currency, 
are  continual  hindrances  even  to  travelers,  and  will  be  great 
impediments  to  foreign  trade.  No  Englishman  nor  American 
whose  '  time  is  money '  will  waste  the  golden  sands  in  count- 
ing cowries,  those  wretched  piles  of  shells  of  which  two 
thousand  are  not  equal  to  a  dollar.  He  would  rather  trade  in 
the  currency  of  Kanem,  where  everytJiing  is  bought  with  '  the 
white  Bomu  shirt,'  although  that  is  a  miserable  shift  for  dol- 
lars and  cents.  This  difficulty,  however,  would  be  of  tran- 
sient duration,  and  civilized  standards  of  value  would  soon  fol- 
low the  increase  of  trade  with  civilized  nations. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  these  comments  upon  the  book  of  Dr. 
Barth,  although  we  have  made  no  allusion  to  some  of  its  most 
valuable  statements  and  interesting  chapters.  We  have  passed 
by  his  descriptions  of  such  thriving  towns  as  Kano,  Kukawa, 
and  Tolo,  his  historical  and  ethnogi*aphical  inquiries  in  rela- 
tion to  the  various  tribes  which  he  saw,  the  investigations  of 

*  See  Rev.  R.  R.  Garley^s  Report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  for 
1868,  in  which  the  relation  qf  the  recent  explorations  to  the  welfare  of  Liberia 
IB  forcibly  presented. 
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Oyerweg  in  respect  to  lake  Tsad,  that  ehallow  inland  sea,  which, 
against  expectation,  is  proved  to  have  no  outlet,  although  its 
water  is  fresh.  We  have  only  aimed  to  give  a  general  notion 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  north  of  the  equator.  In  going  over 
the  volumes  before  us,  we  have  seen  a  country  of  good  cli- 
mate, naturally  rich  in  soil  and  beautiful  in  scenery,  well 
watered  by  navigable  rivers.  We  have  found  the  inhabitants 
divided  into  petty  principalities  and  tribes,  some  Mahomme- 
dan,  and  some  pagan,  jealous  of  one  another,  and  engaging 
often  in  wanton  depredations,  not  bitterly  opposed  to  Cliristian- 
ity,  but  having  in  relation  to  it  most  indefinite  and  erroneous 
notions.  We  have  learned  that  domestic  slavery  generally 
prevails,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  is 
severely  felt  far  in  the  interior.  It  has  become  clear  that  the 
productions  of  the  country  would  well  repay  transportation, 
and  that  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America  would  be 
most  welcome  to  the  untutored  natives.  In  fine,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  light  will  be 
shed  upon  vast  regions  now  desolate  and  dark. 

DR.  Livingstone's  work. 

In  turning  from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Barth  to  that  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  we  are  impressed  with  the  similarity  of  the  scenes 
which  they  describe,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants 
with  whom  they  were  associated.  We  also  perceive  immedi- 
ately that  difference  in  the  observers,  to  which  reference  has 
before  been  made.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  living- 
stone  had  not  been  educated  as  a  traveler  or  geographer.  We 
therefore  must  not  expect  in  him  the  skill  in  observation 
which  distinguished  Dr.  Barth,  nor  be  surprised  to  find  that 
both  in  England  and  in  Germany  his  generalizations  in  respect 
to  the  stnicture  of  the  continent,  and  the  •connection  of  the 
water-courses,  are  received  with  some  distrust*  On  the  other 
hand,  those  most  zealous  in  opposing  his  geographical  conclu- 
sions, commend  most  strongly  his  heroism  and  pereeverance, 
and  all  are  united  in  the  praise  of  his  humane  and  Christian 

*  See  the  London  AthenaBum,  February  13,  1858,  and  Fetermann*s  MittheO- 
ungen,  1857,  p.  91. 
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labors.  Without  regretting  that  he  has  done  no  more,  we  may 
be  glad  he  has  done  60  much.  We  may  rejoice  in  having  bo 
good  a  picture  of  human  life  in  the  regions  which  he  visited, 
and  80  clear  a  statement  of  the  openings  which  are  discovered 
for  civilization  and  Christianity. 

Among  the  minor  incidents  of  the  book,  which  remind  us 
of  the  stories  of  Dr.  Barth,  is  the  interview  which  Living- 
stone mentions  in  his  first  chapter,  as  occurring  between  him 
and  a  rain-doctor  of  the  Bakwains.  Both  Europeans  were 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  producing  or  preventing  rain. 
Once,  in  a  time  of  drought,  Livingstone  was  entreated  to  give 
up  his  preaching  and  praying,  as  it  acted  as  a  charm  against 
the  incantations  of  a  native  rain-doctor,  who  professed,  when  not 
opposed,  to  call  down  showers  by  means  of  a  compound,  as  hete- 
rogeneous as  the  contents  of  the  witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth, 
'  burned  bats,  jackals' livers,  baboons'  and  lions' hearts,  serpents' 
skins,  and  every  kind  of  bulb  and  plant  to  be  found  through- 
out the  country.' 

Tlie  accumulation  of  wealth  in  cattle,  noticed  by  Barth 
throughout  his  journey,  reminding  the  Bible  reader  of  patri- 
archal days,  was  also  noticed  by  Livingstone,  to  whom  the  in- 
quiry was  often  put  in  all  simplicity  :  *  Has  Queen  Victoria 
many  cows  V 

Dr.  Barth,  like  many  other  travelers,  found  his  little  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  a  source  of  much  influence.  He  mentions 
that  one  of  his  patients  acquired  a  love  for  emetics,  and  re- 
quested one  occasionally  as  a  particular  treat.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, being  by  profession  a  physician,  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  was  recognized  throughout 
wide  districts  as  a  man  of  wonderful  skill. 

As  our  purpose  in  this  Article  has  not  been  to  discuss  the 
physical  geography  of  Africa,  it  is  sulEcient  here  to  remark, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  Dr.  Living- 
stone supposes  he  has  ascertained  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Zambesi,  thus  making  known  to  Europeans  a  highway  for 
commerce  quite  to  the  interior  of  that  part  of  Africa.  It  is 
certain  that  he  found  a  great  river  far  inland,  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Zambesi,  future  observations  will  determine. 
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Should  it  prove  true  that  both  Barth  and  Livingstone  have  de- 
termined the  natural  connection  of  the  interior  with  the  coast, 
by  means  of  water-courses  hitherto  unknown,  the  coincidence 
will  indeed  be  striking. 

DB.  MVTNGSTONk's  MISSIONABT  LA.BOE. 

In  his  missionary  labors,  Dr.  Livingstone  evinces  great  Chris- 
tian liberality  and  remarkable  good  sense.  To  him  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  '  to  what  sect  the  converts  may  belong,'  and 
he  never  feels  that  he  ought '  to  be  either  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copalian, or  Independent,  or  that  he  is  called  upon  iu  any  way 
to  love  one  denomination  less  than  another.'  His  conversa- 
tions with  the  natives,  on  religious  subjects,  display  great  tact 
He  was  never  contented  with  a  mere  avowal  of  a  belief  in 
Christianity  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he  labored,  or  he 
might  have  had  much  more  statistical  evidence  of  the  success  of 
his  preaching.  One  of  the  first  converts  whom  he  saw,  Se- 
chele,  a  chief  of  the  Bakwain,  volunteered  to  whip  his  fol- 
lowers into  religious  faith,  saying,  "  do  you  imagine  these  peo- 
ple will  ever  believe  by  your  merely  talking  to  them  ?  I  can 
make  them  do  nothing  except  by  thrashing  them  ;  and  if  you 
like  I  shall  call  my  head  man,  and  with  our  whips  of  rhinoce- 
ros hide  we  will  soon  make  them  all  believe  together."  This 
reminds  us  of  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Christianity, 
under  St.  Vladimir,  where  whole  tribes  were  marched  to  the 
rivers  and  baptized,  when  their  leaders  acknowledged  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Gospel.  Against  such  spurious  conversions, 
Dr.  Livingstone  set  his  face,  and  under  his  cautious  counsels 
chief  Sechele  appeal's  to  have  become  a  real  Christian.  He 
prayed  and  read  his  Bible,  and  took  particular  delight  in  the 
Evangelist  of  the  Old  Testament,  saying  often,  ^  he  was  a  fine 
man  that  Isaiah,  he  knew  how  to  speak.' 

As  an  indication  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  opinions  in  respect  to 
missionary  work,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  passage 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  Mr.  Moffat's 
translation  -of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  rich  language  of 
the  Bechuanas : 
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"  The  fiict  of  the  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  at  a  station  seven  hundred 
miles  inland  from  the  Cape,  naturally  suggests  the  question  whether  it  is  likely  to  be 
permanently  useful,  and  whether  Christianity,  as  planted  by  modem  missions,  is 
likely  to  retain  its  vitality,  without  constant  supplies  of  foreign  teaching  ?  It 
would  certainly  be  no  cause  for  gratulation,  if  the  Bechuana  Bible  seemed  at  all 
fikely  to  meet  the  fate  of  Elliott's  Choctaw  version,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  library  of  one  of  the  American  colleges — as  God's  word  in  a  language 
which  no  li^ng  tongue  can  articulate,  nor  living  mortal  can  understand ;  but  a 
better  destiny  seems  in  store  for  this^  for  the  Sichuana  language  has  been  intro- 
daced  into  the  new  country  beyond  lake  Ngami.  There  it  is  the  court  language, 
and  will  take  a  stranger  anywhere  through  a  district  larger  than  France.  The 
Becbnanas,  moreover,  in  all  probability  possess  that  imperishability  which  forms 
10  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  entire  African  race. 

"  When  converts  are  made  from  heathenism  by  modem  missionaries,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  question  whether  their  faith  possesses  the  elements  of  permanency, 
or  is  only  an  exotic  too  tender  for  self-propagation,  when  the  fostering  care 
of  the  foreign  cultivators  is  withdrawn.  If  neither  habits  of  self-reliance  are  cul- 
tivated, nor  opportunities  given  for  the  exercise  of  that  virtue,  the  most  promis- 
ing converts  are  apt  to  become  like  spoiled  children.  In  Madagascar,  a  few 
Christians  were  left  with  nothing  but  the  Bible  in  their  bands  ;  and  though  ex- 
posed to  persecution,  and  even  death  itself,  as  the  penalty  of  adherence  to  their 
profession,  they  increased  ten-fold  in  number,  and  are,  if  possible,  more  decided 
believers  now  than  they  were  when,  by  an  edict  of  the  queen  of  that  island,  the 
missionaries  ceased  their  teaching. 

**In  South  Africa,  such  an  experiment  could  not  be  made,  for  such  a  variety  of 
Christian  sects  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
successful  career,  that  converts  of  one  denomination,  if  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, are  eagerly  adopted  by  another,  and  are  thus  more  likely  to  become 
spoiled  than  trained  to  the  manly  Christian  virtues. 

*^  Another  element  of  weakness  in  this  part  of  the  missionary  field,  is  the  fact 
of  the  missionary  societies  considering  the  Cape  Colony  itself  as  a  proper  sphere 
for  their  peculiar  operations.  In  addition  to  a  well-organized  and  e£Bcient  Dutch 
Reformed  Established  Church,  and  schools  for  secular  instruction,  maintained  by 
government,  in  every  village  of  any  extent  in  the  Colony,  we  have  a  number  of 
other  sects,  as  the  Wesleyans,  Episcopalians,  Moravians,  all  piously  laboring  at 
the  same  good  work.  Now  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  honest  zeal 
should  be  so  lavishly  expended  in  a  district  wherein  there  is  so  little  scope  for 
success.  When  we  hear  an  agent  of  one  sect  urging  his  friends  at  home  to  aid 
him  quickly  to  occupy  some  unimportant  nook,  because,  if  it  is  not  speedily  laid  hold 
of,  he  will  *  not  have  room  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,'  one  cannot  help  longing  that 
both  he  and  his  friends  would  direct  their  noble  aspirations  to  the  millions  of  un- 
taught heathen  in  the  regions  beyond,  and  no  longer  continue  to  convert  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  into,  as  it  were,  a  dam  of  Benevolence. 

**  I  would  earnestly  recommend  all  young  missionaries  to  go  at  once  to  the  real 
heathen,  and  never  to  be  content  wtth  what  has  been  made  ready  to  their  hands 
by  men  of  greater  enterprise.  The  idea  of  making  model  Christians  of  the  young 
need  not  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  is  secretly  convinced,  as  most  men  who 
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s^  ;.?  vV.7*^f  *iw  know  their  own  hearts  are,  that  he  is  not  a  model  Christian  himself. 

^?  1^^/*^**  ^  :  ^P  '  ^^h  slayes  brought  oat  of  Egypt  bj  Moses,  were  not  converted  an<] 

•    ^  -^^P*  *  '^-^«i  ^^®  generation,  though  under  the  direct  teaching  of  God  himself.    1 

'*■"*  ing  theriiiracles  he  wrought,  a  generation  had  to  be  cut  off  because 


in 


'*t'*[i^^^S^    ^Sdh  ,  Our  own  elevation  also  has  been  the  work  of  centnries,  and,  remei 


^^  ?>;.^  wi^  '  .<^£  ^®  should  not  indulge  in  overwrought  expectations  as  to  the  elevatio 

^  i*4  -  '<^'T>f»»*'-iL  (  ''^o  ^^^^  inherited  the  degradation  of  ages  may  attain  in  our  day. 

*  I.-- .»?  ^ .".  ,  V^JI  might  even  be  adopted  by  missionary  societies,  that  one  ordinary  mis 

time  of  teaching  should  be  considered  an  ample  supply  of  foreign 
any  tribe  in  a  thinly-peopled  country,  for  some  never  will  receive  the 
while  in  other  parts,  when  Christianity  is  once  planted,  the  work  is  s 
A  missionary  is  soon  known  to  be  supported  by  his  friends  at  home ; 
the  salary  is  but  a  bare  subsistence,  to  Africans  it  seems  an  enormoi 
being  unable  to  appreciate  the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated,  1 
themselves  entitled  to  various  services  at  his  hands,  and  defrauded  if 
truly  rendered.  This  feeling  is  all  the  stronger  when  a  young  man,  i 
ing  boldly  to  the  real  heathen,  settles  down  in  a  comfortable  house  an 
pared  by  those  into  whose  Ubors  he  has  entered.  A  remedy  for  this 
found  in  appropriating  the  houses  and  gardens  raised  by  the  missiona 
their  own  families.  It  is  ridiculous  to  call  such  places  as  Kuruman, 
*  Missionary  Society*s  property.*  This  beautiful  station  was  made  v 
by  English  money,  but  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  fathers  whose  childr 
withstanding,  no  place  on  earth  which  they  can  call  a  home.  The  i 
rations  may  be  transferred  to  the  North,  and  then  the  strong-built  n 
ses  become  the  home  of  a  Boer,  and  the  stately  stone  church  his  cat 
place  has  been  what  the  monasteries  of  Europe  are  said  to  have  beei 
The  monks  did  not  disdain  to  hold  the  plow.  They  introduced  fniit-t 
and  vegetables,  in  addition  to  teaching  and  emancipating  the  serfiL  ' 
teries  were  mission  stations,  which  resembled  ours  in  being  dispeni 
sick,  almshouses  for  the  poor,  and  nurseries  of  learning.  Can  we  learn 
them  in  their  prosperity  as  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  see  naught  in 
but  the  pollution  and  laziness  of  their  decay  ?  Can  our  wise  men  tell 
former  mission  stations  (primitive  monasteries)  were  self-supportii 
flourishing  as  pioneers  of  civilization  and  agriculture,  from  which  ^ 
reap  benefits,  and  modem  mission  stations  are  mere  pauper  establishm 
that  permanence  or  ability  to  be  self-supporting  which  they  possessed 


*■    •;-         ...J' 
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In  respect  to  slavery  the  observations  of  Livingston 
ilar  to  those  of  Barth.  If  he  did  not,  like  the  latter,  se 
self  the  miseries  of  a  slave-hunt,  he  knew  of  their 
He  saw  the  diflGiculties  of  abolishing  slavery  as  a  do 
stitution,  and  recognized  the  support  which  it  gaine<] 
foreign  trade.  He  presents  with  just  indignation  th 
of  the  Boers,  descendants  of  Dutch  and  Huguenot  ( 
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who  are  accustomed  whenever  they  want  help  to  go  out  among 
the  weak  natives  in  their  neighborhood  and  carry  off  what  la- 
borers they  need,  justifying  their  conduct  by  the  reflection, 
'this  is  what  the  Bakwains  owe  us  for  letting  them  occupy 
their  lands.'  We  need  not  here  attempt  to  illustrate  the  evils 
of  slavery.  Unfortunately,  our  readers  know  them  well- 
Their  inquiry  will  rather  be,  on  what  do  the  hopes  of  South- 
em  Africa  depend.  Dr.  Livingstone  shall  answer  himself. 
The  development  of  native  industry  and  European  commerce 
will  be  recognized  as  his  reliance.  Recognizing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  wide-spread  evils,  he  says  at  the  outset  of  his  book, 
(p.  33,) 

'^Sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  must  include  much  more  than  is  implied 
in  the  usual  picture  of  a  missionary,  namely,  a  man  going  about  with  a  Bible  under 
hia  arm.  The  promotion  of  commerce  ought  to  be  specially  attended  to,  as  this^ 
more  speedily  than  anything  else,  demolishes  that  sense  of  isolation  which  hea- 
thenism engenders,  and  makes  the  tribes  feel  themselves  mutually  dependent  on, 
and  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  missionaries  at 
Kuniman  got  permission  from  the  government  for  a  trader  to  reside  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  a  considerable  trade  has  been  the  result ;  the  trader  himself  has  become 
rich  enough  to  retire  with  a  competence.  Those  laws  which  still  prevent  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  among  the  civilized  nations  seem  to  be  nothing  else  but  the 
remains  of  our  own  heathenism.  My  observations  on  this  subject  make  me  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  promote  the  preparation  of  the  raw  materials  of  European 
manufactures  in  Africa,  for  by  that  means  we  may  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the 
slave-trade,  but  introduce  the  negro  family  into  the  body  corporate  of  nations,  no 
one  member  of  which  can  suffer  without  the  others  suffering  with  it.  Success  in  this 
in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  would  lead,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  a  much 
larger  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  than  efforts  exclusively  spiritual 
and  educational  confined  to  any  one  small  tribe.  These,  however,  it  would  of 
course  be  extremely  desirable  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time  at  large  central  and 
healthy  stations,  for  neither  civilization  nor  Christianity  can  be  promoted  alone. 
In  iact,  they  are  inseparable. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  volume  he  confirms  these  views 
with  the  remarks  which  follow,  (p.  723.) 

'*  Viewing  the  success  awarded  to  opening  up  the  new  country  as  a  develop- 
ment of  Divine  Providence  in  relation  to  the  African  family,  the  mind  naturally 
turns  to  the  probable  influence  it  may  have  on  negro  slavery,  and  more  especially 
on  the  practice  of  it  by  a  large  portion  of  our  own  race.  We  now  demand  in- 
creased supplies  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  then  reprobate  the  means  our  American 
brethren  adopt  to  supply  our  wants.    We  claim  a  right  to  speak  about  this  evil, 
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and  alao  to  act  in  reference  to  its  remoTal,  the  more  especiallj  because  we  are  of 
one  blood.  It  is  on  the  Anglo-American  race  that  the  hopes  of  the  world  for 
liberty  and  progress  rest.  Now  it  is  yery  grievous  to  find  one  portion  of  this  race 
practicing  the  gigantic  evil,  and  the  other  aiding  by  increased  demands  for  the  pro- 
duce of  slave  labor,  in  perpetuating  the  enormous  wrong.  The  Mauritius,  a  mere 
speck  on  the  ocean,  yields  sugar,  by  means  of  guano,  improved  machinery,  and 
free  labor,  equal  in  amount  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  entire  consumption  of  Great 
Britain.  On  that  Idland  land  is  excessively  dear  and  far  from  rich ;  no  crop  can  be 
raised  except  by  means  of  guano,  and  labor  has  to  be  brought  all  the  way  from 
India.  But  in  Africa  the  land  is  cheap,  the  soil  good,  and  free  labor  is  to  be 
found  on  the  spot.  Our  chief  hopes  rest  with  the  natives  themselves ;  and  if  the 
point  to  which  I  have  given  prominence,  of  healthy,  inland  commercial  stations, 
be  realized,  where  all  the  produce  raised  may  be  collected,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  slavery  among  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  will,  in  the  course  of 
some  years,  cease  to  assume  the  form  of  a  necessity  to  even  the  slaveholders 
themselves.  Natives  alone  can  collect  produce  from  the  more  distant  hamlets, 
and  bring  it  to  the  stations  contemplated.  This  is  the  system  pursued  so  suc- 
cessfully in  Angola.  If  England  had  possessed  that  strip  of  land,  by  civilly  de- 
clining to  enrich  her  'frontier  colonists*  by  *Caffre  wars,*  the  inborn  energy  of 
English  colonists  would  have  developed  its  resources,  and  the  exports  would  not 
have  been  £100,000  as  now,  but  one  million  at  least.  The  establishment  of  the 
necessary  agency  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  greater  difficulty  will  be  expe- 
rienced on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  because  in  the  one 
region  we  have  a  people  who  know  none  but  slave-traders,  while  in  the  other  we 
have  tribes  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  coast  missionaries  and  of  the  great 
Niger  expedition ;  one  invaluable  benefit  it  conferred  was  the  dissemination  of 
the  knowledge  of  English  love  of  commerce  and  English  hatred  of  slavery,  and  it 
therefore  was  no  failure.  But  on  the  east  there  is  a  river  which  may  become  a 
good  pathway  to  a  central  population  who  arc  friendly  to  the  English  ;  and  If  we 
can  conciliate  the  less  amicable  people  on  the  river,  and  introduce  commerce,  an 
effectual  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  slave-trade  in  that  quarter.  By  linking  the 
Africans  there  to  ourselves  in  the  manner  proposed,  it  is  hoped  that  their  eleva- 
tion will  eventually  be  the  result.  In  this  hope  and  proposed  effort  I  am  joined 
by  my  brother  Charles,  who  has  come  from  America  after  seventeen  yeacs  separa- 
tion, for  the  purpose.  Wa  expect  success  through  the  influence  of  that  Spirit 
w!io  already  aided  the  efforts  to  open  the  country,  and  who  has  since  turned  the 
public  mind  toward  it.  A  failure  may  be  experienced  by  sudden  rash  speculation 
overstocking  the  markets  there,  and  raising  the  prices  against  ourselves.  But  I 
propose  to  spend  some  more  years  of  labor,  and  shall  be  thankful  if  I  see  the  sjs- 
^m  fairly  begun  in  an  open  pathway  which  will  eventually  benefit  both  Africa 
and  EngUnd.'' 

Since  his  volume  was  published  Dr.  Livingstone  has  been 
greatly  encouraged  in  his  plans  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianit}''  in  Africa.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  he  has  al- 
ready set  out  for  the  scene  of  his  former  labors,  fortified  with 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government  as  its  consul,  and 
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provided  with  all  the  necessary  means  for  investigations 
upon  an  extended  scale,  including  competent  companions  and 
a  steamer  of  light  draught  for  interior  navigation.  The  civil- 
ized world  will  watch  with  intense  interes  this  future  progress, 
and  Christendom  will  pray  that  his  discoveries  may  tend 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  age,  the  abolition  of 
African  Slavery. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  aimed  in  this  Article  merely  to  present  a  general 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  works  before  ns.  We  have  avoided 
extended  comment  upon  the  questions  in  natural  ^ience,  and 
especially  in  physical  geography,  which  are  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  volumes,  although  we  are  aware  that  the  light 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  structure  of  the  African  con- 
tinent by  all  the  recent  travelers,  modifies  in  many  respects 
the  opinions  and  theories  which  have  before  been  entertained. 
If  such  a  man  as  Professor  Guyot  would  present,  in  a  con- 
nected form,  the  generalizations  which  may  be  deduced  from 
the  facts  now  collected,  he  would  render  a  valuable  service, 
not  only  to  science,  but  to  humanity.  We  have  looked  in 
vain  in  the  newly  published  volume  of  the  *  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,'  for  the  article  on  ^  Africa '  presented 
at  Montreal,  and  we  are  not  alone  inlioping  that  the  learned 
author  of  *  the  Earth  and  Man '  will  yet  present  to  the  public 
his  views  upon  a  subject  now  engrossing  so  much  attention. 

We  have  three  concluding  observations  to  make : 

1.  Both  Barth  and  Livingstone  agree  in  testifying  to  the 
fertility  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  They  show  the  ease  with 
which  the  inland  productions  maybe  brought  to  the  seaboard 
by  those  natural  highways  of  commerce,  the  Niger  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Zambesi  on  the  other. 

2.  They  are  both  convinced  that  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  a 
domestic  institution,  and  as  a  branch  of  foreign  commerce, 
can  never  be  eradicated  till  the  value  of  man,  in  his  original 
home,  is  elevated  by  that  increasing  necessity  for  labor  which 
the  introduction  of  commerce  will  produce.  Traders  must 
ent^r  Africa,  must  demand  the  fruits  of  industry  in  the  pro- 
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dace  of  the  soil,  and  give  in  return  the  comforte  and 
of  civilized  coiiDtries.  There  must  be  an  exchange  o 
materials  of  the  Africans  for  the  useful  manufactui 
foundry  and  the  loom,  which  Europe  and  America  sta 
to  supply. 

3.  Each  assures  us,  Dr.  liviDgstone  perhaps  1 
strongly  of  the  two,  that  Christianity  cannot  be  w: 
tended  among  these  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo 
this  slavery  expelling  commerce  is  established,  and  tl 
tages  of  civilization  become  thus  diffused.  Both  bel 
Africa  will  not  always  be  separated  from  the  acti^ 
and  that  the  day  when  its  inhabitants  shall  be  delive 
bondage — physical,  mental  and  spiritual, — ^will  be  has 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Europeans  and  Americans  to 
commercial  relations  with  the  various  chieftains  an< 
stations  where  a  really  legitimate  commerce  can  be  cc 

Accepting  these  opinions,  let  us  award  to  the  1 
at  whose  labor  of  years  we  have  now  glanced,  a  t 
grateful  admiration  for  the  heroism,  perseverance,  an 
nial,  displayed  in  these  protracted  explorations  ;  let  u 
age  all  well  projected  enterprises  on  the  part  of  our 
other  civilized  governments,  for  the  further  revelatioi 
unknown  continent;'  and  let  us,  as  intelligent  C 
conscious  of  the  blight  which  slavery  casts  upon  our  c 
stand  ready  to  aid  by  our  sympathies,  and  our  contr 
the  work  of  civilization  now  germinating  in  Africa 
cause  that  where  the  mart  is  established,  the  Cross  be 
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Art.  VL— dr.  TAYLOR  AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 

Memorial  qf  Nathmiiel  W.  Taylor^  D.  D.  Three  Sermons :  by 
Leonabd  Bacon,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Center  Church  ;  Sam- 
uel W.  S.  DunoN,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  North  Church  ; 
George  P.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  New 
Haven :  Thomas  H.  Pease. 

There  stands  upon  our  table  a  bust  which,  had  we  seen  it 
for  the  first  time  in  the  ^  Hall  of  the  Philosophers,'  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Kome,  would  have  divided  our 
attention  with  the  busts  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  extraor* 
dinary  breadth  and  hight  of  the  forehead,  the  depth  of  arch  in 
the  brow,  the  fine  symmetry  of  the  features,  the  stamp  of 
intellectuality  and  of  benignity  upon  the  face,  would  have  com* 
manded  the  homage  we  instinctively  render  to  greatness. 
That  homage  is  not  in  the  least  abated  by  the  fact  that  this 
bust,  which,  if  unknown,  might  stand  unchallenged  in  the 
hall  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  is  known  to  be  that  of 
an  ethical  philosopher  seated  in  the  chair  of  Christian  theology 
in  a  school  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  those  who  know 
what  an  intellect  was  enthroned  within  it,  and  what  a  soul 
looked  out  through  its  portals,  the  ages  could  add  no  weight  of 
dignity  to  that  brow.  But  the  brain  does  not  throb  beneath 
this  arch,  the  eyes  do  not  speak  from  these  sockets,  the  words 
of  wisdom  and  of  power  will  not  flow  from  these  lips ;  and  we 
turn  away  from  the  bust,  to  remember  sadly,  that  all  which  it 
would  picture  is  now  cold  as  the  marble  of  the  sculptor. 

Upon  the  wall  of  our  study  is  a  portrait,  in  which  the 
engraver's  art  has  well  preserved — what  the  sculptor  cannot 
give — ^the  life-expression  of  the  same  countenance.  The  fore- 
head, the  brow,  the  mouth,  the  symmetry  of  feature  are  here, 
as  given  in  the  bust ;  and  beside,  the  eye  illuminating  the  face, 
and  speaking  from  the  inner  depths  of  the  soul,  and  an  outline 
of  the  person,  showing  a  vigor  of  the  muscular  system  pro- 
portionate to  the  development  of  the  brain.    But  this  is  the 
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conntenance  in  repose ;  and  years  of  8tndy,  and  physical  infir- 
mities, have  traced  upon  it  their  ineffaceable  ridges  and  depres- 
sions.   This  picture  will  not  bring  to  as  the  man  we  seek. 

We  go  back  a  few  days,  and  stand  with  venerable  and 
reverend  men — ^the  teachers  of  our  youth,  the  friends  and 
counselors  of  riper  years — by  the  yet  unclosed  coffin  ;  and 
look  with  lingering  gaze,  upon  the  repose  of  a  great  soul  in 
death.  All  trace  of  labor  and  of  suffering  has  passed  away ; 
and  that  forehead  in  its  serene  majesty,  and  those  lips  with 
their  voiceless  sweetness,  still  '  rule  us  from  the  sceptered  urn.' 
But  in  this  very  room,  where  the  relation  of  Disciple  was 
absorbed  in  the  higher  relation  of  Friend,  and  where  in 
familiar  conversation,  the  Teacher  and  the  Preacher  were  lost 
in  a  childlike  enthusiasm  for  tmth  and  its  discoveries, — in  this 
room  so  animated  by  his  presence  that  he  lives  in  its  every 
object — we  cannot  accept  the  silent  though  majestic  impress 
of  death,  as  the  permanent  recollection  of  him  whom  we  shall 
meet  on  earth  no  more. 

We  go  back  a  little  earlier,  to  look  upon  that  countenance 
made  wan  and  sallow  by  disease,  and  to  listen  to  that  voice 
broken  and  hesitating  through  weakness  and  pain ;  and  though 
the  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  the  intellectual  force  abated,  as  he  con- 
verts his  bolstered  bed  into  a  didactic  chair,  and  with  clear 
discrimination  and  earnest  emphasis  recapitulates  the  grand 
points  of  Gospel  truth  elaborated  in  his  lectures — ^we  cannot 
bear  to  cherish  the  image  of  moral  and  intellectual  strength 
overmastering  physical  weakness,  as  the  abiding  impression  of 
the  departed  sage. 

We  must  go  back  more  than  twenty  years,  and  look  upon 
him  in  his  manly  vigor,  as  with  an  eye  tliat  riveted  whomsoever 
it  glanced  upon,  and  a  voice  that  reverberated  like  a  deep-toned 
bell,  and  an  earnestness  that  glowed  through  every  feature  and 
fiber  of  the  man,  he  first  stirred  our  mind  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing argument  and  pathos  of  his  sermons,  or  lifted  us  up  into 
mid-heaven  by  the  magnificent  sweep  and  attraction  of  his 
lectures.  An  older  pupil  of  his,  at  our  side,  insists  that  to 
know  Dr.  Taylor  as  he  was,  we  should  be  able  to  go  back 
forty  years,  and  listen  to  him  as  he  came  fresh  from  the  pulpit 
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Centre  Church  to  the  chair  of  Theology  in  Yale 
;  that  only  his^r*^  class  can  fully  appreciate  his  vigor 
;ht,  his  reach  of  intellect,  and  his  power  of  inspiring 
>  tread  with  him  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  divine 
^nd  one  of  his  latest  pupils  insists,  that  no  one  of  all 
^-six  classes  could  ever  have  known  him  so  fresh,  so 
,  so  earnest,  so  clear,  so  thorough,  so  profound,  as  did 
e  circle  who  gathered  in  his  parlor  to  read  together 
res,  and  then  listen  to  his  exposition.  There  could  be 
ir  tribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  of  the 
than  these  rival  claims  of.  pupils  nearly  forty  years 
Lch  to  have  known  him  best,  and  to  have  loved  him 
^^o  bust  or  picture  can  ever  compare  with  the  likeness 
d  in  these  living  hearts. 

}cret  of  this  power  over  other  minds  lay  in  certain  in- 
1  and  moral  qualities  which  were  happily  combined  in 
or.  To  comprehend  it  we  must  bring  him  before  us 
Brson,  his  antecedents,  his  manner,  and  his  teaching, 
to  his  biographer  the  minute  record  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
),  we  take  him  as  we  find  him  in  the  maturity  of  his 
when  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  theological  in- 
I.  He  came  to  that  work  directly  from  the  laboi-s  of 
dt  and  an  important  pastoral  charge,  which  for  ten 
s  had  fulfilled  with  great  acceptance  and  success, 
e  to  it  without  a  personal  experience  of  a  course  of 
a  Theological  Seminary  ; — for  the  oldest  Seminary  in 
gland — ^now  the  oldest  living  institution  of  Theology 
)untry — was  established  but  one  year  before  he  began 
h,  and  he  finished  his  course  of  preparation  for  the 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  Dwight. 
3  to  that  work  because  he  was  called  to  it,  not  only  by 
poration  of  Yale  College,  but  by  the  voice  of  his 
L  in  the  ministry  who  knew  his  gifts,  and  by  the  voice 
'  in  the  community  who  felt  that  the  powers  of  logic 
nence  which  were  so  effective  in  the  pulpit,  should  be 
)loyed  in  training  others  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
imong  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Taylor  as  an  instructor 
>gy,  we  must  place  his  experience  as  a  pastor,  and  the 
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success  of  his  ministry  achieved  in  circnnistances  of  great 
difficulty  and  responsibility,  by  a  diligent  and  earnest  study  of 
divine  truth,  and  by  an  intense  and  prayerful  application  to 
the  work  of  saving  souls  through  that  truth.  Himself  the 
grandson  of  a  minister,*  who  fulfilled  half  a  century  in  the 
pastoral  office,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  leading  divines  and  tlie  theological  discussions  of  the 
day,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  for  two  years  his 
amanuensis  and  confidential  friend, — ^he  entered  the  ministry 
with  strong  predilections  for  theological  inquiry.  His  personal 
experience  had  acquainted  him  with  the  difficulties  sometimes 
felt  by  honest  minds  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  finding  that  these  difficulties  grew  out  of  human  theories 
rather  than  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  he  had  solved 
them  for  himself  by  patient  thought,  and  therefore  felt  the 
more  competent  to  solve  them  for  others  in  the  alembic  of  his 
logic.  He  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the 
process  of  intelligent  logical  conviction ;  and  believing  that 
God  '  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,'  he  entered  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  with  a  confidence  in  its  power  to  convince,  which 
made  him  strong  and  earnest  in  every  sermon. 

Although  he  had  not  cultivated  the  mere  graces  of  oratory, 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  richness  and 
power  of  his  voice,  required  few  of  the  accessories  of  art  in 
public  speaking.  Jet  black  hair  set  back  from  the  forehead 
and  curling  about  the  neck,  an  eye  so  dark  that  its  flashes  were 
like  lightning  from  a  cloud,  and  yet  soft  as  summer  showers, 
a  brow  suggestive  of  capacity  and  of  thought,  lips  that  seemed 
to  catch  their  expression  from  the  truths  he  uttered,  tones  that 
rolled  like  the  bass  of  an  organ  or  quivered  like  the  notes  of  a 
lut€,  with  the  depth  and  variety  of  thought  and  emotion,  a 
countenance  so  open  that  one  could  read  in  it  all  the  sincerity, 
the  earnestness,  and  the  affectionateness  of  the  speaker's  soul — 
these  were  the  natural  and  fit  accessories  of  one  who  personi- 
fied, as  nearly  as  any  man  of  our  time,  the  union  of  strength 

*  ReT.  Nathaniel  Taylor  of  New  Milford,  Conn. 
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and  of  tenderness  in  the  Gospel.  Sucl\  was  the  Mr.  Taylor  who 
in  1812,  with  a  difSdence  which  the  encouragement  of  Dr. 
D wight  could  hardly  overcome,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  was 
installed  over  the  church  which  the  brief  but  fervid  ministry 
of  Moses  Stuart  had  aroused  from  a  semi-Arminian  lethargy, 
without  fully  renovating  its  practical  theology.*  He  entered 
upon  the  work  of  preaching  with  a  rare  enthusiasm.  His 
sermons  were  shaped  for  doctrinal  instruction,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  the  intellect  with  well-compacted  logic ;  but 
they  were  always  aimed  directly  at  the  conscience,  which,  at 
the  close,  they  would  charge  with  tlie  full  battery  of  argu- 
ment which  was  then  connected  and  condensed  into  one  fervid 
appeal.  Toward  this  end  the  whole  progress  of  discussion 
marched  with  an  invincible  unity.  These  sermons  were  the 
product  of  elaborate  thought.  The  young  pastor  gave  his  first 
attention  to  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  He  loved  to  discuss 
beforehand  the  subjects  of  his  sermons  ;  to  start  up  objections 
to  the  doctrine  he  proposed  to  treat,  in  order  that  he  might 
discuss  it  more  thoroughly  ;  he  would  go  over  a  sermon  again 
and  again,  with  a  view  to  make  it  clearer  and  stronger  ;  and 
af):er  preaching,  he  would  again  discuss  it  in  familiar  pastoral 
calls,  with  a  view  to  confirm  its  argument  and  impression. 

The  effect  of  such  sermons,  especially  of  sermons  upon  the 
doctrines  of  depravity,  regeneration,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  was  to  arouse  many  to  thoughtfulness,  and  some  to  oppo- 
sition. In  after  years.  Dr.  Taylor  loved  to  tell  of  having 
^preached  men  out  of  the  meeting  house.'  One  Monday 
morning,  a  knot  of  gentlemen  gathered  in  a  drug  store,  called 
in  the  Doctor,  who  was  passing,  to  tell  him  that  '  they  were 
getting  plasters  to  cure  the  sores  of  sermon-burns  he  had 
given  them  the  day  before.'  Great  revivals  attested  the 
power  of  such  preaching  to  convince  and  persuade  ;  revivals 
in  which  many  of  the  most  intelligent,  moral,  and  influential 
persons  in  the  community,  were  hopefully  converted  to  Christ. 
The  quiet  and  solemnity  of  these  seasons  of  revival,  showed 
that  the  work,  while  extensive  and  powerful,  was  one  of  intel- 

•  SevB  Dr.  Bacon,  "  A  rash  man,  or  a  man  of  only  moderate  power  in  the  pulpit, 
would  have  been  wholly  unfit  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis."  p.  5. 
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ligent  convictioD,  and  not  a  mere  emotional  excitement.  Such 
scenes  disciplined  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  preacher  in  that 
system  of  evangelical  doctrine  whose  fniits  were  so  abundant 
and  so  precious.  It  was  from  that  discipline,  superinduced 
upon  his  native  logical  habit,  his  apt  training  in  metaphysics 
and  theology,  and  hi«  severely  philosophical  method  of  sermon- 
izing, that  Dr.  Taylor,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  came  to  tlie 
new  chair  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College.  lie  never 
lost  the  impulse  of  those  ten  years  of  pastoral  labor.  He  kept 
alive  his  interest  in  preaching,  by  supplying  vacant  pulpits  in 
and  around  New  Haven  ;  and  he  shaped  his  lectures  and  his 
whole  system,  in  his  own  thoughts  and  in  the  thoughts  of  his 
students,  for  the  one  grand  end  of  converting  sinners  to  Christ 
The  first  aim  of  Dr.  Taylor  as  an  instructor,  was  to  reduce 
his  own  knowledge  of  divine  truth  into  the  form  of  a  science; 
and  then  by  the  most  free  and  familiar  discussion,  to  lead  his 
students  to  accurate  discrimination  in  the  statement  and  proof 
of  doctrines.  His  daily  lecture  was  an  animated  scene.  At 
tlie  first,  it  was  mainly  conversational.  His  earlier  pupils  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  his  mind  in  constructing  that  system  of 
divinity  which  afterwards  gained  so  much  notoriety  in  New 
England,  and  which  even  invaded  the  staid  formularies  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  him  the  powers  of  analysis  and 
of  synthesis  were  in  happy  'combination  ; — a  keen  percep- 
tion analy;£ed  the  meaning  of  words  and  die  relations  of  ideas 
to  the  last  degree ;  a  vigorous  logic  grasped  all  related  truths, 
and  wrought  them  into  a  system  of  indestructible  unity; 
and  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  truth,  invested  his  most  dry 
and  abstract  logical  forms  with  the  glow  and  vigor  of  living 
realities.  As  by  degrees  he  wrote  out  his  lectures,  he  still 
retained  the  conversational  discussion  at  the  close  of  each, 
opening  himself  in  the  freest  manner  to  the  criticisms  and  in- 
quiries of  his  students.  The  grand  climax  of  the  lecture — 
which  always  resembled  the  finale  of  an  orchestral  symphony, 
when  all  the  instruments  combine  in  one  overpowering  impe- 
tus of  sound — was  immediately  followed  by  a  review  of  its 
leading  features,  in  more  familiar  discourse.  Every  student  of 
Dr.  Taylor  will  remember,  how,  at  the  close  of  some  high  ar- 
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gnment,  he  would  lay  aside  his  manuscript,  throw  back  his 
spectacles,  take  out  the  unfailing  tobacco-box,  and  witli  that 
indescribable  expression  of  confidence  in  what  lie  had  uttered, 
and  yet  of  frankness  and  kindness  toward  the  difficulties  of 
his  pupils,  would  say  *  Til  hear  you,  nov)  /'  and  then  for  one, 
two,  or  even  three  hours,  would  answer  every  question, — 
sometimes  kindling  into  animated  discussion,  sometimes  hit- 
ting the  point  by  one  pithy  sentence,  an  anecdote,  an  illustra- 
tion, or  a  witticism, — always  patient  and  kind,  though  always 
quick  to  perceive  and  prompt  to  answer  whatever  really  de- 
served the  consideration  of  the  class.  Once,  and  once  only, 
do  we  remember  to  have  seen  him  vexed  by  the  pertinacious 
attempts  of  a  student '  to  entangle  him  in  his  talk.'  The  sub- 
ject had  reference  to  the  meaning  of  words,  as  determined  by 
the  context.  In  ttie  course  of  the  discussion,  a  student  who 
was  more  famed  for  words  than  for  wisdom,  and  who  had  put 
many  irrelevant  questions,  asked,  '^  what  sense  is  there  in  what 
Solomon  says, '  Answer  a  fool  according  \o  his  folly,  and  an- 
swer not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  ?'  "  The  Doctor  instantly 
rejoined,  "  There's  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  the  preceding  verse, 
— a  rod  for  ihefooVs  hack  /" 

The  frank  and  hearty  intercourse  of  Dr.  Taylor  with  his  stu- 
dents, both  in  the  lecture-room  and  out  of  it,  attached  them  to 
him  with  an  affection  which  bordered  upon  enthusiasm.  They 
had  but  to  be  interested  in  theology,  to  win  his  heart.  Indif- 
ference and  stupidity  upon  the  high  themes  which  engrossed 
his  thoughts,. he  could  not  endure;  but  no  amount  of  igno* 
ranee  or  of  perplexity  could  weary  him,  where  he  discovered 
an  honest  and  earnest  mind  seeking  the  truth.  The  daily  at- 
trition of  young,  crude,  and  eager  minds  with  his  great  and  dis* 
ciplined  intellect,  was  of  the  highest  benefit  to  them  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  intellectual  gymnastics ;  while  it  served  also  to  keep 
his  mind  ever  fresh  and  wakeful.  Students  who  came  to  Dr. 
Taylor's  lecture-room  from  Seminaries  where  etiquette  toward 
the  professors  was  made  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  not  re- 
citations only,  but  even  prayer-meetings,  were  conducted  by 
immemorial  routine,  were  amazed  to  find  that  they  were  at  liber- 
ty to  put  any  question  openly  to  their  instructor,  and  tliis  without 
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the  formality  of  riging !  The  secret  of  Dr.  Taylor's  power 
over  the  minds  of  his  stadents,  lay  in  the  fact,  that,  being  per- 
fectly clear,  strong,  and  consistent  in  his  own  convictions  of 
truth,  be  was  never  afraid  either  of  himself  or  of  them. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  consider  the  elements  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  system.  Before  his  day,  there  had  been  published  in 
Kew  England  only  two  works  which  aimed  at  a  complete  sys- 
tematic exhibition  of  theology.  These  were  Hopkins's  *  System 
of  Divinity,'  and  Dwight's  Theology.  The  two  Edwardses 
and  Smalley,  had  each  elaborated  certain  points  in  theological 
science,  with  singular  ability.  The  treatises  of  the  elder  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will,  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  on  God's  End  in 
Creation,  and  on  Original  Sin  ;  the  discourses  of  the  second 
Edwards  upon  the  Atonement,  and  his  controversial  essays  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  on  Moral  Agency,  and  on  Future  Pun- 
ishment ;  the  sermons  of  Smalley  on  '  The  consistency  of  a 
sinner's  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  unalterable  obligar 
tion,  and  highest  honor,  of  the  original  law  of  works,'  and  on 
^The  Sufficiency  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ  for  the  Salvation 
of  all  men ;'  and  the  brief,  clear,  and  pungent '  Remarks '  of 
this  great  Connecticut  divine,  upon  '  The  essence  and  sum  total 
of  all  sin ;'  '  The  origin  and  influential  cause  of  all  moral 
evil ;'  and  on  ^  The  Inability  of  man,'  as  consisting  in  ^  the 
mere  want  of  a  willing  mind ;' — these  and  other  contributions 
of  the  masters  of  New  England  divinity,  have  passed  into  our 
permanent  theological  literature.  Yet  the  writings  of  Smal- 
ley and  of  the  Edwardses,  contain  only  the  di^ecta  membra 
of  a  theological  system,  with  no  attempt  to  classify  these  into 
a  science.  Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  a  formal  *  system  of  divinity,' 
which  occupies  about  one-sixth  part  of  his  works  as  published 
by  the  Congregational  Board.  Dr.  Dwight  arranged  his  doc- 
trinal sermons  in  the  order  of  a  theological  system.  The  for- 
mer is  imperfect  by  reason  of  its  brevity  ;  the  latter  by  reason 
of  its  rhetorical  redundance.  Both  fail  iii  their  method  of 
classification  and  development.  Dr.  Hopkins  begins  his  sys- 
tem with  the  discussion  of  man's  need  of  a  revelation,  and 
from  this  proceeds  at  once  to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  reli- 
gion.   Dr.  Dwight  opens  his  theological  discourses  with  an 
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inquiry  concerniog  the  being  and  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
throughout  his  system,  intenningles  the  teachings  of  Natural 
and  of  Sevealed  Beligion. 

The  grand  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system  is,  that  it  be- 
gins with  Man — ^the  human  mind — as  the  true  and  indeed  the 
only  possible  starting  point,  in  a  science  of  theology.  He  held 
that  *  every  tme  proposition  in  Theology,  resolves  itself  ulti- 
nu^ly  into  some  necessary  cognition  or  judgment  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ;'^  that  is,  the  human  mind  by  its  very  constitu- 
tion is  '  a  knower ;'  it  can  and  does  know  certain  things ; 
there  are  certain  cognitions,  judgments,  or  beliefs,  which  the 
mind  necessarily  gives  as  true ;  and  from  these  first  truths  all 
propositions  which  are  entitled  to  be  received  as  true,  must  be 
derived.  Hence  no  knowledge  or  belief  iti  theology  can  exist 
as  true,  which  does  not  ultimately  rest  in  those  first  principles 
which  the  human  mind  necessarily  gives  as  true.  The  human 
mind  does^  and  by  its  very  nature  mtuit  know  something  ;  it  is 
capable,  within  certain  limits,  of  attaining  to  '  the  certainty  of 
imcontradicted  knowledge ;'  it  is  capable  of  forming  cogni- 
tions or  judgments  which,  in  its  circumstances,  are  infallible  ; 
and  it  must  accept  these  cognitions  as  the  first  truths  or  prin- 
ciples of  all  its  knowledge,  or  it  cannot  really  know  anything. 
Startling  as  these  propositions  may  appear  to  persons  not  ac- 
customed to  mental  analysis  and  reflection,  they  must  com- 
mand assent,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  province  of  a  true  science 
are  understood.  In  a  few  pellucid  sentences,  such  as  he  often 
Tised  to  express  his  profoundest  thoughts.  Dr.  Taylor  thus  de. 
fines  all  science,  whether  of  the  mind  itself,  or  of  external  na- 
ture.    We  italicize  the  essential  points  of  the  definition. 

*  Science  is  the  sole  product  of  the  human  intellect  employ- 
ed, in  the  form  of  unusual  reflection,  upon  the  objects  of  its 
knowledge.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  the  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  but  the  knowledge  itself  of  these 

*  It  is  not  oar  pnrpoM  to  present  Dr.  Taylor's  system  in  detail  Any  review 
of  that  system,  to  be  just,  must  be  based  upon  his  own  written  works  as  these 
■hall  beissned  from  the  press.  We  give  this  outline  from  our  own  knowledge, 
aided  at  some  points  by  some  of  his  manxiscript  lectures  temporarily  in  our 
bsuids.    Where  his  exact  words  are  given,  single  quotation  marks  are  used. 
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diingB ;  nor  is  it  merely  this  knowledge  as  consisting  of  that 
variety  of  cognitions  which  constitute  it ;  but  it  is  these  cogni- 
tions, defined^  distinguished^  classified.  The  objects  of  science 
are  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  mind  gives  the  knowl- 
edge of  them,  and  science  is  tliis  knowledge  perfected  by  re- 
fiection  in  the  forms  of  definition,  analysis,  comparison,  and 
classification.'  This  statement  carries  its  own  evidence  within 
itself.  AH  science  rests  in  the  knowledge  whibh  the  mind  pos- 
sesses of  the  objects  of  that  science.  Whenever  anything  is 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  these  objects  already  existing  in 
the  mind,  this  is  incorporated  into  the  science  by  adjusting  it 
to  -that  previous  knowledge,  by  means  of  analysis,  compari- 
son, and  classification.  K  the  object  of  science  be  the  mind 
itself,  then  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  science  must 
be  gained  by  reflection  ;  for  it  is  only  by  reflection  that  the 
mind  can  know  itself.  If  the  science  relates  to  objects  exter- 
nal to  the  mind,  then  in  whatever  way  the  knowledge  or  the 
belief  which  the  mind  accepts  as  knowledge  enters  the  mind, 
the  science  of  those  objects  mast  be  made  up  of  the  knowl' 
edge  which  the  mind  really  has  concerning  them.  This  knowl- 
edge adjusted  by  reflection, '  knowledge  known  over  again,'  di- 
gested, classified,  as  to  its  primary  cognitions,  together  with  the 
combinations  and  deductions  which  the  logical  faculty  makes 
from  these — ^this  and  this  only — constitutes  a  true  science. 
Hence,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  ^  to  man,  the  only  ultimate 
source  of  knowledge  and  ultimate  umpire  of  truth,  is  the  know- 
ing mind.'  Hence,  to  know  God,  man  must  know  himself. 
We  must  know  what  spirit  is,  from  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  attributes,  in  order  to  form  any  conception  of  an 
Infinite  Spirit.  President  Edwards  says  expressly,  "  If  any 
respect  to  the  Divine  Being  is  of  importance,  then  speculative 
points  are  of  importance ;  for  the  only  way  whereby  we  know 
what  he  is^  is  by  specul<iHofi.^^*  Sir  William  Hamilton  says, "  If 
men  are  really  to  know  aught  else,  the  human  faculties,  by 
which  alone  tliis  knowledge  may  be  realized,  must  be  studied 
for  themselves,  in  their  extent  and  in  their  limitations.    To 

*  GbaerTations  on  Mysteries  of  Smptore.   No.  18. 
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know — ^we  mtist  understand  our  instrument  of  knowing.  Know 

•thyself,  is  in  fact  a  heavenly  precept,  in   Christianity  as  in 

heathenism.    And  this  knowledge  can  be  compassed  only  by 

reflection — only  from  within We  can  know  Ood  only 

as  we  know  ourselves.^^* 

This  is  no  invention  of  modem  philosophy.  Some  dieolo- 
gians  assert  that  the  being  of  God  is  undemonstrable.  But 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  assumed  as  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  being  and  the  spirituality  of  God 
are  demonstrable,  even  by  the  heathen,  from  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind — ^'the  off«pring  of  God.^ 

In  declaring  the  mind  itself  to  be  '  tlie  ultimate  source  of 
knowledge,  and  the  ultimate  umpire  of  truth  to  man,'  Dr. 
Taylor  did  not  minister  to.  the  pride  of  human  reason,  nor 
claim  for  it  an  independence  of  divine  revelation.  On  the 
contrary,  regarding  man  as  the  offspring  and  the  image  of 
Qod,  he  felt  that  the  more  exalted  the  mind  of  man  in  its  own 
nature  and  attributes,  the  more  exalted  must  be  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Creator  of  such  a  mind.  Dr.  Emmons,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  *  the  Dignity  of  Man,'  says :  "  Though  man,  since 
the  fall,  comes  into  the  world  destitute  of  the  moral  image  of 
God,  yet,  in  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  his  nature,  he 
still  bears  the  natural  image  of  his  Maker.  His  soul  is  a 
transcript  of  the  natural  perfectiotis  of  the  Deity.  God  is  a 
spirit,  and  so  is  the  soul  of  man.  In  a  word,  man  is  the  living 
image  of  the  living  God,  in  whom  is  displayed  more  of  the 
divine  nature  and  glory,  than  in  all  the  works  and  creatures 
of  God  upon  earth. "t  Dr.  Woods  justly  observes,  that  "all 
our  particular  conceptions  of  God  may  be  found  to  take  their 
rise  from  the  conceptions  which  we  form  of  created  intelli- 
gences."^ That  capacity  and  necessity  of  self-knowledge  in 
order  to  all  knowledge,  which  are  given  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  surely  cannot  detract  from  the  glory 
of  the  Creator  of  that  mind,  or  transfA*  aught  of  that  glory 

*'I>i8cii88ioDa  on  Philosophy  and  Literatare.   Appendix  III,  Educational,  (0.) 
Am.  Edit.  p.  711. 

t  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  24. 
X  Works,  Vol.  1,  p.  210. 
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independently  to  the  creature.  The  Apostle  James  declares 
that  men,  not  only  man  originally,  but  all  men  are  ^made- 
after  the  similitude  of  God.'  Dr.  Taylor's  philosophy  and 
theology  accorded  with  that  saying,  'In  the  world  there  is 
nothing  great  but  man ;  in  man  there  is  nothing  great  but 
mind ;  in  mind  there  is  nothing  great  but  what  is  moral.' 

To  refer  all  our  knowledge,  even  the  knowledge  of  God, 
back  to  those  first  principles  which  the  human  mind  necessa- 
rily gives  as  true,  does  not  at  all  impair  the  authority  of 
divine  revelation.  On  this  point  Dr.  Woods  has  well  said, 
that  '^  the  implicitness  of  the  faitli,  which  we  are  in  any  case 
required  to  have  in  divine  revelation,  does  by  no  means  super- 
cede the  use  of  reason,  inasmuch  as  ei^eh  faith  is  grounded  in 
the  deliberate  and  full  conviction  of  reason^  that  divine  revelor 
tion  is  and  must  be  infallibly  truey*  The  necessity  of  a  rev- 
elation to  man  from  God,  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation,  the  evi- 
dences by  which  it  is  established,  both  external  and  internal, 
the  character  of  its  contents,  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning 
by  the  laws  of  language,  these  are  questions  which  present 
themselves  to  the  human  mind  as  being,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  sole  umpire  '  which,  in  the  true  use  of  its  high 
faculties,  must  invest  with  their  absolute  and  infallible  author- 
ity to.  man,  even  the  declarations  of  God  himself.'  lieoMn 
must  judge  of  the  evidences  of  revelation.  "When  the  fact  of 
a  divine  revelation  to  man  is  established,  reason  itself  de- 
mands that  all  the  declarations  of  that  Word  shall  be  received 
as  authorit-ative  and  infallible.  The  only  question  which  then 
remains  is  the  question  of  interpretation. 

Some  divines  have  taught  that,  although  human  reason  was 
originally  competent  to  know  God,  it  is  so  perverted  in  tlie 
posterity  of  Adam,  that  it  cannot  now  discover  God.  But  Dr. 
Taylor  shows  that  such  a  notion  is  suicidal.  You  decide  by 
reason^  that  reason  is  always  perverted  on  moral  subjects,  and 
therefore  has  no  authority.  Then  this  very  decision  must  bo 
a  perverted  decision,  and  entitled  to  no  authority ;  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.    Paul  teaches  a  different  philosophy  in  Romans 

•  WorkB,  Vol.  1,  p.  52. 
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i,  19-24,  What  was  his  speech  before  the  Areopagus,  but 
an  appeal  to  human  reason,  to  the  minds  of  heathen  against 
their  heathenism  ?  Dr.  Taylor  makes  a  fine  distinction  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  eyidence  upon  which  reason  may  rest  its 
decisions.  In  one  case  '  evidence  is  derived  only  from  reason, 
or  exclusively  of  any  from  revelation ;'  in  another  '  evidence 
is  derived  hf  reason  exclusively yr<w*  revelation,'  This  estab- 
lishes the  supreme  authoriM/  of  revelation  in  matters  of  which 
it  treats,  while,  at  the  same  time,  reason  alone  judges  of  the 
evidence  which  revelation  brings.  He  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  infallibility  of  a  first  truth  which  the  unperverted 
mind  must  everywhere  admit,  and  the  infallibility  of  a,  person 
who  claims  to  know  something  which  the  unperverted  reason 
of  mankind  generally  does  not  know  or  recognize.  He  who 
claims  infallibility,  must  prove^  not  merely  assert^  his  knowl- 
edge ;  and  then  the  infallibility  belongs  not  necessarily  to  him, 
bat  always  to  the  truth.  Philology  itself,  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  must  rest  ultimately  upon  reason.  As  Edwards 
says,  ^^  Gk>d  requires  us  to  understand  no  more  than  is  intelligi- 
bly revealed.  That  which  is  not  distinctly  revealed,  we  are 
not  required  distinctly  to  understand."^  Christ  himself  rested 
his  claims  upon  the  evidence  which  he  presented  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  he  came  forth  from  God.  ^^If  I  say  the 
truthy  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ?"  (John  viii,  46.)  You  know 
what  truth  is,  and  are  bound  to  obey  it  Again  he  said :  ^^  K 
I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if  I 
do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works;  that  ye 
may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 
Thus  both  the  internal  and  the  external  evidences  of  Christ's 
divine  Mission — ^the  nature  of  the  truth  he  uttered,  and  the 
miracles  he  wrought — ^were  submitted  to  the  human  mind  for 
its  decision.  As  a  teacher  of  theology.  Dr.  Taylor  here  fol- 
lowed closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master.  No  theologian 
has  ever  surpassed  him  in  a  profound  and  docile  reverence  for 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  no  theologian  has  ever 
wrought  out  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind  so 

*  Mysteries,  No.  14. 
VOL.  XVI.  26 
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grand  a  demonstratioB  of  man's  need  of  a  revelation  from 
God. 

Dr.  Taylor's  yiew  of  theological  science,  as  nltimately  rest- 
ing upon  those  first  principles  which  the  human  mind  neces- 
sarily gives  as  trne,  led  him  to  give  prominence  to  the  stady 
of  Mental  Philosophy  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  The- 
ology. He  felt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  and 
controversies  connected  with  tiie  science  of  theology  were 
metaphysical ;  and  that  these  arose  fit)m  the  want  of  re- 
flective knowledge,  from  the  misuse  of  language,  and  from 
the  unwillingness  of  philosophers  and  theologians  to  test  their 
supposed  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  human  consciousness  by 
the  consciousness  of  mankind  generally,  or  their  competent 
and  unperverted  judgment.  This  judgment  he  called  ^  Com- 
mon Sense,'  which  he  defined  to  be  ^  that  degree  of  intellect 
or  reason  which  is  common  to  mankind  ^nerally,  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  is  competent  to  make  true  decisions, 
and  which,  being  employed  without  perversion,  does  to  that 
extent,  actually  make  true  decisions.'  He  did  not  hold  that 
all  ministers,  much  less  all  private  Christians,  must  needs  be 
metaphysicians.  None  knew  better  than  he  how  to  carry  out 
the  maxim,  '^  think  with  the  wise  men,  talk  to  the  common 
people."  The  great  aim  of  all  his  teachings  was  to  have 
^  theology  brought  home,  by  the  Christian  ministry,  to  the 
bosoms  and  business  of  the  people,  in  the  instructions  of  the 
pulpit,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  parochial  visitation^.'  He 
held  that  the  comihon  sense  of  mankind  would  get  at  all  nec- 
essary truth  in  religion  by  a  direct  process  of  reasoning,  which 
only  a  patient  process  of  reflection  could  describe ;  but  that 
the  professed  teacher  of  reb'gion  should,  by  reflection  and 
analysis,  make  himself  so  familiar  with  mental  facts,  as  to 
comprehend  the  various  workings  of  the  mind,  and  to  know 
how  to  use  truth  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant if  he  would  meet  the  cavils  of  Deism  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Revelation,  and  of  Atheism  against  all  truth  con- 
cerning man  or  God.  Hence  he  insisted  upon  the  duty  of 
original  investigation  in  theology,  that  the  mind  might  know 
for  itself  the  foundations  of  its  faith.  He  detested  'diat 
bigotry  which  shuts  off  inquiry,  and  believes  the  more  firmly 
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the  less  reason  it  has  for  its  faith,  or  which  dogmatizes  for  lack 
of  argamenty  and  denounces  for  lack  of  charily;'  and  he 
cherished  a  broad  and  kindly  charity  towards  theologians  from 
whom  he  differed,  by  recognizing  ^  the  blessed  inconsisten- 
cies '  between  their  specukUwe  and  their  praaUeal  belief  in 
Christianity.  He  loved  as  brethren  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  true  at  heart,  though  false  in  head.  Still,  with  a  view  to 
an  intelligent  agreement  among  Christians,  as  well  as  for  the 
refutation  of  error,  Dr.  Taylor  urged  upon  his  students  the 
stndy  of  the  human  mind.  As  to  the  prejudice  against  meta- 
physics, he  was  wont  to  say  with  Edwards,  '^  the  question  is 
not  whether  what  is  said  be  metaphysics,  logic,  or  mathemat- 
ics, Latin,  French,  English  or  Mohawk,  but  whether  the  rea- 
soning be  good,  and  the  argument  conclusive." 

The  limits  of  this  Article  forbid  that  we  should  enter  upon  a 
detailed  examination  of  Dr.  Taylor's  mental  philosophy.  That 
work,  as  a  great  and  favorite  labor  of  his  life,  should  be  given 
to  the  world  as  he  wrote  and  re-wrote  it  with  a  view  to  perfec- 
tion. It  would  be  unjust  to  his  reputation  to  attempt,  from 
memory,  an  analysis  of  his  system;  and  no  reader  should 
judge  Dr.  Taylor  aa  a  metaphysician,  by  the  few  points  of  that 
system  which  we  barely  mention  in  the  most  disconnected 
way.  The  distinction  of  Intellect,  Susceptibility,  and  Will, 
80  widely  recognized  in  modem  philosophy,  especially  by 
Dngald  Stewart  and  the  French  Eclectic  school.  Dr.  Taylor 
developed  into  greater  prominence,  by  applying  it  to  the  solu- 
tion of  important  questions  in  Theology.  A  three-fold  division 
of  the  human  mind  as  to  its  elements  or  powers  is,  indeed,  as 
old  as  Plato.  These  he  defines  as  ro  Xt/i^nxov,  ro  Iv'tiufMirixov, 
•nd  fi  ^fMciMff.*  The  first  of  these  may  be  well  enou^  express- 
ed by  the  *  rational  principle,'  or  *  the  reasoning  faculty.' 
The  second  represents  in  general  the  seat  of  the  desires  and 
affections.  Plato  describes  this  as  aXo/HrWv,  ir-rational;  that 
part  of  the  soul  with  which  it  loves,  and  hungers  and  thirsts, 
and  is  borne  away  with  various  desires,  linked  with  certain 

•  RtpMie^  440,  E.  and  441,  A.  and  B.  Edit.  Tueb. ;  or  Book  IV.  C.  16,  Edit 
SteDlMUim. 
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pleasures  and  delights.*  This  answers  nearly  to  ^  the  efmeH- 
piscHU  appetite,^'  as  nsed  by  CSal^in,  and  by  some  old  Engltth 
theologians.  The  third  dirifflon  of  Plato  it  is  more  difficult  to 
define.  By  ci  BuiuaOg  he  does  not  appear  to  haye  meant  the 
ftnllj  the  electiye  power  of  the  mind,  bat  manly  ^piritj  or  that 
prindple  of  the  sonl  which  is  the  seat  of  courage,  q>irit,  anger. 
He  recommends  gymnastics  to  develop  this  spirited  part  of  ow 
natare.f  This  principle  instinctiTely  repels  the  soul  from 
.  what  is  base  and  wicked,  and  when  nncormpted,  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason,  yet  is  capable  of  being  perverted  into 
a  tyrannical  passion.^  The  mind  of  Plato  here  groped  after 
that  distinction  which  separates  those  mental  states  which 
prompt  to  volition,  both  from  reason  and  the  will.  The  shad- 
owy distinction  of  Plato  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  subtleties  of 
later  metaphysicians,  especially  of  the  schoolmen.  The  mind 
of  Calvin,  re-acting  from  these  subtleties,  while  admitting  as 
probable  the  division  of  the  soul  into  three  intellectual  facul- 
ties— ^the  understanding,  reason,  and  imagination — and  three 
appetUiffe  faculties — the  will,  the  irascible  faculty,  and  the 
concupiscible  faculty — ^yet,  *for  the  edification  of  piety,' 
simplified  the  faculties  of  the  soul  by  reducing  them  to  two — 
the  understanding  and  the  will.§  This  division  has  largely 
obtained  in  subseqaent  theology,  the  appetites  and  affections 
of  the  soul  being  included  under  the  term  will. 

Calvin,  however,  while  making  this  distinction  for  practical 
purposes  in  theology,  gave  his  approval  to  the  study  of  meta- 
physics.   ^'  All  curious  discussion  respecting  the  faculties  them- 

*  Rep.  439.  E.  f  ^P*  ^^-  ^  t  ^P*  ^1-  K  and  a 

§  '*!  admit  that  there  are  fire  senses,  which  Flaio  woidd  rather  call  orguiA,  by 
which  all  objects  are  couTeyed  into  a  common  sensory,  as  into  a  general  reposi- 
tory ;  that  next  follows  the  fancy  or  imagination,  which  discerns  the  objects  ap- 
prehended by  the  common  sensory ;  next  reason,  to  which  belongs  nnirend 
jodgnent ;  hutly,  the  understanding,  which  8tea<yiy  and  quietly  contemplates  die 
objects  reToWed  and  considered  by  reason.  And  thus  to  the  mideistandiig, 
reason,  and  imagination,  the  three  intellectual  faculties  of  the  soul,  correspond 
also  the  three  appetitive  ones — ^the  will,  whose  place  it  is  to  choose  those  things 
which  the  understanding  and  reason  propose  to  it ;  the  irascible  faculty  whkh 
embraces  the  things  offered  to  it  by  reason  and  imagination  ;  and  the  ooncupifld. 
ble  faculty,  which  apprehends  the  objects  presented  by  the  imagination  and  i 
tion."    CalTin:  Institutes,  R  1.  616. 
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selves,  I  leave  to  the  philosophers I  confess,  indeed, 

that  the  things  which  they  teach  are  true,  and  not  only  enter- 
taining to  be  known,  but  nseful  and  well-digested  by  them ; 
nor  do  I  prohibit  those  to  ho  are  desirous  of  learning  from  the 
ttudjf  of  themJ^*  The  mental  philosophy  of  the  Genevan 
reformer  was  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  sin, 
whether  in  Adam  or  in  his  descendants.  Dr.  Taylor  applied 
to  this  problem  that  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  mind,  which 
distinguishes  from  the  will  those  constitutional  states  or  pro- 
pensities which,  while  they  have  in  themselves  no  moral 
character,  ^prompt  to  those  acts  of  will  to  which  all  moral 
quality  pertains.'  Here  was  the  philosophical  solution  of  sin, 
according  to  the  inspired  philosophy  of  James.  "  Every  man 
is  tempted  [^  eum  effectUy  so  as  to  be  overcome,'  Bishop 
Sanderson,]  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  desire  (uro 
vifi  lAo^  Iri^fMo;)  and  enticed,  (i.  e.,  like  a  fish  caught  with 
a  hoit^  Then,  when  Desire,  Propensity,  hath  conceived, 
it  bringeth  forth  sin."  Wicliff  reads,  "  Each  man  is  tempted, 
drawn  and  stirred  of  lus  own  covering!'*  The  Geneva  version, 
"Every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own 
concupiscence,  and  is  enticed."  The  above  division  of  the 
mind  provides  for  this  inspired  philosophy  of  the  origin  of  sin 
in  the  human  mind.  It  provides,  also,  even  in  our  fallen  na- 
tore,  a  ground-work  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  for  its  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit  through  the  truth,  in  harmony  with 
its  own  freedom. 

Dr.  Taylor  had  mastered  the  treatise  of  President  Edwards 
on  the  Will,  as  few  have  had  either  the  capacity  or  the  patience 
to  do.  It  was  almost  his  'oade  meeum.  And  as  one  of  the  most 
important  ^  improvements  in  theology '  which  President  Ed- 
wards made,  was  in  the  more  exact  and  harmonious  definition 
of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  so  it  may  prove  hereafter,  that  the- 
ology owes  much  to  Dr.  Taylor  for  his  definition  of  the  nature 
of  the  will,  as  ^  the  free,  proximate,  responsible  power  of  moral 
action.'  But  were  we  to  enter  upon  that  topic  here,  we  should 
'  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.' 

The  point  in  which  Dr.  Taylor's  philosophy  is  most  likely  to 

•  Book  I,  c.  15. 
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be  controverted,  is  the  relation  of  Belf-loyb  to  right  moral  ac- 
tion. He  held  that  *  the  very  principle  of  self-love,  which  by 
mental  perversion,  leads  a  world  to  selfishness  and  the  volnn- 
nntarj  pursuit  of  individual  private  interest  at  the  sacrifice  of 
general  good,  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  primary  principle, 
which  nnperverted,  leads  to  that  disinterested  benevolence 
which  is  the  perfection  of  a  moral  being,  and  the  true  and 
only  source  of  the  perfect  happiness  of  others  and  of  himself.' 
But  this  principle,  though  made  more  prominent  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor than  by  theologians  who  preceded  him,  was  no  new  divini- 
ty of  the  New  Haven  school.  Says  Dr.  8malley,  "All  the  va- 
rious exercises  of  self-love  are  not  forbidden,  as  we  may  learn 
from  Christ's  exposition  of  the  whole  second  table  of  the  mo- 
ral law :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  a%  thysdf.  Nor  does 
any  man's  conscience  condemn  him  for  all  seeking  his  own 
good."*  The  younger  Edwards  says  upon  the  same  point, 
"  The  Scripture,  in  that  noted  text,  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,'  speaks  of  self-love.  It  is  as  if  it  had  said.  Thy 
love  to  thy  neighbor  shall  be  as  thy  love  to  thyself,  or  as  diy 
8elf4ove.^^\  Dr.  Edwards  also  claimed  the  distinction  between 
self-love  and  selfishness  as  one  of  his  father's  ^  improvements  in 
theology.' 

But  notwithstanding  this  vindication  of  self-love  by  some  of 
the  most  honored  and  illnstrious  names  in  the  Calvinistic  the- 
ology of  New  England,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  term  is 
unfortunate,  because  it  is  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
common  mind  will  confound  self-love  with  selfishness ;  and  it  is 
not  well  for  the  theologians,  and  certainly  not  for  the  preacher, 
to  describe  an  irmocxicus  constitutional  state  by  a  term  which 
would  represent  to  many  the  most  eml  and  mischieDous  vcltm- 
tary  state^  and  which  can  be  distinguished  from  selfishness  only 
by  metaphysical  analysis.  Much  of  the  prejudice  against  Dr. 
Taylor's  supposed  theory  of  human  nature,  has  been  owing  to 
his  free  use  of  a  term,  which,  though  sanctioned  in  the  same 
sense  by  Smalley  and  Edwards,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  perver- 
sion. Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  chapter  on  *  Disinterested  Affec- 
tion,':f   maintains  that  "moral  depravity  or  sin,  consists  in 

*  Appendix  to  Sermons,  Middletown  edit  p.  404.  f  Woriu,  toL  2,  p.  647- 

X  Works,  vol  1,  p.  878. 
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self-lave;  and  that  holiness  consistB  in  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, which  is,  in  the  nature  of  it  and  in  all  its  exercises, 
whollj  contrary  and  opposed  to  self-love."    Bat  he  immedi- 
atelj  adds,  that  ^^  a  desire  or  love  of  happiness,  or  a  capacity 
of  pleasnre  and  enjoyment,  and  of  being  pleased  with  and 
choosing  one  object  rather  tlian  another,"  is  ^^  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  moral  agent,  or  to  any  act  of  will  whatever,  imd 
is  oeither  self-love,  nor  disinterested  affection,  but  necessary  to 
both."    He  farther  speaks  of  that  ^^  regard  which  the  benevo- 
lent person  nvust  home  for  himsdf  ofui  his  interest  and  happi- 
nessj^^  and  which  ^^  is  necessarily  included  in  disinterested  af- 
fisction."    But  President  Edwards  defines  self-lave  as  ^^  a  man's 
regard  to  himself  with  respect  to  his  private  interest ;"  and  by 
^private  interest'  he  means  the  personal  pleasures  and  pains 
of  "the  sensitive  appetites,  a  sense  of  honor  and  contempt, 
external  beauly,  and  all  secondary  beauty,  &c. ;"  i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  Edwards,  self-love  consists  in  a  regard  to  one's  own  con- 
stitutional susceptibility  to  pleasure  or  pain.   But  stuih  a  desire 
or  love  of  happiness,  Dr.  Hopkins  admits  to  be  ^'  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  moral  agent,"  and  even  '^necessary  to  disin- 
terested affection."    It  is  plain  that  on  this  point,  Hopkins  dif- 
fered from  President  Edwards  more  in  the  terms  used  than  in 
the  thing  intended.    Dr.  Hopkins  says,  "  Self-love  consists  in 
a  moral  agent's  placing  his  happiness  in  what  he  views  as  his 
own  private  personal  interest,  and  in  nothing  else,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  interest  or  happiness  of  any  other  being,  and  in 
contradiction  to  it."    This  voluntary  and  supreme  regard  far 
(m/is  awn  jprivate  interest,  both  President  Edwards  and  Dr. 
Taylor  always  denounced  as  the  very  essence  of  sin.    But  this 
they  called  seljishnessj  a  perverted  and  supreme  self-love ;  while 
they  made  self-love  consist  in  that  involuntary  constitutionjd 
desire  of  happiness  which  belongs  to  tlie  very  nature  of  the 
mind,  which  in  itself  has  no  moral  character,  and  which  Hop- 
kins asserts  to  be  *'  necessary  to  disinterested  affection."  Those 
therefore  who  would  quarrel  with  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  of  self- 
love,  if  they  are  honest  in  interpreting  his  la/nguage^  and  will- 
ing to  use  terms  as  he  defines  them,  must  be  prepared  also  to 
quarrel,  not  only  with  Smalley  and  the  two  Edwardses,  but 
also  with  Dr.  Hopkins  himself.    Still,  while  this  doctrine  of 
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self-love  IB  BO  fully  recognized  by  the  standard  New  England 
divines,  we  must  regard  the  term  as  nnibrtnnate;  because, 
though  warranted  by  the  ^  second  great  commandment,'  and 
by  good  English  nsage,  it  is  so  liable  to  misunderstanding  and 
abuse. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  Dr.  Taylor's  system  at  this  point, 
one  must  keep  in  mind  also  his  theory  of  virtue  or  moral  recti- 
tude, as  consisting  in  a  supreme  regard  to  the  highest  good  of 
all.  This,  again,  was  no  novelty  of  the  Kew  Haven  school. 
Dr.  Edwards,  having  discussed  various  theories  of  virtue,  says, 
"  I  will  now  propose  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  foundation 
of  moral  obligation,  or  of  the  obligation  to  virtue.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  virtue  to  happiness — ^happiness  on  the  large  scale) 
or  happiness  to  the  intellectual  system,  and  the  happiness  of 
every  individual  being,  whose  happiness  is  not  inconsistent 
with  that  of  the  system."* 

Dr.  Hopkins  affirms  that  "  holiness  consists  in  disinterested 
benevolence,"  and  that  '^  the  great  object  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion, or  benevolence  to  being  in  general,  is  the  greatest  good 
of  the  whole." 

Dr.  Edwards  claims  it  as  one  of  his  father's  ^  improvements 
in  theology,'  that  he  [President  Edwards]  "proves  that  every 
voluntary  acUofij  which,  in  its  general  tendency  and  ultimate 
consequences,  leads  to  fiappiness — happiness  in  general^  hap- 
piness on  the  Ic^ge  scale — is  virtuous ;  and  that  every  snch  ac- 
tion, which  has  not  this  tendency,  and  does  not  lead  to  this 
consequence  is  vicious In  this  scheme  of  virtue  or  ho- 
liness," he  adds,  "  Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nal."t 

But  it  is  in  the  theology  of  Dr.  Dwight  that  we  find  this 
theory  of  virtue  most  conspicuous.  He  says :  "  The  true  na- 
ture of  virtue  is  well  described  in  this  definition :  the  lave  of 
doing  good;  or  the  love  of  promoting  happiness.  ...  Its  true 
excellence  lies  in  this:  that  it  is  the  voluntary^  wnd  only  sonree 
of  happiness  in  the  tmiverse.^^  He  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
distinction  between  self-love  and  selfishness,  as  tested  by  the 
nature  of  virtue.    "  In  aiming  at  our  own  happiness  there  is 

*  Works,  Tol.  2,  p.  641.  f  VoL  1,  p.  485. 
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DO  necessary  selfishneBs Ood  wills  onr  happiness.    It 

is  therefore  right,  it  is  virtnons^  in  ns  to  seek,  and  promote  it, 
both  here  and  hereafter.    In  this  conduct  there  is  no  selfish- 

nesB Selfishness  consists  in  a  pr^erence  of  ourselves  to 

others,  and  to  all  others ;  to  the  universe  and  to  God.    This  is 
sin ;  and  all  that  in  the  Scriptures  is  meant  by  sin."* 

Professor  Fisher,  in  his  felicitous  sketch  of  Dr.  Taylor's  life, 
narrates  the  following  incident.  When  in  college,  he  was 
twice  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  for  long  intervals  on  ac- 
count of  an  affection  of  the  eyes.  These  interruptions  had 
greatly  disheartened  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  by 
the  judicious  encouragement  of  Dr.  D wight,  ^^he  was  aroused 
and  inspired  with  fresh  zeal  for  intellectual  exertion.  In  his 
Senior  year,  he  read  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  before 
the  President,  an  Essay  on  the  Foundation  of  Virtue.  His 
classmates  who  had  pi*eceded  him,  had  failed  to  apprehend 
the  point  of  the  theme ;  and  the  President  had  observed  as 
each  of  them  finished,  that  they  did  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  after  Taylor  had  read,  the  President  remarked  with 
great  emphasis,  ^  tiiat  is  right,'  and  added  warm  words  of  com- 
mendation which  made  his  yonng  heart  beat  quick.  His  de- 
spondency was  over ;  and  to  this  event  he  attributed  not  only 
his  renewed  enthusiasm  but  also  the  direction  which  his  studies 
afterwards  took."  His  subsequent  intercourse  with  Dr.  Dwight 
as  a  stadent  in  theology,  and  as  his  amanuensis,  must  have 
quickened  and  invigorated  his  mind  in  the  study  of  moral  phi- 
losophy and  theology. 

If  from  these  fnndamental  questions  of  mental  and  moral 
science  we  ascend  to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  we 
shall  find  that  Dr.  Taylor  held  these  in  common  with  the  great 
masters  of  New  England  theology.  His  reputation  for  ortho- 
doxy has  suffered  mainly  from  the  zeal  of  some  of  his  pupils  in 
asserting  for  him  an  extent  of  innovation  and  of  discovery  in 
theological  doctrine  which  he  did  not  claim  for  himself.  While 
Dr.  Taylor  did  bring  to  light  most  important  truths  hitherto 
obscured  by  a  false  philosophy,  his  great  power  and  merit  as 
a  theologian  lay  in  the  clear  statement  of  known  truths,  and 

*  Sermon  Izxx. 
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the  laminous  arrangement  of  these  in  their  lo^cal  order.  He 
is  before  any  theologian  of  New  England  as  the  author  of  a 
true  and  proper  science  of  theology.  In  mental  phikaophy 
his  patient  analysis  and  profound  reflection  enabled  him  to  de- 
tect the  most  subtle  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  de- 
fine and  classify  its  powers  and  states  with  a  discrimination 
to  which  few,  even  with  the  help  of  his  definitions,  could  attain. 
But  he  did  not  rest  in  analysis  and  definition.  In  him  the  fac- 
ulty of  logical  construction  equaled  that  of  reflective  analysis. 
He  combined  the  several  truths  given  by  reflective  knowledge 
into  a  harmonious  system,  and  followed  out  fearlessly  their  logi- 
cal application  to  morals  and  theology.  Hence,  though  many 
isolated  truths  of  his  system  had  already  been  made  familiar 
by  his  predecessors  in  the  Galvinistic  divinity  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  attempts  had  been  made  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  that  divinity ;  Dr.  Taylor  was  the  author  of  a  system 
of  theology,  so  clearly  deflned  and  so  logically  compacted, 
that  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  worthy  to  be  called 
a  SoiENGB.  This  system  in  its  elements,  whether  new  or  old, 
and  in  its  method,  was  the  result  of  that  original  investigation 
which  he  enjoined  as  a  first  duty  of  the  theologian.  In  this 
love  of  independent  investigation,  Dr.  Taylor  strongly  resem- 
bled Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  in  his  day,  was  charged  with 
inventing  a  '^  New  Divinity,"  which  is  now  classed  with  the 
oldest  of  the  old.  Said  Hopkins,  the  very  Ajax  of  Calvinism 
against  Arminianism,  ^^  It  does  not  fright  me  at  all  to  be  told 
that  Arminians  understand  this  text  as  I  do.  For  who  would 
not  much  rather  join  with  the  grossest  Arminians,  so  far  as 
they  are  right,  tlum  with  the  most  orthodox  Oalviuists,  wherein 

they  are  wrong I  had  much  rather  publish  JVew  Divinr 

ity  than  any  other.  And  the  more  of  this  the  better — if  it  be 
bat  true.  Nor  do  I  think  any  doctrine  can  be  ^  too  strange  to 
be  true.'  I  should  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  write  if  I  had 
nothing  new  to  say."  In  reply  to  the  epithet  *  new  orthodoxy,' 
which  had  been  applied  to  his  views  by  an  opponent.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins said,  ^'  K  this  were  true,  I  see  not  what  reason  there  would 
be  to  make  such  a  great  outcry  about  it.  This  is  really  no  ev- 
idence against  tliese  doctrines.  It  is  at  l^SAt  possible^  that  there 
is  some  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  which  has  not  been  corn- 
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monlj  taaght;  yea,  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  writer 
since  the  apostlee ;  and  whenever  that  shall  be  discovered  and 
brought  ont,  it  will  be  new.  And  who  knows  bnt  that  some 
snch  new  discoveries  may  be  made  in  our  day  ?  If  so,  unhap- 
py and  very  guilty  will  be  the  man  who  shall  attempt  to  fright 
people,  and  raise  their  prejudices  against  it,  by  raising  the  cry 
of  New  Divinity,"* 

Dr.  Edwards  accounted  it  an  honor  to  his  illustrious  father 
that  he  had  made  ^  Impravemente  in  Theology  ;'  and  wrote 
an  essay  to  define  and  classify  those  'improvements.'    We 
shall  find  that  in  almost  every  single  point  of  his  system,  Dr. 
Taylor  is  sustained  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  standard 
divines  of  New  England.    Concerning  the  e£fect  of  Adam's 
sin  upon  his  posterity.  Dr.  Edwards  made  the  following  criti- 
cism upon  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  works :  '^  Dr.  Hopkins  considers  Adam's  sin  as  the  sin 
of  all  mankind,  and  supposes  that  his  posterity  were  coneidr 
wed  by  God  as  sinners  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin.    But 
God  is  not  deceived ;  he  does  not  consider  them  as  sinners, 
unless  they  really  be  sinners.    But  they  are  not  really  sin- 
ners, before  they  are  guilty  of  personal  sin."*    Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  argument  here  used,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Edwards,  no  human  being  is  really  a  sinner  be- 
fore he  is  guilty  of  personal  sin.    Dr.  Taylor  held,  that  '  all 
mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  are  bom  desti- 
tute of  holiness,  and  are  by  nature  totally  depraved ;'  i.  e.  the 
nniversality  of  depravity  in  the  human  race,  is  proof  that  it  is 
not  a  thing  of  accident,  of  circumstances,  or  of  imitation,  or  a 
result  of  vicious  education,  but  of  some  tendency  or  propen- 
sity of  nature,  and  that  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
Adam.    But  he  did  not  hold  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  are 
guiUy  of  his  sin,  or  are  punished  for  that  sin.    He  did  not  hold 
that  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  itedf  sinful ;  nor  '  that 
sin  pertains  to  anything  in  the  mind  which  precedes  all  con- 
scious mental  exercise  or  action,  and  which  is  neither  a  matter 
of  consciousness  nor  of  knowledge.'     But  he  did  hold  and 
teach,  that  'such  is  the  naPure  of  the  human  mind,  that  it 

•  Memoir^  Congregational  Boapd,  pp.  177-8.  \  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  p.  205, 
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becomes  the  occasion  of  nnivergal  sin  in  men,  in  all  the  appro- 
priate cireuniBtances  of  their  existence ;  and  that  therefore 
they  are  truly  and  properly  said  to  be  sinners  hy  naiuref 
and  he  further  held,  that  the  disturbed  state  of  constitutional 
susceptibility,  or  whatever  else  in  the  human  mind  thus 
becomes  the  universal  occasion  of  sin, — so  that  ^all  mem 
from  the  commencement  of  moral  agency  do,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  divine  grace,  sin,  and  only  sin,  in  all  their  moral 
conduct' — that  this  constitutional  state  of  the  human  mind, 
which  gives  in  every  human  being  the  moral  certaifiity  of  sin 
in  the  first  moral  act  and  in  every  subsequent  act  until  the 
heart  is  renewed  by  grace,  is  ^  in  oansequencs  of  Adam^a  m.' 
But  sin  itself.  Dr.  Taylor  regarded  as  the  voluntary  and 
supreme  ^preference  of  one's  self  to  all  others--of  some 
inferior  good  to  God.'  Sin  lies  in  this  governing  purpose  of 
edfiehnese^  this  supreme  and  permanent  principle  of  action. 
This  view  of  sin,  which  Dr.  Taylor  set  forth  in  his  '  Letter  to 
Dr.  Hawes,'*  of  Feb.  1,  1832,  he  always  inculcated  in  his 
sermons  and  lectures.  If  he  differed  on  this  point  from  other 
theologians  of  New  England,  it  was  mainly  in  holding  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  mental  self-consistency,  a  doctrine  which 
many  of  them  had  more  or  less  distinctly  avowed. 

Dr.  Taylor  insisted,  with  Smalley  and  Edwards,  that  God 
cannot  be  the  author  of  sin.  Says  Dr.  Edwards  of  his  father, 
"  President  Edwards  rejects,  with  abhorrence,  the  idea  that 
God  either  is,  or  can  be,  the  agent,  or  actor,  of  sin."t  Says 
Dr.  Smalley,  ^'That  an  unborn,  or  a  new  bom  infant,  should 
be  made  to  will  and  act,  wickedly,  by  a  holy  God's  working  in 
it  I  Can  anything  be  more  incredible  1  Can  anything  be 
more  absurd  1  Can  anything  be  more  evidently  impossible  1"^ 
But  Dr.  Taylor  not  only  looked  upon  this  notion  as  absurd, 
as  abhorrent  to  reason,  and  dishonorable  to  God ; — ^he  refused 
to  adopt  a  philosophy  or  a  phraseology  which  would  seem  to 
imply  such  a  monstrous  absurd  i ty •  His  logical  consistency  and 
his  moral  candor  and  firmness,  forbade  him  to  contradict  or 
conceal  any  truth  which  his  mind  had  discovered  or  embraced. 


•  Spirit  of  the  Filgrims,  Vol.  Y,  p.  174.  f  Works,  YoL  I,  p.  4S5. 
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His  view  of  Bin  is  perfectly  consiBtent  with  his  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  especially  in  ItB  departments  of  susceptibility 
and  wilL  He  did  not  hold,  and  therefore  he  would  not  say, 
that  "  man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all 
ability  of  wUl  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salva- 
tion."* Smalley,  in  his  discourse  on  Moral  Inability,  so  finely 
discriminated  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  that  it 
was  hardly  poesible  even  for  the  acute  analysis  of  Dr.  Taylor  to 
fire  much  further  in  that  dii*ection.  Dr.  Taylor  held  with 
Smalley,  that  "  all  the  inability  of  man,  to  do  whatever  is  re- 
quired of  him  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  in  the  original  law 
of  God,  consiBtB  merely  in  the  sinful  depravity  of  his  heart ;" — 
that  "this  inability,  whether  called  natural,  or  moral,  or 
ethico-physical,  as  partaking  of  both,  consists  in  the  mere 
want  of  a  willing  mind ;  or  of  an  honest  and  good  heart."t 
He  held  with  Bellamy,  that  "  as  to  a  natural  capacity,  all  man- 
kind are  capable  of  a  perfect  conformity  to  God's  law,  which 
requires  us  only  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts ;  and  that  all 
our  inability  arises  merely  from  the  bad  temper  of  our  hearts, 
and  our  want  of  a  good  disposition  ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are 
wholly  to  blame  and  altogether  inexcusable.''^ 

The  luminous  logic  of  Dr.  Taylor,  applied  to  ^  the  great 
subject  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,'  upon  which  the  mind  of 
President  Edwards  had  expended  its  utmost  strength,  formed  a 
more  vivid,  definite,  and  consistent  argument,  than  even 
Edwards  had  presented  for  '  the  certainty  of  action  with 
power  to  the  contrary.'  He  was  wont  to  say,  that  *  as  the 
single  discovery  of  the  law  of  attraction  scattered  the  clouds 
of  the  astronomical  heavens,  and  unveiled  the  sun  as  the 
central  luminary  of  this  system  of  worlds,  giving  order  and 
beauty,  splendor  and  magnificence  to  the  universe,  so  clearly 
to  *  notion'  the  will,  the  elective  j>awer  of  the  mind,  would  re- 
veal Qod  enthroned  amid  the  grandeurs  of  a  moral  dominion 
over  that  kingdom  which  he  has  made  to  reflect  all  his  glory 
forever.'  Hereafter  students  in  mental  philosophy,  will 
acknowledge  him  as  the  Newton  of  this  science.    Some  future 

♦Wert.  Confesi.,  C.  IX,  3.  f  SmaUey's  Sermons,  p.  411, 
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hiBtoriao  of  theology  may  apply  to  him  the  fine  tribute  of  Dr. 
Whewell  to  the  logical  power  of  Newton.  ^^  The  ponderooB 
instrament  of  Bynthesis,  bo  effective  ia  hiB  hands,  has  never 
since  been  grasped  by  one  who  could  use  it  for  such  purposes ; 
and  we  gaze  at  it  with  admiring  curiosity,  as  on  some  gigantic 
implement  of  war,  which  stands  idle  among  the  memoriak  <tf 
ancient  days,  and  makes  us  wonder  what  manner  of  man  he 
was  who  could  wield  aa  a  weapon  what  we  can  hardly  lift  as 
a  burden."'* 

By  clearly  apprehending  and  defining  the  great  principle  of 
moral  liberty,  and  adjuBtmg  this  to  the  equally  fundamental 
principle  of  moral  certainty,  he  has  provided  at  once  a  just  ^  basis 
of  moral  responfiibility '  in  the  creature,  and  ^  an  adequate  basis 
of  confidence  and  submission  under  Gk>d's  providential  gov- 
ernment.' By  this  philosophy,  both  the  Arminian  and  the 
Pelagian  are  silenced  at  every  point.  The  exultation,  in 
which  Dr.  Edwards  indulged  over  his  father's  vindication  of 
the  harmony  of  human  liberty  with  the  certainty  of  action, 
Is  doubly  warranted  by  the  perspicuous  and  perfected  argu- 
ment of  Dr.  Taylor — "Now  the  Oalvinifits  find  themselves 
placed  upon  firm  and  high  ground*  They  fear  not  the 
attacks  of  their  opponents.  They  face  them  on  the  ground  of 
reaaouy  as  well  as  of  Scripture.  They  act  not  merely  on  the 
defensive.  Bather  they  have  carried  the  war  into  Italy, 
and  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome."t  I^r.  Dutton  gives  the 
philosophy  of  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  Will,  in  one  of  the  terse 
idiomatic  sentences  with  which  he  would  often  sum  up  a  pro- 
found disquisition.  "  With  reference  to  the  statement,  ^  They 
can  if  they  v)iUy^  he  used  to  say,  '  They  can  if  they  wonH.^ " 
The  bearing  of  this  view  of  moral  liberty  upon  the  question  of 
every  man's  personal  responsibility  for  his  sin,  and  of  the 
sinner's  ability  to  repent,  is  at  once  obvious. 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  Begeneration,  the  difference,  if  anyi 
between  Dr.  Taylor  and  both  the  earlier  and  the  contemporary 
theologians  of  New  England,  did  not  lie  in  any  want  of  ortho- 


•  Hirt.  of  Ind.  Sciences.    B.  VTI,  0.  2. 
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dozj  in  his  theology,  but  in  the  higher  consi«tency  of  his 
meotal  philosoj^y  with  his  theology.  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler  thus 
addresses  the  impenitent  sinner :  ^^  Do  you  expect  at  a  future 
time  to  be  more  able  to  repent  than  you  are  at  present  ?  What 
more  ability  do  you  need }  And  what  new  power  do  you  expect 
to  pofisees  ?  God  has  endued  yon  with  understanding  to  per- 
eeiye  the  rule  of  duty,  with  conscience,  to  feel  obligation,  and 
with  will  to  choose  between  good  and  eyil.  Possessing  these 
powers,  you  are  complete  moral  agents,  and  han)e  aU  the 
Mity  to  obey  the  commands  of  Qodj  that  you  ever  will  have^ 
or  ever  eon  hwi>e  /  and  if  you  cannot  repent  now,  it  is  certain 
that  you  never  can."*  Again,  he  says,  by  the  sinner's 
depravity,  ^^  We  do  not  mean,  that  all  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  his  soul  are  so  impaired,  that  he  could  not  do  his  duty 
if  he  foould  ;  but  we  mean  that  he  will  not  do  his  duty  when 
he  <?a»."t  Dr-  Taylor  preached  precisely  this  doctrine ;  and 
he  taught  in  his  lecture-room  a  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
consistent  with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  point. 
But  he  also  insisted  much  upon  the  doctrine  of  man's  depend- 
ence upon  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  dependence  arising  from  man's 
willful  perverseness  in  sin,  and  therefore  giving  a  fearful  aggra- 
vation to  the  guilt  and  peril  of  refusing  to  repent,  under  the 
teachings  and  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  He  held  that  it 
is  'extremely  desirable  not  merely  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
man's  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  especially  in  so 
doing  to  unfold  the  salutary  and  powerful  jpracticai  tendency 
of  this  doctrine.  Thus  presented,  the  doctrine  in  its  true  form 
and  relations,  would  be  seen  to  be  eminently  and  exclusively 
fitted  to  rouse  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  of  depraved  man, 
to  the  immediate  and  persevering  work  of  his  salvation.' 

We  cannot  go  on  to  apply  Dr.  Taylor's  philosophy  to  each 
particular  doctrine  of  Natural  and  Bevealed  theology.  Nor 
is  this  necessary ;  since  the  only  points  upon  which  he  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  sometimes  misrepresented,  are  those 
which  stand  connected  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
liberty  and  responsibility.    But  there  is  one  point  of  the  sys- 

•  Sennon  in  National  Preacher,  No.  XCII,  Vol.  V. 
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tern  which  we  could  not  overlook,  without  passing  by  in  si- 
lence the  noblest  labor  of  his  mind.  Professor  Fisher  tmly 
observes  that  '^  he  is  the  author  of  a  Theodicy — a  Justification 
of  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  The  agency  of  Qod  in  the  ezistr 
ence  of  sin  and  holiness — ^the  relation  of  die  Decrees  and  Prov- 
idence of  Gk>d  to  human  responsibility — ^the  grand  question 
which  the  Kew  England  divines  have  debated  for  a  hundred 
years,  was  the  theme  of  his  discussions."*  And  Dr.  Bacon  re- 
marks that  ^'  the  chief  contribution  which  Dr.  Taylor  has  made 
to  the  progress  and  defense  of  theological  science,  is  in  the 
clearness  and  fullness  with  which  his  teachings  have  developed 
the  distinction  and  mutual  relations  betwe^i  God's  all-oom- 
prehending  providence  and  GK>d's  government  over  his  reason- 
able and  responsible  creatures." 

Under  this  system.  Dr.  Taylor  carried  out  in  the  highest 
form  of  scientific  analysis  and  definition,  the  grand  govern- 
mental view  of  the  atonement,  which  was  first  distinctly  stated 
by  the  second  Edwards,  which  was  ably  presented  alao^  by 
Smalley,  and  which  is  the  accepted  view  of  the  Kew  England 
theology  upon  that  doctrine.  Dr.  Taylor  fully  unfolded  the 
logical  relations  of  God's  method  of  justification-^od's  righ^ 
eousness  for  and  in  the  justification  of  man — ^to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  moral  government 

He  found  the  atheistic  dilemma  propounded  by  Epicurus, 
and  repeated  by  each  succeeding  age,  not  yet  solved  by  a  the- 
ory of  the  divine  government  which  would  meet  the  laws  of 
logic,  the  demands  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  therefore  addressed  himself  with  all  his  power 
to  the  solution  of  tliis  problem  of  atheism.  The  following  is 
the  dilemma  of  Epicurus,  as  given  in  Lactantius,  {de  ira  Dd, 
c  13.)  '^  Deus  aut  vult  toUere  mala,  et  non  potest ;  ant  p6test, 
et  non  vult ;  aut  neque  vult,  neque  potest ;  aut  et  vult,  et  po- 
test. Si  vult,  et  non  potest,  imbecilis  est;  quid  in  Deum 
non  cadit.  Si  potest,  et  non  vult ;  invidus ;  quod  ssqae 
alienum  a  Deo.  Si  neque  vult,  neque  potest ;  et  invidus,  et 
imbecilis  est ;  idioque  neque  Deus.  Si  vult,  et  potest,  quod 
solum  Deo  convenit ;  undo  ergo  sunt  mala  ?  aut  cur  Ule  non 
tollitt" 

*  Memorial,  p.  88. 
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"  God  either  has  the  will,  but  not  the  power  to  prevent  evil; 
or  he  has  the  power,  but  not  the  will ;  or  he  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power. 

"  If  he  has  the  will,  but  not  the  power,  he  is  impotent ; 
which  cannot  be  true  of  God.  If  he  has  the  power,  but  not 
the  will,  he  is  malignant ;  which  is  equally  foreign  to  the 
Deity. . 

"  If  he  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power,  he  is  both  malig- 
nant and  impotent,  and  therefore  is  not  God. 

"If  he  has  both  the  will  and  the  power,  [to  prevent  evil] — 
which  alone  harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  God,  whence  then 
Cometh  evil?  or  why  doth  not  he  remove  it?" 

In  vain  does  Lactantins  reply  that  God  has  made  more  good 
than  evil,  and  has  provided  for  man  immortality  as  the  high- 
est  good.  It  is  not  a  question  of  more  or  less — ^but  why  f  In 
vain  do  theologians  insist  that  faith  must  accept  the  mystery ; 
for  the  atheistic  objector  has  no  faith  ;  and  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God,  cannot  be  exercised  against  reason,  or  without 
evidence.  To  say  that  ^  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,'  is  to  contradict  the  common  sense  of  men,  to 
destroy  human  responsibility,  and  to  limit  the  Creator  to  a 
choice  of  evils ;  viz,  not  to  create,  or  to  create  sin.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor solved  this  problem  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  seems  pos- 
Bible  for  the  human  intellect  to  solve  it;  by  clearly  defining 
the  relations  of  moral  agency  to  physical  omnipotence.  The 
greatest  good  in  creaUan^  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  crea* 
tion  of  moral  beings.  But  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a 
moral  being  that  he  shall  have  the  pottrer  of  choosing  and  do- 
ing evil.  Hence  the  action  of  the  will  in  the  choice  of  good 
or  eyil,  is  not  directly  and  properly  subject  to  the  control  of 
physical  omnipotence.  Again,  the  preference  of  the  Creator 
as  a  Moral  Governor,  may  always  be  for  right  moral  action  ; 
while  yet  his  providential  will  may  give  existence  to  moral 
beings  who  will  freely  yet  certainly  sin, — ^inasmuch  as  in  that 
great  moral  system,  whose  highest  welfare  demands  the  moral 
freedom  of  every  individual,  myriads  will  be  always  and  for- 
ever holy,  and  myriads  who  fall  will  also  be  reclaimed,  and 
will  forever  display  the  highest  glory  of  the  Creator.    In  this 
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view,  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the  power  of  God,  because 
power  in  the  sense  of  Epiourus^  does  not  apply  to  voli- 
tion. There  is  no  dishonorable  reflection  upon  the  will  of  Gh)d, 
since  his  moral  will  or  preference  is  always  for  good  and  not 
evil.  His  choice  does  not  lie  between  not  creating  and  creating 
sin  /  but  between  not  creating,  and  creating  a  moral  system 
into  which  sin  may  enter,  but  in  which  it  can  be  counteracted 
and  overruled,  and  by  which  system  the  highest  possible  good 
is  achieved. 

In  this  view  the  highest  glory  of  the  Creator  is  seen  in  the 
creation  of  moral  beings,  with  their  boundless  capacity  (or 
happiness  wrapped  up  in  their  freedom  of  choice.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  moral  evil  rests  wholly  upon  moral  agents, 
who,  by  exalting  self-will  bring  in  this  evil,  against  the  moral 
law  of  the  Creator,  though  under  a  providential  government 
which  suffers  this  rather  than  to  annihilate  the  whole  universe 
of  moral  beings.  The  law  of  God  is  therefore  holy,  and  its 
penalty  reasonable  and  just.  Man  is  without  excuse,  and 
must  meet  the  consequences  of  his  sin,  not  merely  in  the  ope- 
ration of  natural  laws,  whether  in  the  physical  world  or  in  the 
world  of  mind,  but  also  in  those  positive  penal  sanctions 
which  declare  the  goodness  of  the  Lawgiver  as  a  Moral  Gov- 
ernor, and  which  fitly  threaten  an  eternal  retribution  to  all 
who  violate  the  holy  law  of  love.  Hence  arises  a  necessity 
for  an  atonement,  as  the  only  possible  way  of  deliverance  from 
sin  and  its  penalty.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  government  of  God,  these  lectures  of  Dr.  Taylor 
are  without  parallel  or  precedent  in  the  whole  history  of  the- 
ology. In  them  he  has  accomplished  what  he  himself  de- 
scribes as  the  great  work  of  the  theologian,  ^  to  present  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system  in  which  God  with  his  law,  his  authority, 
and  moral  government  sustained,  God  through  the  great  atone- 
ment of  his  Son  reigning  on  a  throne  of  justice  and  of  mercy, 
God  through  the  supernatural  power  and  grace  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  subduing  and  reclaiming  rebellion,  God  awing  with  the 
thunder  of  his  condemnation,  and  inviting  with  the  smiles  of 
his  love — ^is  all  and  in  all.' 
This  system  of  Moral  Government  which  Dr.  Taylor  elabo- 
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rated  with  so  much  of  grandeur  and  power,  had  its  rudiments 
in  his  personal  experience,  when  for  montlis  he  was  harassed 
witli  doubts  and  fears  before  he  found  peace  in  Christ.  ^'  His 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  awful 
condition  of  an  unpardoned  soul,  gave  rise  to  his  solemnity  in 
expounding  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  to  the  uncom- 
promising earnestness  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  doctrine 
of  retribution.  It  was  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  given 
during  his  own  personal  struggle  for  salvation,  that  gave  vital- 
ity to  the  deductions  of  his  logic,  and  moved  him  towards 
them."*  The  satisfaction  which  he  gained  by  the  logical  so- 
lution of  his  own  doubts,  strengthened  what  Dr.  Bacon  has 
styled  his  "  instinctive  and  ineradicable  confidence  in  the  pow- 
er of  logic  to  convince."  This  confidence  led  him  to  imagine 
that  even  the  author  of  the  Ostend  manifesto,  who  imperially 
demands  the  political  and  moral  subjugation  of  Kansas  to  the 
behests  of  slavery,  could  somehow  be  made  to  feel  his  respon- 
sibility to  truth  and  right,  under  the  moral  government  of 
6od.t  But  a  mind  so  pure  and  honest  in  its  own  convictions, 
a  mind  which  for  almost  fifty  years  had  been  disciplined  in 
obedience  to  conscience,  to  truth,  and  to  God,  could  not  com- 
prehend a  mind  which  for  a  like  period  had  been  schooled  in 
all  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  political  life. 

The  abiding  confidence  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  truths  which 
he  had  expounded  in  the  pulpit  and  the  theological  chair,  and 
his  unabated  enthusiam  in  theological  inquiry  and  discussion, 
kept  his  old  age  fresh  and  animated  till  the  very  close  of  life. 
He  was  always  possessed  of  remarkable  conversational  powers, 
combining  dignity  and  breadth  of  thought,  with  vivacity  of 
manner  and  readiness  of  anecdote  and  wit.  As  a  pastor,  he 
proved  highly  successful  in  removing  the  diflSculties  of  inqui- 
rers, and  in  guiding  men  to  Christ.  In  seasons  of  revival  in 
the  College,  he  was  eminently  useful  as  a  religious  counselor 
to  young  men  of  speculative  habits.  In  his  intercourse  with 
iJie  students  of  theology,  he  was  always  frank,  familiar,  kind ; 

•Prof.  Fisher. 

\  Vide  Dr.  Taylor's  rejoinder  to  Premdent  Buchanan's  reply  to  the  New  Haven 
iDfemorialistB. 
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ddigfating  topareiie  in  piiTSte  conTenBadon  the  themes  of  the 
lecture-room.  He  did  not  suffer  his  lectures  to  fade  into  ^  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,'  but  by  continual  digging  and  proning, 
kept  them  always  fresh  and  Tigorons.  He  re-wrote  his  more 
important  theses  again  and  again.  When  we  last  saw  him, 
bnt  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  called  for  some  of  his  re- 
vised lectures,  that  he  might  point  out  certain  improved  forms 
of  statement,  and  more  extended  applications  of  truth.  The 
manuscripts  were  interleaved  with  citations  from  the  most  re- 
cent writers  on  kindred  topics,  showing  that  his  mind  was  al- 
ways upon  the  alert  for  anything  which  pertained  to  his  favor- 
ite theme.  A  newspaper  report  of  Mr.  Everett's  speech  be- 
fore the  Alumni  of  Harvard  College  in  1857,  had  famished 
him  a  new  occasion  to  extol  mental  science,  that  Mft-a  rd  ^€ni. 
which  treats  of  things  '  after  nature,  after  time,  after  life,  after 
death.' 

We  bore  our  humble  testimony  to  the  influence  of  his  lec- 
tures upon  the  heart  as  well  as  upon  the  intellect — unveiling 
to  him  those  *  confidences '  of  personal  experience  which  are 
not  for  the  world.  *  Yes,  yes,'  he  answered,  faltering  with 
emotion ;  <  just  so  James  Brainerd  Taylor  testified  as  to  the  rf- 
fect  of  these  truths  upon  his  personal  piety ;  and  it  was  a  great 
injustice  to  me,  that  this  was  suppressed  in  his  Memoir.  Oh !' 
he  added  with  emphasis,  '  when  will  ministers  preach  a  the- 
ology that  honors  God  1  We  need  a  new  edition  of  Ortho- 
doxy, revised  and  corrected  by  the  Word  of  God.' 

"Worn  out  by  hard  study,"  but  with  an  interest  in  religious 
truth  that  never  flagged,  he  meekly  resigned  his  labors  and 
lay  down  to  die.  Dr.  Dntton  informs  us,  that  "  his  gradual  de- 
cline for  several  weeks  was  attended  with  a  calm  and  trustful 
confidence  in  the  grace  of  Grod  in  Christ  and  in  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  setting  forth 
to  his  fellow-men.  He  said,  ^  I  wish  to  go,  saying,  as  the 
martyr  Stephen  did :  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'  After 
his  mind  through  bodily  weakness  began  to  wander,  his 
thoughts  were  upon  divine  truths  and  heavenly  glories,  and  in 
a  half  unconscious  way  he  frequently  repeated  the  stanza, 
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See  Salem's  golden  sptrea 

In  beauteous  prospect  rise ! 
And  brighter  crowns  than  angels  wear, 

Which  sparkle  through  the  skies  ! 

"  A  few  days  before  he  died,  and  while  he  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  he  called  to  his  bedside  his  wife,  and,  taking 
her  hand,  said  very  earnestly,  and  in  that  plain  Saxon  style 
which  he  was  so  accustomed  to  use  :  ^  I  shall  not  be  with  yon 
long;  and  when  I  am  called  to  go,  I  want  you  to  be  very 
calm  and  very  quiet,  and  to  let  me  go  ;  and  the  widow's  God 
will  be  your  God.'  He  had  a  strong  aversion  to  an  exciting 
death-bed  scene. 

"  Calm  and  quiet  was  the  scene  of  his  death,  even  beyond  his 
wish.  He  passed  away  so  quietly  that  it  was  not  known  when 
he  died.  His  attendants,  not  long  after  midnight,  had  helped 
him  to  an  easy  position,  and  took  their  seats,  leaving  him  ap- 
parently asleep.  One  of  them  made  the  remark  that  he  was 
sleeping  more  quietly  tlian  usual,  and  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  saying  that  he  had  slept  longer  than  usual,  he  went 
to  him.  and  found  that  he  was  dead."  He  died  March  10th, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Alone,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  two  master  spirits  of 
philosophical  theology  of  this  century,  in  Great  Britain,  John 
Foster  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  passed  away.  In  the  silence  of 
the  night,  not  unattended,  but  still  alone,  the  master  spirit  of 
our  time  in  New  England  theology,  departed  to  be  with  God. 
He  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child.  The  lofti- 
est human  intellect  must  bow  low  at  the  door  of  faith,  before 
the  mercy-seat  of  God  in  Christ.  Greater  than  all  gifts  is  this 
heavenly  grace.  "  Behold,  I  give  to  you  power  to  tread  on  ser- 
pents and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Not- 
withstanding, in  this  rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  to 
you ;  }mt  ra/tfier  rejoice  because  your  names  are  vyritten  in 
heaven^ 

We  have  purposely  avoided  the  controversial  aspects  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  system,  because  the  system  itself  has  outlived  con- 
troversy. Such  is  our  belief  in  the  native  depravity  of  mankind, 
and  the  imperfection  of  Christian  virtue  in  the  best  of  men, 
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that  should  the  Apostle  Paul  appear  on  earth  as  a  teacher  of 
theology,  drawing  to  himself  an  unusual  proportion  of  students, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  particular  friends  of  other  theological 
seminaries,  would  forthwith  accuse  him  of  teaching  some  new 
doctrine.  Yet  the  common  sense  of  the  churches  would  re- 
fuse to  make  this  question  a  cause  of  division.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  concerning  which  theologians  were  in  controversy 
thirty  years  ago,  were  settled  anew  by  those  discussions.  The 
doctrines  of  Inspiration,  of  God's  supernatural  agency  in  the 
world  and  in  man,  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eter- 
nal Retribution,  now  demand  the  earnest  thought  of  ministers 
and  theologians.  For  the  definition  and  the  defense  of  these 
doctrines,  they  *  who  are  set  for  the  defense  of  the  Gospel,^ 
must  make  wise  and  diligent  preparation.  The  controversy 
excited  by  exaggerated  reports  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views,  will 
hardly  be  revived  by  the  publication  of  his  lectures.  We 
trust  that  these  will  be  issued  from  the  press  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  We  repeat  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  emi- 
nent divine,  when  we  say  that  tlie  clear  and  accurate  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Taylor  are  specially  needed  to  counteract  that 
*  misty,  transcendental,  inscrutable  theory  of  religion,'  which 
is  beginning  to  be  developed  in  more  than  one  theological 
pcminary.  Where  and  how  shall  the  young  men  whom  the 
present  wide-spread  revival  will  introduce  to  the  ministry  in 
the  next  ten  years,  be  instructed  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom?  We  are  confident  that  the  community  of  New 
Haven,  who  owe  so  much  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
who  so  revere  his  memory,  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege, which  he  so  greatly  honored,  and  the  hundreds  of  minis- 
ters all  over  the  land,  who  owe  to  him  so  much  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  divine  truth,  and  of  their  success,  under  G<>d,  in  pre- 
senting that  truth,  will  not  suffer  his  illustrious  chair  to  re- 
main an  empty  monument  of  the  last  great  expounder  of  New 
England  Theology. 
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Art.  Vn.— bishop  COLENSO  AND  REV.  LEWIS  GROUT  ON 
POLYGAMY. 

Trade  of  JSishop  Coleneo  and  an  American  Missionary  (Hev. 
Lewis  Grmit)  on  the  Treatment  of  Polygamy  in  Converts 
from  Heaihemsm.  PubliBhed  at  Pietermaritzbnrg,  Natal,  in 
1855, 1856. 

Sometime  since,*  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in 
our  literary  notices,  to  the  controversial  tracts  of  Bishop  Co- 
lenso  and  Mr.  Grout,  touching  the  question,  upon  what  terms 
poljgamist  converts  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Christian 
Church.  As  for  the  tracts  themselves,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  while  weak  arguments  are  used  on  both  sides, 
Mr.  Grout  makes  out  by  far  the  strongest  case.  He  repre- 
sents the  experience  of  tried  missionaries,  the  well  settled  con- 
victions of  most  of  the  societies  which  have  come  in  contact 
with  this  question,  and  that  party  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  seeks  to  found  pure  churches  amoug  the  heathen,  such 
as  will  serve  as  centers  of  reform,  and  not  be  liable  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  heathenism  creeping  into  them;  while  the  new 
Bishop  of  Natal  expresses  the  views  of  a  fresh  and  raw  em- 
igrant into  a  novel  diocese,  and  the  policy  of  that  looser  party, 
which  would  bring  as  many  as  possible  into  the  church  and 
purify  the  church  afterwards  ;  which,  like  the  Jesuits  in  Chi- 
na, would  accommodate  rules  and  discipline  to  heathen  preju- 
dices as  far  as  may  be,  and  make  the  yoke  of  Christ  as  little 
galling  as  possible. 

The  great  impoi*tance  of  the  question,  when  almost  a  world 
of  heathen  polygamists  is  taken  into  view,  the  danger  lest  di- 
versities in  practice  may  injure  or  even  destroy  established 
Protestant  Missions,  and  the  interest  which  polygamy  assumes, 
whether  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  economy,  or  to  our 
own  land,  induce  us  to  take  up  this  subject  more  at  large. 

•  New  EDglander,  Vol  IV,  186«,  p.  618. 
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What,  we  propose  to  aek,  does  Christian  morality  and  Chris- 
tian policy  demand,  when  a  polygamist  becomes  a  convert  ? 
Ought  the  law  of  Christianity  recognized  in  all  Christian  soci- 
eties— unless  the  half  heathenish  church  of  Abyssinia  is  an 
exception — to  be  relaxed  for  his  sake  and  in  his  case,  or  ought 
he  to  conform  to  it  ?  Nay,  has  this  law  itself  any  firm  foun- 
dation, deeper  down  than  old  habits  of  monogamy,  in  unalter- 
able morality  ? 

The  inquiry,  be  it  observed,  touches  not  civil  legislation, 
but  practice  within  the  Christian  church.  The  Christian  law- 
maker desires  to  bring  law  up  to  the  Christian  standard,  but 
he  may  be  so  situated  that  he  cannot  even  hope  to  punish  those 
violations  of  rights  which  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  con- 
demn. The  Christian  legislator  in  this  country  has  to  allow 
slavery  for  a  time;  the  Christian  legislator  in  a  country 
emerging  out  of  heathenism,  might  perhaps  lawfully  refrain 
from  making  laws  against  slavery  and  polygamy  both.  But 
the  law  for  the  church  is  not  so  flexible.  There,  however  giv- 
en to  drunkenness  the  society  is,  or  to  extortion,  or  to  other 
vices,  with  the  person  addicted  to  these  sins  there  is  to  be  no 
fellowship.  And  thus,  within  the  state,  a  purified  society  is 
formed,  under  the  infiuence  of  which,  when  a  country  is  ripe 
for  it,  a  better  code  of  laws  can  be  enacted,  which  in  its  turn 
may  prepare  new  generations  for  the  sway  of  Christianity. 

We  have  then  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  polygamy  is 
condemned  by  the  law  of  God,  in  any  or  all  of  its  successive 
enactments  ;  or  whether  the  testimony  of  the  law  and  the 
church  against  it  in  Christian  states  is  to  be  ascribed  to  our 
type  of  civilization,  or  to  Roman  usage  expressed  in  the  civil 
and  the  canon  law ; — whether,  in  short,  it  is  a  thing  with  which 
religion,  or  only  the  law  of  the  state,  has  to  do.  K  this  ques- 
tion is  answered  affirmatively,  we  may  then  ask  whether  any 
exception,  temporary  and  partial,  ought  to  be  allowed  for  con- 
verts out  of  heathenism. 

The  first  indication  of  the  divine  will  is  to  be  found  in  the 
numerical  equality  of  the  sexes,  which,  we  maintain,  prevails 
over  the  world.  The  force  of  this  argument  may  be  tested, 
by  supposing  that  the  number  of  males  bore  to  that  of  fe- 
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malee  the  constant  ratio  of  one  to  three.  Would  it  not  be  at 
least  plausibly  inferred  that  the  Author  of  nature  had  provided 
for  polygamy  as  the  normal  state  of  mankind?  On  the  other 
band,  if  the  sexes  are  equal  in  Dumber,  we  may  regard  this 
fact  both  as  a  sign  of  what  the  divine  will  intended  marriage 
to  be,  and  as  a  proof  that  polygamy,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
must  invade  the  rights  of  many  who  are  thus  precluded  from 
becoming  husbands.  What  then  is  the  numerical  ratio  ?  Care- 
ful statistics  in  civilized  lands,  show  that  the  males  born  ex- 
ceed the  females  by  between  four  and  six  per  cent. ;  that 
through  an  excess  of  deaths  of  male  children  the  sexes  ap- 
proach before  the  age  of  17  to  a  numerical  equality ;  and  that 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  45,  the  females  slightly  prepon- 
derate. Beyond  the  age  of  45  again,  there  is  a  still  larger 
excess  of  women.  Thus  we  have  the  two  interesting  facts, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  are  intended  for  each  other  is 
in  the  earlier  years  of  life  nearly  equal,  and  by  the  greater 
waste  in  one  sex,  becomes  still  more  so ;  and  that  in  the  years 
when  women  bear  children,  a  small  excess  appears  in  their 
number,  as  if  to  allow  to  husbands  a  larger  range  of  years 
than  to  wives.  Tlxese  general  facts  are  slightly  modified  in 
different  countries.  In  Prussia,  where  105  or  106  boys  are 
bom  to  100  girls,  by  the  census  of  1846  the  ratio  is  that  of 
100  living  males  of  population,  to  100.241  females,  and  the  ra- 
tio for  the  ages  between  17  and  45  is  almost  precisely  the  same. 
In  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  British  Islands,  there  is  a  greater 
excess  of  females,  whose  numbers  to  those  of  the  men  are  as 
107.64, 105,  and  104.93  respectively  to  100.  But  with  regard 
to  Bufisia,  Prof.  Dieterici*  suspects  an  error  in  the  census,  and 
it  is  certain  that  commerce  and  emigration  di*ain  off  more 
males  than  females  from  Great  Britain.  If  we  travel  south- 
ward we  find  a  prevailing  excess  of  males,  so  that  the  ratio  in 
Italy  is  as  100  males  to  98.96  females ;  but  whether  the  hu- 
man race  is  more  prolific  of  male  life  in  lower  latitudes,  is 
what  we  dare  not  affirm.  In  our  country,  by  the  census  of 
1850,  the  number  of  males  both  in  the  white  race  and  among 
the  slaves  is  in  excess, — ^in  the  former  more  largely,  owing  no 

*  Berlin  Transactions  for  1848. 
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doubt  to  the  greater  number  of  male  immigrants ;  in  the  latter 
very  slightly,  so  as  to  prodnce  the  ratio,  if  we  are  not  deceived, 
of  100. 17  to  100.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the 
ratio  in  the  free  colored  population  inclines  to  the  other  side, 
there  being  more  than  108  females  of  this  class  to  100  males. 
This  fact  admits  of  several  solutions,  upon  which  we  cannot 
now  dwell.  If,  however,  all  the  colored  population  is  taken 
together  in  the  lump,  the  result  is  a  ratio  of  100  males  to 
100.17  females,  which  comes  very  close  to  the  conclusions  from 
the  Prussian  census.  This  result  is  interesting,  as  indicating 
that  the  colored  race,  in  this  country  at  least,  does  not  depart 
from  the  laws  of  population  which  hold  good  for  the  white. 
Grouping  nearly  all  Europe  and  our  country  together,  in  a 
population  of  over  218,000,000,  the  general  ratio  of  living 
males  to  females  is  as  100  to  102.68.  And  if  we  take  the 
Prussian  tables  for  our  guide,  somewhat  tnore  than  one  per 
cent,  of  this  excess  consists  of  females  past  the  age  of  45. 
Thus  evenly,  on  the  great  scale  and  in  each  particular  coun- 
try, do  the  numbers  in  tlie  sexes  keep  pace  with  one  another. 
But  it  has  been  said  by  travelers  and  by  physiologists,  that 
where  polygamy  is  general  there  is  a  decided  excess  of  female 
births,  as  if  by  a  provision  of  nature  this  institution  furnished 
its  own  supplies.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  deserve  to  stand 
by  another  asserted  fact, — that  there  is  an  excess  of  females 
among  bastard  children.  But  until  better  proof  is  given  of 
this  assertion  than  we  have  yet  seen,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  doubt  it.  In  most  polygamist  countries,  a  plurality  of  wives 
is  the  exception  :  very  few  men  can  afford  to  maintain  more 
than  one.  We  have  seen  it  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  Ur^ 
qnhart,  that  among  the  40,000  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Crete,  scarcely  an  instance  of  polygamy  is  to  be 
found.  We  suppose  that  in  all  countries  where  it  prevails, 
multitudes  of  single  men  lead  a  life  of  licentiousness,  while 
the  supply  of  wives,  if  more  are  wanted  than  the  country  can 
afford,  may  come  from  abroad  by  conquest,  as  among  most 
savage  tribes,  where  a  large  number  of  males  are  slain  in  war, 
or  through  the  slave  trade,  as  formerly  at  Constantinople.  In 
India,  where  we  have  statistics  to  some  extent,  there  is  an  nn- 
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commonly  large  excess  of  males  above  females ;  but  we  can- 
not use  this  fact  in  our  argument,  since  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  murder  of  female  infants  by  their  pa- 
rents, which  exists  to  some  degree  throughout  that  country, 
and  prevails  especially  on  its  western  side,  in  Oozerat  and 
Cutch,  notwithstanding  the  diligent  endeavors  of  the  English 
authorities  to  bring  it  to  an  end.* 

Bishop  Colenso,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Grout,  repeats  this  asser- 
tion, that  polygamy  is  prolific  of  females,  and  brings  what  he 
calls  proofs,  from  the  Zulus,  to  establish  it;  but  when  his  data 
are  sifted,  they  turn  out  rather  against  him.  The  data  are  as 
follows.  In  four  tribes  there  were  found  to  be  800  men,  1757 
women,  and  4075  now  adults,  whose  age  is  not  specified.  In 
four  other  tribes,  his  lists  give  988  men,  1812  wives,  352  wid- 
ows, 1485  girls,  and  1720  boys,  making  a  total  of  2708  males 
and  3599  females.  Hence  he  deduces  a  ratio  of  the  sexes 
through  Kafir-land,  of  27  to  86,  or  100  to  138.3.  But  the  only 
importance  of  the  tables  for  our  purpose  consists  in  the  items 
of  boys  and  girls.  *  The  wives  can  have  come  in  part  from 
some  other  quarter,  but  the  children  must  be  indigenous. 
Kow  there  are  nearly  300  more  boys  than  girls  upon  his  list, 
and  even  allowing  the  same  number  of  the  latter  to  have  been 
caught  up  at  an  early  age,  to  swell  the  sum  of  wives,  the  de- 
cisive fact  still  remains,  that  the  number  of  births  is  about 
equally  divided,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  between  the 
sexes.  In  fact,  certain  physiological  laws,  which  are  in  force 
elsewhere,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  male 
births  ought  to  be  in  excess,  by  a  greater  ratio  in  polygamist 
than  in  monogamous  countries.  It  seems  to  be  ascertained 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  male  ofiTspring,  both  when 
the  mother  is  young,  and  when  the  man  is  considerably  older 

*  See  WUson^s  history  of  the  suppression  of  infanticide  in  Western  India,  Bom- 
bay, 1855.  The  excellent  author  of  this  work  says,  that  '*  there  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  remarkable  disparity  between  the  sexes,  which  all  our  statistics 
[in  India]  reveal,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  comparative  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
of  female  life.**  p.  434.  And  this  in  a  coithtry  where  polygamy  is  freely  in- 
dulged. He  says  dsewhere  that  *  instances  are  not  wanting  of  Jadeja  chiefs,  liy- 
ing  ia  polygamy  and  concubinage  with  women  of  various  castes  and  creeds,  who 
aUeged  that  they  were  too  poor  to  rear  a  single  daughter.**    p.  74. 
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than  the  woman.'*^  Both  these  cauBes  are  apt  to  have  fuller 
sweep  where  polygamj  is  practised,  for  the  man,  as  he  grows 
older  and  wealthier,  is  adding  to  his  stock  of  wives,  and  makes 
his  selections  from  young  women. 

Another  indication  of  the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  marriage, 
is  to  be  found  in  tlie  words  which  give  us  an  account  of  the 
union  of  the  first  pair.  These  remarkable  words,  so  pure  and 
beautiful,  so  elevated  above  Jewish  practice,  so  superior  in 
their  conception  of  marriage  to  anything  which  Greece  and 
Borne  can  furnish,  are  God's  idea  of  this  institution  breathed 
into  the  soul  of  Adam  while  yet  innocent,  and  uttered  by  his 
voice.  We  are  authorized  by  our  Saviour  to  take  them  as  ex- 
pressing the  mind  of  God.  They  may  be  viewed  on  several 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  marriage  between  one  man  and  one 
woman  only  is  permitted,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those 
who  would  go  beyond  this  strict  rule.  In  the  next  place,  the 
marriage  tie  is  represented  as  closer  than  any  other.  The 
nearest  friends,  father  and  mother,  are  to  be  left,  the  man 
cleaves,  or,  as  the  original  word  means,  is  glued,  soldered  or 
welded  to  his  wife,  and  they  become  one  flesh.  The  union, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  precludes  the  same  union  between  either 
of  the  parties  and  any  other  person.  How  can  the  man  be 
one  flesh  with  his  wife,  how  can  he  not  only  identify  his  in- 
terests with  hers  and  enter  into  a  community  of  life,  but  even 
form  one  being  with  her,  and  at  the  same  time  be  one  flesh 
with  anotlier  woman.  The  thing  is  impossible.  Either  the 
conception  of  marriage  must  be  degraded  to  admit  of  polyga- 
my, or  being  retained  in  its  purity  must  exclude  polygamy. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  conception  of  marriage  is  lowered, 
all  the  family  affections,  the  view  of  woman's  destination,  the 
standard  of  morality  must  sink  with  it. 

But  here  arises  the  inquiry,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
polygamy  which  we  trace  among  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish 

•  See  Leuckart  in  Wagaer's  Physiol.  Worterb,,  Vol.  4,  p.  772-776.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  attention,  that  among  the  higher  animals  the  same  law  of  sexual  equal- 
ity, or  a  near  approach  to  it,  preyails.  Among  herbivorous  animals  there  are  some- 
what more  males  bom  than  females,  but  among  carnivorous,  somewhat  more  fe- 
males than  males.    Leuckart,  u.  s.,  p.  772-775. 
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race,  and  through  a  great  part  of  their  history.  Did  it  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  divine  law,  and  may  not  the  same 
institation  now  be  at  leafit  winked  at,  until  by  slow  degrees  it 
.shall  die  out  ? 

No  one  can  deny  either  that  good  men  in  some  instances 
practiced  polygamy,  or  that  the  law  did  not  forbid  it.  With 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  good  men,  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
is,  that  if  not  commanded  to  marry  more  wives  than  one,  and 
if  not  forbidden  so  to  do  by  their  own  sense  of  duty,  they  were 
in  the  position  of  ten  thousand  Christians  w^ho  follow  a  custom 
which  they  conceive  to  be  innocent,  but  which  more  light 
would  lead  them  to  condemn.  The  want  of  light  may  clear 
them  of  the  charge  of  departing  subjectively  from  the  stand- 
ard of  duty,  but  of  course  cannot  change  the  objective  rule 
iteelf. 

With  regard  to  the  sanction  which  the  Mosaic  law  gave  to 
polygamy,  the  true  view  is,  that  it  barely  tolerated  and  even 
restricted  the  institution.  It  prohibits  a  man  from  being  the 
husband  of  two  sisters  simultaneously,  and  from  preferring  the 
offspring  of  a  favorite  to  that  of  a  hated  wife ;  it  forbids  kings 
to  multiply  wives  greatly ;  and  in  other  ways  hedges  the  prac- 
tice around,  as  one  which  was  not  to  be  encouraged.  In  fact, 
the  treatment  which  polygamy  and  slavery  met  with  from  the 
law,  was  much  the  same  ;  only  that  slavery,  as  doing  violence 
to  the  very  essential  idea  of  Jewish  brotherhood,  had  heavier 
blows  dealt  against  it.  In  the  single  instance  of  the  leviratuSy 
a  man  was  not  only  permitted,  but  even  encouraged  to  take 
a  second  wife,  while  a  first  was  living.  But  the  case  was  one 
in  which,  perhaps,  the  man  would  adopt  such  a  course  less 
willingly  than  in  any  other.  And  having  the  special  object  of 
keeping  the  family  of  a  brother  from  extinction,  it  could  not  be 
plead  in  justification  of  ordinary  polygamic  practice. 

Our  inquiry  may  take  another  shape.  Was  it  unworthy  of  a 
divine  revelation  to  utter  no  protests  against  a  practice  so 
fraught  with  evil  to  mankind  ?  Does  such  silence,  as  some 
pretend,  argue  a  defective  standard  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  throw  suspicion  on  their  claim  to  emanate  from  God,  or  a 
want  of  wisdom  in  allowing  such  an  evil  to  go  unnoticed  ?    Or 
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must  we  take  the  ground  that  polygamy  is  not  an  evil  for  soci- 
ety in  all  its  forms,  bnt  like  despotism,  good  for  those  who  are 
degraded  and  uncivilized  i 

The  first  charge  of  defective  morality  is  one  which  we  should 
not  regard  as  worthy  of  an  answer,  did  not  some  persons  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  because  the  Jewish  polity  was  from 
Gk>d,  it  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  Is  God  then  bound,  in 
every  revelation,  to  leave  no  question  of  duty  unsettled  }  As 
well  might  we  say  that  he  was  bound  to  disclose  all  truth  at 
once,  or  in  other  words,  to  complete  His  system  of  revelation 
at  the  fall  of  man. 

The  other  charge  relates  to  the  wisdom  of  divine  revela- 
tion, in  uttering  no  prohibition  of  polygamy.  The  answer 
to  this  is  contained  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  ^  Moses 
for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away 
your  wives.'  A  wise  legislator,  in  laying  down  a  polity, 
considers  what  have  been  the  past  habits  of  the  people, 
what  they  will  bear,  and  to  what  they  can  be  trained. 
It  may  be  that  what  to  an  ordinary  moralist  would  appear 
to  be  a  perfect  polity,  would  to  a  divine  mind  appear  the 
most  imperfect  one,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  overthrow 
itself,  and  tend  besides  to  break  down  the  sense  of  obligation. 
Ood  in  a  legislation  for  the  Jews  would  act,  as  any  other 
far-seeing  legislator  would  act,  only  with  more  wise  adapt- 
ation of  means  to  end.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  Jewish  polity  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  of  keeping  a  people  together  and  apart  from  the 
surrounding  heathen,  until  the  religious  training  under  the 
polity  should  render  it  necessary  no  longer.  Was  now  every- 
thing to  be  sacrificed  to  the  theoretical  perfection  of  tliis 
makeshift  ?  Was  the  end  to  be  hazarded  by  too  great  strict- 
ness of  moral  precepts?  Will  a  wise  Christian  legislator 
insist  on  a  divorce  law,  or  a  Maine  law,  or  a  Sabbath  law, 
when  it  is  far  above  the  standard  of  a  people, — ^when  at  the 
first  chance  they  will  hurl  it  off  their  backs,  and  riot  the 
more  in  sin  on  account  of  the  temporary  restraint  ?  For  our 
part,  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  inconsistency  of  those 
who  acknowledge  that  revelation  was  progressive,  and  yet 
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find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  th^  knowledge  of  duty  should 
not  make  progress ;  and  of  those  wh6  imagine  that  Ood  in  the 
capacity  of  a  political  legislator  could  take  any  other  course 
than  the  wisest,  most  patriotic  lawgivers  hare  always  pursued. 

Polygamy  thus  was  not  forbidden,  nor  much  discouraged 
by  the  Jewish  polity.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
Jewish  practice  gradually  leaned  towards  monogamy.  It  is 
true  that  woman  under  that  system  could  not  be  all  which 
Christianity  has  since  made. of  her,  and  without  an  exalted  idea 
of  woman,  marriage  cannot  take  its  right  place ;  and  yet  the 
original  conception  of  marriage  seems  in  a  degree  to  have 
had  a  sway  over  the  Jewish  mind.  Most  of  the  men  of  Scrip- 
ture, if  we  except  the  kings,  had  but  one  wife.  When  the 
portraiture  of  the  virtuous  woman  is  drawn  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  she  is  the  sole  wife  and  head  of  the  household ;  and 
the  son  of  Sirach  has  a  similar  conception.  *  Thy  wife  shall 
be  as  a  fruitful  vine,'  is  the  blessing  on  the  man  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  as  if  but  one  was  thought  of.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  taking  everything  together,  that  polygamy 
was  always  the  exception,  and  grew  rarer  down  to  tlie  age  of 
Christ. 

The  principal  nations  into  contact  with  whom  the  Jews 
were  bronght,  had  monogamy  interwoven  into  their  laws. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks.  In  a  single  instance,  a 
king  of  Sparta  was  urged  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  to 
take  another  wife  because  he  was  childless ;  but  Herodotus, 
who  tells  the  story,  adds  that  this  was  not  at  all  Spartan 
usance.  There  is  a  charge  made  against  Socrates,  that  he 
had  another  wife  together  with  Xanthippe ;  and  some  writers 
of  rather  an  early  date  add,  that  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  a  law  at  Athens  permitted  bigamy,  in  drder  to  replenish 
the  population.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  law  is  a  pure  fiction, 
a  conjecture  to  save  tlie  credit  of  Socrates,  and  as  for  the 
accusation  of  bigamy  against  him,  all  respectable  scholars 
unite  in  pronouncing  it  unfounded. 

As  for  the  Eomans,  their  institutions  and  way  of  thinking 
were  even  more  in  favor  of  monogamy  than  those  of  the 
Greeks.    It  is  enough  to  cite  in  proof  of  their  feeling,  the 
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law  as  laid  down  in  the  code  of  Jastinian :  ^^  neminem  qui 
Bub  ditione  sit  Romani  nominis  binas  oxores  habere  posse  yulgo 
patet."* 

A  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  habits  of  both  nations,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  language  of  neither  contains,  so  far  sb 
we  know,  a  single  word  which  denotes,  without  ambiguity) 
what  we  mean  by  polygamy  and  bigamy.  In  classical  Greek, 
the  terms  which  are  capable  of  denoting  these  relations,  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  Among  the  Fathers,  monoffamia 
and  digamia  generally  denote,  the  former  marrying  but  onpe, 
the  other  marriage  with  two  wives  in  succession.  Tertullian's 
treatise,  de  monogamia^  is  a  plea  against  second  nuptials, 
although  admitted  to  be  lawful.  In  Latin,  the  words  univira^ 
biviraj  muUivira^  signify  a  woman  who  has  had  only  one,  or 
in  succession  two  or  many  husbands,  which  last  the  great 
facility  of  divorce  made  quite  possible.  It  was  not  until 
sometime  after  our  era,  that  the  word  higamus^  a  bigamist, 
came  into  use, — ^a  barbarous  word  which  by  its  mongrel 
descent  from  two  languages,  fitly  expressed  an  unnatural 
union  sanctioned  in  barbarous  times.f 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  polygamy  should  have  gone  almost  out  of  sight 
That  Jews  still  indulged  in  it,  we  know  from  the  instance  of 
Herod  the  Great,  whose  nine  contemporaneous  wives  are 
enumerated  by  Josephus ;  and  Justin  Martyr:^  ^^  ^^  second 
century  still  says  of  them  that  their  teachers  allow  men  to 
have  four  and  five  apiece.  But  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
hint,  except  it  be  in  a  passage  which  we  shall  examine 
presently,  that  either  Christ  or  the  apostles  ever  encountered 
this  practice.§  In  all  countries  under  Boman  law,  or  any 
form  of  Greek,  it  would  be  illegal,  and  the  children  of  a 
second  wife  would  be  illegitimate.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  Jews  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached,  and  certainly  all 

*  I.  2.  C.  de  inc.  nupt. 

f  This  word,  too,  is  generally  used  of  iiuccessiTe  bigamy. 
X  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVII,  1,  3.    Just  Mart  Dial  c.  Tryph.  ed.  Otto,  YoL  2,  p.  44S. 
§  Matt,  xxii,  24,  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  the  Leviratus  was  stiU  in  Togne, 
although  the  case  mentioned  is  plainly  hypothetical. 
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the  heathen  in  the  countries  over  which  Paul  traveled,  were 
strict  monogamiste.  In  some  places  the  Jews  may  have  had 
the  right  of  observing  their  own  usages,  and  in  Oriental 
countries  they  were  free  to  take  more  wives  than  one;  but 
nothing  of  all  this  appears  in  the  New  Testament.* 

It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  no  direct  prohibitions  of 
polygamy  proceeded  from  Christ  or  his  apostles.  The  great 
e?il  among  the  Jews  at  our  Saviour's  time,  was  the  ease 
with  which  the  husband  put  away  his  wife.f  Nor  were  they 
alone  in  this  respect;  The  Greeks  allowed  divorce  at  the 
pleasure  of  either  party,  on  very  trifling  grounds ;  and  at 
Rome,  in  the  last  century  of  its  republican  existence,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  facility  of  divorce  was,  next  to  slavery,  the 
great  social  evil.  Let  any  one  explore  the  private  life  of  the 
distinguished  Bomans  at  this  period,  and  he  will  be  struck 
with  the  frequency,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  divorce,  indicating 
a  deep  and  rapid  decline  in  morals  since  the  time,  two  centu- 
ries before,  when  the  first  separation  from  a  wife  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  city.  Or  let  him  acquaint  himself 
with  the  history  of  some  of  the  prominent  Roman  matrons, 
who  thought  nothing  of  serving  a  notice  of  repudiation  on  a 
hnsband  they  disliked,  and  he  will  discover  one  main  cause 
of  the  corruption  in  the  empire  ; — the  sanctity  of  marriage  was 
gone.  There  is  no  lack  of  words  when  divorce  is  mentioned. 
The  Greeks  had  one  for  the  husband's  sending  away  the  wife, 
and  another  for  the  wife's  quitting  the  husband ;  while  in 
Latin  we  have  the  synonyms  repudiv/m  and  divortium. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  things  which  illustrates  the  wisdom  of 
Christ  in  giving  out  to  his  disciples  a  new  and  stricter  law  of 
divorce.  The  passage  in  which  this  law  occurs,  Matt,  xix, 
3-9,  is  in  many  respects  very  remarkable.  He  is  called  upon, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  decide  between  two  schools  of  lawyers, 
and  gives  a  rule  stricter  than  either  of  them  had  contended 
for.    His  ordinance  is  a  direct  abrogation  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

*  The  Code  forbids  Jews  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  Nemo  Judeonim — ix^ 
direm  sub  uno  tempore  coDJugia  conveniat.     God.  1,  9  de  Jud.  leg.  *l. 

f  In  oar  Saviour'a  time,  the  wife  could  put  away  her  husband,  (Mark  x,  12,) 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

VOL.  XVI.  27 
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He  criticises  the  law  of  Moses,  as  one  who  had  higher  au- 
thority, aad  saw  the  imperfections  of  these  ancient  statutes 
which  all  the  Jews  venerated.  He  goes  back  to  a  higher  and 
purer  law,  given  out  at  the  creation  of  man.  And  the  law 
which  He  enacts  is  unique  in  its  kind:  alone  among  His 
precepts  it  takes  hold  of  civil  legislation,  and  prescribes  a  new 
standard  to  His  people.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  if  mar- 
riage could  be  kept  pure.  His  gospel  would  spread;  that 
with  a  lofty  conception  of  this  primeval  institution,  all  morality 
could  be  preserved,  but  without  such  a  conception  would  be 
impossible.  The  good  which  this  charta  of  marriage  has  done 
in  the  Christian  world,  is  beyond  calculation. 

With  most  interpreters,  we  regard  this  passage  as  indi- 
rectly prohibiting  polygamy.  Adultery  cannot  be  supposed 
to  consist  in  the  bare  act  of  putting  away,  nor  in  the  union  of 
the  two  acts  of  putting  away  and  of  marrying  another,  but 
in  the  super-addition  of  another  wife  to  the  lawful  wife 
already  existing.  If  polygamy  were  lawful,  divorces  might 
go  on  freely,  this  law  of  our  Saviour  notwithstanding.*  What 
is  there  in  it  to  prevent  a  man,  with  three  or  four  wives, 
from  repudiating  two  or  three  of  them,  if  he  contracts  no 
new  marriage  afterwards  ?  He  has  only  to  marry  all,  before 
divorcing  any,  and  the  rule  is  evaded. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  of  necessity  the  definition  of 
marriage  and  of  adultery  must  vary  together.  If  marriage  is 
a  union  of  soul  and  body  between  two,  any  act  of  either  party 
radically  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  such  a  union,  is  an  act 
of  adultery.  But  if  marriage  allows  of  a  man's  having  many 
wives,  there  can  be  no  adultery  on  his  part  towards  them. 
Any  intercourse  with  another  woman  may  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  alliance. 

K  we  pass  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  we  shall  find 
Christian  marriage  spoken  of  by  the  apostles  as  subsisting  be- 
tween two  persons  only :  no  other  form  of  it  is  alluded  to,  or 
thought  of.  A  man  is  allowed  to  have  one  wife,  but  there  is 
no  more  proof  that  he  might  have  several,  than  that  a  woman 
could  have  several  husbands.    The  most  noticeable  passages 

*  We  speak  of  this  rule  only,  and  by  itself. 
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are,  "  let  every  man  have  his  owii  wife,  and  let  every  woman 
have  her  own  hnsband,''  and  that  beautiful  place  where  the  re- 
lation of  Christ  to  His  own  church  is  made  the  symbol  of  the 
relation  of  the  man  to  his  wife.  But  the  spirit  of  all  the  pas- 
sages is  one. 

We  come  now  to  the  passage  in  1  Tim.  iii,  2,  where  the  bish- 
op is  required  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  which  same  rule  is 
repeated  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  deacons  a  few  verses  after, 
and  returns  again  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  These  words  are 
ambiguous  :  tiiey  can  be  understood  just  as  easily  to  prohibit 
snccessive  as  simultaneous  polygamy  in  the  officers  of  the 
church.  If  we  decide  to  give  them  the  latter  sense,  it  may  be 
said  that  such  a  rule  for  the  officers  implies  the  danger  of  some 
person  being  selected  who  had  a  plurality  of  wives.  And  how 
could  this  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  supposition  that  polyg- 
amists  were  admitted,  without  any  obligation  to  give  up  their 
wives,  into  the  communion  of  believers.  True,  to  this  one 
might  reply  that  the  other  qualifications  of  the  officers  ought 
to  belong  to  the  members  also,  but  it  would  be  a  fair  answer  to 
say  that  the  Apostle  groups  together  various  characteristics^ 
Bome  of  which  are  essential  to  all  Christians,  and  others  not. 
A  private  member  of  the  church  might  be  a  neophyte,  but  a 
bishop  might  not  be.  A  private  member  might  not  know 
how  to  manage  his  children,  but  such  want  of  skill  disqualifies 
the  elder  for  his  post.  Is  if  not  fair  after  this  analogy  to  say 
that  a  private  believer  might  be  found,  who  was  the  husband 
of  more  wives  than  one. 

But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  true  interpretation  is  the  old- 
est one,  that  which  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  gave, — that  the 
apostle  looks  with  disfavor  on  the  choice  of  a  man  for  a  bishop 
who  had  been  twice  married.  This  explanation  is  all  but  forced 
on  us  by  a  place  in  tlie  fifth  chapter  of  the  same  epistle,  (v.  9,) 
where  it  is  required  of  a  widow  who  should  receive  aid  from 
the  church,  that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  but  one  husband. 
These  words,  *  having  been  the  wife  of  one  man,'  are  capable 
of  a  single  meaning  only ;  how  can  we  suppose  that  in  the  same 
episile,  while  speaking  of  a  similar  choice,  the  apostle  used  the 
same  expression  in  a  widely  different  sense  ?  Tliis,  and  the 
consideration  that  the  Greek  or  modified  Greek  law,  prevail- 
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ing  in  EphesiiB  and  Crete,  can  have  sanctioned  monogamy 
alone,  are  sufficient  to  settle  the  meaning  of  this  passage  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  And  with  this  view  accord  some 
of  the  best  modem  interpreters,  who  have  gone  back  to  the 
primitive  understanding  of  the  passage. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  can  have  led  the  apostle  to  lay 
down  such  a  rule,  when  he  permits  even  a  woman  to  marry 
the  second  time  ?  It  cannot  have  been  that  ascetic  influence 
spreading  over  the  early  church  from  the  east,  which  caused 
marriage  to  be  regarded  as  a  state  of  inferior  purity  to  single 
life,  for  in  the  very  next  chapter  of  the  epistle,  he  warns  sol- 
emnly against  errors  of  this  sort,  which  were  to  infest  the  lat- 
ter times.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  considered  second  mar- 
riages as  a  mark  of  want  of  self-restraint  in  a  state  of  society, 
where  the  higher  motives  to  marriage,  since  elicited  by  Chris- 
tianity, were  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  possible  also  that  he 
took  into  account  the  estimate  which  the  heathen  would  form 
of  Christian  officers  :  this  would  be  quite  probable,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  as  in  the  case  of  women  so  in  that  of  men  sec- 
ond marriages  were  regarded  by  them  as  unseemly.*  But  of 
this  we  have  failed  to  discover  sufficient  proof.  It  is  quite 
probable  too,  when  we  reflect  that  divorce  on  frivolous  pre- 
texts was  so  wide-spread  an  evil,  that  many  converts  who  had 
become  husbands  a  second  time,  had  repudiated  their  first 
wives  before  they  entered  the  Christian  Church.  Such  per- 
sons would  naturally  bring  scandal  on  the  offices  they  might 
bear,  and  it  was  perhaps  to  exclude  them  that  the  apostle  lays 
down  a  rule,  which  in  other  times  might  not  be  applicable.! 

But  whatever  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  rule,  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  after  the  apostolic  times  was  all  in  one  di- 
rection, against  second  marriages,  against  the  marriage  of 
priests,  to  the  disparagement  of  marriage  as  a  state  of  inferior 
holiness.  "While  such  opinions  prevailed,  while  marriage  was 
becoming  a  rigid,  indissoluble  sacrament,  whose  force  consist- 

*  The  Christian  apologist,  Athenagoras,  calls  second  marriage  *  specious  adul- 
tery.* But  all  the  evidence  which  we  have  seen  of  similar  feelings  among  the 
heathen  of  the  first  centuries,  relates  solely  to  women  marrying  again. 

f  Suicer  (Thesaur  v.  digamia)  giyes  this  explanation,  bat  errs  in  giring  the 
words,  *  husband  of  one  wife,*  this  limited  and  special  sense. 
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ed  more  in  the  consecration  by  the  church  than  in  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  it  would  be  strange  if  polygamy  were  eyer 
tolerated.  No  instances  have  been  brought  forward  of  such 
toleration  in  the  case  of  new  converts ;  although  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  of  looser  prin- 
ciples, who  allowed  worse  things,  may  have  winked  at  this. 
The  subject  is  considered  in  a  letter  of  the  great  Pope  Inno- 
cent UI,  written  in  1212  to  the  Bishop  of  Tiberias,  and  insert- 
ed in  part  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.*  The  letter  is  so 
noteworthy,  as  exhibiting  the  doubts  and  the  decision  of  the 
ablest  among  the  popes,  that  we  will  give  the  part  relating  to 
this  subject  in  a  translation.  The  passages  in  brackets  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  text  of  the  decretals.  ^'  For  as  much  as  the 
pagans  divide  their  conjugal  affection  at  the  same  time  among 
many  women,  we  may  doubt,  not  without  reason,  whether  af- 
ter conversion  they  should  retain  all,  or  which  one  of  the  num- 
ber. [Since  patriarchs  and  other  just  men,  before  and  after 
the  giving  of  the  law  alike,  are  declared  to  have  had  more 
wives  than  one  at  once,  and  the  contrary  does  not  appear  to 
be  commanded  in  the  Gospel  or  in  the  law  ;  and  since  pagans 
are  not  in  subjection  to  canonical  ordinances  of  more  recent 
date,  as  has  been  said  before  ;  it  seemsf  that  now  also  they 
make  lawful  contracts  according  to  their  usages  with  several 
women,  whose  legitimate  unions  the  water  of  sacred  baptism 
doth  not  dissolve,  and  so,  after  the  example  of  the  patriarchs, 
pagans,  when  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  shall  enjoy  a 
plurality  of  wives.]  But  this  seems  discordant  with  and 
hostile  to  Christian  faith,  since  at  the  beginning  one  rib  was 
turned  into  one  woman,  and  the  word  of  God  testifies  that  for 
this  reason  a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  of  one  flesh.  It 
saith  not  three  or  more,  but  two ;  nor  doth  it  say  shall  cleave 
to  his  wives,  but  to  his  wife.  Without  any  hesitation,  we  af- 
firm that  no  one  could  ever  lawfully  have  several  wives  at 

*  Cap.  8  de  diyortiis,  (Lib.  4,  19.) 

f  It  is  pUiu  from  what  follows,  that  he  gives  the  reasons  for  such  liberty  as 
fairly  as  he  can  without  accepting  them,  so  that  videtur^  it  seenu^  has  the  same 
sense  as  if  it  were  videri  potest — it  might  seem. 
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once,  unless  it  had  been  conceded  to  him  by  divine  revelation. 
Indeed,  this  true  opinion  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the 
truth,  which  beareth  witness  in  the  Gospel  that  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife  [except  it  be  for  fornication]  and  mariy 
another,  committeth  adultery.  If  then,  when  a  wife  is  put 
away,  another  cannot  lawfully  be  taken  in  marriage,  a  fortiori 
she  cannot  when  the  first  is  retained,  whereby  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  plurality  in  both  sexes  as  it  regards  marriage, — since 
they  are  not  to  be  judged  by  unequal  rules, — ^is  to  be  repro- 
bated." The  heading  of  this  chapter  of  the  decretals,  which 
contains,  as  we  suppose  the  judgment  of  the  collector  on  the 
matter,  is  in  these  words :  ^^  If  a  pagan  had  several  wives  before, 
after  believing,  he  shall  cleave  to  the  one  first  married." 

The  Council  of  Trent  added  its  sanction  to  the  received  prac- 
tice :  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  it  is  lawful  for  Christians 
to  have  several  wives  at  once,  and  that  this  is  prohibited  by 
no  divine  law,  let  him  be  accursed."* 

This  decree  of  the  Fathers  at  Trent  was  passed  in  1563. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  this  had  occurred  the  fa- 
mous scandal  of  the  double  marriage  of  Philipp,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  one  of  the  political  chiefs  of  the  Reformation,  yet 
one  whose  unsteady  and  unreliable  character  gave  to  the 
fnends  of  that  cause  much  concern.  He  had  felt,  and 
apparently  with  good  reasons,  an  aversion  towards  his  wife. 
He  had  lived  in  sin,  and  being  stung  by  his  conscience,  had 
abstained  from  the  eucharist.  At  this  time,  he  conceived  a 
passion  for  a  young  lady  in  his  sister's  court,  who  rejected  his 
advances,  unless  she  should  be  united  to  him  in  a  lawful  way; 
or  at  least,  insisted  on  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  His  wife's 
consent  was  obtained,  and  the  pliant  Bucer,  with  some  theolo- 
gians of  the  court,  were  ready  to  give  their  sanction.  But  it 
was  important  that  the  great  lights  of  Wittemberg  should  be 
drawn  in  to  add  their  approval,  which  was  almost  like  the  dis- 
pensation of  a  pope.  Luther  and  Melancthon  first  urged  the 
Landgrave  to  live  a  life  of  self-denial,  but  after  certain  reve- 
lations or  confessions  which  he  made  to  them,  and  after  being 

Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  XXIV,  de  sacram.  matr. 
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convinced  that  he  would  continue  to  sin,  they  agreed  to  the 
marriage,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be.  kept  profoundly 
secret.  The  mother  of  the  young  lady  found  it  necessary  for 
her  own  justification,  to  diyulge  it,  and  so  the  scandal  spread 
over  the  world.    This  was  in  1640. 

The  mistake  of  the  reformers  was  great,  but  not  wholly 
without  excuse,  and  must  by  no  means  be  looked  on  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  desire  to  secure  a  vacillating  partisan  by 
immoral  compromises.  Although  Luther  was  settled  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  general  unlawfulness  of  polygamy,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  that  what  was  endured  in  the  patriarchs, 
might  in  extreme  cases,  (of  which  this  was  one,)  be  endured 
under  the  Christian  economy.  When  he  rejected  the  notion 
that  marriage  was  a  sacrament,  he  perhaps  threw  it  too  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  But  what  brought  him 
into  his  difficulty  was  two  practises  of  the  old  church,  secret 
marriage,  and  the  confessional.  Secret  marriages,  although 
frowned  upon  by  ordinances  of  the  mediaeval  church,  had 
been  connived  at,  and  "  concubinage,  the  milder  form  of 
them,  until  this  day  is  covered  by  the  seal  of  confession, 
60  that  one  cannot  know  in  all  cases  in  what  relation  secret 
absolutions  stand  to  the  excommunication  of  the  sinner,  or 
rather  knows  well  that  the  public  concubinage  of  princes  has 
not  been  punished  with  public  excommunication."* 

The  part  which  the  reformers  took  in  this  affair  cost  them 
vast  pain.  Melancthon  neai'ly  died  of  mortification  or  re- 
morse, when  it  was  made  public ;  and  Luther  resolved  to 
confess  that  he  erred  and  played  the  fool.  When  Ferdinand, 
the  German  king,  brother  of  Charles  V,  heard  of  it,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  for  a  time  he  had  been  quite 
inclined  to  the  evangelical  doctrine,  but  had  changed  his 
mind,  owing  to  this  affair.  "  Who,"  says  Ranke,  "  can  meas- 
ure the  effect,  which  a  scandal  of  this  sort,  proceeding  as  it  did 


•  TnuiBlaied  from  an  article  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lange,  of  Zurich,  in  the  AUgem. 
HonatsBchr.,  Sept.  1852,  entitled  *'The  Tragic  Passages  in  the  Life  of  the  Re- 
formers.^  Comp.  Harems  rindication  of  Luther,  and  Rankers  German  History  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  4,  p.  265-268. 
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from  the  party  which  claimed  to  be  ChriBtian^r  eminenee^ 
has  produced  on  the  tone  of  feeling  over  all  the  world." 

A  contemporary  soyereign,  the  elector  Joachim  11,  of 
Brandenburg,  on  hearing  of  these  events,  exclaimed,  "  who 
has  for  this  long  while  heard  of  a  sillier  affair?"  And  he 
thought  that  it  must  have  cost  the  devil  much  pains  to  have 
hit  on  the  plan  of  throwing  such  a  block  in  the  way  of  the 
Gospel.  What  would  he  have  said  had  he  foreseen  similar 
events,  in  which  one  of  his  descendants,  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  Prussia,  was  an  actor.  The  successor  of  the  great  Frederic, 
Frederic  "William  II,  not  content  with  having  divorced  one 
wife,  and  taken  another,  and  with  one  principal  mistress  be- 
sides a  number  of  temporary  subordinates,  cast  his  eyes  on  a 
young  lady  of  some  rank,  who  rejected  his  proposals,  unless 
he  would  get  the  queen's  consent  and  go  through  with  the 
ceremony  of  a  left-handed  secret  marriage.  The  consistory, 
says  a  historian,  previous  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  declared 
the  marriage  admissible,  appealing  in  defense  of  it  to  the 
double  marriage  of  Philipp  the  Magnanimous,  which  was  tol- 
erated by  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  After  the  death  of  this 
woman,  another  noble  lady  lived  with  him  on  the  same  terms, 
and  the  marriage  was  blest  in  the  chapel  at  Charlottenburg 
by  the  court  preacher,  Zollner.  Such  events  indicate  a  deep 
moral  degradation,  which  rendered  necessary  and  desirable 
that  flood  of  woes  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  fell  on  Prus- 
sia. Had  the  example  of  Philipp  of  Hesse,  instead  of  being 
appealed  to  in  rare  instances,  given  the  law  in  Protestant 
countries  to  subsequent  times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
Protestant  religion  would  have  become  extinct. 

The  considerations  which  have  occupied  us  hitherto,  show 
that  there  is  a  natural  primeval  law  of  marriage,  inconsistent 
with  polygamy,  which  law  our  Lord  restored  in  its  purity  as 
the  rule  of  obligation  within  his  church,  and  which,  with  a 
few  disastrous  exceptions,  has  been  observed  from  the  first. 
We  are  now  furnished  with  the  principles  which  are  to  apply 
to  the  case  of  polygamist  converts.  According  to  tlie  law  of 
Christ,  and  the  true  idea  of  marriage,  the  second  wife  is 
not    a   legitimate  one  however  she   may  be    such  accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  ihe  land.  K  his  first  wife  chooses  to  remain 
with  her  husband,  he  cannot  be  other  than  an  adulterer,  pro- 
vided he  retains  his  connection  with  any  other  wife  after  his 
conversion.  But  if,  being  an  unbeliever,  she  chooses  to  depart, 
let  her  depart.  "  A  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in 
each  cases."  This  rule  of  the  apostle,  made  for  cases  where  one 
of  the  parties  in  marriage  iis  a  heathen,  throws  the  decision  as 
to  future  union  upon  the  heathen  party.  If  on  this  side 
there  is  a  determination  to  free  one's  self  of  the  marriage  yoke, 
the  other  side  is  under  no  bondage,  but  may  regard  the  rela- 
tion as  finally  terminated.  For  aught  that  appears,  the  apos- 
tle intends  even  to  allow  remarriage  to  the  believer  who  has 
been  deserted  at  his  or  her  conversion.  But  suppose,  it  may 
be  said,  that  none  of  the  convert's  heathen  wives  will  quit 
him  ?  We  answer,  that  the  rule  of  Christ  here  applies ;  that 
the  first  wife  alone  can  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  one.  Her 
choice  may  modify  the  relation  between  her  and  her  husband 
according  to  the  apostle's  rule,  but  cannot  nullify  the  rule  of 
of  the  Saviour. 

We  speak  here  only  of  the  marriage  relation,  as  the  Chris- 
tian churches  bound  to  treat  it ;  the  polygamist  has  civil  du- 
ties also,  which  his  old  relation  or  the  general  law  of  mo- 
rality imposes  on  him.  The  women  who  have  lived  with 
him  innocently,  he  is  bound  to  support  and  help  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  until  they  can  be  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  his 
children  he  is  bound  to  support,  at  least  equally  with  the  man 
in  a  Christian  land,  who  in  his  life  of  ungodliness  has  had 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock.  The  rules  of  inheritance  go  on 
as  they  did  before.  .  Christianity  does  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  deposit  its  sacred  idea  of  marriage  in  a  depraved  society, 
and  realize  that  idea  at  once  in  a  Christian  fellowship  gath- 
ered out  of  it. 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  views,  in  which  we  believe  there 
is  a  general  agreement  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  are 
not  accepted  by  all  the  authorities  in  the  English  Church. 
An  article  in  the  New  York  Observer,  of  February  4th  of  the 
present  year,  informs  us  that  Archbishop  Whately  has  lent  his 
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sanction  to  Dr.  Colenso's  opinion.    He  is  there  quoted  as  say- 
ing that — 

"Puzzle-headed  people  are  apt  to  confound  together  the  making  of  a  contract 
which  is,  in  a  Christian  community,  not  allowed,  and  the  Iceeping  to  a  contract 
which,  when  it  was  made,  was  lawful  I  hold  with  the  Bishop,  that  a  man  who 
puts  away  a  wife,  CTen  though  he  has  another,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery." 

Until  we  have  more  authority  for  imputing  this  opinion  to 
so  clear-headed  a  man  as  Archbishop  Whately,  we  shall  allow 
ourselves  to  suspect  that  it  is  falsely  ascribed  to  him ;  but 
whether  his  or  not,  it  is  certainly  liable  to  attack  on  varions 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  will  it  be  pretended  that  every  con- 
tract, which  is  lawful,  or  is  permitted  by  the  laws  in  a 
heathen  country,  is  binding  on  a  Christian  conscience  ?  If  so, 
the  man,  who  just  before liis  conversion  had  engaged  to  make 
a  lot  of  idols  to  order,  or  to  make  rain,  would  be  obliged  to 
fulfill  his  contract,  when  he  ha<l  learned  that  the  '  idols  of  the 
heathen  were  vanity  and  a  lie,'  and  that  there  are  none 
^  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  which  can  cause  rain.' 
In  some  African  tribes,  according  to  Mr.  Grout,  a  man  may 
take  a  mother  and  her  daughter  as  his  wives  together.  Is  this 
too  a  lawful  contract  ?  The  opinion  really  assumes,  also,  that 
there  are  no  Christian  rules  in  regard  to  marriage ;  that  it  is 
all  an  affair  of  contract ;  that  Christian  conmiunities  have,  as 
all  have,  made  laws  against  bigamy,  not  because  it  is  forbid- 
den by  Christ's  law,  but  because  it  would  have,  like  gambling 
houses,  an  immoral  infiuence.  For  if  it  be  forbidden,  such  a 
contract  is  as  valid  to  the  believer  as  a  contract  to  assassinate 
heretics,  and  no  more.  But  the  opinion  goes  still  further,  and 
takes  higher  ground.  Not  only  may  the  polygamist  retain  his 
wives,  but  he  muat.  The  king  of  Ashantee,  if  he  puts  away 
one  of  the  3,333  which  travelers  ascribe  to  him,  ^  causeth  her 
to  commit  adultery.'  But  who  will  put  Zulu  or  Marquesas 
marriage  in  the  same  category  with  Christian  or  even  Jewish, 
and  if  Christ  has  given  any  law  on  the  matter,  is  it  not 
adultery  for  the  Christian  to  have  for  a  wife  more  than 
one  woman.  The  view  of  Whately  gives  the  man  the  benefit 
of  heathenism  after  he  has  renounced  it,  as  far  as  polygamy 
goes,  but  denies  it  to  him,  as  far  as  divorce  goes.    The  oppo- 
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site  view  admits  that  he  was  ignorant,  and  so  far  innocent  in 
hifi  pagan  state,  bnt  subjects  him  at  his  conversion  to  the  laws 
of  Christianity.  Where  church  discipline  is  loose  and  almost 
obsolete,  as  in  England,  it  is  comprehensible  that  the  first  of 
these  views  should  find  some  favor.  Where  it  is  in  its  vigor, 
the  other  will  be  pretty  sure  to  prevail. 

But  it  is  hard,  says  Dr.  Oolenso,  to  require  confiding,  affec- 
tionate wives,  to  leave  .their  husband,  and  cases  of  peculiar 
difficulty  can  be  conceived  of,  as  where  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting away  one  wife  might  sever  Christian  converts.  As  for 
eacrifice  of  affection  in  a  Zulu  harem,  we  are  rather  incredu- 
lous. We  have  heard  of  John  Buncle^s  regarding  each  of  his 
five  successive  wives  as  better  than  her  predecessor,  and  as 
perfection  for  the  time  being ;  and  perhaps  each  of  them  may 
have  regarded  Buncle  with  the  same  feeling.  But  we  imag- 
ine that  between  a  Zulu  and  his  five  wives  there  is  not  quite 
so  much  sentiment,  and  still  less  of  it  between  the  ladies  them- 
fielves.  As  for  hard  ca6es,  we  can  readily  admit  that  they  may 
sometimes  occur,  and  if  the  principle  of  monogamy  were 
not  worth  maintaining  in  spite  of  many  hard  cases,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  surrender  it.  But  the  missionaries  assure 
us  that  the  thing  is  not  so  difficult  of  management  after  all ; 
— that  the  converts  expect  to  renounce  plurality  of  wives,  and 
to  come  under  Christian  law.  This  is  sometimes  a  point  to 
which  their  own  untaught  sense  of  propriety  brings  them  be- 
fore any  direct  teaching.  Thus  a  missionary,  whom  Mr. 
Grout  quotes  in  his  second  pamphlet,*  gives  the  result  of  his 
experience  as  follows : 

**The  Bishop  doubts  whether  the  missionaries  can  produce  a  case  in  which  a 
man  had  two  wires  and  put  one  of  th^m  away,  and  there  was  not  some  *  piteons 
tale  of  wrong'  connected  with  it  Now,  I  can  tell  him  that  I  haye  bad  four  cases 
of  polygamists.  In  two  of  them,  only  the  wives,  and  not  their  husbands,  were 
believers ;  in  the  third,  both  the  husband  and  his  two  wives  believed  ;  in  the  last, 
the  husband  and  the  younger  wife,  the  elder  having  already  separated  from  the 
husband,  as  she  was  opposed  to  his  becoming  a  believer.  They  all  came  to  me, 
previous  to  their  baptism,  desiring  me  to  separate  them.  To  this  I  objected,  tell- 
mg  them  that  polygamy  was  their  own,  not  mine,  to  settle ;  and  I  positively  dis- 

*  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Colenso's  *  Letter'  on  Polygamy.  By  Rev.  Lewis  Grout 
in  American  Kis^onary.    Pietermaritzburg,  1866. — p.  87. 
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claim  to  haye  done  anything  in  the  matter.  They  had  seen  the  bdieTera  of  other 
missionaries,  and  had  learned  from  them  that  they  had  separated  and  arranged  to 
live  with  one  wife  ;  and  so  they  also  arranged  among  themselves,  and  decided  to 
retain  each  his  first  wife,  and  put  away  the  second.  To  this  even  the  unbelieving 
husbands  consented  freely,  as  they  desired  to  remain  with  their  first  wife.  Each 
of  the  dismissed  wives  was  provided  for  as  the  circumstances  of  the  husband 
would  allow.  They  lived  each  with  her  own  children,  some  distance  from  the 
house  of  the  other  wives.  And  I  can  testify  that  no  one  of  them  has  ^  a  piteous 
tale  of  wrong  *  to  tell.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  native  who  finds 
fault  with  such  arrangements,  but  the  Bishop  himself,  simply  because  Ae  thinks 
that  there  must  be  some  *  wrong,^  though  he  cannot  prove  it  from  positive  fiicts. 
But  as  for  compelling  a  polygamist  to  put  away  his  wives — I  would;  and  ought 
not ;  for  if  a  native  believer  must  be  compelled  to  that  act,  there  is  no  moral  value 
in  the  case ;  and  a  necessity  for  compulsion  by  me  would  only  show  that  he  is  not 
a  believer  at  heart,  for  a  believer  at  heart  will  be  compelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  in  my  opinion,  one  who  is  not  a  believer  at  heart  is  not  worth  being  compelled 
at  all." 

Supposing  now  that  extreme  cases  allowed  a  mitigation  of 
the  established  Christian  rule,  we  may  still  ask  whether  the 
importance  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rale  is  not  so  great 
that,  in  sound  Christian  policy,  it  ought  to  exclude  all  excep- 
tions. We  think  that  it  is,  and  just  here  the  experience  of 
the  missionaries  is  a  most  valuable  testimony,  nearly  the  whole 
weight  of  which  is  on  one  side.  It  coincides  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  and  the  divine  law. 

The  true  idea  of  marriage  is  next  to  the  true  idea  of  Gk)d, 
the  most  essential  element  of  moral  and  civilized  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  polygamy  and  slavery  are  the  deep  curses 
which  sin  has  engraven  on  the  history  of  man.  In  fact  polyg^ 
amy  is  two  institutions  condensed  into  one,  slavery  and  mar- 
riage. Aristotle  makes  the  man,  the  wife,  and  the  slave,  the 
three  parts  of  the  family ;  but  polygamy  goes  beyond  him, 
and  unites  together  the  slave  and  the  wife  in  one  person.  It 
is  the  safest  kind  of  slavery,  for  the  mother  will  not  generally 
nm  away  with  her  child ;  and  her  friends  who  sold  her  for  cat- 
tle, or  at  some  other  price,  will  not  readily  take  her  back  at 
the  forfeit  of  their  dower.  In  some  aspects,  it  is  the  mildest 
kind  of  slavery,  but  it  is  terrible  in  its  consequences,  for  the 
sexes  must  conspire  in  their  influence  in  order  to  make  a  per- 
fect society,  and  here  the  influence  of  one  sex  is  nothing  or 
worse.    No  thoroughly  polygamist  tribe  has  risen  to  refine- 
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ment,  or  even  to  importance.  The  nations  of  historical  re- 
nown, and  world-wide  influence,  either  never  had  it,  or  shook 
it  off.  The  savage  all  over  the  world  is  now  a  polygamist,  and 
must  remain  a  savage  as  long  as  he  continues  so. 

Such  being  the  case,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all^writhout  hes- 
itation, it  must  evidently  retard  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
of  Christianity,  if  polygamists  are  permitted  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church.  As  soon  as  this  exception  to 
the  general  law  of  Christian  marriage  is  allowed,  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  church  in  regard  to  true  marriage  becomes  greatly 
weakened.  It  is  composed  of  two  factions,  one  of  which,  the 
new  converts,  takes  the  lower  standard  of  morality  in  regard  to 
the  most  important  of  human  institutions.  How  can  they 
agree  in  the  general  tone  of  their  feelings  and  character,  in 
family  training,  or  even  in  religious  views?  "Will  not  the 
men  of  one  wife,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church  be  apt  to  feel  that  a  privilege  is  denied  to  them, 
— that  a  kind  of  premium  is  held  out  to  new  comers,  in  which 
they  cannot  share  ?  Will  not  the  converts,  as  they  can  come 
in  without  renouncing  their  heathenish  habits,  prove  in  many 
cases  anything  but  desirable  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, half  heathens,  still  votaries  of  lust,  still  incapable  of 
instituting  Christian  families  ?  Will  not  family  religion  thus  be 
kept  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  recruits  from  within  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  those  from  without,  be  of  a  degener- 
ate sort  ?  Anfi,  meanwhile,  as  the  converts  may  retain  their 
polygamy  for  generations,  how  slow  must  be  the  process  of 
transformation  in  the  state,  and  therefore  how  feeble  the  auxil- 
iaries of  the  Gospel  in  exalting  the  state  to  the  condition  of  a 
Christian  commonwealth. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  savages  and  idolaters  are  to  be  car- 
ried by  slow  degrees  through  successive  stages  before  they 
reach  the  evangelical  level ; — that  they  are  to  pass  through  a 
preparatory  stage,  something  like  Judaism  fiist,  before  they 
can  completely  put  on  Christian  civilization.  Such  is  not  the 
plan  of  the  Gospel.  It  enables  the  most  degraded  to  leap 
over  those  barriers  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  man  for 
centuries,  and  to  come  at  once  to  the  truth  and  purity  of 
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CliriBt.  It  goes  in  quest  of  no  shows  appealing  to  the  senses, 
in  order  to  train  the  savage  mind ; — that  experiment  has  been 
too  disastrous  to  the  world  to  be  ever  repeated.  It  allows  of 
no  accommodation  to  ancient  superstitions,  but  strives  to  fix  a 
gulf  between  the  heathen  age  and  the  Christian,  which  will 
not  be  passed.  It  would  be  a  poor  prospect  for  the  world,  if 
each  newly  converted  tribe  of  pagans  must  have  a  Jewish  pe- 
riod or  a  medieeval  period,  instead  of  being  made  in  the  sec- 
ond at  least  or  third  generation,  a  refined,  intelligent  Chris- 
tian community.  K  Christianity  were  thus  to  put  forth  only 
abridged  power,  civilization  would  go  ahead  of  her, — bat  what 
kind  of  civilization  ?  Such  as  some  adventurers  would  carry 
with  them  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  a  godless  civili- 
zation which  would  prove  the  greatest  foe  of  the  Gospel.  K 
Africa  is  to  be  redeemed  and  exalted.  Christians  must  not  go 
there  carrying  heathen,  or,  if  you  please,  Jewish  customs,  in 
one  hand,  and  the  Gospel  in  the  oUier ;  but  from  the  first 
must  wage  war  with  the  two  great  curses  of  that  continent, 
slavery  and  polygamy.  We  want  no  more  such  Christians  as 
those  of  Abyssinia,  who  have  not  till  now  outlived  their  half- 
Christian  period,  and  in  consequence  have  been  of  less  than  no 
account  in  the  propagation  of  religion. 

But  how  is  polygamy  in  Africa,  and  especially  among  the 
Zulus?  Is  it  of  any  milder  type  than  elsewhere?  We  have 
no  time  to  trace  it  through  all  the  dark  regions  of  that  unhappy 
continent,  but  the  statements  of  Mr.  Grout,  and  of  his  brother 
missionaries,  show  that  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  it 
retains  its  worst  features.  First  of  all,  the  young  girl  is  sold 
without  her  consent  to  a  man  who  can  pay  for  her  in  cattle, 
and  is  compelled  to  go  to  her  purchaser.  "  I  have  heard," 
says  one  witness,  a  civil  magistrate,  "  of  frequent  instances  of 
the  woman's  father  resorting  to  various  kinds  of  torture,"  to 
effect  this  purpose.  Next,  "after  a  Kafir  has  properly  paid 
for  his  wife,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne,  "  she  becomes  and  is 
his  lawful  property,  just  like  his  ox,  cow,  or  dog,  or  anything 
he  has  bought.  It  follows  then,  that  none  but  himself  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  it.  If  he  likes,  he  may  kill  his  wife  just  as 
he  does  his  dog  without  being  guilty,  since  he  can  defend  him- 
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self  by  [saying]  I  haye  bought  her  once  for  all."  The  wife  is 
of  course  a  slave  and  does  all  the  work :  when  her  labors  have 
increased  the  stock  of  cattle,  another  is  bought  and  still  anoth- 
er. And  so  the  daughter  of  each  new  additional  wife  goes  to 
purchase  cattle,  and  the  cattle  to  buy  more  wives.  Thus  there 
are  those  who  own  a  number,  and  others  too  poor  to  purchase 
one.  '^  There  are  three  or  four  young  men  now  belonging  to 
my  station,"  says  Mr.  Grout,  "  professors  of  religion,  seeking 
for  wives  and  Uius  far  unsuccessful ;  first,  because  they  cannot 
find  Christian  girls ;  secondly,  because  they  cannot  pay  so  high 
for  a  heathen  girl,  as  some  old  polygamist  who  is  enriched  by 
his  other  wives  and  the  sale  of  his  daughters ;  and  thirdly,  be. 
cause  most  of  the  heathen  natives,  wishing  to  keep  up  their 
polygamic  system,  are  unwilling  to  give  the  monogamic 
Christian  law  any  such  sanction  and  success  as  would  be  in- 
volved in  their  allowing  their  girls  to  marry  Christians." 

In  this  system  of  domestic  slavery,  there  is  '^  among  most  of 
the  tribes,  a  grade  of  subordination  running  through  the  whole 
company  of  wives.  The  husband  sets  one,  generally  the  first, 
over  the  rest.  These,  the  rest,  are  mere  common  women,  serviles 
not  only  to  the  husband,  but  also  to  the  superior  wife.  The 
second,  also,  in  some  tribes,  is  over  the  third,  the  third  over 
the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Hence  while  on  the  one  hand,  the 
whole  system  of  polygamy  is  one  of  grinding  oppression  to  the 
entire  female  sex,  yet  we  see  that  every  wife  is  more  or  less 
interested  in  having  the  number  multiplied,  as  every  new  wife 
becomes  a  sort  of  slave  to  the  rest." 

The  polygamy  of  South  Africa  disregards  the  sacred  laws  of 
kindred.  "  A  man  may  marry  several  sisters,  all  daughters  of 
the  same  father  or  mother,  and  all  constituting  the  wives  of 
the  same  roan  alone  and  at  the  same  time."  This  is  allowed 
among  the  Zulus  of  Natal,  according  to  Mr.  Grout.  Another 
missionary,  whom  he  quotes,  says:  "As  we  go  inland,  we 
meet  with  tribes  among  which  it  is  lawful  for  the  son  to  in- 
herit, as  his  own,  the  wives  of  his  own  father ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  household  of  children  to  belong  by  birth 
to  two  individuals,  who  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
father  and  son ;  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  woman  to  bear  one 
child  to  a  man,  and  afterwards  to  the  eldest  son  of  that  man, 
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to  both  of  whom  she  stood  at  different  times  in  the  relation  of 
wife,  according  to  the  polygamic  ties  of  that  people." 

In  this  case,  property  in  wives  descends  by  inheritance. 
^^  Another  iniquitous  characteristic  of  polygamy,  at  least  among 
the  natives  of  Natal,  is  a  law  and  custom  for  the  younger 
brother  to  take  over  as  his  own  the  wives  of  his  deceased 
elder  brother.  This  greatly  magnifies  the  evils  of  the  more 
simple  form  of  polygamy  among  them,  and  not  nnfreqnently 
becomes  a  bane  to  that  small  amount  of  natural  affection 
which  might  otherwise  have  had  an  existence."  So  says  Mr. 
Grout,  and  proceeds  to  cite  on  the  authority  of  another  mis- 
sionary the  case  of  a  boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  who 
thus  became  the  husband  of  his  brother's  widows.  They  re- 
fused to  marry  him,  and  the  first  wife  ran  away  but  was  brought 
back  by  force.  When  at  length  a  child  was  bom,  it  died  in 
circumstances  which  pointed  strongly  to  infanticide. 

But  though  the  wife  is  the  husband's  property,  he  can  on 
various  pretexts  get  rid  of  her,  by  sending  her  back  to  her  re- 
lations.   On  this  point  we  will  let  another  of  the  missionaries 


"  The  Kafir  has  no  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  *  injastice  *  or  *  wrong  ^  in  discontin- 
uing the  connection  which  he  has  formed  with  any  woman.  He  feels  at  perfect 
liberty  to  dismiss  any  of  his  wives,  if  she  does  not  please  him  in  every  respect; 
and  he  does  so — pats  her  away — and  that,  too,  on  the  main  ground  that  he  hat 
bought  her^  and  bought  her  under  no  condition  whatever,  except  that  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  country,  he  has  a  right  to  send  her  back  from  whence  she  came. 
Under  the  meanest  pretexts  can  he  send  her  back,  and  none  can  compel  him  to 
receive  her  again.  If  he  can  find  the  least  &ult  in  her,  he  can  reclaim  the  cattle. 
Or,  if  the  woman^a  relatives  force  him  to  take  her  back,  by  refusing  to  restore  the 
cattle,  they  must  stand  the  consequences ;  and  awful  is  the  condition  of  that  fe- 
male I  I  know  of  cases  where  women  have  left  their  husband,  conscious  of  hav- 
ing given  offense ;  and  though  the  husband  entreated  them  to  retmm,  they  could 
not  be  persuaded,  and  would  rather  have  suffered  death;  for  death,  they  said,  was 
their  destination  if  they  returned, — ^not,  perhaps,  from  the  husband,  but  from  his 
other  wives  I     Such  a  case  has  occurred  in  my  neighborhood.^ 

Such  is  Kafir  polygamy,  so  far  as  its  legal  state  and  the  laws 
of  the  people  are  concerned.  But  who  shall  fathom  its  moral 
pollutions  ?  Mr.  Grout  shrinks  from  the  task.  Being  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  its  evils,  he  still  declines  "  to  name  some 

•  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Colenso's  '  Letter  *  on  Polygamy,  by  Rev.  Lewis  Grout, 
an  American  Missionary.    Pietermaritzburg,  1866, — ^p.  98; 
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of  the  more  offensive  and  revoltiug  characteristics  and  attend- 
ants of  this  nnseemlj  practice."  It  is  enongh  to  say  in  a  word 
that  while  it  degrades  and  defiles  marriage,  it  is  far  from  con- 
centrating within  that  institution  the  sensuality  of  the  people : 
on  the  contrary  the  door  is  open  to  the  gratification  of  every 
sensual  desire,  both  among  the  young  and  between  married 
men  and  unmarried  women.  Thus  the  loss  of  the  true  idea  of 
marriage  demoralizes  all  the  parts  of  the  family,  degrades  the 
woman,  brutalizes  the  man,  destroys  family  happiness,  spreads 
its  curse  over  the  young,  and  is  in  truth  the  principal  obstacle 
which  Christianity  has  to  encounter. 

Oould  not  a  Christian  church  be  justified,  then,  if  it  had  no 
rnles  relating  to  this  subject  laid  down  by  Christ,  in  enacting 
them,  and  in  controlling  by  them  admission  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel?  Is  there  anything  in  caste,  or  in  many  of  the 
superstitions  of  our  Saxon  ancestors — such  as  those  attending 
the  eating  of  horse-flesh,  which  believers  were  obliged  to  re- 
nounce— as  corrupting  as  this  practice  would  be,  if  tolerated 
in  the  new  converts  of  the  church  ?  And  yet,  Bishop  Colenso, 
with  his  views  of  duty,  has  given  the  chiefs  of  the  Zulus  an 
*  assurance,  that  he  will  not  interfere  with  their  married  life  as 
already  constituted.'  We  respect  his  independence  in  coming 
out  boldly  with  his  opinions,  but  they  will,  without  doubt,  be 
disastrous,  if  persevered  in,  to  the  whole  cause  of  missions  in 
Africa.  We  rejoice  to  see  the  English  church  putting  on  new 
zeal  as  well  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  degraded  at 
home,  as  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Surely,  no  church, 
if  animated  by  the  spirit  of  apostolic  times,  could  do  so  much, 
for  it  has  more  wealth,  easier  access  to  eveiy  part  of  the  world, 
more  power  to  support  it,  than  any  other  church  in  Christendom. 
But  if  its  missionaries  should  adopt  but  this  single  baleful  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  polygamist  converts  to  become  members  of  the 
Christian  body  as  they  are,  it  were  better  for  the  world  that  it 
should  confine  itself  to  its  own  long-neglected  population,  better 
that  it  should  leave  the  heathen  to  dissenters,  and  Americans, 
and  Germans,  better  for  the  future  prospects  of  Christianity,, 
that  it  should  draw  off  its  future  missionaries  from  every  field,^ 
than  that  it  should  give  a  temporary  support  to  polygamy. 
VOL.  XVI.  28 
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Art.  VIII.— prof.  FISBEE'S  HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE.— THE^ 
CHUROH  OF  CHRIST  m  YALE  COLLEGE  DURING  THE 
FIRST  CENTURY  OP  ITft  EXISTENCK 

A  Dieooureey  commemorative  of  the  HUiory  of  the  Chwrck  of 
Christ  in  Tale  College^  during  tie  First  Cemtury  of  Us 
ewistencej  preached  in  the  College  Chapely  Ncvember  22, 
1857.  With  Notes  and  oax  Ajspendiw.  By  Geobcw  P. 
FisHSB,  A.  M.^  LiTingston  ProfefiBor  of  Diymity.  New 
Haven  :  Thomas  H.  Pease.    1858. 

Thb  Church  of  Christ  in  Yale  College  I  How  many  dear 
memories  and  sacred  associations  does  its  name  qoicken  in 
thousands  of  hearts  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  indeed 
of  the  world  I  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Yale  College  I 
What  a  blessed  power  it  has  been  in  the  earth,  according  to 
the  design  and  hopes  of  its  founders,  yet  far  beyond  their 
hopes  1 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of 
that  church,  Professor  Fisher,  its  present  pastor,  has  done  an 
appropriate  and  important  work  in  giving  to  the  public  its 
history  in  the  commemorative  discourse  before  us.  And  he 
has  done  that  work  well.  He  has  carefully  collected,  and 
thoroughly  digested,  the  materials  for  such  a  history ;  and 
with  an  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  with  just 
discrimination,  fair  judgment,  orderly  arrangement,  and  in  a 
lucid  and  felicitous  style,  he  has  given  us,  in  this  discrourse 
and  its  appendix,  the  condensed  results. 

Professor  Fisher  shows  that  the  church,  which  was  formed 
fitly-seven  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  college,  had  its 
origin  in  two  causes.  One  cause  was  intrinsic  and  permanent; 
— the  peculiar  nature  of  a  community  in  college,  requiring 
preaching  especially  adapted  to  it,  and  a  church  within 
itself.  The  other  cause  was  outward  and  temporary,  con- 
sisting in  the  peculiar  religious  condition  of  New  ^gland 
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at  that  time,  and  in  the  nnsatisfactoiy  opinions  and  services 
of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  with  whicli  the  facnltjr 
and  students  had  hitherto  worshiped.  The  first  cause  alone, 
would  not  have  effected  the  formation  of  a  distinct  churcli  in 
the  college  at  so  earlj  a  period. 

In  setting  forth  the  second  cause  mentioned,  Prof.  Fisher 
sketches  briefly  but  lucidly,  the  low  condition  of  piety  and 
the  divisions  in  theological  opinion  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  decline  of  piety  began  with  the 
first  generation  that  followed  the  original  settlers  ;  and  was 
caused  partly  by  their  situation  in  the  wilderness,,  remote 
from  the  seats  of  civilization  and  religion,  and  by  their 
frequent  wars  with  the  savages,  but  especially  by  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  which  prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  New  Haven  colony.  This  ui\ion,  excluding  from  civil 
office  and  the  elective  franchise,  those  who  were  not  members 
of  the  church,  led,  through  the  desire  of  these  civil  privileges, 
to  the  recognition  as  church  members  of  all  persons  baptized 
in  infancy,  and  then  to  the  half-way  covenant  by  which 
baptized  non-communicants  could  have  their  children  bap- 
tized, and  so  made  church  members  and  voters ;  and  thus 
had  multiplied  unconvei*ted  pei^sons  among  nominal  church 
members;  and  so  had  obliterated,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
vital  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world.  This 
decline  of  piety,  and  disregard  of  the  principle  that  the 
church  should  be  composed  only  of  regenerated  souls,,  had 
gradually  produced  a  class  of  persons  in  the  ministry,,  not 
very  definitely  known  or  numbered,  who  had  departed  more 
or  less  widely  from  orthodox  opinions,  and  were  accustomed, 
either  to  be  silent  respecting  the  distinguishing  truths  of  the 
gospel,  or  to  preach  on  them  vaguely  and  ineffectively.. 
These  were  called  by  their  opponents,  without  proper  dis- 
crimination, Arminians.  In  opposition  to  these  had  arisen 
a  class,  of  which  the  elder  Edwards  may  be  considered  the 
leader,  who  had  supplemented  and  modified  the  Calvinism  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  by  views  which  were  then  termed 
New  Divinity,  and  which,  with  additional  variations  and 
'improvements,*    have    been   called    in  later    times   New 
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England  Theology.     BesidoB  these  two  classes,    the   New 
Divinity  men,  and  the  Arniinians,  there  was  a  third  class, 
who  adhered,  though  in  many  cases  in  a  formal  and  lifeless 
way,  to  the  old  Cal  vinism  of  the  Westminster  divines.   This  class 
constituted  a  great  majority  both  of  ministers  and  people. 
The  New  Divinity  ministers,  including  such  men  as  Edwwds, 
Bellamy,  Wheelock,  Pomeroy,  and  the  Tennents  of  New 
Jersey,  preached  in  a  bold  and  pungent  manner  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  gospel,  especially  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  radical,  necessary  and  ascertainable 
change  of  heart,  without  evidence  of  which,  none  should  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  churches.    They  of  course 
warmly  welcomed  Whitefield,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
Great  Awakening  of  1740.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Armin- 
ians,  as   they  were  called^  were  opposed  to  the  revival,  as  it 
was  conducted  by  Whitefield  and  his  coadjutors.    And  so 
were  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Calvinists  at  first.    This  con- 
flict, occasioned  by  the  Awakening,  and  aggravated  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  injudicious  measures  and  uncharitable  speeches 
of  Whitefield,  and  still  more  of  some  of  his  followers,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  repressive  and  persecuting  acts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  college  authorities,  and  the  colonial 
governments,  was  specially  severe  and  protracted   in   New 
Haven,  the  seat  of  Yale  College.    Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  the 
pastor  of  the  only  church  in  that  town,  and  a  majority  of  its 
members,  were  opposed  to  the  revival,  and  would  not  allow 
Whitefield  or  any  of  his  coadjutors  to  preach  in  their  sanctu- 
ary.   On  this  account,  and  because  Mr.  Noyes  was  considered 
an  Arminian,  and  was  a  dull  and  nninteresting  preacher,  a 
part  of  the  church  had  withdrawn  and  established  what  was 
called  a  separate  church,  now  the  North    Church.      This 
division  was  attended  and  followed  by  a  strenuous  and  bitter 
contest.     The  power  of   the  consociation  of  New   Haven 
county,  and  of  the  colonial  government,  and  at  first  of  the 
faculty  and  corporation  of  the  college,  was  freely  used  to 
hinder  and  crush  the  new  church.     But  it  went  on,  gaining  in 
strength,  as  did  the  'New  Light'  or  the  revival  party  in 
New  England  generally,  until  in  the  ecclesiastical  society  of 
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the  First  Church,  the  adherents  of  the  Separate  Church,  who 
had  never  been  released  from  membership  in,  and  taxation 
by,  that  society,  after  a  struggle  of  fifteen  years  became  the 
majority,  numbering,  according  to  enrollment,  212  to  111,  and 
took  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  voted  Mr.  Noyee' 
salary  to  their  own  pastor,  Kev.  Mr.  Bird.  Then  the  legisla- 
ture interposed  and  divided  the  society  into  two.  It  was  in 
the  year  after  this,  1758,  that,  by  the  influence  chiefly  of 
President  Clap  a  distinct  church  was  formed  in  college; 
and  before  this,  in  Nov.  1768,  according  to  a  vote  of  the 
corporation,  the  president  began  to  preach  in  the  College 
Hall  to  the  students  and  college  officers,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  part  of  the  congregation  of  the  First 
Church.  "  President  Clap,"  says  Prof.  Fisher,  "  was  a 
Galvinist,  though  at  first  by  no  means  so  strenuous  in  asserting 
his  views  as  he  became  afterwards,  under  the  pressure  of 
opposition  and  when  he  deemed  the  truth  to  be  exposed  to 
more  imminent  danger.  His  strong  dislike  of  the  new 
measures  adopted  in  the  revival,  had  even  brought  on  him 
the  charge  of  being  inclined  to  Arminianism.  But  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  his  associates  in  the  government  of  the 
college,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Noyes, 
and  still  more  with  his  want  of  life  in  the  pulpit.  The  same 
discontent  was  felt  by  the  students,  and  by  many  of  their 
parents,  so  that  the  institution  was  beginning  to  suffer  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  from  its  relation  to  the  First  Church  and 
its  unpopular  pastor."  Bj  the  decision  and  energy  chiefly  of 
President  Clap,  of  whom  President  Woolsey  testifies  that 
"probably  no  college  officer  in  New  England  has  ever  devoted 
himself  to  his  college  with  more  untiring  zeal  and  disinter- 
estedness, and  on  the  whole  with  more  success,"  the  move- 
ment was  speedily  consummated  by  completing  an  endow- 
ment of  a  Professorship  of  Divinity,  called  the  Livingston 
Professorship  from  a  small  donation  of  Hon.  Philip  Living- 
ston, of  Livingston  Manor,  New  York,  which  was  appropria- 
ted by  the  corporation  for  that  object,  and  also  by  the  ap- 
pointment and  induction  into  office  of  Bev.  Napthali  Dag- 
gett, as  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Pastor  of  the  College 
Church.     Prof.    Daggett,  on    his    examination    before    the 
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president  and  fellows,  "avowed  his  assent,"  says  Prof. 
Fisher,  "to  the  Westminster  catechism  and  confession  of 
faith,  and  to  the  Say  brook  Platform ;  declared  his  belief 
that  the  Apostles'  creed,  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  Athana- 
sian  creed,  agree  with  the  word  of  God ;  assented  to  the 
ninth  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
being  that  which  relates  to  Original  Sin ;  and  ended  by 
presenting  a  full  confession  from  his  own  pen,  which  covere 
five  large  and  closely  written  pages  on  the  book  of  records. 
Having  set  forth  his  positive  views,  he  concludes  this  docu- 
ment with  renouncing  and  abjuring,  in  detail,  all  the  errors 
and  heresies,  which  commonly  go  under  the  name  of  Arian- 
ism,  Socinianism,  Arminianism,  Pelagianism,  Antinomianism, 
and  Enthusiasm."  Prof.  Fisher  gives  us,  in  the  appendix  to 
his  discourse,  *  the  closing  passage  of  Dr.  Daggett's  volumin- 
ous confession  of  faith.'  It  exhibits  the  principal  subjects  of 
theological  dispute  in  those  days,  and  is  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting document,  especially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
discussions  of  the  hundred  years  which  have  since  elapsed. 

This  secession  of  the  college  from  the  Old  Light  church, 
at  a  time  when  the  controversy  between  Old  Lights  and  New 
Lights  was  so  warm  in  the  state  and  especially  in  New 
Haven,  produced  of  course  great  disturbance  of  feeling  and  a 
great  outcry  against  the  measure.  None  had  been  more  decid- 
ed against  such  separations  than  President  Clap.  He  had  favor- 
ed the  enactment  of  the  oppressive  laws  by  which  those  New 
Lights  who  withdrew  from  Old  Light  congregations  were  vir- 
tually deprived  of  religious  liberty,  and  compelled  to  see  those 
whom  they  invited  to  minister  to  them  carried  out  of  the  colony 
as  vagrants  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  as  President  Finley 
was  repeatedly.  He  had  expelled  David  Brainerd  from  college, 
partly  for  attending  the  Separate  Church  (the  North  Church) 
in  New  Haven,  contrary  to  his  express  rule.  He  had  expelled 
John  and  Ebenezer  Cleaveland  for  attending  a  separate  meet- 
ing, with  their  parents,  in  the  town  of  Canterbury,  during 
vacation.  And  now  when  the  times  were  changing  and  he 
was  changing  with  them,  when  he  was  becoming  as  sick  of 
Mr.  Noyes,  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Light  church,  as  the  found- 
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ere  of  the  New  Light  church  were  ten  or  twelve  years  before, 
be  did  not  escape  the  accusation  of  inconsistency.  He  was 
"  charged,"  says  Prof.  Fisher,  "  with  doing  himself  what  he 
had  80  londly  condemned  in  others.  He  was  accused  also  of 
going  counter  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  colony, 
by  establishing  a  church  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  consociation  of  the  district.  Legal  prosecution  even  was 
threatened  to  bring  the  college  back  to  its  former  place  of 
worship.''  In  this  conflict,  one  of  the  most  aWe  opposers  of 
the  president  was  Judge  Darling  of  New  Haven,  who,  a  few 
years  before  when  tutor  in  the  college,  was  associated  with 
the  president  in  a  published  declaration  against  Whitefield. 
In  vindication  of  the  measure  which  he  had  taken.  President 
Clap  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  T?ie  Rdigioua  Constitu- 
tion of  Colleges.^  "  In  this,"  says  Prof.  Fisher,  "  he  aimed  to 
show  that  a  college  by  its  own  nature,  and  Yale  College  in 
particular,  by  its  charter,  has  all  the  attributes  and  powers 
of  a  religious  society."  By  reference  to  English  authorities 
and  the  acknowledged  charter  of  the  English  universities, 
to  the  avowfd  of  the  founders  of  the  college  that  their  main 
design  was  th«  promotion  of  religion,  tind  to  various  declara- 
tions of  the  trustees,  he  defended  the  right  of  tl>e  college  to 
determine  for  itself  what  religious  instruction  its  members 
should  receive,  and  to  maintain  separate  worship  within  its 
walls.  He  vindicated  the  expediency  of  the  measure  by  allud- 
ing to  the  perils  to  which  the  students  were  exposed  from  the 
prevalence  of  religious  error,  and  to  the  manifest  propriety  and 
advantage  of  an  arrangement  by  which  preaching  could  be 
adapted,  in  matter  and  style,  to  the  condition  of  a  community 
80  peculiar." 

The  right  of  the  college  oflSeere  and  students  thus  to  form  a 
congregation  and  church  by  themselves  would  not  be  ques- 
tioned, for  a  moment,  now.  That  it  was  questioned  and  denied 
at  that  time  was  owing  to  the  inadequate  views  of  religious  lib- 
erty then  entertained,  and  flie  limited  measure  of  religious 
liberty  then  enjoyed.  Yet  the  wisdom  of  having  a  separate 
church  and  congregation  for  a  college  is  questioned  by  some, 
who  have  given  not  a  little  thought  to  tlie  subject.    On  the 
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whole,  we  decidedly  agree  with  Prof.  Fisher,  when  he  says 
that  the  president  and  his  colleagues  '^  were  fully  convinced, 
and  justly  too,  as  the  event  has  shown,  that  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement wonld  prove  to  be  of  permanent  utility."  Aj9  this 
is  a  topic  interesting  and  imp<M*taot,  and  not  altogether  settled 
in  some  minds,  we  will  devote  a  little  space  to  it  here. 

That  there  are  some  difficulties  and  disadvantages  attending 
such  a  measure  must  be  admitted.  The  question  whether  the 
students  shall  be  free,  or  what  degree  of  freedom  they  shall  have, 
to  attend  churches  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  college  is 
located,  is  one  not  easily  adjusted  so  as  to  work  satisfactorily.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  have  entire  freedom  to  choose  between 
some  other  church  and  the  college  «hurch,  then  the  college 
church  and  its  pastor  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage ;  for  students, 
and  all  young  men  of  the  age  of  college  students,  generally 
have  a  strong  preference  for  attending  a  sanctuary  in  whidli 
society  exists  in  its  naiMvcH  proportions.  To  be  confined 
wholly  to  a  congregation  composed  entirely  of  men  is  not  an 
arrangement  which  they  like.  Some  restriction,  therefore,  on 
this  freedom  of  choosing  a  place  of  worship  there  must  be,  m 
order  to  secure  a  good  congregation  in  the  college,  even 
though  the  college  pastor  is  attractive  as  a  man  and  a  preacher. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  answer  to  deny  this  freedom 
altogether,  and  to  require  all  the  students  to  attend  on  the  col- 
lege chapel,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  of  the  same  religious 
denomination  with  the  college  pastor ;  for  that  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  sectarian  measure,  and  a  decided  infringement  of 
religious  liberty.  A  middle  arrangement,  therefore,  has 
usually  been  thought  best,  (^  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis.^  viz,  to 
require  students,  of  the  same  or  of  a  kindred  religious  denomi- 
nation with  the  college  church  and  pastor,  to  attend  at  the  col- 
lege chapel,  and  to  allow  those  who  belong  to  any  different 
denomination  to  attend  at  some  church  of  that  denomination 
in  the  town  or  city.  .1]ut  this  arrangement  is  one  which  oper- 
ates to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  denomination  to  which  the 
college  church  and  pastor  belong.  For  such  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  young  men  to  be  confined  to  a  congregation  of 
men,  and  men  of  one  age,  that  many  contrive  to  avail  thein- 
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selyes  of  the  rule,  who  are  not  entitled  to  it,  usually  bj  the 
coDBivance  or  the  aeeent  of  facile  parents  or  guardians.  For 
instance,  many  sons  of  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  parents, 
attending  a  college  in  which  there  is  a  Congregational  or 
Presbyterian  church,  and  even  some  sons  of  Congregational  or 
Presbyterian  ministers,  have  under  this  motive  attended  Epis- 
copal churches,  though,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  they 
forsook  a  superior  for  an  inferior  ministration  of  the  word,  and 
thus  have  formed  Episcopal  preferences.  So  that  it  may  be 
said  that  by  this  arrangement  the  college,  not  designedly  of 
course,  but  by  a  liberal  and  generous  measure,  proselytes 
against  its  own  denomination. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  a 
separate  church  and  congregation  in  a  college.  They  are,  for 
aught  we  can  see,  inseparable  from  it.  But  they  are,  in  our 
judgment,  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  the 
measure.  These  are  obvious,  and  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  first  place,  a  community  of  students,  in  the  pe- 
riod of  youth,  are  a  peculiar  community,  having  peculiar 
temptations  and  perils,  and  peculiar  susceptibilities  and  facili- 
ties for  receiving  salutary  impressions  from  rightly  divided 
and  directed  preaching  of  the  word  and  pastoral  care.  And 
when  in  a  separate  congregation,  they  can  receive,  from  a 
ministry  specially  designed  and  wholly  devoted  to  them, 
preaching  of  the  word  far  more  wisely  and  fully  adapted  to  their 
conditions  of  want  and  of  promise,  than  they  can  receive  from 
pastors  who  have  the  care  beside  of  an  ordinary  congregation. 
If  there  is  among  them  a  wrong  public  sentiment  on  any  subject, 
as  there  often  is,  especially  concerning  college  duties,  and 
college  customs,  or  an  unhealthy  and  ill-directed  excitement 
with  reference  to  some  occurrence  in  the  college  community, 
or  in  their  relations  to  the  citizens,  or  any  class  of  them,  the 
evil  can  be  reached  and  rectified  by  the  moral  and  religious 
influence  of  the  preacher  much  more  easily  and  adequately, 
if  the  great  body  of  them  are  in  a  congregation  by  themselves^ 
than  if  they  are  dispersed  in  different  congregations,  or  even  if 
they  are  united  with  any  one  congregation.  Tlien,  in  the 
second  place,  a  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  students,  a  com- 
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pact  and  easilj  accessible  community,  having  them  for  his  ex- 
clusive charge,  can  desrote  to  them  pastoral  services  far  more 
suitable  and  adequate  than  could  be  given  to  them,  or  to  any 
portion  of  them,  by  a  pastor  who  has  besides  them  an  ordi- 
nary and  permanent  congregation,  needing  his  time  and  care. 
Students  must  feel  that  a  pastor  of  their  own,  living  afbong 
them,  and  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  their  spiritual  se- 
curity and  welfare,  is  far  more  accessible  by  them,  that  they 
have  a  greater  property  in  him,  and  will  be  inclined  more 
freely  to  receive  and  even  apply  for  his  salutary  services.  In- 
deed, in  this  respect,  a  student  under  the  care  of  a  college 
pastor  has  a  decided  advantage  over  a  young  man,  who  comes 
to  one  of  our  cities,  as  a  clerk  or  an  artisan,  and  perhaps  wan- 
ders, a  stranger,  from  church  to  church,  or  even  where  he  con- 
nects himself  with  a  church  and  pastor.  And  then,  in  the 
third  place,  a  separate  church  and  congregation  in  a  college 
affords  facilities  and  means  of  influence  to  religious  students, 
which  are  very  powerful  and  salutary.  This  remark  needs  no 
illustration  but  the  memories  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  such  a  church  or  congregation.  Students  are 
thus  brought  together  so  compactly  and  intimately,  and  in 
such  relations,  thut  Christian  students,  possessing  the  spirit  of 
tlieir  Master,  have,  under  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  great 
saving  and  sanctifying  power.  This  is  one  reason  of  the  rapid 
and  sweeping  movement  of  a  work  of  gi*ace  when  it  once  be- 
gins in  a  college.  Indeed,  a  Christian  young  man  can  hardly 
expect  in  his  whole  life  greater  facilities  for  salutary  and 
effective  influence  than  he  has  in  connection  with  a  college 
church  and  congregation. 

Having  given  the  reasons  assigned  by  its  founders  for  the 
separate  existence  of  the  church  in  the  college,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  storm  occasioned  by  it, 
Prof.  Fisher  proceeds  with  the  more  pleasant  work  of  narrating 
its  growth  and  progress.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  flrst  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  who  was  in 
office  twenty-four  years,  from  1766  till  his  death  in  1780.  His 
death  was  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  abuse  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  British  soldiers  under  Gren.  Tryon,  after 
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being  taken  prisoner  by  them,  while  he  was  assisting  as  a 
vohmteer  in  a  spirited  defense  of  the  town.  After  the  re- 
signation of  President  Clap,  he  was  chosen  president  pro 
tempore;  and  he  acted  in  that  capacity  for  eleven  years, 
from  1766  to  1777.  His  successor,  Kev.  Samuel  Wales, 
elected  when  a  tutor  in  college,  was  in  the  office  thirteen 
years,  from  June,  1781,  till  his  death,  in  February,  1794; 
though  he  was  often  unable  to  perform  its  duties  on  account  of 
*a  nervous  disease,  which  gradually  became  an  incurable 
epilepsy,'  and  produced  occasional  insanity.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  ^Qry  attractive  and  effective  preacher.  He  was 
a  thorough  and  sound  theologian,  was  fervently  pious,  and 
had  *  a  singular  power  of  eloquence.'  During  the  prolonged 
illness  of  Dr.  Wales,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  President 
Stiles.  After  the  office  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wales,  it  was  not  tilled  from  1794  to  1806.  Though  several 
persons  were  chosen,  they  all,  for  various  reasons,  declined  the 
appointment.  Dr.  Dwight,  from  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency, in  1795,  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  corporation,  till  1805,  when  he  consented  to  take 
the  office  itself — the  Professorship  of  Divinity — in  addition  to 
that  of  president.  If  our  limits  would  permit  we  would  quote 
the  just  and  appreciative  estimate  which  Prof.  Fisher  gives  of 
the  character  and  influence  of  Dr.  Dwight,  as  a  preacher  and 
a  theologian.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  discourse.  Dr. 
Dwight's  death  occurred  Jan.  11, 1817.  On  the  fifth  of  the 
following  November,  his  successor,  Dr.  [E^leazar  T.  Fitch,  was 
inaugurated  and  ordained.  Dr.  Fitch,  who  was  of  the  class  of 
1810  in  Yale,  at  the  time  of  his  election  was  a  resident  grad- 
uate of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  "He  closed  his  long 
and  able  ministry,"  says  Prof.  Fisher,  "  by  resigning  his  office 
at  the  Commencement  in  1852.  During  the  thirty-five  years 
in  which  he  sustained  the  pastoral  office,  there  were  admitted 
to  the  church,  by  profession,  four  hundred  and  forty  persons, 
and  by  letter,  nine  hundred  and  forty-five, — in  all  thirteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five  communicants."  Dr.  Fitch  is  still 
living  among  us,  (long  may  he  remain,)  and  therefore  we  are 
restrained  from  any  expression  of  that  tribute  which  we  feel 
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prompted  to  pay  to  his  piety,  hie  eloquence,  and  varied  genius 
— to  his  great  ability  as  a  preacher,  and  a  theologian.  We 
quote,  however,  with  hearty  approbation,  this  language  of 
Pruf.  Fisher :  ^^  Could  Dr.  Fitch  be  persuaded  to  publish  his 
Discourses,  they  would  be  seen  (aside  from  their  importance 
as  contributions  to  tlieological  science)  to  have  a  homiletic 
value,  excelled  by  no  similar  work  ever  produced  in  this  coun- 
try." We  have  no  doubt  that  this  expression  would  have  the 
hearty  assent  of  thousands  of  graduates  of  Yale,  who  felt, 
when  in  college,  not  only  tliat  those  Discourses  were  admira- 
bly adapted  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  intellect,  and  to 
move  the  heart,  but  also  that  no  person,  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing sound  reason,  could  fail  to  respect  a  system  of  religion, 
which  received  the  assent,  and  was  sustained  by  the  demon- 
strations of  such  a  mind. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Fitch,  the  present  able  and  acceptable 
pastor,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  by  the  corporation, 
May  10, 1854,  was  elected  by  the  church  to  be  their  pastor, 
on  the  13th  of  the  next  July,  and  was  ordained  and  inaugura- 
ted on  the  24th  of  the  following  October.  This  appointment 
was  especially  honorable  to  Prof.  Fisher ;  for  he  is  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  Yale.  He  is 
an  alumnus  of  Brown  University. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  external  affairs  of  the 
church  and  of  its  successive  pastors,  Prof.  Fisher  enters  more 
into  its  spiritual  life  and  history.  This  part  of  the  discourse 
is  deeply  interesting.^  Of  course,  within  such  narrow  limits, 
it  w^as  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  revivals  of  reli- 
gion by  which  the  college  has  been  blessed.  But  many  of 
them  are  noticed  in  their  chief  features  and  results.  And  one 
of  them,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  that  of 
1831,  is  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  appejidix.  At 
that  time,  not  less  than  seventy-four  were  added  to  the  college 
church,  and  about  thirty  to  other  churches :  while  the  nnm* 
ber  of  converts  in  town,  of  every  denomination,  was  estimated 
at  nine  hundred.  In  connection  with  this  account  of  that  re- 
vival, which  is  quoted  chiefly  from  Prof.  Goodrich,  Prof. 
Fisher  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  well  merited  tribute  to  that  hon- 
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ored  and  eminent  man,  for  the  great  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  college  as  a  religious  instructor  and  counselor. 
*'  There  are  many  graduates  who  look  back  on  this  meeting 
[the  meeting  held  by  him  from  the  death  of  Dr.  Dwight  to 
the  present  time,  forty-one  years]  and  upon  the  pastoral  advice 
received  in  private  from  Dr.  Goodrich,  with  fervent  thankful- 
ness." The  author  of  this  discourse  brings  to  light  the  fact, 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  before  writ- 
ten upon  the  history  of  the  college  and  of  the  churches  in 
Ifew  Haven,  that  Whitefield  made  a  third  \\^\t  to  New  Haven 
in  1764,  and  preached  in  the  College  Chapel.  He  quotes  from 
one  authority  that  "after  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  students, 
such  was  the  impression  he  had  made  on  their  minds,  that 
they  requested  tlie  president  to  go  after  him,  to  entreat  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour's  exhortation.  He  complied  with 
the  request,  and  the  effect  was  what  he  called  the  crown  of  the 
expedition."  Our  author  adds  in  a  note :  "  It  seems  strange 
that  Whitefield  preached  in  the  College  Chapel,  after  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  against  him  by  the  faculty.  Yet, 
twenty  years  had  passed  away  since  '  the  Declaration '  against 
him  had  been  published  ;  the  college  had  meantime  come  into 
sympathy  and  cooperation  with  the  New  Light  ministers,  and 
Whitefield  about  this  time  made  peace  with  the  faculty  of 
Harvard.  Hence,  as  it  would  appear,  his  relations  to  the  rec- 
tor (Pres.  Clap)  had  become  so  amicable  that  the  latter  invited 
him  to  preach.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  this  apostle 
in  love  and  zealous  labor,  left  his  benediction  on  our  college.'' 
In  giving  the  history  of  spiritual  life  in  the  church,  Prof.  Fisher 
dwells  more  at  length  on  the  revivals  of  religion  in  it,  not  be- 
cause he  regards  them  as  the  only  tokens  of  Christian  vitality 
and  progress,  but  because  they  are  the  salient  points  most 
naturally  regarded  in  such  a  limited  narrative. 

In  reading  this  historical  discourse,  we  have  had  revived 
and  strengthened  in  our  minds  a  conviction  which  we  have  en- 
tertained for  many  years,  of  the  great  indebtedness  of  our 
country  to  Yale  College^  especially  for  what  has  been  dons 
there  to  promote  the  Christian  religion^  and  Christian  educa- 
tion. 
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Prof.  Fisher  tells  us  what  the  college,  and  the  church  in  it, 
have  done  for  theological  science.  He  states  that  Edwards,  Bel- 
lamy, Hopkins,  West,  Smallej,  Emmons,  and  Dwight — ^the  fa- 
thers of  New  England  theology,  to  whom  may  be  traced  what- 
ever is  distinctive  in  American  theology  as  contrasted  with 
the  general  theology  of  the  church, — went  forth  from  Tale. 
Chalmers  and  Andrew  Fuller,  who  have  enjoyed  perhaps  the 
highest  consideration  among  the  later  English  theologians, 
acknowledged  that  they  were  taught  their  science  by  President 
Edwards.  Ko  work  on  systematic  divinity  has  had  such 
currency  and  authority  in  Great  Britain  as  the  Sermons  of 
Dr.  Dwight,  which  in  that  country  have  passed  through  not 
less  than  forty  editions.  Yale  College  has  borne  a  theological 
stamp  from  tie  outset,  fulfilling  the  design  of  its  founders  to 
supply  the  churches  with  competent  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
The  founder  of  Dartmouth  College,  Dr.  Wheelock ;  the  most 
efficient  founders  of  New  Jersey  College,  including  its  first 
three  presidents,  John  Dickinson,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards ;  the  first  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Josiah  Meigs;  the  first  president  of  Williams  College  and 
its  most  active  founder,  Dr.  E.  Fitch  ;  the  first  two  presidents 
of  Middlebury  College;  all  the  presidents  of  Hamilton  College; 
the  first  president  of  Wabash  College  ;  the  two  presidents  of 
Jacksonville  College ;  the  president  of  Beloit  College, — ^and  in 
all,  forty  presidents  of  thirty  different  colleges,  were  graduated 
at  Yale.  Yale  has  furnished  also  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pro- 
fessors, of  whom  some  have  gone  to  nearly  every  state  of  the 
Union.  The  special  schools  of  theology  are  largely  indebted 
to  Yale.  Beside  the  theological  professors  at  New  Haven, 
Stuart  and  Griffin  and  Murdock  at  Andover^  Beecher  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Nettleton  and  Tyler  at  East  Windsor,  were  grad- 
uates of  Yale ;  Gallaudet,  also,  the  pioneer  in  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  Members  of  Yale  College 
Church  have  been  prominent  in  the  work  of  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions,  beginning  with  John  Sergeant,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  David  Brainerd,  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  What 
Yale  has  done  for  the  education  of  ministers,  will  appear  from 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  preachers 
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of  the  gospel  are  numbered  among  its  graduates, — ^more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  number. 

The  discourse  is  concluded  by  a  few  glowing  and  eloquent 
paragraphs  impressing  these  two  thoughts,  the  ffrecU  jmvilegej 
and  the  equal  responsibility  of  those  connected  with  Uie 
church  in  such  an  ancient  seat  of  learning. 

Before  we  close,  we  will  refer  to  what  Prof.  Fisher  says 
with  reference  to  the  creed  and  covenant  of  the  college 
church.  ^^  It  is  convenient  to  mention  in  this  place  that  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  now  in  use,  were  introduced 
when  Dr.  Dwight  became  the  pastor.  The  previous  Confes- 
sion, which  was  drawn  up  by  President  Clap,  was  equally 
short  and  simple.  The  practice  of  incorporating  an  entire 
system  of  theology  into  the  creeds .  of  our  Congregational 
churches  came  into  vogue  with  the  dissensions  that  followed 
the  great  revival.  Oar  church  has  happily  kept  clear  of 
this  pernicious  and  unjustifiable  custom.  While  it  has  prop- 
erly required  of  its  teachers  at  their  ordination,  a  full  and 
satisfactory  statement  of  their  belief,  it  has  only  exacted  of 
its  communicants  an  assent  to  such  articles  of  faith  as  lie  at 
the  basis  of  a  Christian  experience.  In  this  way  it  has  ex- 
cluded from  conmiunion  few,  if  any,  real  believers.  On  this 
catholic  and  only  lawful  basis,  may  it  always  continue  to 
standi"  This  is  strongly  and  boldly  said.  But  it  is  truly 
said.  We  endorse  it  with  all  our  mind  and  heart.  It  is  true 
not  only  of  a  college  church,  but,  as  Prof.  Fisher  clearly 
intimates,  of  all  churches.  It  is  truth  which  needs  to  be 
decisively  and  generally  spoken  at  this  time  when,  in  some 
quarters,  the  narrow  and  divisive  view  is  urged,  that  churches 
ought  to  have  creeds  incorporating  fully  and  even  minutely 
the  points  of  a  theological  and  sectarian  system  ;  and  that  tlie 
orthodoxy  of  churches  which  do  not  conform  to  such  a  cus- 
tom, is  to  be  suspected  1  Such  a  view  is  utterly  discordant 
with  any  just  and  scriptural  theory  of  a  Christian  church, 
or  with  any  just  and  scriptural  theory  of  Christian  manners 
and  Christian  fellowship.  ^  Assent  to  such  articles  of  faith 
only  as  He  at  the  fotmdatioii  of  a  Christian  experience.^ 
That  is  the  right  rule,  well  expressed.    And  we  say,  without 
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fear  of  Bucceesfnl  contradiction,  that  a  chnreh  of  Christ  has 
no  right  to  require  assent  to  anything  more.  The  scriptural 
and  just  view  of  this  subject  is  plainly  this.  The  church  rtal^ 
or  spiritual,  (or  invisible,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  because 
fully  and  exactly  visible  not  by  the  eye  of  man,  but  by  the 
eye  of  Ood  only,)  consists  of  (M  truhf  regenerated  eouUy  or 
souls  which  have  a  Christian  experience.  The  church  out- 
ward, or  professed,  should  he  made  to  correspond^  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  church  spiritual.  For  we  are  required  not 
only  to  believe  in  our  heart,  but  to  confess  with  our  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  his  friends  are  commanded  to  receive  the 
emblems  of  His  dying  love  in  remembrance  of  Him.  And 
therefore,  an  assent  should  be  required  to  such  articles  of  faith 
only  as  lie  at  the  basis  of  Christian  experience.  Any  person 
of  real  Christian  experience,  who  is  excluded  from  anj 
Christian  church  of  whatever  name,  by  its  requisition  of 
assent  to  other  articles  of  faith  than  those  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  a  Christian  experience,  is  wronged  by  that  church — 
is  deprived  by  it  of  a  rights  given  to  him  by  Christ,  the  head 
of  the  church,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  a  Christian  church. 
Such  a  church,  so  far  as  its  action  goes,  impiously  stands  be- 
tween him  and  his  obedience  to  Christ's  command,  ^  Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  me.'  It  is  guilty  of  a  narrow  and  unjust 
administration  of  the  will  of  the  Lord,  even  '  the  new  testa- 
ment in  His  blood.' 

From  the  religious  history  and  condition  of  Yale  College, 
as  set  forth  in  this  discourse,  it  would  naturally  be  inferred 
that  there  is  in  this  institution  a  high  degree  of  salutary  moral 
influence,  and  of  moral  security  for  the  young  men  who  resort 
thither  for  instruction.  Such  an  inference  accords  with  the 
actual  knowledge  of  those  who  are  and  long  have  been  famil- 
iar with  its  affairs.  There  is  indeed  a  prevailing  impression 
that  colleges,  embracing  a  large  number  of  students,  and  espe- 
cially when  situated  in  towns  of  considerable  size,  are  exposed 
to  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations.  Under  certain  aspects, 
this  may  be  true,  but  there  may  be  counteracting  influences 
which  render  such  institutions  safe  and  in  a  high  degree  ad- 
vantageous to  moral  and  religious  improvement    As  far  as 
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Tale  College  is  concerned,  those  who  have  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  and  judgment,  know  that  in  the  influences 
for  good  which  are  thrown  around  the  students,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed bj  any  college  in  the  United  States.    Its  faculty  are 
men  of  Christian  intelligence,  earnestness  and  activity,  who 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the 
students.    It  has  a  pastor,  wholly  devoted  to  their  peKgious 
iiistructipn  and  guidance,  who  not  only  preaches  to  them  ably, 
pertinently  and  wisely  the  word  of  God,  but  gains  access  to 
them  by  a  sodal  and  genial  Christian  influence,  and  is  accessi^ 
ble  by  them  at  all  times.    It  always  has  a  large  proportion  of 
Christian  students,  as  this  history  of  the  church  sho\^s :  and 
among  Aose  Christian  students  there  are  now,  and  have  ever 
been,  many  of  the  most  intellectual  and  influential  men  of  the 
college.    For  instance,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
college  year,  which  was  not  remarkable  for  having  an  unusual 
proportion  of  church  membei-s,  there  were  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  communicants  in  the  institution.    It  has  been  owing 
in  no  small  degree  to  their  exertions  and  prayers  that  consid- 
erably moro  than  a  hundred  have  recently  expressed  a  hope  in 
Christ;  so  that  now,  making  all  allowances  for  the  defections 
which  may  be  expected  in  such  cases,  we  may  number  more 
than  three  hundred  men  of  piety  among  the  present  students. 
The  power  of  such  an  element  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  ade- 
quately to  estimate,  who  does  not  know  by  experience  the 
effective  influence  of  a  lai^e  body  of  strong  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian men,  in  such  a  community,  to  give  color  and  direction  to 
public  sentiment,  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  morals,  and 
to  lead  dieir  classmates  and  friends  into  the  paths  of  true 
wisdom  and  the  way  of  salvation.    We  would  not  speak  in 
disparagement  of  any  other  literary  institution ;  but  we  will 
say  that  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  there 
is  no  college  in  this  country  in  which  there  is  on  the  whole 
greater  moral  security  for  young  men.     And  we  are  sure 
that  the  perils  which  beset  them  there  are  less,  and  the  con- 
serving and  salutary  influences  which  they  there  experience 
are  greater,  than  those  which  attend  young  men  who  enter 
upon  mercantile  or  mechanical  life  in  any  of  our  cities. 
VOL.  XVI.  29 
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NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 

THXOLOOT. 

Our  readers  will  welcome  the  announceroeiit  of  a  yolnrae  orSier- 
mons,*  bj  our  vslued  friend  and  coadjutor,  Dr.  Bushnell.  The  ad- 
Tanced  aheeU  of  the  volume  are  laid  upon  our  table  just  as  this,  our 
last  form,  goes  to  the  press.  We  have  only  time  to  say  that  these 
sermons  are  practical,  and  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  practical  themes  thai 
the  genius  of  the  author  is  preeminent ;  we  say  genius,  for  the  power 
to  invest  old  and  familiar  troths  with  a  ^arkling  freshness^  to  enlivea 
them  by  apposite  and  original  illustrations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
8e«d  them  to  the  heart  of  the  reader  or  hearer  glowing  with  the  vital 
waimth  which  they  brought  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  is  genius — and 
often  genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  Dr.  Bushnell,  as  a  writer  of 
sermons*  it  is  attended  with  the  added  power  and  eharm  which  ai« 
derived  from  an  aspiring  fondness  for  speculative  themes,  yoked  to  a 
poef  B  taste  for  'bright  pictures  and  breathing  realities.  When  we  say 
these  sermons  are  practical,  we  mean  not  that  they  are  dull  homilies, 
nor  even  sparkling  delineations  of  human  life,  nor  sharp  observations 
upon  human  character.  They  are  practical  in  a  far  higher  and  in  a 
truly  Christian  sense.  They  strike  at  the  inner  man  and  seek  to  waken 
there  a  thorough-going  consecration  of  the  inner  man  to  the  noblest  con* 
ceptions  of  God — to  the  most  trusting  confidence  in  Christ,  and  to  a 
complete  and  sympathizing  dependence  upon  the  Sanctifier.  But  he  is 
not  content  with  tliis.  The  righting  of  the  inner  man  is  not  viewed 
apart  from  the  acting  itself  forth  in  the  external  moralities  and  from 
shining  out  in  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  a  perfected  Christian  manr 
hood.  And  these,  even,  are  not  merely  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  first,  but  the  essential  condition  of  deepening  and  strengthening  the 
power  and  intensity  of  the  Christian  spirit  within.  The  one  interacts 
with  the  other.  All  our  readers  have  read  the  *  living  to  God  in  small 
things,'  a  sermon  which  has  traveled  far  from  home  and  found  its  way 
into  strange  channels  and  companionships  of  thought  It  is  not  long 
since  we  saw  it  quoted  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Carpenter's  Human 
Physiology.    We  cannot  give  a  better  impression  and  a  more  inciting 

*  Bermona  for  the  New  Life.     By  Hoiiacb  Bitshnkll,  D.  P.     New  York : 
^Chmrles  Seribnar.    1868.     I2iwk  pp.  468. 
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foretaste  of  the  book,  than  by  giving  in  their  order  the  titles  of  its 
twenty-three  sermons. 

L  Syxrt  Man*8  Lirs  a  Plan  of  Gov. — ^11.  The  Spirit  ih  Mam. — ^ni.  Bionitt 
or  Human  NAfUBS  shown  from  its  Ruins. — lY.  Ths  Hunger  of  the  Soul. — Y. 
The  Reason  of  Faith. — ^YI.  Reobneration. — ^YII.  The  Personal  Lots  and 
Lead  of  Christ. — ^Vni.  Light  on  the  Cloud. — ^IX.  The  Capacity  of  Religion 

SXTIRPATED  BY  DiSUSE. — ^X.   UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE. — XI.   OBLIGATION  A  PRIVI- 

L16E.— Xn.  Happiness  and  Joy. — ^XIII.  The  True  Problem  of  Christian  Ezpb- 
EixNGE.— XIV.  Thb  Lost  Purity  Restored. — XT.  Liyino  to  Ood  in  Small 
THiNa&— XYI.  The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life.—XYII.  Respectable  Sin. — 
XYHI.  The  Power  of  Ood  in  Self-Sacrifice. — XIX.  Duty  not  Measured  by 
out  own  Ability. — ^XX.  He  that  knows  Ood  will  confess  Him. — ^XXI.  The  Ef- 
nciEKCY  OF  the  Passiyb  Yirtues. — ^XXII.  Spiritual  Dislodgements. — ^XXIII. 
Ohbist  as  separate  from  the  World. 

We  quote  also  from  the  sermon  on  *  Regeneration,'  pp.  121-22. 
^'No  man  will  ever  be  united  to  Ood,  except  in  and  by  a  love  that  embraces  or 
entemples  Ood.  No  man  ever  will  be  changed  in  his  ruling  love,  except  in  the 
embrace  of  Ood,  and  His  revel&tion  in  the  soul.  The  consequences  therefore  of 
the  change  will  be  such  as  belong  to  both.  The  soul  is  now  entered  into  rest;  rest 
in  love,  rest  in  Ood.  It  is  flooded  also  with  a  wondrously  luminous  joy ;  its  whole 
horizon  is  filled  with  light;  the  light  of  a  new  love,  the  light  of  Ood  revealed 
within.  It  has  the  beginning  of  true  blessedness.  Because  Ood  himself,  and  the 
priDciple  of  Ood^s  own  blessedness  are  in  it.  It  settles  into  peace;  for  now 
it  is  at  one  with  Ood  and  aU  the  creatures  of  Ood.  It  is  filled  with  the 
confidence  of  hope ;  because  Ood,  who  is  wholly  given  himself  to  a  right  love, 
win  never  forsake  it,  in  life  or  death.  It  is  free  to  good,  inclined  to  good ;  for 
the  good  love  reigns  in  it,  and  it  would  even  have  to  deny  itself  not  to  do  ths 
works  of  love.  It  consciously  knows  Ood,  within ;  for  Ood  is  there  now  in  a  new 
relation,  love  present  to  love,  love  answering  to  love.  There  is  no  alienation,  or 
separation,  but  oneness.  If  a  man  love  me,  says  the  Saviour,  he  will  keep  my 
words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.  That  abode  in  the  soul  is  a  new  condition  of  divine  movement ; 
for  it  is  in  the  movement  of  Ood.  AU  things,  of  course,  are  new.  Life  proceeds 
fix>m  a  new  center,  of  which  Ood  is  the  rest  and  prop.  The  Bible  is  a  new  book, 
because  there  is  a  light  in  the  soul  by  which  to  read  it  Duties  are  new,  because 
4ie  divine  love  the  soul  is  in  has  changed  all  the  relations  of  time  and  the  aims  of 
fife;  The  saints  of  Ood  on  earth  are  no  longer  shunned,  but  greeted  in  new  terms 
of  celestial  brotherhood.  The  very  world  itself  is  revealed  in  new  beauty  and  Joy 
to  the  mind,  because  it  is  looked  upon  with  another  and  different  love,  and  beheld 
as  the  symbol  of  Ood. 

"  But  let  this  one  caution  be  observed.  Tou  are  likely  to  be  more  attracted  by 
the  consequences  of  the  change  than  by  the  change  itself.  But  with  the  conse- 
quences you  have  nothing  to  do.  Ood  will  take  care  of  these.  It  may  be  that 
your  mind  wiU  be  so  artificial,  or  so  confused,  as  to  miss  the  consequences  for  a 
time,  after  the  reality  is  passed.  But  Ood  will  bring  them  out  in  his  own  good 
time,  perhaps  gradually,  certainly  in  the  way  that  is  best  for  you.  Let  him  do  his 
own  work,  and  be  it  yours  to  look  after  nothing  but  the  new  love.** 
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We  add  another  in  a  different  strain,  from  *  Light  on  the  Gload,' 
pp.  160-61. 

*'In  eloeing  the  review  of  mch  a  entject  m  this,  let  as  first  of  all  r6oeiY«  a  lea- 
son  of  modesty,  and  pariicalariy  such  as  are  most  wont  to  oomplsin  .oC  God,  and 
boldest  in  their  judgments  against  him.  Which  way  soever  we  tarn,  in  our  search 
after  knowledge,  we  run  against  mystery  at  the  seoond  or  third  step.  And  a 
great  part  of  our  misery,  a  still  greater  of  our  imbelief,  and  all  the  luiatSc 
rage  of  our  skepticism,  arises  in  the  fiust  that  we  either  do  not,  or  will  not  see  it 
to  be  so.  Ignorance  trying  to  comprehend  what  is  insoratable,  and  out  of  pa- 
tience, that  it  cannot  make  the  high  things  of  God  come  down  to  its  own  petty 
measures,  is  the  definition  of  all  atheism.  There  is  no  true  eomfort  in  life,  no 
dignity  in  reason  apart  from  modesty.  We  wrangle  with  providence  and  call  it 
reason,  we  rush  upon  God*8  mysteries,  and  tear  ourselves  against  the  appoint- 
ments of  liis  throne,  and  then,  because  we  bleed,  complain  that  he  cruelly  mocks 
our  understanding.  All  our  disputings  and  hard  speeches  are  the  frothing  of  onr 
ignorance,  maddened  by  our  pride.  0 !  if  we  could  see  our  own  limitations,  and 
how  little  it  is  possible  for  us  to  Imow  of  matters  infinite,  how  much  less,  clouded 
by  the  necessary  blindness  of  a  mind  disordered  by  evil,  we  should  then  be  in  a 
way  to  learn,  and  the  lessons  God  wiU  teach  would  put  us  In  a  way  to  know  what 
now  is  hidden  from  us.  Knowledge  pulTeth  up,  charity  buildeth  up.  One 
makes  a  balloon  of  us,  the  other  a  temple.  And  as  one,  Jighter  than  the  wind,  is 
driven  loose  in  its  aerial  voyage,  to  be  frozen  in  the  airy  heights  of  speculation, 
or  drifted  into  the  sea  to  be  drowned  in  the  waters  of  ignorance,  which  it  risked 
without  ability  to  swim,  so  the  other,  grounded  on  a  rock,  rises  into  solid  ma- 
jesty, proportionate,  enduring,  and  strong.** 

No  one  who  knows  practicaUj  the  value  of  books  of  derotion,  can 
fail  to  have  a  high  regard  for  the  celebrated  '  Imitation  of  Christ,*  bj 
Thomas  k  Eempis.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  ediUon*  of  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  treatise,  printed  with  clear  type  on  a  fair  page,  this 
*  new  improved  edition '  contains  Dr.  Chalmers'  excellent  Essay  on  the 
relation  of  this  celebrated  tract  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith* 
an  essay  which  is  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  any  misconception  or 
misconatruction  of  the  book  in  this  particular.  But  most  valuable  is 
the  Life  of  the  Author — reprinted  from  •  Ullmann^i  Beformers  before 
the  Reformation.^  Here  we  have  presented  the  germ  from  which  the 
book  grew,  and  of  whose  quality  it  is  the  expression.  As  we  peruse  it 
we  see  more  clearly  than  any  essay  can  state,  the  one-sided  and  con^ 
pletely  subjective  view  of  life  held  by  the  author,  and  learn  hence 
rightly  to  estimate  bis  directions  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Chris- 
tian character.    We  see  moreover  this  side  of  Christianity,  which  is  a 

*  The  ImUatian  of  Chriat,  by  Thomas  A  Kkvpis.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  Thomas  Chalmebs,  D.  D.,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  C.  Ullman,  D.  B. 
Boston :  Qould  ft  Lincoln.     1866. 
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tnie,  tbouf h  not  the  only  trae  one,  beantifallj  exemplified  in  the  life, 
and  are  incited  by  it  to  strive  more  earnestly  to  attain  what  his  treatise 
shows  ns  how  to  attain.  This  biography  is  therefore  a  most  important 
addition,  both  as  a  means  of  exposition  and  a  practical  commentary, 
ADd  renders  this  edition  superior  to  any  which  has  fallen  in  our  way.  In 
the  busy  life  of  this  western  hemisphere,  mysticism  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gen  to  which  we  are  least  liable..  Our  danger  lies  rather  in  the  other 
direction.  We  are  called  upon  so  constantly  to  act,  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  to  be.  We  >nay  safely  cultiyate  the  meditative  piety 
which  Thomas  k  Eempis  illustrated  and  expounded.  If  we  had  more  of 
it,  oar  Christian  character  would  be  far  deeper  than  it  no*  is. 

Among  the  specialities  in  theological  literature  that  demand  a  pass- 
ing notice  is  one  printed  in  Boston  for  the  author,  who  dates  his  preface 
at  Yazoo  City,  (Miss.,)  and  represents  himself  as  not  '  connected  with 
any  denomination.'*  Its  ambiguous  title  might  be  still  further  extended 
by  describing  the  conclusion  reached  as  one  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
those  who  reject  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  admit  none  but  believers 
to  the  rite  of  baptism.  The  discussion  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  Calvinist,  an  Arminian,  and  the  author,  with  a  start- 
ling array  of  syllogisms  and  cross  references,  and  even  of  mathematical 
propositions  and  diagrams ;  and  the  confidence  with  which  the  writer 
announces  and  re-affirms  his  views,  reminds  us  of  the  remark  recently 
made  concerning  a  distinguished  theologian,  that  '  his  only  heresy  con- 
sisted in  supposing  that  a  thing  was  proved,  because  he  had  proved  it.* 

In  order  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  Bible  is  for  or  against 
io&nt  baptism,  the .  interlocutors  lay  down  certain  principles  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  agree,  or  which  are  admitted  for  argument's  sake, 
and  proceed  to  examine  the  argument  derived  from  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision. The  advocates  of  infant  baptism  are  represented  as  conceding 
that  our  Saviour,  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  spoke  only  of  the 
risible  church,  or  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world ;  and  hence,  that 
those  who  are  bom  of  the  fiesh,  whoever  their  progenitors  may  be,  can- 
not enter  into  the  church  without  a  regeneration  and  another  birth, 
which  is  a  spiritual  birth.  On  the  ground,  then,  that  the  children  of 
believing  parents  do  not  by  virtue  of  their  parentage  sustain  the  same 
reladon  to  the  church  of  Christ  as  the  children  of  Jewish  parents  sns- 

*  The  TtenobaptUt :  A  Discourse,  wherein  an  Honest  Baptist,  bj  a  coTirse  of 
srgument  to  which  no  honest  Baptist  can  object,  is  convinced  that  Infant  Christ' 
ians  are  proper  subjects  of  Christian  Baptism.  By  R.  B.  Matks.  Boston  : 
Printed  bj  John  Wilson  k  Son,  22  School-st.    1867.    pp.  172. 
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Uined  to  the  Old  Testament  church,  die  author  argues,  with  great 
appearance  of  candor,  and  we  are  inclined  to  admit,* with  irresistable 
force,  that  one  must  be  bom  into  the  church  before  he  becomes  entitled 
to  baptism.  And  so  he  comes  to  '^  the  belief  that  infants  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  church  ;  not,  indeed,  carnal  in- 
fants, but  only  spiritual  infants, — new  bom  babes  in  Christ,  begotten 
through  the  Qospel,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  nurtured  with  the  sincere  milk  iA 
the  word."  Such  is  the  doctrine  which  he  calls  TuoM^baipiism — from 
vsxvwv  ^oMen^iiOy  baptism  of  children. 

But  the  &tal  d^ect  in  this  process,  bj  which  the  children  of  believ- 
ing parents,  attsuch,  are  forbidden  to  come  to  the  baptismal  font,  is  the 
denial  of  their  birth-right  by  virtue  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  Hie 
author,  while  expending  many  words  upon  the  Old  Testament  church 
and  upon  circumcision  as  the  outward  sign  of  membership,  seems  to  be 
in  the  dark  in  respect  to  that  covenant  and  the  blessings  which  it 
promised.  And  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  his  book,  he  certainly 
has  not  grappled  with  the  arguments  that  go  to  show  that  the  church 
now,  as  of  old,  includes  believers  and  their  households.  We  cannot  find 
in  those  solemn  words  that  revealed  to  Nicodemus  the  necessity  <^  a 
new  birth,  anything  inconsistent  with  the  view  current  throughout 
Christendom,  though  rejected  by  the  Baptists,  that  the  children  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  are  to  be  enrolled  in  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  as 
children  of  the  covenant  And,  indeed,  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  which  he 
rebuked  his  disciples  and  welcomed  the  infant  children  that  were 
brought  for  his  blessing,  cannot  easily  be  set  aside.  "Suffer  the  little 
children  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  roe :  for  of  such — of  these, 
and  such  as  these,  the  children  of  my  friends — is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Until  we  are  convinced  that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  has  been  disannulled  and  made  of  none  effect, 
we  shall  not  feel  disturbed  by  any  antipedobaptist  arguments  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  children  of  Christians  are  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

In  this  department,  we  shall  notice  but  a  single  book.  The 
Messrs.  Harper  have  sent  us  a  new  work  of  that  well  known  authors 
Isaac  Taylor,  entitled  the  Worid  of  Mind  *  This  is  not  his  first  essay 
into  the  field  of  psychology.     Many  years  ago,  in  treating  of  the  intro- 


•  Tk9  W<yrld  of  Mind.*    An  laemenUry  Book.    By  Isaac  Tatlok.  New  York: 
Harper  k  Brothers.     1858.     12mo.  pp.  878. 
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dnelion  <»f  theories  of  the  Will  into  the  domain  of  Christian  Theologj, 
he  gave  ns  an  essay  towards  his  own  theory  of  the  Will  Still  later,  he 
pnhUsked  a  small  work  entitled  the  Elements  of  Thought,  which  con* 
Qsts  of  extended  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  leading  terms  used 
in  the  sdenee  of  the  mind*  These  definitions  show  reading  and  thought^ 
but  they  are  not  always  precisely  conceived  or  exactly  expressed. 

The  work  hefore  ns  is  more  ambitious  than  either  of  those  described, 
sad  is  more  Taluable.  it  is  called  an  elementary  book.  It  might  bet- 
ter be  entitled  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  mind,  by  analytic  or 
tentative  researches.  It  has  the  advantages  of  this  metiiod  in  being 
Bore  free  and  natural  than  the  ordinary  manuals  for  school  and  col- 
lege  instruction.  The  reader  is  carried  forward  step  by  step,  through 
the  transitions  of  thought  which  naturally  present  themselves.  The 
way  is  enlivened  by  abundant  illustrations,  and  the  discussion  is  relieved 
entirely  of  the  repelling  form  of  abstract  torms,  and  hard  and  formal; 
definitions.  A  much  wider  range  of  thought  is  offered  than  psycholo* 
gists  usually  allow  themselves,  and  the  handling  of  the  themes  is  in  the 
free  and  easy  method  of  the  essay,  rather  than  after  the  positive  and 
dogmatic  laying  down  ef  the  pedagogue.  If  one  looks  for  a  book 
which  may  be  used  in  elementary  instruction,  he  will  be  disappointed, 
but  if  a  work  is  sought  which  may  stimulate  the  thoughts,  and  liberalize 
and  elevate  the  conceptions  of  the  elementary  or  the  advanced  student, 
this  book  can  be  recommended  as  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  author  is  no  copyist  He  thinks  and  writes  in  his  own  way« 
He  is  always  rich  in  suggestions,  and  he  excites  and  interests  even  when 
he  does  not  satisfy.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  lead  those  of  our 
resders  who  are  interested  in  psychological  studies  to  pracure  and  i^ead 
this  volume. 

BfOGRAPHT. 

We  have  at  length  received  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Sprague^s  great 
work  on  the  American  Clergy,*  which  has  been  delayed  for  some 
months  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country.  This  em- 
braces the  Presbyterian  divines  in  two  volumes  containing  fifteen  hun- 
dred pages ;  and  extending  from  Francis  Makemie,  the  father  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  came  from  Ireland  to  America  about  1690, 

*  AnmaU  of  the  Ameriean  Pulpit,  er  Commeraoratiye  Notices  of  Distinguished 
American  Clergymen  of  various  denominations,  from  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  to  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five.  With  historical 
introductions.  By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D-  Volumes  III  and  IV.  Robert 
Outer  ft  Brothers.    NewYerk:  1868L 
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down  to  John  Humphrey,  of  BiDghamton,  N.  Y^  one  of  the  moitbeM- 
tifiil  characters  depicted  in  these  yolumee,  who  died  in  1854.  The  in- 
termediate  space  ie  filled  op  by  more  than  two  hoadred  biographical 
sketchee  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sprague ;  and  more  than  three  bandied 
and  sixty  letters  from  gentlemen  in  Tarioas  parts  of  the  eountry,  giving 
traditional  acoonntSy'or  personal  recoUeotioDs,  of  the  subjects  ol  thsM 
sketches.  On  a  former  occasioM,  we  stated  at  large  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Sprague,  and  the  immense  amount  of  labor  which  it  inrolvesL  We 
need,  theiefore,  only  say,  that  this  plan  is  here  fully  carried  out ;  and 
that  all  the  egpestationi  which  were  awakened  by  the  two  r^wam 
on  the  Congregational  Clergy,  are  met  and  realised  by  that  psrt  of  die 
work  which  is  now  before  us.  The  sketches  of  Dr.  Sprague  haye  Ma 
characteristic  cleameas  of  outline,  and  accuracy  of  detail ;  while  the 
letters  are  not  only  in  many  cases  highly  graphic,  containing  anecdotes 
in  the  liyeliest  and  most  pointed  style,  but  are  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion touching  the  minuter  points  of  oar  ecclesiastical  history.  In  one 
respeot,  ihese  rolumes  are  more  interesting  than  those  en  die  Congre- 
gatioaal  Clergy.  They  spread  oyer  a  wider  field.  They  embrace  a 
greater  variety  of  character  and  inddeat.  We  see  the  struggles  of  the 
early  Presbyterian  clergy  against  the  intolerance  of  the  English  church ; 
Makemie  and  his  associate  imprisoned  "for  two  months  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  because  they  had  *gone  into  Long  Island  with 
intent  there  to  spread  their  pernicious  doctrine  and  principles,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  diurch  by  law  established,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province.'  ^  We  see  the  *  log  college '  of  the  Tennents, 
which  gave  rise  to  Nassau  Hall,  and  the  log  churches  of  the  early  min- 
isters in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  We  are  in  company  with 
men  who  are  not  8»  much  scholars  as  preachers  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  new  settlements  then  fall  of  bigotry  or  pnctical  atheism^ 
where  everythbg  conspired  to  call  forth  the  efibrts  of  the  spesker  in 
bold  and  stirring  eloqjnence.  In  other  states  of  society,  we  are  presented 
with  men  who  stood  foremost  among  the  divines  of  oar  countiy^  for 
reach  of  mind,  for  practical  talent,  or  for  pulpit  oratory,  such  as  John 
Dickinson,  Samuel  Davies,  John  WitherspooK,  Asbbel  Green,  Samuel 
Miller,  Archibald  Alexander,  John  M.  Mason,  Edward  D.  Griffio,  James 
Richards,  Henry  KoUock,  John  H.  Rice,  Sylvester  Larned,  Erskine  Mar 
son,  and  a  multitude  of  othen  too  numerous  to  mention.  Of  such  men, 
we  naturally  expect  a  fall  account ;  and  in  general,.  Dr.  Spragoe  has 
been  able  to  satisfy  this  expectation,  by  giving  us  views  of  their  cbar^ 
acter  under  a  great  variety  iA  aspects,  through  the  aid  of  correipond- 
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eato  who  bare  furniBhed  him  thdr  penonal  recollcetiona.  For  siieh 
sketches,  we  muat  refer  the  reader  to  the  Tolumes  before  us,  contenting 
oarael?68  with  two  eztra6ts,  which  may  serve  as  specimens : 

Most  men  who  open  these  volumes,  will  turn  first  to  the  name  of 
John  M.  Mason,  the  prince  of  our  pulpit  orators*  After  an  czoelleni 
sketch  by  Dr.  Spragne,  they  will  come  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  McCartee, 
the  favorite  pupil  of  Dr.  Mason ;  which  we  should  be  g^ad  to  insert 
at  large,  since  it  presents  an  admirable  and  instructive  exhibition  of 
this  truly  great  man.  But  it  is  too  long  for  insertion,  and  we  can  give 
only  a  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance,  as  furnished  in  a  second 
letter  from  Pro£  Silliman : 

"  Never  before  or  since  has  the  presence  of  anj  man  impressed  me  as  his  diA 
Tall,  erect,  of  fine  symmetrj  of  form,  with  a  perfect  muscular  development,,  a 
noble,  inteUectnal  head,  and  strongly  marked  features,  on  every  line  of  which 
Kttfuf  was  stamped,  with  the  graceful  air  of  a  high-bred  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  with  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  could  not  be  unconscious  of  his  own 
talents  and  fame — elegantly  dressed,  but  with  chaste  simplicity,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  all  rose  from  their  seats  to  greet  and  welcome  the  pride  of  New  York. 

**A  proud  man  he  would  doubtless  have  been,  had  not  his  heart  been  touched 
by  a  higher  power  than  human ;  and  indeed,  such  was  the  majestic  mien  and 
commanding  dignity  of  the  man,  and  such  the  spontaneous  deference  yielded  to 
him  by  all,  that  he  certainly  needed  a  lai^e  share  of  Christian  humility  to 
counteract  the  natural  and  almost  pardonable  vaulting  up  of  self-esteem.  Had 
he  been  a  military  man,  every  one  would  have  said  that  he  was  bom  to  command ; 
and  his  sway,  if  not  imperious,  would  have  been  imperial  Martial  costume  could 
not  have  added  to  his  native  dignity,  but  might  have  embellished  his  majestic 
form  in  a  manner  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  common  mind.^    Yol.  IT,  pp.  18-19. 

Our  other  extract  will  be  from  an  account  of  the  Rev.  David  Porter 
D.  D^  of  Catskill,  as  given  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Howard.  Dr.  Porter  was 
distinguished  for  marked  peculiarities,  and  devoted  himself  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  to  the  collection  of  funds  for  missionary  purposes : 

**  He  was  told  of  one  man,"  says  Hr.  Howard,  "  a  wealthy  fiirmer,  who  had 
laid  he  was  *  determined  to  give  him  nothing  that  year,  anyway !'  '*  Shortly  before 
harvest,  the  Doctor  made  it  convenient  to  stop  at  his  house.  He  soon  interested 
him  in  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  which  he  was  then  collecting ;  but 
nothing  was  said  about  a  subscription.  He  remained  to  dinner.  Before  the 
repast  was  over,  the  man's  mind  was  filled  with  the  noblest  missionary  views. 
To  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  was  made  to  appear  the  great  work  and 
joy  of  the  Christianas  life.  After  dinner,  they  walked  out  upon  the  piazza. 
*  Whose  farm  is  that^  sir'?'  said  the  Doctor,  extendiug  his  hand  with  a  wide 
gesture  towards  a  large  tract,  crowded  with  ripening  grain.  /  That  is  mine.* 
^ Tours!  a  large    farm — ^beautiful  farm  1'     After  a   pause,   during  which    the 
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Doctor  wM  looking  roond  with  nneere  ftdmlntioa  upoa  tbe  soeaa  of  tikfa  and 
beauty,  he  exclaimed,  'Whoee  farm  ia  that,  away  over  by  those  woods^  mrf 
'That  is  mine,  too.'  *Fine  meadows — very  large  farm — ^very  voluMe  farm!* 
*Who  owns  the  woods  f  *They  belong  to  me,  sir.'*  'Umph!*  Changing  his 
position  so  as  to  command  another  view,  he  said,  after  a  whfle,  *Toar  neighbor 
has  a  heavy  crop  there ;  very  rich  land ;  whose  is  that,  sir?*  *  Well/  the  man 
^nswerod,  growing  a  Kttle  restless,  *  my  farm  goes  aboat  as  fiw  as  yoa  can  see, 
Doctor, — ^that's  all  mine.*  *  All  yours  !*  Then,  taming  upon  him  with  a  serionsi 
almost  reproachful  look,  he  said :  *  God  has  done  a  great  deal  for  you ;  what  are 
you  going  to  do  for  him?'  A  pause  ensued,  which  seemed  to  repeat  the  question 
and  demand  an  answer.  I  do  not  know  the  reply ;  but  as  a  result  of  the  inter- 
view, the  Doctor  carried  away  the  farmer*s  subscription  for  a  larger  amount  than 
ever.  He  was  irresistible.  Those  who  knew  his  way,  when  he  began  to  draw 
out  of  them  the  proofs  of  their  prosperity,  often  cut  short  his  approaches  by 
saying,  with  a  smile  of  surrender,  *■  How  much  shall  I  give.  Doctor  ?*  **  YoL  III, 
p.  606. 

We  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  a  brief  Memorial  of 
Two  Sisters*  who  have  recently  died  at  an  advanced  age;  thedangfateiB 
of  that  honored  Christian  Statesman,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  John  Jay.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  McVickar,  of 
Columbia  College;  and  the  exhibitions  it  gives  of  early  Christian 
training  in  the  family  of  their  distinguishad  father,  and  of  the  results  of 
such  training,  as  seen  in  the  subsequent  lives  of  these  two  ladies,  Mrs. 
Ba«yer  and  Miss  Jay,  are  really  beantiful.  In  their  wide  and  varied 
charities,  they  were  an  example  to  all  who  like  them  are  placed  in 
high  social  positions,  and  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  great 
wealth.  Being  taught  in  early  life  habits  of  well  regulated  economy, 
and  exactness  in  expenditure,  these  habits  in  after  years  led  them  to 
superintend  personally  the  distribution  of  their  means,  and  gave  the 
beauty  of  order  to  their  benevolence. 

The  private  account  book  of  Mrs,  Banyer,  when  opened,  was  found  to  be  a 
Christian  sermon  as  well  as  a  lesson  of  open-handed  charity.  It  begins  with  the 
text,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,**  followed  by  the  admonition, 
*'  Charge  them  who  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  ready  to  give  and  glad  to 
distribute,**  while  all  that  follows  seems  like  a  running  commentary  upon  the 
text,  and  practical  exposition  of  it,  with  scaroe  a  page  unsanctified  by  some 
blessed  word  of  Scripture :  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  ;**  "The  night  soon 
cometh;**  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,**— as  if  ever  seeking  to  enlarge 
the  streams  of  charity  by  deepening  their  source,  while  one  of  its  last  scriptural 
entries  sounds  like  a  *  memento  mori  :*  "  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might.**  

•  A  ChruHan  Menuniai  of  T\m  SUiert.  New  York:  Stanford  ft  Deliaser. 
1868.    pp.  ISi. 
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This  list  of  Kn.  B.'0  note  books  nms  from  May,  1847,  to  within  a  few  weeks 
of  her  death,  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  nine  years,  and  on  summing  up  her 
charities  within  that  period,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  $71,897,  an 
arerage  of  nearly  $8,000  a  year. 

Sach  was  the  one  sister,  and  in  all  leading  points,  such,  too,  was  the  other* 
The  prirate  note  book  of  Miss  Jay  exhibits  an  almost  equal  amount  in  charity,' 
varying  from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Of  the  current  year,  the 
sine  months  preceding  her  death  gave  as  the  amount,  $5,7 1 8.    pp.  1 18-120. 

BBLLB8  LSTTRK8. 

The  admirable  Dovel  *  known  in  Germany  as  *  Soil  und  Hahen^  has 
gone  through  several  editions  there,  and  has  produced  a  powerful  ef- 
fect upon  the  national  mind.  It  was  written  to  move  the  German  peo- 
ple to  better  views  of  their  destiny,  and  their  duty,  and  it  has  accom- 
plished the  object  of  its  author  far  more  perfectly  than  works  of  any 
kind  are  apt  to  do.  We  do  not  believe  any  modern  romance  has  ever 
produced  a  tithe  of  the  effect  which  has  been  accomplished  by  this. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  extol  patient  and  honorable  toil,  espe- 
cially in  colonisation  and  commerce,  as  the  conditions  of  prosperity  and 
power  to  the  German  nation.  For  this  purpose,  the  fortunes  of  a  com- 
mercial house  furnish  the  heroes  and  the  most  important  incidents  of 
the  story.  In  contrast  with  these,  are  depicted  at  length  the  decay  of 
one  of  the  noble  families  of  that  country,  occasioned  by  the  weaknesses 
and  follies  that  seem  inseparable  from  the  German  aristocracy.  The 
field  for  colonization  is  the  Polish  countries  that  border  Germany  on  the 
east. 

We  can  testify  to  the  fidelity  and  power  with  which  German  life  is 
reproduced,  and  can  most  urgently  advise  all  our  reilders  to  peruse  this 
book,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  they  may  gain  just  and  vivid  impres- 
sions of  the  interior  life  of  the  German  people.  There  is  no  feebleness 
in  the  book.  All  is  manly,  earnest  and  brave.  There  is  not  a  panicle 
of  the  fificiitious  sentimentalism,  or  the  over-refined  bookishness  which 
gives  the  cast  to  almost  all  German  tales.  We  may  congratulate  the 
Germans  and  ourselves,  that  Germany  has  produced  one  good  German 
novel. 

Messrs.  Wiley  k  Halsted  have  published  a  new  work  of  Mr.  Ruskin,! 

*  Dthit  and  Credit.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Gustov  Freytag.  By  L. 
C.  C.  With  a  preface  by  Chbistian  Charlks  Josias  Bunsen,  D.  D.  D.  C.  L. 
B.  Ph.,  Philadelphia.    New  Tork  :   Harper  ^  Brothers.     1858.    12mo.  pp.  664. 

f  Tke  Political  Eemomy  of  Art :  Being  the  substance  (with  additions)  of 
Two  Lectures  delivered  at  Manchester,  July  10th  and  18th,  1867.  By  John 
Buskin,  M.  A.    New  Tork:  WUey  ft  Halsted.     1868.     12mo.    pp.  126. 
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which  bean  the  title  of  'The  Potitical  Eoononij  of  Art*  In  tUi 
Toluroe  Mr.  Raskin  ia  troe  to  hiinaelf,  and  yet  he  is  not  as  no* 
true  to  the  tnith  as  in  some  of  his  prerioos  y<4nniea.  He  is  ss 
ittdependeat  and  peculiar  as  osnal,  but  he  does  not  so  Tiolently  cross 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  others.  Writing  on  the  political  econo* 
mj  of  art,  he  is  less  occupied  with  the  diseoseion  of  points  which  only 
artists  nndeistand,  and  enten  more  largely  into  considerations  which 
any  intelligent  man  can  ^»preeiate.  The  recognition  of  the  relations 
of  art  to  public  and  prirate  morality,  is  insisted  on  in  this  volume  u 
frankly  as  ever.  Let  men  think  and  talk  as  they  will  of  Buskin's  ex- 
travagancies and  paradoxes,  no  one  can  read  him  without  being 
quickened  by  his  writings  in  the  love  of  the  trae,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  This  volume  is  especially  fitted  for  »  wide  circulation  and  for 
general  usefulness. 

PHILOLOOT. 

The  Latin  Grammar  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  is  well 
known  in  this  community,  and  needs  no  commendation  from  us. 

In  this  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  by  Prot  Andrews,*  published 
only  a  few  months  before  his  lamented  death,  we  have  the  last  bequest 
of  this  distinguished  Latin  scholar.  It  is  the  perfection  of  ibe  gram- 
matical system,  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  loi^  life. 

We  propose  to  notice  only  such  changes  or  improvemoits  as  he  him- 
self has  alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  the  new  revison. 

Pro£  A.  has  added  in  this  edition  the  Continental  method  of  pro- 
nouncing the  lAtin  vowels  and  diphthongs,  as  contrasted  with  the  English, 
in  order  that  the  student  may  adopt  which  he  pleases.  See  p.  11.  As 
the  Continental  sound  of  these  vowels  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
ancient  or  true  pronunciation,  and  is  the  best  preparation  for  studyiBg 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  it  will  be  preferred  by  many.  A 
tendency  to  this  coune  is  dearly  seen  in  this  community  in  reference  U> 
the  Greek  vowels. 

He  has  introduced  rules  Yor  forming  the  nominative  singular  of  the 
third  declension  from  the  root  or  crude-form.  See  p.  SO.  It  could  have 
been  wished  that  he  had  entered  more  fully  into  the  doctrine  of  crude- 
forms.    He  would  then  have  distinguished  between  the  crude-form  and 

*A  Orammar  ^  <*•  Latm  Lamgmmge ;  far  tkt  mm  of  AAtM^i  and  CoUtget. 
Bj  K  A.  Anasws  and  &  SroMiAao.  The  6Ut74lftli  edition,  revised  with  cot- 
rections,  and  additions,  by  E.  A.  Aanuws,  LL.  D.  Boston :  Crocker  k  Brewster. 
1857.    pp.410. 
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tbe  root ;  as,  for  example,  regulus^  *  a  petty  king,'  cnide-form  regulo^ 
vioirtg. 

He  has  given  a  more  full  view,  than  heretofore,  of  pronominal  and 
adverbial  correlatives.  See  pp.  00,  156,  167.  This  is  a  clear  gain« 
But  a  complete  vievv  of  Latin  correlatives  is  still  a  desideratum. 

He  divides  conjunctions  into  e(hordinai€  and  mhordinate.  See  p.  170. 
As  this  division  depends  on  the  relation  of  propositions  to  each  other, 
be  shonld  also  have  divided  sentences  or  compound  propositions  into 
oo-ordinative  and  subordinative. 

He  divides  subordinate  propositions  into  substantive,  adjective,  and 
sdverbial  propositions.  See  p.  178.  This  is  the  most  brilliant  discovery 
of  modem  philology.  We  wish  that  Prof.  A.  had  given  to  it  more 
prominence. 

The  grammatical  views  of  Prof.  Andrews,  as  he  himself  intimates,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Dr.  Zumpt  As  Zumpt's  Grammar  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  and  republished  in  this 
ooantry,  the  two  grammars  come  into  competition  with  each  other,  but 
not  into  collision.  Dr.  A,  has  aimed  everywhere  to  give  conciseness  and 
accuracy  to  his  grammatical  statements,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
memorized  by  the  pupil.  Dr.  Zumpt  has  endeavored  to  reason  out  the 
point  after  his  own  way,  but  somewhat  loosely. 

Thomas  K.  Arnold,  the  English  grammarian,  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Zumpt  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  late  Prof.  Eingsley  of  Yale 
College,  and  of  his  successor  in '  the  chair  of  Latin,  and  many  other 
teachers  scattered  throughout  our  country.  The  labors  of  these  gentle- 
men have  brought  forward  a  superior  class  of  Latin  scholars  in  the 
rising  generation. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  principal  diflS- 
culties  to  an  English  mind  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

1.  The  first  difficulty  is  the  apparent  radical  diversity  of  the  two 
languages.  There  is  indeed  much  analogy  to  the  Latin  in  the  Teutonic 
portion  of  our  language ;  and  the  number  of  Latin  roots  in  the  Latin 
portion  of  our  language  is  very  great.  But  from  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  English  is  taught,  these  accordances  are  not  perceived  by  the 
student  and  turn  to  no  account.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  something 
has  been  wanting  to  smooth  the  transition  from  English  to  Latin,  in  re- 
spect to  the  vocabulary  or  stock  of  words.  Our  scholars  must  come  to 
the  task.     Prof.  Andrews*  plan  does  not  lead  him  to  touch  this  point. 

2.  The  intrici^  system  of  gender  in  Latin  nouns,  (so  different  from 
our  own  natural,  but  philosophical  system,)  creates  much  embarrass- 
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meat  to  the  leaner.  No  fall  and  satisfactory  theory  of  Latin  gender 
has  yet  been  proposed.  We  are  aided  somewhat  by  the  connection 
between  the  gender  and  the  form  of  noons ;  bat  the  necessary  rales  and 
explanations  fill  many  pages.  See  particalarly  the  Rules  for  the  Gender 
of  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension,  p.  33-36,  of  Andrews*  Grammar. 

3.  The  formation  of  the  preterite  in  Latin  is  still  a  perplexity,  and  re- 
quires many  pages  for  its  elucidation.  The  distinction  of  strong  and 
weak  inflection,  if  introduced  here,  might  be  useful ;  but  would  not  free 
the  subject  from  its  intricacy. 

4.  The  use  of  an  ablative  alone,  and  that  of  an  ablative  with  a  prepo- 
sition, is  not  readily  appreciated  by  an  English  mind. 

5.  The  use  of  participials^  under  which  term  we  include  partidplea, 
infinitive  mood,  gerunds,  and  supines,  is  very  intricate  in  Latin  as  well 
as  in  English,  and  cannot  well  be  abridged. 

6.  The  distinction  between  an  accusative  with  an  infinitive,  and  a  sub- 
ordinate proposition  with  qtuxi  or  «<,  being  both  expressed  in  English 
by  a  subordinate  proposition. 

7.  The  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  indicative  and  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  as  the  subjanctive  mood  in  Eog^ish  has  nearly  gone  into 
desuetude. 

8.  The  distinction  between  quod  and  ut  before  a  subordinate  clause, 
both  being  rendered  by  the  same,  particle  in  English. 

9.  The  collocation  or  arrangement  of  words,  so  different  from  that  of 
our  own  language.  The  details  on  this  subject  become  extremely 
numerous  and  complicated.  To  understand  the  general  principles  of 
collocation,  and  iheir  specific  application  to  the  Latin  language,  is  no 
easy  task. 

MI8CSLLANT. 

Though  but  four  months  have  passed  since  Dr.  Barclay's  work  on 
Jerusalem — ^The  City  of  the  Great  King* — was  issued  from  the  press,  it 
has  had  so  large  a  sale  that  a  second  edition  has  already  been  published, 
and  is  well  nigh  exhausted.  This  edition  is  quite  an  improvement  upon 
the  first,  in  the  accessories  to  the  text.  It  contains  a  valuable  index, 
and  several  maps  which  could  not  be  completed  in  time  for  the  first 
edition.  A  residence  of  more  than  three  years  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  missionary  physician,  gave  Dr.  Barclay  unusual  facilities  for 

*  The  City  of  the  Oreat  King;  or  JerufoUm  as  it  toM,  atitis^  and  asUitiobi. 
By  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.  D.,  Missionary  to  Jemaalem.  Philadelphia:  James  Chilian 
k  Bona,    pp.  600. 
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ezploratkm  in  and  around  that  hallowed  capital.  He  improved  his  op- 
portunities with  prudence  and  diligence,  and  the  result  of  his  lahors  is 
a  work  which  will  be  co^nlted  as  an  authority,  by  oriental  topogra- 
phers. The  chief  merits  of  the  book  may  be  comprised  in  four  partio- 
ulars. 

1.  As  a  compendium  of  authorities  upon  ancient  and  medieval  Je- 
rusalem, arranged  in  chronological  order,  it  will  be  found  convenient 
and  valuable  for  reference.  Dr.  Barclay's  plan  of  compiling  these  au- 
thorities, instead  of  digesting  them  into  a  narrative  or  theory  of  his  own 
Las  the  advantage  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a  comparison  of  facts 
and  opinions  in  successive  generations.  These  views  are  in  part  the  data 
of  history. 

2.  The  recorded  measurements  and  observations  of  Dr.  Barclay  are  of 
special  value  in  determining  mooted  questions  in  the  topography  of  Je- 
msalenu  His  measurements  of  the  temple  area,  the  substructions  of 
£1  Aksa,  the  arch  of  Joseph  us  identified  by  Robinson,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  dty,  and  of  its  aqueducts  and  pools — ^measurements 
made  with  care,  and  under  circumstances  favorable  to  accuracy,  will  be 
accepted  as  reliable  materials  in  all  future  calculations  upon  the  locali- 
ties specified  in  Josephus.  Hia  observations  upon  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
are  more  full  and  thorough  than  any  heretofore  made.  The  same  is 
true  of  his  inquiry  into  the  water  resources  of  the  city.  This  is  very 
elaborate  and  complete. 

3.  The  actual  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Barclay  are  of  great  interest 
and  value.  These  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  caves  and  quarries  un- 
derneath the  city.  Dr.  Barclay  was  the  first,  in  modem  times,  to  ex- 
plore the  extensive  excavations  in  Mount  Bezetha,  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  quarry  whence  the  stones  were  taken  for  Solomon's  temple. 
The  description  of  a  nocturnal  exploration  of  this  cavern  quarry,  is  one 
of  the  most  graphic  and  exciting  passages  of  the  book.  Other  subter- 
raneous caves  and  passages  have  been  so  far  examined  by  Dr.  Barclay 
as  to  awaken  curiosity  in  a  high  degree. 

4.  The  observations  of  Dr.  B.  upon  the  climate,  and  the  products  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  have  an  important  bearing  upon  both  mis. 
sionary  and  agricultural  enterprises  in  Palestine. 

We  cannot  assent  to  all  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Barclay  upon  topo- 
graphical questions.  Some  points  he  assumes  as  settled,  upon  a  very 
limited  induction  of  facts ;  and  he  is  a  little  prone  to  theorize,  and  to 
jump  at  conclusions.  His  speculations  upon  the  roillenial  future  of  Je- 
rusalem are  a  curious  illustration  of  what  men  can  believe. 
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Tli«  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
Philadelphia  prefts.  The  illustrations  are  numevous,  beautiful,  and  ap* 
posite  ;  and  the  work  is  made  attractive  to  the  popular  reader  without 
impeiriag  its  value  for  more  critical  reference. 

Mr.  Charles  Scribner  has  sent  us  a  work  on  *  Religious  Notions  and 
Popular  Superstitions  in  North  China,'*  by  Rev.  M.  S.  Culbertsoit. 

The  Chinese  religion  is  a  subject  of  not  a  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
variety  and  diversity  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  it  up.  There  is 
first  the  state  religion,  a  vestige,  it  should  seem,  of  a  primitive  nature- 
worship,  sanctioned  by  Confucius  for  its  antiquity.  Then  the  moral 
and  political  system  of  Confucius  himself.  Then  the  religion  of  the 
Tao,  founded  by  the  mystic  philosopher  Tao-tze,  the  contetnporary  of 
Confucius,  now  hardly  more  than  a  form  of  demonology  and  necromancy. 
Finally,  Buddhism,  the  most  popular  of  all,  introduced  from  India'liot 
long  after  the  Christian  era.  These  four,  not  subsisting  side^y  side, 
merely,  but  strangely  mixed  together,  and  combined  yn^  popular  su- 
perstitions more  or  less  independent  of  them  all,  coiurtRute  the  religious 
belief  of  two  hundred  millions  of  people.  Their  intrinsic  interest,  the 
vast  scale  on  which  they  are  exhibited,  their  illation  to  the  missionary 
labors  now  actively  carried  on  in  Chin^  Kttd  to  the  revolution  at  work 
in  the  country,  make  them  all  worthy  of  careful  examination.  Mr.  Cd- 
bertsdn  has  furnished  in  hiB  voltime  an  account  which  combines  tho^ 
oughness  and  popularity  better  than  any  other  we  have  seen.  He  has 
added  to  his  own  eleven  years'  observations  a  careful  research  into  his- 
torical sources,  and  his  presentation  is  clear,  correct,  and  made  in  the 
true  spirit.  We  heartily  recommend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  dl 
who  are  interested  in  its  subject 

*  J}arknM9  in  ike  Fhvoery  Land;  or,  Religious  Notions  and  Popular  Supersti- 
tions in  North  China.  By  the  Rev.  U.  Simpson  Culbertson,  of  the  Shanghai 
Mission  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Preshyterian  Church.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner.    185*7.    12mo.,  pp.  285. 


Errata.— P.  852, 1.  17,  Dr.  Barth  went  without  Overweg  to  Tola ;  p.  884,  L 
12,  for  usefully,  read  useful;  p.  842,  1.  82,  for  revenues^  read  resources;  p.  411,  L 
18,  for  now  adults^  read  non-adults;  p.  488,  last  line  but  one,  erase  *  future.* 

NoTB. — ^The  Article  on  *  Currency,  Banking,  and  C&edit,' 
was  printed  before  the  publication  of  the  ralnable  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  contains  similar 
suggestions. 
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Art.  I.— the  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PHILOLOGY. 

rmuoiiX)QY  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  origin,  history 
and  structure  of  the  words  composing  the  classical  languages 
and  those  connected  with  them,  whether  cognate  or  derived. 
It  comprehends  what  is  usually  included  in  the  separate  de- 
partments of  etymology  and  grammar,  as  well  as  both  the  his- 
tory and  the  philosophy  of  language.  The  present  state  of 
philological  research,  vast  as  are  its  results,  is  rather  that  of 
splendid  preparation  for  a  complete  scientific  construction  of 
its  elements,  than  any  such  absolute  construction  itself.  Its 
discoveries  are  too  new  and  too  disconnected,  to  be  put  as  yet 
into  a  perfect  edifice  of  worthy  proportions ;  while  the  oppor- 

Th«  following  Articles  on  the  history  of  philology,  ftlthongh  incomplete, 
are  yet  interesting  and  worthy  of  pemsal,  Tiz :  Wiseman*8  Leetores  on  Science 
and  Religion,  Hoe.  2  and  8:  Bdinbiugh  Reriew,  YoL  94,  (1851,)  pp.  297—889 : 
Bvnaen^s  PhUosophy  of  History,  YoL  1,  pp.  44—64  :  Humboldt's  Kosmos,  Vol.  2, 
pw  M2  :  Donaldson's  New  Cratylas,  pp.  21 — 64 :  Winning's  Comparative  Philol- 
ogy, ppb  16-^2.  In  the  preparation  of  this  Article,  we  have  been  carefbl  to  go 
to  first  sources,  and  to  form  onr  Judgment  from  personal  examination,  and  on  an 
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tanitj  also  for  making  fresh  acquisitionB  is  still  too  great  to  be 
favorable  for  that  high  repose  of  thought  in  which  science  loTes 
to  dwell,  and  to  gaze  with  deep,  calm  survey  upon  the  wide 
circumference  of  things. 

Philology,  like  her  elder  sister  Philosophy,  has  had  for  cen- 
turies a  name  among  scholars ;  but  like  her,  also,  while  hono^ 
ed  with  this  formal  remembrance,  she  has  herself  remained 
unknown,  until  standing  within  the  horizon  of  our  own  day. 
From  what  be^nnings,  in  what  ways,  and  by  what  men,  she 
has  been  conducted  to  her  present  seat  of  exaltation,  it  will  be 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  learn.  Hie  various  senses  of  the 
word  philology  (^XoXo/{a)  at  different  times,  exhibit  in  a  gene- 
ral, though  faint  outline,  the  chief  phases  of  its  history.  In 
old  classical  usage,  it  meant  the  love  of  literature ;  afterwards 
the  scholastic  mastery  and  exposition  of  language ;  more  re- 
cently a  sort  of  general  amateur  study  of  language,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  pleasant  curiosity :  and  last  of  all,  the  scientific  ex- 
ploration and  comprehension  of  its  interior  mechanism,  in  rela- 
tion both  to  its  original  elements,  and  also  to  their  varied  trans- 
formations,  through  a  wide  range  of  comparative  analysis. 

Grammar,  that  great  central  determinative  basis  of  all  true 
philology,  Grecian  scholars  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  were  the 
first  to  construct  into  any  distinct  scientific  form.  With  both 
synthetic  and  analytic  thoroughness,  they  collected  and  com- 
pacted together  the  materials  ftimished  them  by  their  mother 
tongue,  which  they  so  much  idolized ;  and  defined  with  clear- 
ness the  actual  inward  structure  of  their  own  language,  as  an 
independent  mechanism  by  itself.  This  new  science  the  Lat- 
ins idfterwards  borrowed  ;  but  they  early  lost  it,  as  having  any 
controlling  influence  over  their  educational  discipline,  and 
even  over  their  own  speech ;  for  in  each  one  of  the  modern 
Bomanic  languages,  which  are  but  the  Latin  moulded  wilh  a 
few  commingling  elements  into  forms  better  adapted  to  ei^ress 
the  wants  and  tastes  of  later  generations,  lili»  <dd  garmeBls 
refashioned  for  new  uses,  we  find  an  almost  perfect  oblitera- 
tion of  the  many-angled  and  complicated  syntax  of  the  origi- 
nal Latin. 
It  was  in  the  cloisters  of  the  middle  ages,  as  in  a  oons^vato- 
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ly,  that  the  Latin  was  carefoUj  sheltered  from  the  rade  stoniM 
witiumt,  and  eoltiyated  in  all  its  natiye  beauty.  Here  scholarly 
ejes  watched  with  jealons  care,  bj  daj  and  nigh^  oyer  ila 
preserration.  Here  ancient  words  were  kept  as  preeiona  coins. 
Hsre  Grammar,  on  whose  wide  and  firm  supports  all  the^rape* 
rj  of  language  rests,  as  a  rich  vine  with  its  dost^n  of  fruits 
sad  flowers  upon  &e  strong  frame  beneath  it,  was  valued  i%ht- 
Ij  for  its  many  high  uses,  and  from  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to 
heart,  with  heroic  earnestness,  this  sacred  relic  of  tibe  eldeir 
ages  was  carefully  handed  down  for  the  behoof  (rf  thoee  who 
shoald  live  in  the  better  times  that  were  to  come.  And  come 
they  did,  and  that  with  observation.  At  the  Befonnation,  die 
deep,  slow  heat,  which  for  ages  had  been  spreading  as  in  a  sub* 
terranean  mine  through  all  the  scholarship  of  the  world,  burst 
forth  with  its  long  accumulation  of  euergy. 

The  leaders  of  this  great  awakening  in  modem  society,  as 
of  the  next  greatest  event  since  that  day,  the  exodus  of  the  Pu- 
ritao  Church  to  these  shores,  were  the  leading  classical  scholars 
of  the  times.  The  new  era,  accordingly,  of  modem  linguistic 
Bcholarship,  in  its  open  and  progressive  manifestations,  lik^  that 
of  modern  social  piety,  is  to  be  found  in  one  and  the  same 
eventful  period. 

Luther  and  Melancthon,  not  to  speak  of  others,  were  them- 
selves fine  classical  scholars ;  but,  under  Ihe  pressure  of  the 
times  upon  their  consciences,  they  rather  used  tiie  scholarship, 
ihat  they  had  previously  acquired,  for  immediate  desired  results 
in  other  directions,  than  devoted  their  strength  to  its  greater 
enlargement. 

But  Benchlin  in  Germany,  Erasmus  in  Holland,  and  Bndssus 
in  France,  each  in  his  own  land,  held  high  the  banner  of  das- 
sical  study  before  the  eyes  of  many  followers. 

Iliey  were  succeeded  by  some  others  who  surpassed  them, 
as  each  generation  should  its  predecessor,  if  not  in  the  quality 
td  their  scholarship,  yet  in  its  vastness;  as  Muretus,  Scaliger^ 
Qssanbon,  Salmasius,  Bentley,  Person,  and  others,  whMMe 
names  will  never  be  forgotten  for  their  great  attainments  as 
measured  by  the  opportunities  of  their  age,  and  much  more  for 
tha  deep  eothusiasm  out  of  which  they  grew.    High  aims  al* 
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ways  deserve  and  secure  respect  Tbej  are,  indi 
title  to  it ;  and  no  standard  for  measuring  a  man  c* 
£alse,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  tlian  the  commoi 
cess  or  failure.  But  the  scholarship  of  those  days  ei 
ed  itself  with  its  own  conscious  pleasure,  or  was  a 
occupied  in  disentombing  old  authors,  whom  tim 
in  oblivion,  or  in  filing  away  excrescences  and 
from  the  text,  as  first  obtained,  by  a  more  carefu 
manuscripts.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  eight 
ry,  and  especially  the  latter  half  of  it,  the  Unguis 
like  the  votaries  of  science  who  had  been  long  i 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  were 
cover  the  one  mother  tongue  of  all  the  languages 
and  whilst  scholars  decided  variously,  according 
ent  amount  of  their  research,  or  the  dijSerent  qu 
mental  constitutions,  the  majority  believed  that  it 
brew,  as  that  contained  the  oldest  literature  of  a 
which  they  knew,  as  well  as  the  earliest  records 
Others  however  thought,  with  equally  good  reasc 
rather  the  Armenian,  as  that  was  the  language 
pie  living  around  Mount  Ararat,  where,  from 
Noah's  ark,  their  ancestors  had  lived  in  unbroke 
To  one  who  would  see  the  trail  of  these  ideas  ext 
even  to  our  own  times,  it  will  be  worth  the  whiU 
in  connection  one  with  another,  Parkhurst's  Qi 
and  Gesenius'  Hebrew,  Nork's  Latin,  and  Webs 
Dictionaries.  The  Hebrew  is  represented  in  thei 
ing  like  a  king  in  a  grand  triumphal  march,  with  t 
guages  walking  humbly  in  its  train.  In  another  d 
much  effort  and  learning  were  expended  by  sch 
century,  as  by  geologists  fifty  years  ago  who  wen 
seeking  to  find  traces  of  the  deluge,  in  the  attemj 
sure  proofe  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  of  pe 
dispersion  at  Babel. 

As  infidels  also  have  sought  to  make  each  one 
ral  sciences  in  their  turn,  when  they  first  began 
clear  utterances  of  their  own,  bring  in  their  testii 
the  Scriptures,  so  too  in  philology  they  hoped  to 
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riong  enemy  to  ChriBtianitj.  But  Chronology,  Ethnography 
and  Etymology  have  all  been  tortured  in  vain,  to  make  them 
contradict  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  early  history  of  man. 

Daring  the  last  century  great  interest  was  felt  throughout 
Europe  in  comparing  as  many  different  languages  as  possible, 
though  only  on  a  narrow  scale  of  words,  one  with  another. 
Leibnitz,  who  died  an  old  man  in  1716,  that  great  philosopher, 
or  rather  universal  genius,  entitled  by  his  contemporaries  on 
account  of  his  lai^e  learning  a  living  dictionary,  was  very 
zealous  in  the  study  of  Etlmography,  and  carefully  collected 
all  lists  of  words  that  he  could  obtain  in  different  languages, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  together.  He  founded  the 
present  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  the  home  of  modem 
philology,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  language, 
on  broad  philosophic  principles,  by  ti^acing  out  with  care  their 
analogies,  and  tthrough  them  also  the  genealogy  of  mankind. 
His  place  in  the  history  of  philology  is  that  of  its  early  prophet, 
foreseeing  in  dim  outline  the  wonders  of  this  new  continent  in 
the  world  of  letters,  but  which,  in  his  distance  from  it,  he 
could  picture  to  his  eye  only  as  a  beautiful  far-off  dream-land. 
But  with  what  sacred  fervor  did  he,  standing  within  the  shad- 
ows  of  his  own  unilluminated  age,  wave  his  hand  to  the  gene* 
rations  following  him  in  the  direction  of  his  ecstatic  though 
faint  vision  of  the  future.  Catherine  11,  also.  Empress  of  Bus- 
sia,  ordered  a  special  list  of  many  of  the  most  common  Russian 
words  to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  carefully  collated  with  their 
equivalents  in  as  many  languages  as  possible;  and,  after  un- 
dertaking herself  to  draw  up  formal  tables  of  comparison  in 
different  languages,  she  transferred  the  long  labor  to  Pallas, 
an  eminent  naturalist,  who,  as  the  result,  published  in  1787  and 
1789  a  work  entitled  "  A  Comparison  of  the  Yocabularies  of  all 
the  Languages  of  the  World." 

But  in  1784  an  event  occurred,  which  made  at  the  time  but 
little  show,  and  yet  drew  after  it  the  most  surprising  conse- 
quences, the  formation  of  the  Aaiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  by 
Sir  William  Jones.  Under  its  auspices,  the  Chinese  language 
and  literature  were  thoroughly  studied  by  the  best  French 
scholars,  and  the  languages  and  literature  of  India  by  those  of 
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England.  Those  earnest  Btudents  of  the  Sanskrit,  however,  we 
mnat  leave  for  a  time,  at  their  work,  atid  look  at  the  develop- 
mentB  meanwhile  of  European  scholarship  at  home. 

In  1806,  Adelnng's  Mithridates  appeared,  or  at  least  the  first 
volume  of  it :  the  second  being  issued,  in  consequence  of  his 
death,  by  Yater,  in  1800,  under  whose  auspices  and  those  of 
the  younger  Addung  a  third  and  a  fourth  volume  appeared 
in  1816  and  1817.  The  languages  of  the  world  are  here  classi- 
fied and  described;  and  all  helps  for  their  acquisition  then 
known  are  stated.  Copies  also  of  the  Lord's  prayer  are  jm^ 
sented  in  a  great  variety  of  languages  for  examination ;  but  no 
scientific  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  them  is  indicated  or 
conceived.  These  collections  form,  tiierefore,  but  a  mere  un- 
arranged  mass  of  curiosities,  no  higher  in  character  than  in 
mineralogy  would  be  a  collection  of  stones  from  different 
lands,  divided  into  clssses  according  to  their  mere  resem- 
blances  of  color  or  of  shape.  Neither  Adelnng  nor  Yater 
were  anything  more  than  good  linguists;  and  Yater,  indeed, 
was  not  in  any  high  sense  entitled  even  to  such  a  name. 

Gradually,  and  in  the  form  of  many  successive  details,  the 
true  light  was  now  beginning  everywhere  to  dawn  upon  diose 
that  were  seeking  for  it.  The  instinct  and  the  effort  to  sedk 
more  light  are  always  the  needful  preparation  for  obtaining  it 
In  the  study  of  the  Persian,,  wonderful  resemblances  were  found 
to  both  the  Ghreek  and  German :  the  Latin  and  Grerman  also 
were  compared  together  lexically,  and  found  to  possess  many 
surprising  points  of  connection ;  and  the  feeling  b^an  to  be 
conunon  among  scholars,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  mutual  analo- 
gies in  different  languages  was  to  be  found  a  path  to  much 
sure  spoil.  Amid  such  investigations  and  under  the  combined 
action  of  many  minds,  thronghout  Europe  and  Asia,  the  new 
and  true  philology  slowly  but  steadily  rose  into  being,  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  German  scholars  claim  that 
it  should  be  called  Indo-German,  instead  of  Indo-Europemn, 
and  thus  bear  on  its  very  front  perpetual  praise  to  those  great 
Germans  who  have  brought  its  wonders  into  view.  But  it  is 
to  English  enterprise  and  scholarship  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  world  owes  the  discovery  of  the  elementary  facts,  whi<^ 
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Gennan  mdnstry  and  skill  have  since  so  taSLj  deyeloped,  «Dd 
wo76n  into  auch  a  web  of  manifold  and  marvelona  beanty  to 
a  linguist's  eye.  On  any  view,  however,  the  title  nsed  for 
these  new  etymologieal  developments  shonld  be  one  descrip- 
tive  of  the  breadth  of  their  relations  and  resnlta,  rather  than  of 
the  genins  of  those  who  have  made  them  known.  ^^  Great  is 
l>ath/'  whether  seen  resting  tranquilly  on  her  shield  upon  the 
page  of  history,  or  moving  in  majes^  along  the  pathway  of 
human  advancement ;  and  everywhere  let  her  be  honored,  for 
she  is  divine,  while  it  matters  little  whether  any  man  or  itny 
set  of  men  either  stand  or  walk  in  a  vain  show  by  her  side. 

And  what  now  of  those  busy  exploren  of  the  Sanskrit  for 
many  silent  years  in  India  I    Mnch,  every  way.    Sanskrit  lit- 
erature is  voluminous,  in  the  form  of  poems,  plays,  fables,  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  and  works  on  astronomy  and  medicine. 
Thehymnsof  theYedaespecially,  writtenatthe  period  when  the 
Arian  tribes  first  began  to  traverse  the  fields  of  Northern  India, 
have  an  interest  altogether  their  own :  as  we  not  only  stand  in 
diem  on  the  farthest  outermost  position  in  the  whole  realm  of 
profane  literature,  &cing  the  very  dawn  of  the  post-dilnvian 
world ;  but  we  also  see  there  primeval  humanity  unfold,  in 
simple,  careless  earnestness,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  all  its  doubts  and  surmises  about  the  future. 
These,  as  the  result  of  the  conquest  of  India  and  the  trans- 
plantation of  English  minds  to  its  soil,  some  of  the  best  schol- 
an  of  the  latter  part  (3i  the  last  century  studied  critically  un- 
der thorough  native  scholars.    Foremost  among  them  were 
Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  H.  T.  Odebrooke,  author  of  a  San- 
skrit grammar,  and  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  dso  the  author  of  a 
Sanskrit  grammar,  and  the  first  to  print  Sanskrit  in  Europe. 
In  searching  the  recesses  of  Sanskrit  literature,  like  travelers 
rummaging  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  ruins  i£  Nineveh, 
to  see  what  they  could  find,  how  were  they  amazed  and  de- 
listed to  discover  at  every  step  the  most  strange  and  beauti» 
fnl  correepondences,  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek, 
but  also  with  their  own  mother  tongue,  and  indeed  with  al- 
most every  language  of  which  they  had  snfficient  knowledge  to 
make  it  a  term  of  comparison.    As  early  as  in  1778,  six  years 
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before  the  fonnation  of  the  Asiatio  Society  al  Calcutta,  Halked 
ezpreflMd  his  ^'  aBtoniBhrneiit  ^  in  his  Bengal  grammar,  ^^  at  the 
similitude  of  Sanskrit  words  with  Pernan,  Arabic,  Latin  and 
Greek,  throughout  the  whole  groundwork  of  the  language.'' 
But  Sir  William  Jones  was  the  first  to  announce  to  the  Euro- 
pean world  the  connection  of  the  Arian  languages  one  with 
another,  saying  that  "  no  philologer  could  examine  the  San* 
skrit,  Greek  and  Latin,  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung 
from  some  conmion  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer  exists. 
There  is  a  similar  reason,  though  not  quite  so  forcible,  for  sup- 
posing that  both  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  had  the  same  origin 
with  the  Sanskrit.  The  old  Persian  may  be  added  to  the  same 
family."  This  surely  is  a  very  bold,  clear  statement  made,  at 
the  outset,  partly  as  a  matter  of  ascertained  fact,  and  pardy  as 
a  matter  of  well-conceived  theory,  of  what  has  since  been  so 
fully  discovered  and  verified  by  so  many  scholars,  with  such 
brilliant  success.  Colebrooke  early  published  a  translation  of 
the  chief  one  of  the  Sanskrit  Koshas,  called  the  Amara  Koeha, 
^^  the  most  celebrated,"  says  Wilson,  ^^  in  all  India,  and  having 
the  widest  circulation."  This  was  but  a  vocabuluy,  made  by 
an  author  named  Amara  Sinha,  and  not  a  dictionary ;  being 
arranged  in  separate  sections  and  chapters,  according  to  the 
topics  in  the  text  that  it  accompanied.  Colebrooke  is  called 
by  A.  Sehlegel,  ^^  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  a  tasteful 
connoisseur  of  poetry,  in  the  ancient  and  modem  Asiatic  and 
European  languages."  Horace  H.  Wilson,  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta,  published  in  1819  a  San- 
skrit and  English  dictionary  in  London,  translated  and  im- 
proved from  one  originally  prepared  by  learned  natives,  fur 
the  College  of  Fort  WilUajn  in  India,  almost  immediately  af- 
ter its  foundation,  as  one  of  its  first  necessities,  having  been 
begun  in  1800,  and  finished  in  1809.  This  translation  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  Sehlegel,  ^^  as  one,"  to  use  his  language  in 
his  Indische  Bibliothek,  ^^by  which  we  are  at  once  brought 
forward  to  an  immeasurably  advanced  position." 

And  how  was  the  spark  of  the  new  li^t,  thus  brought  from 
India  by  English  hands,  kindled  in  Germany  t  For  there  only 
has  it  been  fanned  into  a  broad  all-illuminating  fiame.    It  was 
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Frederic  Schlegel,  whose  zeal  for  linguistic  progress,  daring 
a  brief  visit  to  England  in  1808,  made  him  die  depositary  of 
tbe  sacred  treasure  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen.  From  Mr. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  then  recently  returned  from  Oal* 
cutta,  he  obtained  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit,  which 
he  afterwards  increased  somewhat  by  further  study  at  Paris. 
Although  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was  slender,  yet  it  was 
pat  to  a  noble  use  by  him  on  his  return  to  Germany,  both  in 
his  own  intentions,  and  in  its  final  results  by  his  production  of 
"  An  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Philosophy  of  the  Indians," 
which  he  published  in  1808,  and  which  first  aroused  his  coun- 
trymen to  this  new  and  great  study.  And,  although  all  the 
facts  that  he  gave  them  were  what  a  philological  novice  could 
carry  home  as  a  single  sheaf  in  his  hand,  and  the  subsequent 
discoyeries  of  his  successors  have  made  whatever  was  new  in 
his  statements  appear  meagre  and  antiquated  enough,  yet  the 
impulse  that  he  gave  to  his  generation  has  been  spreading 
with  ever  widening  force,  from  that  day  to  our  own.  llie  high- 
est  and  brightest  path  of  modem  scholarship  now,  is  that  on  which 
he  then  started  alone  with  a  strong  adventurous  foot.  As  for 
his  essay  itself,  it  was  a  tissue  almost  equally  of  fancy  and  fact ; 
and,  judged  by  the  light  of  our  times,  its  scientific  aspects  are 
almost  contemptible.  But  yet  that  great  fundamental  princi- 
ple,  which  he  was  the  first  to  state  with  distinctness,  that  car- 
rsipondencf  in  the  grammaiical  stmdmre  of  different  Ian- 
guagee  proves  their  identity^  beyond  (my  other  kind  of  reeem- 
Uanee^  remains  still  intact,  and  will  ever  remain  the  basis  of  all 
real  scientific  philology.  He  also  pointed  out  clearly  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  the  comparative  an- 
atomy of  language,  in  reference  especially  to  the  Sanskrit,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  Boman  and  Teutonic  languages.  His  services 
ean  never  be  forgotten  by  the  lovers  of  comparative  Etymol- 
ogy, as  he  it  was  who  first  summoned  his  own  people,  a  nation  of 
scholars,  into  this  new  field  of  research  where  so  much  intellect- 
ual effort  has  since  been  so  well  rewarded ;  and  whose  earnest, 
joyous  spirit  in  entering  upon  it  seems  to  have  been  transfused 
into  all  his  successors.  And  that  we  may  know  all  the  better 
the  man  to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much,  let  us  pause  for  a 
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moment  and  listen  in  silence  to  his  words,  as  he  stands  befisie 
our  thoughts,  venerable  not  only  for  his  own  greatness,  bat  also 
for  the  wonderful  issue  of  hb  life.  ^  It  had  been,"  he  says,  ^  my 
intention  to  publish  an  Indian  Chrestomathy,  in  the  cnriginal 
character  and  in  Latin,  which  should  contain,  besides  die  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  language,  a  selection  of  extracts  from 
the  most  important  Indian  works,  with  a  Latiu  translation,  notes, 
and  a  glossary.  Every  thing  was  prepared  for  this  publication, 
and,  besides  the  grammar  and  the  two  vocabularies,  I  had  also 
copied  in  the  original  character  and  prepared  for  insertion  a 
more  than  sufficient  number  of  such  pieces.  I  endeav<Hned  by 
carefully  copying  the  finest  manoscriptB,  both  in  the  Devana- 
gari  and  Bengalese  character,  to  attain  such  perfection  as 
would  enable  me  to  furnish  in  writing  very  good  models  for 
the  use  of  the  type-cutter.  But  I  found  notwithstanding,  that 
the  preparation  of  the  types  would  require  fiir  more  efficient 
assistance,  than  it  was  in  my  power  to  procure.  The  sacrifice 
of  personal  predilections,  for  the  sake  of  any  particular  sdeii- 
tific  object,  brings  its  reward  with  it;  but  it  is  vexatious  to  be 
compelled  to  pause  midway  in  attaining  the  desired  goal,  from 
the  want  of  extraneous  assistance.  I  must  therefore  be  content,  in 
my  present  experiments,  to  restrict  myself  to  the  furnishing  of 
an  additional  proof  of  the  fertility  of  Indian  literature,  and  of 
the  rich  hidden  treasures  which  will  reward  our  diligent  study 
of  it :  to  kindle  in  Germany  a  love  for,  or  at  least  a  prepossession 
in  favor  of,  thatstndy ;  and  to  lay  afirm  foundation  on  which  our 
structure  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  raised  with  greater 
security  and  certainty." 

Such  were  the  aims,  such  the  spirit,  and  such  the  labors  of 
this  first  leader  in  philology.  And  to  this  hour  no  men  put 
forth  so  much  effort  with  so  glad  a  heart,  as  the  votaries  of 
comparative  philology.  Pictures  in  still  life  do  not  appeal  to 
many  eyes,  as  do  those  of  martial  fire  and  fury ;  and  so  the  steady 
long  continued  heroism  and  patient  benevolence  of  a  student's 
heart,  earnestly  and  lovingly  at  work  for  many  years  by  day 
and  night,  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  Its  best  thoughts 
and  discoveries,  in  new  and  untried  fields  of  research,  are 
among  the  specimens  of  human  nobility,  which  may  be  often 
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little  prized  or  noticed  here,  but  which  9re  held  in  high  ac- 
count  in  heaven.  It  is  in  the  silent  depths  of  such  hearts, 
brooding  over  things  before  unknown,  that  the  ideas  which 
afterwards  rule  the  world  are  bom.  It  is  he  who  works,  as  well 
as  be  who  prays,  in  secret,  that  the  Great  Father  above  re- 
wards openly.  The  roots  of  all  upward  growths  are  out  of 
Bight  under  ground. 

His  brother  A.  W.  Schl^el  made,  after  him,  deeper  and 
more  thorough  researches  than  he.  From  1820  to  1826,  he 
published  at  Bonn  his  ^^  Indische  Bibliothek,"  (Indian  Library,) 
wbich  was  a  sort  of  private  bulletin,  issued  occasionally  by  an 
enthusiastic  scholar  as  he  could  get  sufficient  materials  for  a 
number,  of  the  last  results  obtained  fromJime  to  time  in  8an- 
akrit  research.  And  well  do  its  contents  show,*  with  what  ver- 
satile talent  and  high  gratification,  he  undertook  to  spread  the 
light  of  his  new  discoveries  through  his  native  land.  In  1825, 
be  Bet  up  a  press  for  printing  theBamayana,  a  great  Sanskrit 
work.  He  went  at  this  time  to  France  and  afterwards  to  Eng- 
knd,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  oriental  studies,  and,  on 
bis  return  to  Berlin  in  1827,  devoted  his  energies  with  renew- 
ed effSect  to  their  advancement  among  his  countrymen.  He 
and  his  brother  Frederic  were  the  founders  of  the  modern  ro- 
niantic  school  of  German  Utel^ture.  He  was  himself  a  very 
voluminous  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  writer  on  art,  and 
history,  and  language.  These  brothers  were  both  of  a  warm, 
poetic  mental  constitution ;  and  in  such  hearts,  when  cultivated, 
philology  is  always  a  welcome  guest    A  man  of  dry  nature, 

*yoL  L  1819-20  contains  the  foUowing  articles,  tIi:  Ist.  The  present  state 
of  Indian  philology.  2d.  Indian  Poems.  (1.)  Introductorj  remarlcson  Indian  epic 
rilTthm  and  German  liexameter.  (2.)  The  orthography  and  pronundaUon  of 
Indian  names.  (8.)  Two  poems  on  the  genealogy  of  the  goddess  Ganga.  (4.) 
Kotes  and  obserrations.  8d.  The  issue  of  Sanskrit  works.  YoL  IL  1890.  1st 
The  history  of  the  Elephant  2d.  The  Indian  Sphinx.  Sd.  Etymological  stndy. 
4tfa.  An  extended  notice  of  Wilson^s  Sanskrit  Dictionary.  0th.  The  latest  news  o^ 
the  AsiatSe  Besearehes.  VoL  XTL  1st.  A  ftdl  notice  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  respect  to  Geography,  Botany,  Bduiognq>hy,  Antiquities,  Ac 
2d.  A  general  rcTiew  (in  1824)  of  the  whole  field  of  Indian  i^ilology.  8d.  The 
correspondence  (In  1826)  of  H.  H.  Wilson,  from  Calcutta,  containing  brief  notices 
of  some  fflndu  dramas.  4th.  Two  long  articles  by  Humboldt,  on  the  Bhagavad 
Oltft.     0th.  RoTiew  by  Lassen  of  Bopp's  Sanskrit  Grammar. 
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all  whose  instincts  and  aptitades  are  only  mathematic 
cal,  may  manipulate  well  the  forms  of  words ;  he  rat 
with  thoroughness  their  syntactical  combinations;  h 
able  to  state,  with  the  accuracy  of  an  exact  statisticis 
tiqnities  of  a  language,  and  map  out  with  precision  i 
geographical  details.  All  that  can  be  done  mecha 
can  do;  as  one  without  a  soul  for  music,  or  an  eaf  t< 
discords  from  its  concords,  may  yet  play  skillfully  upoi 
ment,  so  that  its  harmonies  shall  warble  in  eyery  hea 
own.  He  may  thus  be  a  cold  and  skillful  anatomist  of] 
but  he  is  is  no  artist  He  lacks  that  divine  enthnsif 
the  ancients,  in  the  very  word  itself,  described  a^  "  G 
and  that  inner  sense  of  the  beautiful,  without  whici 
nature,  art,  and  even  thoughts  and  treasures  from  al 
but  a  dull  and  leaden  aspect,  compared  witii  their  e 
loveliness  to  him,  whose  heart  knows  how  to  revc 
charms.  To  one,  however,  of  a  true  ethereal  temper, 
is  open  and  purified  to  see  Gk)d  everywhere  and 
everything,"  and  whose  soul  thirsts  for  beauty  as  a 
for  love,  language,  like  everything  else  that  God 
for  man,  in  his  outward  and  upward  efforts  on  th 
the  land  that  is  above,  is  full,  witlun  and  withoi 
manifest  wisdom  and  love.  As  the  sea  mirrors  the 
such  an  one  everything  earthly  reflects  the  heave 
inner  beauties  of  things  shine  through  all  their  out 
to  such  hearts  as  to  spiri^eye8. 

Francis  Bopp  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  phil 
1816,  in  a  work  of  high  merit,  entitled  "The  Co 
system  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  auc 
Languages."  It  was  this  production  that  first  i 
opened  the  new  era  of  comparative  philology.  I 
great  work,  the  Comparative  Grammar,  which  ( 
the  foundation  of  the  new  science  of  philology  \l 
ent  form  and  dimensions,  was  not  published  until  n 
afterwards,  the  demands  of  both  chronology  and  histo 
best  met  if  we  turn  away  from  him  for  a  time,  while 
over  his  precious  toil,  and  consider  the  character  and 
other  leading  scholars,  who  began  now  to  appear 
stage. 
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Basmus  Bask,  of  Denmark,  was  a  man  of  splendid  capacities 
by  nature,  and  of  large  attainments  for  his  years,  as  a  scholar. 
Eis  star  rose  brightly  now  above  the  horizon,  bat  unfortu- 
nately soon  sank  again  from  sight  He  had  a  strong  taste  for 
philological  research  and  criticism-;  and  this  he  had  stimulated 
and  strengthened  by  the  careful  comparatiye  study  of  the  Ice> 
landic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frisian  languages.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  "  The  Origin  of  the  old  Korse  or  Icelandic 
Languages,-'  which  was  prepared  in  1814.  He  discovered  also 
and  showed  the  close  relationship  between  the  Gtormanic  and 
classical  languages.  He  set  out  (in  1816)  from  St.  Petersbnrgh, 
with  great  zeal,  on  a  tour  of  general  philological  exploration, 
and,  arriving  at  last  in  Persia  and  India,  investigated  thor* 
oughly  the  Zend,  and  prepared  the  first  grammar  of  that  an- 
cient language  of  Persia ;  while  he  also  brought  home  with 
him  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  He 
made  besides  some  interesting  but  incomplete  efforts  to  delin- 
eate the  comparative  features  of  German,  Greek,  Latin  and 
Lithuanian  grammar.  Bask  did  not  know  Sanskrit,  and  so 
built  his  arch  of  comparative  philology  without  its  true  key- 
stone. Bopp,  however,  acknowledges  his  genius,  in  classify- 
ing, as  he  did  before  him,  (in  1819,)  the  Indian,  Mf^dian,  Lithu- 
anian, Slavonic,  (Gothic  and  Celtic  languages,  as  all  belonging 
to  the  Arian  family.  Bask  also  clearly  defined  the  place  of 
the  Zend,  as  a  sister  language  of  the  Sanskrit,  instead  of  being, 
as  some  had  begun  to  think,  a  corrupt  patois  of  it ;  while  he 
showed  at  the  same  time  the  derivation  of  the  modem  Persian 
from  it,  as  of  the  Italian  from  the  Latin.  Like  the  great  Butt- 
mann,  Bask  was  endowed  by  his  Maker  with  linguistic  sensi- 
bilities and  capacities  equal  to  those  of  the  best  scholars  of  any 
age ;  and,  as  Buttmann  on  the  one  hand  lived,  for  the  world's 
misfortune,  before  the  time  most  open  and  appropriate  to  so 
exalted  a  genius  in  tlie  study  of  language,  so  Bask  on  the 
other  remained  but  long  enough  on  the  stage  of  life  to  show 
mankind  what  a  bright  light  was  extinguished  upon  the  earth 
by  his  departure  from  it  But  Bask  is  worthy  of  distinct  re- 
membrance also  for  his  seal  in  exploring  the  Turanian  as  well 
as  the  Arian  languages,  and  he  was  tlie  first  to  do  so  with  any 
enthusiasm  or  effect    These  he  regarded  as  all  resting  on  a 
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wide  tpread  Miginal  SejUiuui  base.  Profeflsor  Oaatren  after- 
wsrdf,*  who  was  a  sort  of  earlier  edition  of  Dent  Kane,  in  re- 
q>ect,  oothe  one  hand,  to  his  peraoaal  qnalities:  asAebddneGs 
of  his  enterprise,  the  firmness  of  his  will,  and  the  delicacy  <rf 
his  health :  and  on  the  other  to  the  outward  mode  and  sphere 
of  his  labors :  trareling  alone  as  he  did  in  the  fit»en  north,  in 
his  own  sledge,  over  the  snows  of  Siberia  and  along  the  bor- 
den  of  the  Arctic  Ocean :  published  in  various  yohanee  be- 
tween 1844  and  1850  the  results  of  his  wide  and  long  research 
in  this  branch  of  languages ;  and  they  confirmed  for  the  most 
part  the  learned  convictions  and  statements  of  Sask.  The 
Teutonic  researches  of  Bask,  though  ended  at  a  very  imperfect 
stage  in  their  accomplishment,  have  been  since  so  weU  com- 
pleted by  Orimm,  as  to  leave  little,  for  years  to  come,  to  be 
expected  farther  in  this  direction. 

In  1819,  Jacob  Orimm  commenced  publishing  his  magnifi- 
cent work,  a  Teutonic  Grammar,  embracing  the  Scandinavian 
as  well  as  the  Gkrman  languages,  and  drawing  bis  authorities 
from  the  whole  wide,  long  range  of  German  authorship,  from  Ul- 
files'  translation  of  the  scriptures,  (A.  D.  888,)  the  only  relic  in 
existence  of  the  old  Gothic,  down  to  his  own  day,  and  finished 
his  great  labor  in  1837.    Hie  scholarship  of  the  work  is  won- 
derful, for  its  breadth,  accuracy  and  ingenuity.    It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  world  has  never  exhibited  a  finer  speci- 
men of  the  true  scholar,  according  to  the  highest  and  fuUest 
ideal,  than  he  is.    His  '^  scale,"  or  law  of  correspondences  of 
sound,  in  the  difiEerent  Indo  European  languages,  is  one  of  Ae 
highest  triumphs  of  inductive  analysis  that  have  been  eyer 
furnished  in  any  science.    Bopp's  first  incidental  saggestions 
in  this  direction  he  perfected  into  full  ripe  science ;  and,  in 
coDstmcting  his  ^^  scale,"  made  it  with  such  nicety,  as  to  iti 
own  characteristics  and  all  its  gradations,  that,  while  the  sphere 
of  its  use  has  been  much  extended  since,  no  improvement  has 
been  made  upon  it  at  any  time,  in  respect  to  its  own  essentisl 
nature.    He  has  thus  in  efiect  given  not  only  definitenees  snd 
certainty,  but  also  breadth  and  power,  to  the  science  of  com- 
parative etymology.    Hie  laws  of  analogy  he  has  shown  to 
pervade  as  truly  human  language  as  nature  herself.    He  style 
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of  theee  discoreriefiy  as  of  the  mind  that  made  them,  is  alto- 
gether Newtonian.  While  the  finite  mind  cannot  create  an- 
alogies, it  reveals  itself,  in  one  of  its  highest  forms  of  disciplined 
strength,  in  being  able  to  trace  them  with  clearness,  in  the 
demonstrations  which  the  Infinite  Mind  has  made  of  Itself  in 
their  appointment. 
Bat  behold  the  Scale  and  the  interpretation  of  it  I 

ORIMM^S    SCALX. 

LabialB.                   Gutturals.  BentalB. 

Greek,                       B.    P.    PH.  G.    K.    CH.  D.    T.    Tfl. 

Gothic,                      P.    PH.B.  K.    CH.G.  T.     TH.  D. 

Old  High  Germao,     PH.B.    P.  CH.G.    K.  TH.  D.    T. 

For  the  Latin  the  scale  runs  as  follows : 

Latin,  B.    P.    F.  G.    C.     H.  D.  T.     (F.) 

Gothic,  P.    F.     B.  K.    H.    G.  T.  TH.  D. 

Old  High  German,     PH.F.    P.  CH.  H.    K.  Z.  D.    T.   ' 

The  interpretation  of  the  scale  is  this:  that  the  several  let- 
ters, corresponding  perpendicularly,  displace  each  other,  or 
are  substituted  for  each  other  in  the  equivalent  forms  of  the 
different  languages  respectively,  especially  when  initial .  Thus 
the  Gk>thlc  and  the  Lower  German  dialects  substitute,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  measurably  also  to  the  San- 
skrit and  the  Zend,  aspirates  for  original  tenues,  (as,  h  for  k, 
th  for  t,  and  f  for  p  :)  tenues  for  medials,  (as,  t  for  d,  p  for  b, 
and  k  for  g ;)  and  medials  for  aspirates  (as,  g  for  ch,  d  for  th, 
and  b  for  f.)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  interchanges 
are  observed  in  every  case,  with  absolute  uniformity.  To  what 
law,  except  that  of  love  in  things  moral,  and  of  attraction  in 
things  physical,  are  there  not  exceptions  allowed  and  even 
constituted !  But  such  are  the  general  principles  that  prevail 
in  respect  to  the  mutual  interchanges  of  letters  in  these  several 
languages. 

KXAMFLBS. 


luA.                      OrMk. 

UMik 

QotUo. 

OldlilihCkr.    lagUA. 

al»»v              ir« 

«go, 

^ 

ib,                   L 

^f^ 

ager, 

akri,    . 

achar,          acre. 

ffan,  a  dog,     3«5wv 

canii, 

hunth9, 

hunt,            hound. 

•  Grimm's  Gescbkhte  der  dentaefaea  Bpiaohe,  p.  27S. 
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Oothio. 


dA9Ai],  ten,       iixa         deoeniy         toihtm, 


dADUl(8),tOOtb,  0^U( 

trajM,  three,    rptg 


iaxptyM 


ilacryma,  ) 
archaic^  V 
dacrima,    ) 


tunthus, 
threis, 

leiban, 


OldBlfha«r. 

xehao, 

Zand, 
drt. 


ve,  to  weave, 


itan, 
miluks, 
fotus, 
filu, 

ufar, 

sitan. 


sahar, 

llpn, 

wlda, 

ezan, 
miluh, 
faos, 
Bio, 

ubar, 

ftizan. 


(ten. 
( tithe. 

tooth, 
three. 

tear. 

leave. 
(  withe. 
<  with. 
(  wither. 

eat 

milk. 

foot 

foil, 
j  upper. 
( over. 

sit 


dens, 

tres, 

lacryma, 

archaic^ 

dacrima, 

iinquere, 

Ma  for )    .,. 

ad,  to  eat,        Il6$w  edere, 

ofxiX^iv  mufgere, 

p&da(s),  foot,    irws  pes, 

pula(s),  mucb,«'oXu(  plus, 

upari,  above,    bWp  super, 

sad,  to  sit,        8^6€6eu      sedere, 

Such  analogies,  foand  in  hnndreds  of  instancee,  cannot  be 
accidental.  Thos  Orimm  virtnallj  founded  a  new  and  widely 
influential  department  of  linguistic  science,  which  he  deaomi- 
nated  ZauUehrey  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  or  phonetic  correa- 
pondences  and  subetitutionB.  Beside  his  Teutonic  gramnuu*, 
he  has  published  a  work  entitled  ^'  Mythology  and  Besearches 
into  German  Antiquities."  He  has  also  written  a  very  inter- 
esting history  of  the  German  language,  as  seen  from  the  stand- 
point of  philology,  which  he  published  in  two  volumes,  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1853.  This  work  is  held  in  high  honor  in  Germany,  and 
yet  the  regret  felt  is  universal,  that  his  vast  labors  as  a  student 
and  author  have  prevented  him  from  perfecting  the  work,  in 
fnllnees  of  form  and  finish  of  detail,  more  nearly  according  to 
the  model  of  his  own  thoughts.  On  whatever  subjects  his  mind 
is  employed,  it  makes  close  research  over  a  wide  range  of  in- 
quiry. He  spares  neither  time  nor  pains,  in  making  coast  sur- 
veys of  Gterman  literature,  and  taking  soundings  in  all  its  seaa, 
and  mapping  out  carefully  all  the  discoveries  which  he  ^rVffli 
for  die  world's  good.  He  is  now,  with  his  brother  William, 
preparing  a  comprehensive  dictionary  of  his  vernacular  tongne, 
beyond,  both  for  height  and  breadth,  the  plan  of  any  dictionary 
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prepared  or  conceived  for  preparation,  in  any  langna^ ;  a 
work  of  Herculean  toil,  which  none  but  an  intelleetval  giant 
could  for  a  moment  feel  himself  adequate  to  achieve.    Slowly 
bat  Borely  the  vast  work  rises  under  their  hands.    May  they 
live  to  put  on  its  topmost  stone  I    And  yet  so  broad  are  the 
foundations  laid,  and  so  huge  is  the  structure  that  is  to  rest 
upon  them,  that  no  one  could  dare  to  expect  that  they  would 
live,  were  they  men  in  middle  lifej  to  see  its  consummation. 
Jacob  Grimm,  though  still  full  of  the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  a 
septaagenarian.    How  sublime  is  German  scholarship,  in  both 
its  patience  under  present  labor  and  its  trust  in  the  future  for 
the  cherished  result !  and  neither  the  changes  of  life  nor  its 
shortness  frighten  it  back  from  any  efforts,  however  long  or 
hard,  which  seem  worthy  to  be  made.    What  an  interval  of 
many  years  often  stretches  between  the  first  and  last  volume 
of  a  standard  German  work  I  and  how  many,  who  have  eagerly 
seized  upon  the  first,  have  through  many  long  years  kept  con- 
tinually looking  for  its  successor,  and  died  without  the  sight  t 
The  one  man,  however,  who  by  his  wide  research  and  vast 
learning  and  wonderful  insight  and  ingenuity  is  eutitied,  be- 
yond all  others,  to  the  name  of  being  the  founder  of  modem 
philology  as  such,  is  Francis  Bopp,  not  so  old  a  man  as 
Grimm,  yet  perhaps  hardly  so  full  of  his  native  strength.   The 
one  work  in  which  Bopp  has  specially  developed  die  won- 
derful proportions  and  relations  of  this  new  science,  is  his 
^  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin, 
Lithuanian,  old  Slavonic,  Gothic  and  German,"  which  he 
began  to  publish  in  1838  and  finished  in  1849.    Little  did 
Bopp  dream  in  his  earlier  works  what  a  mine  of  inexhaustible 
riches  he  had  struck,  and  what  a  sensation  he  was  ere  long  to 
produce  among  the  scholarly  minds  of  his  age.    It  was  in 
these  works  that  he  came,  at  the  very  outset,  upon  the  vein  of 
phonetic  correspondences  in  different  languages,  from  which 
afterwards  both  himself  and  others  deduced  such  vast  results. 
Like  almost  every  other  great  discovery,  it  was  stumbled 
upon.    This  is  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  invefU — they 
came  upon  «<,  as  a  travder  upon  a  prize  by  the  roackide.    A 
few  similar  cases  of  transformations,  substitutions  and  inter- 
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chaages  in  consonants  and  vowele,  eafficed  to  Boggest  inqnirj 
and  comparison  upon  a  wide  scale  in  those  earnest  students, 
as  the  result  of  which  they  found  a  vast  mass  of  natnral  hi«ro- 
glyphs  treasnred  on  the  walls  of  each  language  that  thej 
investigated  ;  the  hidden  alphabet  of  which  they  ako  dieoov* 
ered,  preserved  in  the  very  characters  themselves.  Bopp  is 
now  preparing,  with  many  improvements,  as  he  deems  them, 
a  new  edition  of  his  grammar,  and  has  published  two  parts  of 
it  already,  both  of  which  have  appeared  since  August,  1857. 
Others  have  made  great  aehieyements  in  separate  fields  of 
research,  but  Bopp  was  the  first  and  has  ever  been  foremost 
in  developing  the  comparative  features  of  the  old  and  new 
languages  of  the  civilized  world,  Asiatic  and  European,  and 
that  on  no  partial  or  fanciful  basis,  but  by  an  astonishingly 
wide  and  satisfactory  scale  of  comparisons.  He  analyzes  the 
whole  grammatical  structure  of  the  Indo-European  languages; 
separating  words  everywhere  into  their  roots,  their  fbrmatiye 
and  derivative  suffixes,  their  case -terminations  and  person- 
endings;  opening  into  view  in  each  language  its  whole  interior 
frame-wiH'k,  and  showing  them  all  to  be,  both  generally  and 
specially,  alike  in  their  organism ;  and  the  student  feels  on  the 
one  hand,  that  he  stands  on  terra  firms,  while  surveying  the 
scene  of  strange  and  multiform  correspond^ices  of  all  lan- 
guages around  him,  and  on  the  other  that  he  is  gazing  every- 
where on  unmistakable  realities,  both  old  and  new.  To  tiieir 
difference  of  form  he  applied,  with  magic  effect,  the  phonetic 
principles  which  he  practically  developed,  but  never  scientifi- 
cally methodized.  He  was  also  the  first  to  strike  out  that 
new  and  valuable  idea  in  philology,  that  the  organific  princi- 
ple of  language  is  to  be  found  in  its  pronominal  elements, 
so  that  these  contain  the  whole  material  of  flexion,  whether  in 
the  verb  or  in  the  noun  both  substantive  and  adjective.  Bopp 
is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  lives  form  eras  in  the  progress  of 
humanity.  The  study  of  his  comparative  grammar  is  like  a 
constant  festival  to  an  inquisitive,  scientific,  scholarly  mind. 
He  travels,  like  one  voyaging  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Kile  or 
passing  through  a  series  of  lovely  landscapes  in  '4a  belle 
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Franee/^  through  scenery  that  at  every  point  is  fall  of  beanty 
or  of  wonder. 

Bopp  has  become  in  effect  the  founder  of  a  wholly  new 
order  of  classical  literature.    Language  has  been  constructed, 
under  his-guidance  and  influence,  into  a  science  having  a  defi- 
nite area  and  horizon.    Its  territories  have  been  explored 
with  care ;  and  where  its  riches  lie,  and  what  they  are,  is  well 
known.    Like  Bacon  in  philosophy,  he  has  brought,  in  philol- 
ogy, the  reign  of  theory  without  facts  to  a  perpetual  end.    Up 
to  his  day  the  streams  of  etymology  were  the  favorite  retort 
of  all  sorts  of  fishers  after  whims  and  fancies,  and  the  most 
fantastic  absurdities  were  treated  as  scientific  verities.    But, 
by  his  long  and  earnest  pursuit  of  facts,  the  most  surprising 
affinities  have  been  found  to  exist  between  the  Sanskrit  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Indo-European  family.    And 
the  Sanskrit  itself  is  found  to  be  not  their  parent,  but  rather 
their  elder-born  sister,  although  so  much  older  and  of  such 
a  different  bearing  as  to  have  well  nigh  the  mien  and  place  and 
eare  of  a  parent  among  her  younger  sisters ;  for  the  Sanskrit 
also  gives  decided  proof  of  a  derived  existence,  at  a  far  earlier 
date,  from  the  same  common  stock.    And  the  Sanskrit,  now 
treasured  in  bodes,  is  found  to  be  the  Sanskrit  of  a  later  date 
than  that   to  which  the  affiliated  Indo-European  languages 
bear  such  strangely  fall  and  minute  resemblance;  so  that 
sometimes  the .  Latin  itself  is  more  faithful  to  the  archaic 
radical  type  of  the  word,  as  careful  phonological  analysis 
ihows,  than  the  Sanskrit  itself  in  its  present  form. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  to  get  a  copy  of  Bopp  until 
within  a  short  time ;  almost  fabulous  prices  having  been  given 
lor  a  stray  copy  that  could  be  picked  up  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  An  advertisement  of  such  a  copy  for  sale  would 
attract  at  once  as  eager  a  host  of  buyers,  as  would  the  sight  of 
a  chamois  left  dead  in  the  mountains,  of  hungry  eagles.  A 
sb^e  broken  volume  of  a  copy  was  snatched  after,  wherever 
founds  at  any  price.  For  those  unacquainted  with  German, 
an  English  translation  by  Eastwick  (2d  edition,  London,  1864) 
can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $18,  and  though  very  dear  it  is 
well  worth  the  purchase.    In  1834  Bopp  published  his  San- 
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skrit  grammar,  and  in  1845  a  second  edition  of  it,  and  it  is 
Btill  the  best  Sanskrit  grammar  to  be  had.  In  1836  appeared 
his  "Yocalismns,  oder  sprachvergleichende  Eritiken,"  dbc, 
or  philological  criticismB  on  Grimm's  Oerman  grammar,  and 
in  1847  his  "  Glossarium  Sanscritnm  '*  or  **  Sanskrit  Dictionary, 
in  which  all  the  Boots  and  most  common  Sanskrit  Words  aro 
nnfolded  and  compared  with  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Lithnanian, 
Slavonic  and  Celtic  Words."  His  last  new  work  is  the  "  Ve^ 
gleichendes  Accentnationssjstem,''  published  in  1854.  It  is  a 
comparative  vie^  of  the  system  of  accentuation  in  Sanskrit 
and  Gh'eek,  and,  like  all  his  works,  full  of  evidences  of  acnte- 
ness  and  ability.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  an  ingenious 
work,  published  by  Professors  Henri  Weil  and  Louis  Benloew, 
in  French,  at  variance  in  many  of  its  leading  positions  with 
Bopp's,  entitled  ^^  theorie  generale  de  I'accentnation  Latine." 
Bopp  has  been,  however,  most  successfnlly  controverted  in 
some  of  his  views  by  Prof.  Whitney,  of  Tale  College,  in  a  pa- 
per read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  published 
in  their  Journal,  Yol.  v,  pp.  195  ff.,  as  well  as  also  in  Germany 
in  Euln's  Zeitschrift. 

Wherever  Bopp's  discoveries  are  known,  language  will  be 
studied  and  taught  on  entirely  different  principles  and  with 
very  different  results  from  what  have  been  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. Each  language  must  now  be  studied,  not  only  as  it  is 
in  itself,  but  also  in  its  various  relations ;  and  he  who  studies 
but  one  language  must  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  gate  of  even 
that,  and  only  dream,  but  never  see  what  is  within  its  walls ; 
what  of  beauty !  what  of  vastness  I  what  of  life ! 

Augustus  F.  Pott,  now  Professor  at  Halle,  should  ever, 
both  for  his  contemporaneousness  and  his  merit  as  a  writer  in 
philology,  be  associated  with  Bopp  and  Grimm.  They  form, 
indeed,  by  themselves,  a  splendid  constellation  in  the  firmament 
of  this  science.  His  great  work  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
in  1888  and  1836,  at  Lemgo,  entitled  ^^Etymologischo  Forschun- 
gen,"  Ac,  or  "  Etymological  Investigations  in  the  Field  <^  the 
Indo-Germanic  Languages,  with  special  Beference  to  the 
Changes  of  Sound  in  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  and 
GK>thic  Languages."    Pott  has  the  honor  of  first  entering  the  de- 
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partment  of  Lexical  Etymology,  on  any  broad  scale,  with  the 
torch  of  Indo-Enropean  analogy ;  and  yet  neither  he  nor  any 
European  writer  has  ever  attempted  to  this  day  to  determine 
its  principles,  or  group  its  facts  into  the  form  of  a  high  and 
noble  science.  When,  accordingly,  Etymology  is  spoken  of 
in  this  essay  as  a  science,  it  is  so  denominated  from  deference 
to  its  own  inward  claims  to  such  a  designation,  and  not  as  a 
recognition  of  any  attempt  ever  made  by  German  philologists 
to  construct  its  elements  into  a  distinct  system.  In  1846  Pott 
published  a  work  of  much  merit  on  the  language  of  the  Gyp- 
sies, clearly  establishing  its  membership  in  the  great  Indo^ 
European  family  of  languages.  He  has  recently  (1856)  pub- 
lished an  additional  work  of  considerable  interest  on  the 
Etymology  of  surnames,  entitled  "  Personennamen  und  Fa- 
miliennamen."  Pott  is  a  man  of  great  erudition  in  philology, 
and  a  critic  of  the  first  class,  while  being  also  an  original  inves- 
tigator, like  Bopp  and  Grimm,  although  not  on  so  large  a  scale. 
William  Humboldt  in  1835  wrote  a  learned  and  philosoph- 
ical treatise  on  ^^The  different  Modes  of  forming  human 
Speech,"  in  which  he  presented,  with  clearness  and  effect,  a 
true  comparative  estimate  of  different  languages ;  representing 
the  Chinese  or  monosyllabic,  and  the  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  or  inflected  languages,  as  the  two  contrary  poles  of 
linguistic  development,  and  holding  up  to  honor  the  most 
thorough  critical  method  of  philological  analysis  as  the  only 
mode  of  studying  language  deserving  of  the  name.  All  such 
early  utterances  of  a  high  sort  in  this  department  of  study  we 
bail  with  delight,  as  they  show  at  least  the  quality  of  the  men 
who  made  them ;  their  genius,  their  philosophy,  their  scholar- 
ship, and  tlie  ideals  which  they  set  up  before  their  own  minds. 
And  in  the  kingdom  of  mind,  not  as  in  that  of  commerce  and 
in  common  life,  where  men  are  estimated  according  to  their 
successee,  but  as  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  are  to  be 
judged  to  their  honor  or  their  shame,  according  to  their  aims 
and  their  efforts. 

But  while  in  Germany  the  science  of  philology  was  thus  rising 
to  a  conspicuous  height  before  all  eyes,  in  France  also  a  few 
earnest  devotees  to  its  interests  began  now  to  appear*    Two 
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especially  deeerre  distinct  mentioii,  Bamouf  and  Eichboff. 
Eugene  Barnonf  published,  in  1835,  some  of  the  results  of  his 
flcate  researches  in  the  Zend^  as  compared  with  the  Sanskrit, 
and  established  by  careful  indnction  the  scale  of  corresponden- 
ces between  them :  showing  that  the  Zend  is  more  like  the 
Sanskrit  than  any  other  language,  and  that  very  often  by 
merely  changing  the  Zend  letters  into  their  fixed  Sanskrit 
equivalents,  you  may  obtain  the  same  precise  word  as  in  San- 
skrit He  extended  accordingly  Grimm's  law  of  substitntiong 
and  equivalents,  so  as  to  embrace  the  Zend  with  the  Sanskrit 
He  also  gave  himself  with  much  earnestness  to  the  work  of 
editing  various  publications  of  the  Zend,  restoring  in  each 
case  the  manuscripts  with  critical  care ;  and  prepared  a  Zend 
grammar,  and  was  indeed  strictly  the  founder  of  all  true  Zend 
philology.  F.  G.  Eichhoff  published  at  Paris,  in  1836,  a  work  en- 
titled, "  Parall^le  des  Langues  de  TEurope  et  de  I'lnde,''  or  «  A 
Comparative  View  of  the  Languages  of  Europe  and  of  India." 
This  was  afterwards  translated  into  German  by  Kaltschmidt, 
who  greatly  admires  his  views,  and  who  published  also,  in  1845, 
a  second  edition  of  it  EichhoflTs  work  is  designed  to  present 
a  comparative  view  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  bodi 
grammatically  and  verbally,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  as 
comprehensive  and  condensed  as  possible.  But,  while  being 
well  deserving  of  possession,  it  is  very  unequal  in  its  merits  in 
the  department  of  verbal  etymology :  at  times  rising  to  the 
highest  point  of  excellence,  and  at  others  sinking  below  the 
average  level  of  philological  accuracy  and  skill.  He  is  so 
charmed  with  the  love  of  new  discoveries,  and  even  of  suppo- 
sitions that  look  like  discoveries,  that  his  etymologies  are  of 
too  mixed  a  character  to  be  of  uniform  value.  To  one,  how- 
ever, who  will  use  EichhoflF  with  true  discrimination,  he  will 
furnish  real  help  in  the  study  of  philology.  As  Burnouf  and 
Eichhoff  stand  together  in  solitary  grandeur,  as  leaders  in  tbis 
new  science  in  France,  it  will  please  the  reader  perhaps  to  let 
Eichhoff  come  forward  and  speak  of  his  plans  in  his  own  pe^ 
son.  Says  he,  "  *  Who  does  not  love  etymologies?  The  imag- 
ination of  what  scholar  would  not  involuntarily  wander  from 
one  enterprise  to  another,  out  of  one  century  into  another,  in 
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order  to  find  the  remains  of  a  perished  language ;  remains  which 
are  the  fragments  of  the  people's  history.'*  These  words,"  (says 
Eichhoff,)  ^^of  one  of  our  first  scholars  and  most  ingenions 
critics,  strikingly  indicate  the  plan  of  this  work,  whteh  proceeds 
from  the  double  point  of  view  afforded  by  philology  and  his- 
tory. These  two  philosophies  march  forward  in  the  world  with 
equal  steps  and  mutual  support.  The  life  of  a  nation  reveals 
itself  in  its  language  ;  the  true  picture  of  their  changing  for- 
tunes ;  and,  where  the  history  of  a  people  is  silent,  where  the 
thread  of  tradition  is  broken,  there  the  ancient  genealogy  of 
language  gives  us  light,  which  outlives  the  wreck  of  empires, 
and  eternizes  the  origin  of  a  people  and  their  memory.  Lan- 
guage, the  living  organ  of  so  many  extinguished  races,  suflGices 
to  solve  many  enigmas,  which  without  it  could  not  be  resolved, 
80  soon  as  one,  after  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
special  speech  of  each  single  nation,  procures  a  common  meas- 
ure of  comparison,  which  makes  them  all  comprehensible  at 
a  glance.  Deeply  buried  in  the  East,  after  having  ceased  to 
be  a  living  speech  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  and 
being  equally  long  forgotten  in  Europe,  a  language  has  been 
found,  which  in  its  inward  spirit,  in  the  completeness  of  its 
forms,  in  its  riches,  and  specially  in  its  agreement  throughout 
with  our  European  tongues,  is  full  of  wonder.  A  true  com- 
prehension of  the  languages  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  our  century  ;  and  it  is  no  profitless  task  to  aid  in  af- 
fording it.  Following  accordingly  the  dictionary  and  the 
grammar,  in  the  leading  languages  of  our  system,  f^the  Indo- 
European,)  I  have  brought  them  together  into  one  view,  and 
developed  them,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  compara- 
tively, and  arranged  together  their  component  parts,  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  complete  synopsis."  He  dedicates  his  work  to 
'^Oh6zy,  the  founder  of  Sanskrit  study  in  France,  and  Merian, 
the  promoter  of  comparative  philology,"  as  being  in  a  sense 
the  authors  and  guides  of  his  own  thoughts  in  this  direction. 
It  is  pleasant  Purely  to  look  through  even  such  a  loop-hole  into 
the  developments  of  French  scholarship  at  that  time,  and  find 
there  the  same  ardor  in  pursuit,  and  the  same  joy  in  discovery, 

•  Le  Clero,  the  dean  of  Philoeopby  at  Paris. 
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which  have  ever  cliaracterized  the  German  Btadents  of  philolo- 
gy, and  indeed  the  students  of  philology  generally  throughout 
the  world.  There  b  indeed  eo  much  of  poetic  material  in  this 
science,  and  so  much  of  its  inspiration  in  those  who  pursue  it, 
that  they  might  well  be  called  the  prose  poets  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  Germany  again.  Albert  Giese  published  in 
1834  a  work  upon  the  Aeolic  dialect,  of  great  interest  It  is 
in  this  dialect  that  the  Greek  retains  most  of  its  primitive 
character  and  manifests  its  common  heritage  with  the  Latin, 
in  all  the  elements  of  their  equal  Graeco-Latin  or  Pelasgic 
parentage.  Giese  lived  only  to  publish  himself  the  first  vol* 
ume  of  his  work,  the  second  being  published  by  his  friends 
from  preparations  for  it  that  he  left  b^ind  him. 

In  1887  Albert  A.  Benary  gave  to  the  world,  as  the  result 
of  his  critical  studies,  a  work  entitled  ''Die  romische  Lautlehre 
sprachvergleiehend  dargestellt,"  or  the  phonetic  principles  of 
the  Latin  language  philologically  viewed.  Beside  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  this  production  as  a  fine  specimen  of  thorough 
scholarly  research,  it  has  also  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
distinct  work  of  modern  times  on  phonetics,  not  only  relatively 
to  the  Latin,  but  also  absolutely  in  itself.  In  modern  times  I 
have  said,  for  in  ancient  days  phonology  was  well  understood 
by  Sanskrit  scholars.  He  dwells  on  two  main  points  particu- 
larly of  the  phonetic  system  of  tlie  Latin— diphthongation 
and  aspiration.  The  whole  phonetic  system  of  the  Latin  he 
regards  as  consisting  of  five  principal  features, — 1st  Its  dis- 
inclination to  diphthongs.  3d.  The  small  range  of  aspiration. 
8d«  The  limited  use  of  consonantal  combinations  in  initial  and 
medial  syllables.  4th.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  vowels  and 
consonants  upon  each  other,  by  their  very  nature  and  consU- 
tution.  5th.  The  weakening  of  end-syllables  under  the 
influence  of  consonante,  as  also  under  that  of  vowels.  Hie 
first  two  of  the  above  elements  he  discusses  in  this  work,  so  far 
as  yet  published.  In  treating  of  Latin  diphthongs  he  shows 
that  being  in  their  very  construction  binary,  they  are  com- 
posed always  of  a  fixed  radical  element  and  of  a  movable  one 
attached  to  it;  and  then  divides  them  all  into  two  classes: — 
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those  formed  by  contraction  and  those  formed  by  Guna.* 
Here  he  unfolds  in  full  philosophic  form  the  principles,  sug^ 
gested  and  confirmed  by  a  wide  and  full  survey  of  the  facta 
of  the  language,  illustrating  each  step  by  full  examples.  Un- 
der the  head  of  aspiration  also,  he  is  very  minute  ^d  clear 
and  interesting.  Any  fuller  analysis  of  his  work  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  general  design  and  scope  of  this  article. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  etymological  material  strown 
incidently  throughout  Benary's  work.  Ko  Latin  scholar  can 
stady  it  without  real  profit  in  the  way  of  enlarging  his  con* 
sdons  grasp  of  the  analytic  constitution  of  the  language. 

Albert  Hoefer  published  in  1839  a  volume  entitled,  "Bei- 
tragezur  Etymologic  und  vergleichende  Orammatik  der  Haupt* 
gprachen  des  Indo-Germanischen  Stammes,"  or  considerations 
on  the  etymology  and  comparative  grammar  of  the  principal 
Indo^erraan  languages.  It  is  an  able  original  work  in  the 
special  field  which  it  traverses.  The  whole  vast  scope  of  phi- 
lology  embraces  a  wide  range  of  many  related  topics,  and 
touches  language,  phonetics,  ethnography,  chronology  and 
climatology,  at  so  many  points  and  in  so  many  ways  as  to 
afford  room  for  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  special  inves- 
tigations and  results.  Hoefer's  work  differs  from  Benary's  in 
this,  that  while  Benary  treats  of  tlie  special  phonetic  system 
of  the  Latin,  he  spreads  his  inquiries  with  philosophic  exact- 
ness over  the  whole  field  of  phonetics.  The  two  main  topics 
that  he  discusses  are,  1.  The  philosophy  of  vowels,  with  an 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  Guna  and  Yriddhi,  and  the 
declension-forms  of  the  Sanskrit  2,  Tlie  history  of  liquids  in 
their  relation  to  vowels  and  to  consonants.  To  most  readers 
doubtless  there  will  seem  to  be,  in  the  announcement  of  two 
such  topics  of  investigation,  nothing  suggestive  of  either  light 
cur  joy.  It  is  not  he  who,  never  having  climbed  a  mountain, 
Mauds  beneath  and  looks  up  at  its  bold,  bare  peaks,  that  knows 
what  food  the  glad  spectator  can  there  find  who  has  ascended 
to  the  heights  above  heights,  where  the  clouds  thunder  and 

*Ouiia  means,  in  Sanskrit  grammar,  the  lengthening  and  strengthening  of  an 
i  or  u  sound  hy  a  prefixed  short  a  sound,  by  which  they  become  respectively  ai  and 
au. 
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roll  and  break  at  his  feet,  and  who  gaces  down,  like  one  of  the 
watchers  of  the  npper  air,  upon  the  world  of  his  own  former 
home  below. 

Besides  the  writers  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  a  few 
other  names  are  deserving  of  special  mention,  though  with 
varying  degrees  of  merit  in  this  immediate  connection. 

H.  L.  Ahrens  wrote  in  1838  on  "the  conjugation  infM 
in  the  Homeric  dialect."  In  1839  he  published  his  first  vol- 
ume on  the  dialects  of  the  Greek,  which  is  his  principal  woii, 
following  it  with  the  second  in  1843.  The  two  volumes  em* 
brace  the  Aeolic  and  Doric  dialects,  which  are  discussed  with 
remarkable  ingenuity  and  research,  and  not  without  reference 
to  the  principles  of  Indo-European  philology. 

Diintzer  also  appeared  at  this  time.  His  principal  works 
are  "The  Philosophy  of  Latin  Etymology"  and  "The  Dedeii- 
sion  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages."  Diintzer  is  clear  and 
ingenious,  but,  like  most  of  the  other  writer^  already  enu- 
merated, except  the  first  three  that  stand  so  high  above  the 
rest,  Bopp  and  Pott  and  Grimm,  has  been  so  surpassed  by 
subsequent  writers  as  to  wear  now  quite  an  antiquated  aspect 
Twenty  years  in  fact  serve  generally  to  make  scholarship  in 
any  direction  appear  as  old  in  Germany  and  as  well  nigh 
useless,  except  historically,  as  they  do  most  of  our  periodiosl 
literature  at  home 

Kaltschmidt,  the  satellite  of  Eichhoff,  published  in  1839  a 
Greek  Etymological  dictionary  of  some  merit:  more,  however, 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  personal  labor  expended  than  in 
respect  to  the  benefit  to  be  reaped  from  it  by  the  public ;  for 
in  the  department  of  Etymology,  on  which  it  was  specially 
intended  to  throw  a  high  light,  it  is  veiy  deficient,  being  quite 
as  full  of  fanciful  characteristics  as  of  those  of  real  schohff- 
ship.  Kaltschmidt  has  less  of  the  standard  characteristics  ti 
a  real  authority  in  philology  than  any  other  name  mentioned  in 
this  earliest  group  of  the  immediate  followers  of  the  first  lead- 
era  in  philology.  Their  writings  had  been  sown  broadcast  over 
the  land,  and  the  precious  seed  had  germinated  in  many  minds. 

A  new  generation  of  scholars  has  now  come  upon  the  stage ; 
men  who  had  the  advantage  of  starting  in  their  studies  where 
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their  predeceesorB  had  ended ;  men  who  are,  at  this  very 
time,  in  the  fall  vigor  of  their  early  manhood. 

Among  these  no  name  is  more  conspicaons  than  that  of 
Lorenz  Diefenbach,  the  former  pnpil  of  both  Bopp  and  Pott. 
He  Is  a  philologist  of  the  first  class.  His  chief  works  are  his 
"  Celtica'*  and  his  "  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  Gothischen 
Sprache,"  or  comparative  dictionary  of  the  Gothic  language, 
published  in  two  volumes,  at  Frankfort,  in  1851,  which  is  a 
standard  contribntion,  not  only  to  the  Gothic  language,  but  also 
to  comparative  philology.  It  is  a  vast  cabinet  of  rare  linguistic 
curiosities :  tlie  most  extensive  museum  of  comparative  ety- 
mologies to  be  found  in  the  world,  not  excepting  in  its  present 
state  that  magnificent  German  dictionary  of  the  Grimms ; 
which,  however,  when  completed,  will  stand  by  itself,  as  a  vast 
pyramid  of  learning  and  labor,  overshadowing  all  other  human 
productions  in  the  amplitude  of  its  scholarship.  Diefenbach 
is  a  noble  follower  of  noble  guides.  Bopp  does  the  most  jus- 
tice of  them  all  to  the  Sanskrit  front  of  this  great  argument : 
Pott  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  side  of  it;  while  Grimm  and  Die- 
fenbach bring  up  the  rear  in  splendid  array  with  the  Gothic 
and  the  Celtic. 

August  Schleicher  stands  also  in  the  first  rank  of  the  more 
recent  philologists.  His  works  are  '^  Philological  Investiga* 
tions,"  published  in  1848 :  ^'  The  Languages  of  Europe  in  a 
Systematic  View,"  a  work  of  much  scholarship  and  interest, 
published  in  1850 ;  and  also  ^^  Litauische  Grammatik,"  or  ^^  A 
Lithuanian  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy,"  published  in  1856, 
which,  like  Diefenbach's  Gt>thic  dictionary,  and  Zeuss'  Celtic 
grammar,  is  a  splendid  contribution,  of  thorough  original  in- 
vestigations, to  the  science  of  philology.  He  is  now  at  work, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  (as  he  announces  in  a  note  to  a 
brief  article,  on  the  history  of  the  Slavic  languages,  in  Kuhn's 
'^Beitrage  zur  Sprachforschung,")  on  a  history  of  the  languages 
of  the  Gothic  or  Germanic  family. 

George  Curtius'  name  also  deserves  honorable  mention  here. 
He  published  in  1842  a  dissertation  on  the  "  Formation  of  Greek 
Nouns,"  which  was  followed  in  1846  by  an  admirable  work  on 
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"  the  Formation  of  the  Tenses  and  Modes  in  Greek  and  Latin/' 
Beside  contributing  several  articlesof  much  interest  to  philologi- 
cal journals,  he  is  the  author  of  a  ^'  Griechische  Schulgrammat- 
ik,"  published  in  1852,  (3d  edition,  1857.)  This  work,  it  is  hoped, 
will  soon  be  introduced  to  American  scholars,  as  Prof.  Hadlej, 
of  Yale  College,  has  made  it  the  basis  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
which  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Friedrich  Diez  is  the  author  of  a  ^^  Grammar  of  the  Romanic 
Languages,"  which  is  the  standard,  supplanting  all  others  in 
this  study.  The  second  edition  of  it,  enlarged  and  improved, 
is  now  slowly  passing  through  the  press.  He  is  an  original  and 
thorough  investigator  in  a  great  field  of  research.  No  writer 
has  explored  the  lingual  riches  of  the  Italian,  Spanish  and 
French  languages  as  he  has.  Ills  etymological  dictionary  also 
of  the  Eomanic  languages,  published  in  1853,  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture, standing  by  itself  in  solitary  majesty  on  the  field  that  it 
occupies.  A  quotation  from  the  preface  to  this  dictionary, 
will  best  show  his  style  of  mind  and  of  scholarship.  "  The 
object  of  etymology  is,"  he  says,  "  to  trace  back  a  given  word 
to  its  origin.  Tlie  method  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object  is  not  always  the  same.  There  is,  as  it  is  easy  to 
see,  a  critical  and  an  uncritical  method.  The  uncritical  draws 
its  explanations,  as  a  matter  of  good  luck,  out  of  a  mere  ex* 
temal  resemblance  of  form,  or  forces  them,  where  there  is  little 
resemblance  and  even  entire  variance,  tlirough  a  mass  of  ele* 
ments  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  faulty  mode 
of  procedure,  by  which,  notwithstanding,  where  wit  and  genius 
have  not  been  wanting,  a  happy  hit  has  been  sometimes  made, 
has  brought  the  whole  science  of  etymology  into  discredit 
with  some;  while  it  has  commended  itself  to  others  by  the 
ease  of  its  applications  :  since  any  one  without  preparation  for 
it  can  enter  upon  such  a  work.  The  former  err  in  their  aver- 
sion, and  the  latter  in  their  inclination  to  it  In  contrariety  to 
the  uncritical  method,  the  critical  acts  in  subordination  to  the 
well  discovered  principles  and  ru^es  of  phonology,  so  as  not  to 
swerve  a  foot's  breadth  from  them,  unless  plain,  actual  excep- 
tions shall  justify  it.    It  strives  to  follow  the  genius  of  the  Ian- 
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gnage  itself,  and  to  draw  out  from  its  bosom  its  own  secrets. 
It  takes  a  careful  gnage  of  each  letter,  and  seeks  to  discover 
the  value  that  attaches  to  it  in  each  position.  And*  yet  how 
little  often  can  it  accomplish  I  How  doubtful  are  its  results ! 
The  highest  point  reached  by  the  etymologist,  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  scientifically.  For  the  attainment  of  ab- 
solute certainty  he  has  no  security.  Some  insignificant  new 
thing  may  hurl  down  from  him  under  his  feet,  to  his  mortifi- 
cation, a  result  previously  gained  with  great  labor.  This  will 
happen  to  him  in  every  extended  investigation :  it  is  indeed 
among  the  daily  experiences  of  the  etymologist,  from  which 
even  the  most  keen-eyed  are  not  free.  Therefore,  modesty  ! 
even  when  every  fact  seems  to  support  our  theories."  Here 
is  presented  in  full  view  a  self-drawn  picture  of  the  patient, 
scholarly,  earnest  spirit  of  the  scientific  etymologist.  How 
different  from  that  of  the  ancient  empirical  dealers  in  words  as 
cheap,  frivolous  wares  I  It  is  when  studying  such  works  as  his 
and  Bopp's,  Grimm's,  Pott's  and  Diefenbach's,  that  one  stands 
on  the  summits  of  modem  philology,  where  the  whole  field  of 
its  wonders  lies  spread  out  before  him. 

Germany  is  at  the  present  moment  full  of  earnest  investiga- 
tors in  every  part  of  the  whole  wide  field  of  philology.  In  ^s^r^^ 
university  there  is,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  comparative  philology.  This  new  science  is  not  only  giv- 
ing law  to  grammar,  lexicography,  classical  study  and  linguistic 
research,  but  also  to  history  and  ethnography.  Under  its  light 
the  history  of  Rome  has  been  rewritten  with  new  clearness  and 
beauty  by  Theodore  Mommsen,  as  has  that  of  Greece  by  Ernst 
Curtius ;  and  under  its  influence  must  our  own  histories  of  the 
classical  past  be  written  still  again  for  the  proper  illumination 
of  English  and  American  scholarship. 

The  great  investigators,  who  have  mostopened  the  wonders 
of  philology  to  the  eyes  of  their  admiring  countrymen,  are  still 
living,  to  marvel  at  the  effect  of  their  labors  upon  their  age ; 
behSlding  changes  quite  as  great  in  the  community  of  scholars 
to  which  they  belong,  as  the  pioneers  of  the  west  have  seen,  in 
the  brief  but  brilliant  history  of  our  new  settlements.     Most  of 
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the  great  philologists  of  Germany  appear  more  or  less  frequently 
as  the  authors  of  occasional  papers,  in  the  '^  Zeitschrifb  fur  Ter- 
gleichende  Sprachforschnng,"  &c.,  or  ^'  Journal  of  oomparative 
Philology  in  the  Department  of  the  German,  Greek,  and  Latin 
Languages,"  now  in  its  seventh  year,  edited  at  first  by  Theodore 
Aufrecht  and  Adalbert  Kuhn,  but  now  by  Kuhn  alone,  and 
published  every  two  months  at  Berlin.  In  this  journal,  liie 
last  and  best  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  appear, 
in  a  condensed  form.  Here  the  delighted  reader  meets  with 
frequency,  with  such  men,  in  high  discourse,  as  Bopp,  Grimm, 
Pott,  Aufrecht,  Kuhn,  Kirchhoff,  Senary,  Curtins,  Schleicher, 
Ahrens,Benfey,  Forstemann,  a  Danish  scholar,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  spirit,  if  not  yet  of  the  same  reputation.  This  jour- 
nal will  be  welcomed)  as  a  friend  whose  face  is  full  of  light,  by 
every  earnest  student  of  its  contents. 

Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff  have  recently  prepared  in  com- 
bination a  work  of  high  critical  qualities,  entitled  '^Bie 
umbrischen  Sprachdenkmaler,"  or  ^'  The  Remains  of  the  Urn- 
brian  Language,"  published  in  1851,  by  which  much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  early  Latin.  It  consists  of  an  explanation  of  the 
Eugiibine  tables,  and  of  the  various  remains  of  the  Umbrian 
still  to  be  found,  which  are  treated  in  the  most  careful  elabor- 
ate way. 

Benfey  is  learned  and  often  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  like 
all  such  minds  in  other  fields,  exceedingly  venturesome  also 
at  times,  and  so,  quite  unsafe  as  a  guide  to  a  novice.  He  has 
published  a  Greek  Etymological  Dictionary,  and  also  a  San- 
skrit grammar,  not  equal  to  Bopp\  though  succeeding  it, 
which  still  remains  the  standard  in  this  study. 

Heyse  has  written  a  work  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Language," 
well  deserving  perusal :  it  is  thoroughly  philological  in  its  type. 
He  is  the  author  alsp  of  a  German  dictionary,  which  for  or- 
dinary use,  not  only  for  purposes  of  exegesis,  but  also  of  ety- 
mology, is  of  high  value.  Grimm  says  indeed  of  it,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  own  great  national  dictionary,  what  he  does 
also  of  all  others  in  the  same  field,  that  he  has  brought  little  if 
anything  new  to  the  previous  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
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the  learned.  But,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  trne  that  he  hae 
thorough]  J  gathered  together  and  methodized  the  varioos  re- 
soltB  of  the  moBt  adranced  scholarship  of  his  daj  ;  and,  while 
the  honor  is  not  so  great  to  him,  for  brilliancy  of  intellect,  as 
that  of  being  a  new  discoverer,  the  advantage  is  very  great  to 
oihers,  who  obtain  at  his  bands  what  they  would  have  othei^- 
wise  to  search  long  and  hard  to  obtain  from  many  sonrces. 

The  philological  acumen  and  attainments  of  Adalbert  Kuhn, 
although  of  the  highest  sort,  have  been  exhibited  thus  far 
chiefly  in  brief  but  sterling  articles,  a  large  number  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  ^'  Zeitschrift "  which  he  edits. 
He  seems  to  be  quite  objective  in  his  aims  and  full  of  a  spirit 
of  usefulness.  He  does  not  wait  for  great  occasions,  or  feel 
that,  when  he  acts,  he  must  move  in  state,  and  eitlier  do  some 
great  deed  or  do  none  at  all.  He  appears  on  the  contrary  al- 
ways intent  on  filling  up  that  which  is  behind,  and  ever  scat- 
tering the  new  light  to  others,  that  has  greeted  his  own 
vision. 

Bapp,  professor  at  Tubingen,  has  published  recently  in  three 
parts  a  work  which  he  entitles  '^  Grundriss  der  Orammatik,"  or 
^^  An  Outline  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Family  of 
Languages."  One  of  the  main  defects  of  this  book  is  his  adop- 
tion of  phonographic  equivalents  for  both  simple  and  com- 
pound vowel  sounds  in  different  languages;  turning  ey^ry 
language  to  the  eye  into  the  same  form  that  it  has  to  the  ear, 
so  that  not  one  of  the  many  languages  compared  appears  in 
its  own  home  dress  and  with  its  own  native  mien  ;  but  they 
are  all,  with  their  different  stature,  complexion,  airs  and  mo- 
tions, exhibited  in  one  uniform,  homely  phonetic  garb.  It 
seems  strange  to  think  by  what  arbitrary  laws  of  taste  or 
criticism,  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  to  undertake 
such  a  system  of  wholesale  violence  to  those  old  familiar  lan- 
goages,  on  whose  faces,  as  on  that  of  the  moon  at  night,  so 
mtmj  loving  eyes  have  looked  with  admiration,  in  all  ages. 
In  no  way  could  he  have  made  himself  more  unintelligible  to 
a  beginner,  or  more  distasteful  to  one  who  had  passed  through 
hia  novitiate  in  philology.  In  the  same  spirit  of  unholy  free- 
dom with  which  he  has  thus  handled  the  sacred  forms  of 
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words  that  have  come  down  to  us,  unscathed  by  time  or 
hitman  conflict,  from  the  far  off  past,  he  has  also  undertaken 
to  build  up  a  sort  of  Cyclopean  stmcture  of  his  own  fancies, 
far  back  in  that  unknown,  ante-historic  period,  when  the  San- 
skrit itself  had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  earth.  From  a 
comparison  of  kindred  forms  of  the  same  radical,  in  different 
languages,  he  finds  among  them,  what  he  deems  a  preponder- 
ance of  authority,  for  a  given  elementary  constitution  of  the 
word,  and  from  snch  data  makes  the  majority  absolute  wit» 
nesses,  over  a  stifled  minority,  about  the  formative  necessary 
stem  of  the  word,  in  that  original  mother  tongue.  Indeed, 
his  whole  aim  terminates  in  a  vain  effort  to  constitute  his  own 
guesses,  by  the  aid  of  as  many  phonographic  correspondents 
as  possible,  into  the  frame-work  of  the  first  language  of  the 
world.  In  the  realms  of  science  how  absurd  are  such  stme* 
tures,  built  up  of  mere  empty  suppositions !  nor  are  tliey  re- 
lieved of  their  unsatisfactoriness  by  the  prefatory  remark  with 
which  he  introduces  them,  that  they  are  the  results  of  many 
years  of  devoted  study.  Presumptions,  of  even  many  years 
quarrying,  are  not  the  stones  of  which  to  build  any  part  of 
the  temple  of  science.  Rapp  and  Diez  represent  two  opposite 
poles  of  scholarly  character. 

Ernst  August  Fritsch  wrote  in  1S33,  on  the  oblique  cases 
and  prepositions  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  several  treatises 
on  different  grammatical  points,  as  the  formation  of  tenses, 
modes  and  oblique  cases,  but  his  work  of  chief  merit  is  his 
last :  "  A  comparative  Treatment  of  Latin  and  Greek  Particles," 
(1856.)  In  this  he  discussed  the  etymology  of  the  adverbs, 
conjunctions  and  suffixes  of  these  languages.  It  is  the  best 
treatise  to  be  found  upon  this  subject,  and  much  excels  Dant* 
2er  in  this  same  field.  This  part  of  Bopp's  grammar  is  one 
of  its  most  interesting  parts,  as,  indeed,  it  is  of  the  new  phi- 
lology o^enerally,  since  its  testimony  is  so  minute  and  une- 
quivocal to  the  truth  of  its  great  leading  positions.  In  all 
the  principal  works  of  philology,  that  appear  now  from  time 
to  time,  the  department  of  phonetics  claims- a  distinct  and  full 
representation.  The  authors,  who  have  treated  it  most  ftlly 
in  a  separate  form,  are  Benary  and  Hoefer.    In  the  new  edition 
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of  Bopp'fl  grammar,  special  attention  is  devoted  to  it  at  the 
oatset,  88  also  in  Rapp.  It  will  indeed  force  itself  into  notice 
everywhere,  in  all  true  philology ;  for  its  connections  are  vital 
with  it,  in  every  part  of  its  framework. 

To  present  a  still  longer  catalogue  of  names  in  this  connec- 
tion would  be  tedious,  as  it  would  be  without  profit ;  for  in 
those  already  detailed,  the  elements  of  philological  stndy  have 
been  sufficiently  indicated,  as  well  as  both  the  modes  in  which 
and  the  men  by  whom  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  ad- 
vanced stage. 

The  history  of  Indo-European  philology  in  England  is  very 
briefly  written.  A  few  names  describe  the  narrow  orbit  of  its 
development.  Beside  the  first  scholars  already  mentioned  as 
80  earnest  in  making  the  Sanskrit  known  to  their  countrymen, 
88  Sir  William  Jones,  Wilkins,  Colebrooke  and  Wilson,  the 
list  of  more  recent  authors  in  philology  is  equally  limited  in 
number.  Tliey  are,  all  told,  but  these  few :  Priebard,  Donald- 
son, Gamett,  Winning,  Max  MiUler  and  Bunsen,  the  last  two 
of  whom  are  Germans,  though  writing  in  England  and  in  the 
English  language. 

James  C.  Prichard,  M.  D.,  a  practising  English  physician, 
was  a  man  of  good  natural  endowments  and  earnestly  devoted 
to  thorough  philosophical  and  philological  research.  His  one 
great  idea  was  to  establish,  if  possible,  the  unity  of  the  race. 
He  published  accordingly  an  essay  (in  1808)  on  the  varieties 
of  mankind,  in  which  he  first  made  himself  favorably  known 
as  a  philosophical  writer.  This  he  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
in  successive  editions,  until  in  the  last  (1836 — 1847)  it  had 
swollen  into  the  five  large  volumes  entitled  '^Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankindi"  The  one  work,  on  which 
his  fame  specially  rests  among  scholars,  is  that  denominated 
"The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  proved  by  a  Com- 
parison of  their  Dialects  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin  and 
Teutonic  Languages,''  (1881.) 

Donaldson  has  carefully  studied  grammar,  language,  and 
history,  in  the  light  of  Indo-European  philology ;  and  has  felt, 
like  every  one  else  who  has  so  studied  them,  an  almost  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  communicate  the  pleasure  experienced  by 
VOL.  xvi.  32 
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hixnaelf,  as  widely  as  possible,  unto  others.    Such  a  fire  can- 
not easily  be  kept  shut  up  within  one^s  bones.     He  has  accord- 
ingly written  a  book  entitled  *'  Varronianns,"  on  the  history 
and  structnre  of  the  Latin  language,  and  another  of  similar  na- 
ture upon  the  Greek,  entitled  the  "  New  Cratylns,"  and  both  a 
Latin  and  Greek  gmminar  for  schools,  of  which  the  latter  la 
decidedly  the  better,  being  bnilt  up  more  fully  in  its  ground- 
forms  on  the  basis  of  thorough  philological  principles.    Don- 
aldson is  both  learned  and  ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time 
often  fanciful.     lie  has  indeed  fulfilled  no  mean  office,  in  act^ 
ing  as  an  usher,  to  introduce  the  new  philology  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  so  many  English  and  American  minds.     He  haa 
added  little,  however,"  to  the  world's  general  knowledge  of 
either  its  facts  or  principles :  while  he  is,  on  the  contrary, 
chargeable  with  the  fault  of  needlessly  leaving  many  parts  of 
this  great  science  in  a  state  of  very  learned  obscurity.    It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  who  does  not  rise  in  his  scholarship 
above  the  horizon  of  his  works,  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  down 
critically  upon  them  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  can  fail  to 
feel,  as  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  made  the  crowd  that 
stood  wondering  without  feel,  that  there  must  be  a  veil  over 
the  truths  on  which  they  most  long  to  gaze  with  clear,  foil 
yision.    To  those  who  adore  mystery  for  its  inherent  beauty, 
this  may  be  acceptable ;  but  not  to  those  who  believe  that  troth 
is  the  proper  aliment  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  then  it  ia 
most  adapted  to  make  it  grow  to  all  nobleness  of  stature  and  of 
strength,  when  it  is  most  unmixed  with  other  elements.    And 
Donaldson  seems  to  see  the  reflection  of  his  own  image  from 
hib  works,  through  the  same  haze  in  which  he  has  invested 
many  of  the  treasures  of  philology  to  the  eyes  of  his  readers. 
He  is  guilty  of  that  sin,  deemed  so  unpardonable  in  an  author, 
public  self-praise.    A  single  extract  will  exhibit  it  in  all  its 
fuUnesss  especially  to  one  who  realizes,  fit>m  the  small  num- 
ber of  English  scholars  in  this  field, how  absolutely  his  language 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to  himself.    In  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  philology  in  England,  he  snys :  ^'  We  can  point  to 
coiicepti<»n3  more  original,  and  to  results  more  important  than 
any  which  have  signalized  the  efforts  of  the  learned  elsewhtfe. 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  had  great  advantages  at  Btarting 
and  that  it  wonld  have  been  very  disgraceful  if  we  had  not 
learned  to  profit  by  them."  (New  Crat.  2d  edit.  p.  45.)  In- 
steftd  of  making  fresh  inductions  and  generalizations  for  him- 
self, like  Bopp  and  Grimm  and  Diefenbach,  he  has  merely 
acted  the  part  of  a  theorist,  in  weaving  out  of  the  niateriab 
famished  him  by  othere,  the  web  of  his  own  philosophy ;  while 
working  on  it  also  figures  of  the  most  unreal  and  fantastic 
shape. 

Winning,  although  somewhat  praised  by  Donaldson,  from 
want  of  other  compeers  in  this  great  study,  was  but  a  writer 
of  the  third  class  for  merit,  as  Donaldson  himself  is  but  of  the 
second.  He  directly  contradicts,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work, 
(published  in  1838,)  the  positions  which  he  formally  took  and 
defended  in  the  first  part ;  and  while  we  praise  him  for  his 
straightforwardness,  in  openly  declaring  the  change  that  had 
really  occurred  in  his  views,  this  is  all  which  we  can  possibly 
admire.  He  should  have  rewritten  it  at  once,  so  as  to  make  it 
throughout  harmonious  with  itself.  No  true  scholar  will  thus 
pilfer  the  time  and  comfort  of  his  reader,  to  whom  such  treach- 
ery is  the  same,  as  to  a  traveler  would  be  that  of  a  guide,  who 
should  lead  him  for  a  long  time  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite 
to  that  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  and  at  last,  after  many  a 
weary  hour,  saddenly  inform  him  that  all  his  toil  and  patience 
hitherto  had  been  expended  but  in  vain.  And  now  hear  him 
honestly  stultify  himself.  He  says,  (p.  160,)  after  having, 
through  the  long  track  of  nearly  J  00  pages,  maintained  the 
contrary,  '^  although  I  now  attach  not  the  slightest  historical 
importance  to  the  division  of  the  European  languages  into 
Median*  and  Persian,  yet  it  is  still  evident  tliat  there  were 


*  It  win  amuse  the  philological  reader  to  see  his  "  table  of  languages.**   Behold 
it 

ISAHIAV. 

Sanskrit,  Zend,  Perdan. 

I.    IRAMO-INDIAN. 

Sanskrit,  Hindustanee,  Bengalee. 

n.   IBANO-KUBOPIAH. 

Zend,  Perdan,  Slaronian,  Lithuanian,  German,  Oeltio. 
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three  original  Iranian  dialects,  viz :  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  some 
third  language  to  which  the  name  of  Persian  seems  not  ap- 
propriate." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work  he  undertakes  to  show 
learnedly  from  various  Babbinical  surmises  and  statements, 
from  Kimchi  and  others,  that  the  original  Tuscans  were  but  a 
set  of  emigrant  Edomites.  '^The  summary  of  these  state- 
ments is,"  he  says,  ^'  that  a  people  speaking  a  Semitic  idiom 
came  by  sea,  and  landed  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Italy;  that 
they  became  powerful  there,  and  proceeding  northward  took 
possession  of  Rome,  which  first  attained  to  greatness  under 
their  dominion.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  close 
coincidence  of  this  statement  with  the  native  Boman  account, 
&c."  (p.  198.)  This  extract  occurs  in  a  chapter  entitled  "The 
Origin  and  Prophetic  Destiny  of  the  Tuscans,"  to  which  sixty 
pages  of  learned  nonsense  are  devoted ;  and  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  fog  that  the  interpreters  of 
prophecy  have  such  special  skill  in  spreading  about  them,  here 
is  an  opportunity  such  as  is  seldom  offered.  In  another  chap- 
ter he  resolves  the  ^Pelasgians  into  an  Egyptian  or  Hamite 
race,  as,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Tuscans,  he  also  classifies  then 
and  the  Romans  and  Corinthians  under  the  same  description. 
But  enough  of  such  philological  drivel.  The  reader  will  for- 
give so  many  extracts,  if  he  remembers  that  the  object  in 
quoting  them  is  only  to  show  the  actual  state  of  real  philolog- 
ical science  within  the  bounds  of  English  authorship. 

1.  flCLATOHIAH. 

Russian,  Servian,  Croatian,  Wendiah. 

2.  LITHUAHIAlf. 

Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Old  Prussian,  Latin  (I). 

8.   QBUIAN. 
(1.)  LOWER  GKRMAH. 

Gothic,  ScandinaTian,  Dutch,  English,  kc. 

(2.)  UPPER  OBRMAll. 

Old,  Middle  and  New  High  German,  Greek  (!). 

4.   CKLTIC. 

Brse,  Galic,  Welsh,  Ba«  Breton,  Basque. 
Of  these  he  considered  the  Sdavonian,  Lithuanian,  and  Lower  Gennan  si  o^ 
If  edian  origin,  and  the  Upper  German  as  of  Persian ;  while,  as  to  the  Celtic,  be 
regarded  the  Erse,  G»lic  and  Manx  as  Medo-Celtic ;  but  the  Welsh,  Cornish  tad 
Bas  Breton,  bm  Perso-Celtic. 
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Oarnett  has  written  several  articles  of  merit  for  the  London 
Philological  Society. 

Amidst  such  meagre  demonstrations  of  English  scholarship 
in  the  department  of  Philology,  it  is  pleasant  to.be  able  to  add 
the  name  of  one,  in  England  though  not  of  it,  Max  Miijler,  pro- 
fefisor  of  European  languages  and  literature  at  Oxford,  who  ia 
at  once  an  original  investigator  of  its  wonders,  and  able  to  set 
forth  what  others  have  done  and  to  make  the  results  of  their 
labors  available  to  the  public.  His  leading  work  is  enti- 
tled ^<  The  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East  with  a 
Survey  of  the  three  Families  of  Languages,  Semitic,  Arian,  and 
Taranian  ;''  a  second  and  much  improved  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1855.  It  was  prepared  in  answer  to  a  formal  re- 
quest by  an  officer  of  the  English  Government  in  1854,  in 
connection  with  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  '^  that  he  would  pre- 
pare at  once  a  treatise  on  the  languages  spoken  in  the  East ; 
their  general  character  and  structure,  their  alphabets,  the  class- 
es of  people  by  whom  they  were  spoken,  and  the  family  to 
which  they  belong."  His  treatise,  though  brief,  is  one  of  great 
interest 

Chevalier  Bunsen  is  himself  but  little  of  a  philologist ;  but 
in  his  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  he  has  devoted  a  large  part  of 
the  first  volume  to  treatises  on  the  last  results  of  philological  re- 
search, by  Max  Miiller,  and  Aufrecht,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  in  Oxford.  Bimsen  is  an  earnest  religious  thinker,  and 
has  busied  himself  with  the  progress  of  theology,  rather  as  a 
general  scholar,  than  as  one  of  special  earnestness  in  this  one 
direction.  In  the  present  low  state  of  philological  learning  in 
England,  he  seems  determined  to  obtain  the  best  light  that  he 
can ;  and  then  to  hold  it  up,  high  and  bright,  with  all  eager- 
ness in  the  face  of  the  age. 

And  what  can  we  say  of  our  own  land,  great  in  every  thing 
but  scholarship,  but  to  be  as  great  at  some  near  day  in  this  high 
element  of  power  as  in  every  other.  Alas  I  one  little  upper 
chamber,  how  small !  would  hold  the  few  elect  spirits  that  have 
seen  this  new  fire,  blazing  on  Oerman  altars,  and  snatched  one 
spark  from  it  to  kindle  the  same  glowing  flame  in  their  own 
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hearts.  Not  only  are  very  few  works  relating  to  general  philolo- 
gy prr>daced  on  onr  soil,  but  the  nnmber  even  of  those  imported 
from  abroad  is  exceedingly  scanty.  We  have,  in  all  the  col- 
leges of  onr  country,  only  one  professor  of  Sanskrit ;  and  he, 
though  a  philologist  of  widely  acknowledged  eminence,  finds 
bat  few  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  his  instructions. 

Behold  now  the  most  important  of  the  different  names  that 
we  have  mentioned,  grouped  in  classes  according  to  their  merit 

1.  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pott,  Diefenbach,  Senary,  Schleicher, 
Cnrtius,  Enhn,  Diez,  Mommsen,  and  Aufrecht. 

2.  Eichhoff,  Ahrens,  Giese,  Hoefer,  Heyse,  Benfey,  Don- 
aldson. 

3.  Kaltschmidt,  Rapp  and  Winning. 

These  writers  may  also  be  advantageously  divided,  for  the 
reader's  information,  into  different  classes,  according  to  the  sub- 
jects that  they  have  investigated. 

I.  Lanouaob. 

1st.  The  Indo-European  languages  generally:  Schleicher 
(Sprachen  Europa's) ;  Max  Miiller  (Survey  of  Languages,  2d 
edition). 

3d.  Specially, 

(1.)  ITie  Grseco-Italic:  Schleicher  (Sprachen  &c.) ;  Momm- 
sen (Romische  Gesehichte);  E.  Curtius  (Griechische  Gesch.); 
Aufrecht  and  Eirchhoff  (Umbrische  Sprachdenkmaler) ;  Dies 
(Grammatik  der  Romanischen  Sprachen). 

(2.)  The  Lettic :  Schleicher  (Sprachen  &c). 

(8.)  The  Gothic:  Grimm  (Deutsche  Grammatik  and  Ges- 
ehichte) ;  Schleicher;  Diefenbach  (Gothisches  Worterbuch). 

(4.)  Slavonic :  Schafarik ;  Schleicher ;  Miklosich. 

(5.)  Celtic:  Diefenbach  (Celtica);  Pictet;  Charies  Meyer; 
Zeuss  (Grammatica  Celtica) ;  Ebel  (Zeitschrift  &c.);  Prichard 
(Celtic  Nations). 

II.  Phonetics. 

Benary ;  Hoefer ;  Grimm  (Deutsche  Grammatik  and  6e- 
schichie);  Bopp  (Vergleich.  Gramm.);  Diez  (Grammatik  Ac). 

III.  The  PmLosoPHY  of  Lakouaor. 

Becker's  various  works  on  Grammar,  Ac.  ;  Heyse's  System 
der  Sprachwissenschaft,  Lersch's  Sprachphilosophie. 
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17.  Ettmology. 

Bopp  (Vergleich.  Gramm.) ;  Schleicher  (Litanieche  Oramma- 
tik);Q.  Curtiu8(Griechi8cheQramm.);  Diez  (Lexicon  Etymo- 
logicQiT)) ;  Fritsch. 

In  Germany  by  far  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid, 
from  spontaneous  impulse,  to  the  claims  of  comparative  phi- 
lology ;  while  in  Russia  the  Government  has  as  far  exceeded 
all  other  governments,  in  its  patronage  of  this  delightful  study, 
and  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  it.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
legacies  left  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  her  own  Eealous  ex- 
ample, to  her  successors  on  the  throne ;  and  in  accepting  it 
they  have  not  forgotten  to  put  it  to  good  usury.  The  govern- 
ment publishes,  at  its  own  expense,  the  grammars,  dictionaries 
and  treatises,  prepared  by  the  best  scholars;  and  sustains  trav- 
elers at  its  own  expense,  in  making  exploring  tours  for  philo- 
logical purposes  in  the  East.  Vienna,  however,  is  the  most 
prolific,  of  all  single  cities  in  the  world,  in  oriental 'publica- 
tions. In  France,  Prussia  and  Denmark  also,  much  more  zeal 
is  shown  in  this  captivating  class  of  studies,  than  in  either 
England  or  America.  The  Sanskrit  has  been  indeed  as  long 
taught  in  England  as  in  Germany,  and  even  longer ;  but  not 
for  classical  and  philological  purposes ;  for  commercial  reasons 
rather,  under  the  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company,  at  the 
College  of  Haileybury. 

But  justice  to  the  great  dead,  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  classical  philology,  immediately  before  the  dawn  of  com- 
parative Indo-European  philology,  demands  their  distinct  re- 
membrance here ;  and  all  the  more  as  some  of  their  followers 
have  endeavored,  by  voluntarily  shutting  their  eyes  to  such 
light  as  their  predecessors  never  saw,  but  would  have  hailed 
with  eagerness,  to  limit  themselves  and  others  to  the  mere 
paths  which  they  trod,  although  with  a  far  different  spirit,  and 
while  moving  in  the  van  of  their  age  instead  of  behind  it. 

Heyne  was  the  first  to  awaken  high  interest  in  classical  phi- 
lology, as  a  special  confined  study,  in  Germany,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  his  noble  efforts  by  such  men  as  Buttmann,  Hermann 
and  Passow :  all  men  of  splendid  genius  and  scholarship,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  age.  It  is  pleasant  to 
pause  at  any  time,  and  gaze  at  the  dimensions  of  their  scfaol- 
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arship,  which  rise  before  U8,  like  huge  colossal  structures, 
liigh  and  clear  against  the  sky. 

No  one  of  them  had  finer  tastes  and  larger  powers  than  Dr. 
Philip  Bnttmann :  a  native  pliilologist  and  a  noble  Greek  schol- 
ar, unsurpassed  alike  in  philosophical  insight  and  scholarly  en- 
thusiasm by  any  student  in  any  land.  His  Greek  Grammar 
and  his  Lexilogus  are  his  principal  works,  and  exhibit  the  best 
possible  qualities  of  linguistic  investigation. 

The  advocates  of  mere  classical  philology  now  are  like  an 
army  that  was  once  victorious,  but  has  lost  all  its  great  leaders. 
Doderlein,  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  remnants  of 
this  school,  still  lives  to  look  around  him,  with  the  loneliness  of 
a  man  deserted  by  a  generation  that  had  no  pride  of  its  own  to 
gratify  in  walking  with  him,  and  could  not  afford  to  gratify  his 
pride  in  standing  still  and  gazing  with  admiration  upon  him, 
while  be  walked  majestically  by  himself.  He  has  persistently 
refused  to  improve  the  light  of  the  new  philology,  and  has 
thereby  exiled  himself  as  a  scholar,  from  the  generation  with 
which  he  yet  lives  as  a  man.  He  has  indeed  furnished,  in  his 
various  works,  in  the  mere  isolated  connections  of  Greek  with 
Latin,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  material,  which  may  be  worked 
with  care  by  other  hands  into  an  useful  shape,  by  being  re-ad- 
justed  and  harmonized  with  the  elements  of  a  true  and  com- 
prehensive etymology.  His  great  fault  is  in  the  very  funda- 
mental conception  of  his  whole  plan,  that  of  deriving  the  Lat- 
in immediately  from  the  Greek,  and  (on  the  Aristotelian  sys- 
tem of  squaring  facts,  with  all  possible  ingenuity,  to  preoon- 
ceived  theories,  instead  of  the  Baconian  system  of  first  finding 
the  facts  and  conforming  \m  theory  to  them)  that  of  bending 
whatever  is  opposed  to  his  views  in  the  Greek,  by  force,  into 
his  service.  But  surely  and  steadily  the  false  light  of  a  sepa- 
rate classical  philology  is  fast  waning  away,  under  the  brighter 
light  of  comparative  philology.  Classical  philology,  in  its 
true  form,  and  of  its  true  dimensions,  when  built  on  the  foun- 
dations of  comparative  philology,  is  a  science  of  vast  and  beau- 
tiful proportions,  in  which,  as  in  a  mansion  of  light,  the  Inv- 
est minds  can  tarry  with  joy  and  wonder ;  but  built  on  any  sep- 
arate, exclusive  basis  of  its  own,  its  dimensions  are  all  con- 
tracted, and  its  uses  are  meagre  and  pitiful. 
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In  its  philofiophical  aspects,  comparative  philology  bears  a 
most  commanding  mien.  Its  generalizations,  like  those  of  the 
great  philosophies,  are  unbounded  in  their  scope,  covering  the 
whole  field  of  human  language.  It  has,  like  Christianity,  out 
of  whose  hand  it  has  flown  forth  among  the  nations,  and  like 
the  great  elements  of  natnre  and  of  life,  the  mark  of  its  divine 
origin,  in  its  adaptation  to  all  times  and  ages,  all  languages  and 
words. 

Comparative  philology  divides  languages  into  two  great 
classes,  the  old  or  primary,  and  the  new  or  secondary.  The 
primary  are  all  arranged  in  a  few  family  groups,  as  the  Indian, 
Grssco-Latin,  Lettic,  Slavonic,  Gothic  and  Celtic ;  while  the 
secondary  are  the  more  recent  languages  derived  from  them, 
and  usually  with  many  admixtures.  Constant  commingling, 
and  thereby  constant  renovation,  is  the  law  of  Providence,  in 
respect  to  tribes  and  races  on  the  one  hand,  and  corresponding- 
ly, by  necessary  result  on  the  other,  the  law  of  language  also, 
which  is  but  a  vast  panorama,  in  word-scenery,  of  the  winding 
stream  of  a  nation's  history.  Tlie  established  limitations  to 
the  working  of  any  contrary  law  are  remarkable.  Commerce 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  world's  progress,  not 
only  in  business,  but  also  in  ideas  and  language,  and  even  in 
blood.  The  secondary  languages  are  classified  according  to 
their  grammatical,  instead  of  their  lexical  resemblances.  Thus, 
the  English,  though  so  largely  Bomanic  in  its  constituent  ver- 
bal elements,  is  yet,  in  its  grammatical  character,  German.  So, 
the  New  Persian,  although  full  of  Arabic  words,  is  yet  justly 
called  Iranian  and  not  Semitic,  because  of  its  inward  Iranian 
structure. 

The  amount  of  investigation  made  in  tomparative  philology 
is,  when  contrasted  with  none  at  all,  very  large ;  but  when 
contrasted  with  the  whole  area  of  all  languages,  it  is  yet  small. 
The  languages  of  the  civilized  world  ai*e  those  that  have  been 
most  explored,  and  those  only  in  their  main  outlines,  rather 
than  in  all  their  vast  fullness  of  details.  Each  year  is  adding 
new  discoveries  to  this  recent,  though  great  science ;  and, 
though  but  partially  developed,  it  is  yet  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions.   The  mighty  intellects  at  work  upon  it,  have  made  its 
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foundations  very  large ;  and  yet  at  the  same  tinne,  they  have 
carried  np  its  walls  already  to  an  unexpected  height  of  gran- 
deur. 

The  principal  results  obtained  by  comparative  philology  are 
the  following: 

1st.  To  invest  the  study  of  language  with  new  charms. 

Language  is  now  seen  to  be  a  vast  store-house,  full  of  treas- 
ures ;  and  many  new  and  wide  avenues  to  research  are  open 
within  it.  The  study  of  language  is  not  only  made  a  higher 
study  than  ever  before,  but  also  entirely  different ;  a  study 
worthy  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds ;  the  study 
of  its  inward  structure  as  an  organic  whole,  and  also  of  the  or- 
igin, history,  growth  and  elementary  constitution  of  its  separate 
words.  The  grammar  and  dictionary  have  now  a  new  and 
high  use ;  such  an  use  as  to  an  artistic  eye,  delighting  in  the 
logic  of  inward  mutual  adaptations,  a  steam  engine  has,  as  a 
piece  of  wonderous  mechanism,  compared  with  its  uses,  to  the 
unthinking  traveler,  for  the  mere  object  of  locomotion.  To 
the  ignorant  reader  a  dictionary  seems  but  a  vast  mass  of  word- 
lumber  ;  but  to  a  mind  that  knows  the  inward  essences  of 
things  it  is  an  immense  museum  of  the  most  interesting  antiq- 
uities and  curiosities.  Here  are  historical  memorials  without 
number,  and  the  coins  of  thought  and  love,  that  have  passed 
current  in  myriad  hands  from  one  generation  to  another. 

And  how  is  the  silent  past  of  language  made,  under  the  re- 
viving touch  of  philology,  all  vocal  of  itself  again.  As  from 
a  vast  seed-plot,  once  covered  by  many  generations  of  plants 
and  trees,  but  now  long  barren,  from  want  of  the  necessary  out- 
ward conditions  of  growth,  there  has  been  from  every  language, 
on  which  the  light  and  heat  of  comparative  philology  have 
been  poured,  a  wondrous,  universal  outburst  of  its  ancient  in- 
ward, long  concealed  vitality.  The  monuments,  left  by  any 
nation,  are  indeed  very  scanty  relics  of  the  whole  round  orb  of 
its  active  life  ;  but  no  monuments  have  been  left  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  so  determinate  of  their  character,  so  full  of  their 
spirit,  and  so  enduring  in  continuance,  as  those  of  lan- 
guage. Language  is  in  itself  an  impressible,  elastic,  ever  yield- 
ing medium  of  social  intercourse  ;  but  under  the  action  of  time 
its  elements  rapidly  harden  into  fixed  forms ;  retaining  the  im- 
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press  of  everything  stamped  upon  them,  as,  in  the  clear  light 
of  geology,  we  still  find  treasured  in  the  rock  forever  the  foot- 
prints of  birds  that  walked  centuries  ago,  on  the  yielding  sands 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  even  the  patter  of  rain  drops,  that 
poured  their  benediction  upon  the  eartli  before  man  was  here 
to  receive  it.  In  language,  as  in  pure  amber,  the  ideas,  hopes, 
mistakes,  experiences,  follies,  joys  and  sorrows  of  preceding 
generations  are  preserved,  in  clear,  transparent  beauty,  for  our 
constant  appreciation  and  enlightenment.  The  study  of  lan- 
guage rises,  under  the  light  of  true  philology,  like  all  high  phi- 
losophy, into  the  very  charms  of  poetry. 

2d.  To  resolve  many  supposed  grammatical  irregularities,  in 
different  languages,  into  really  regular  forms. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  learn  that  in  Latin,  the  perfect  tense 
has  normally  four  different  modes  of  formation,  as  Ist.  By  re- 
duplication, which  we  find  (1)  in  the  first  conjugation,  as  in 
steti  and  dedi,  from  sto  and  do  ;  (2)  in  the  second,  as  in  mo- 
mordi  and  spopondi,  from  mordeo  and  spondeo  ;  (3)  in  the  third, 
as  in  cecidi  and  tetendi,  from  cado  and  tendo ;  and  each  of 
these  verbs  is  entirely  regular  in  the  formation  of  its  perfect, 
as  much  so  as  Xuw  or  yfa^w  in  their  perfects  XiXuxa  and  yiygatpa. 
2d.  By  the  addition  of  s,  as  in  the  Greek  aorist  active  and 
middle ;  the  Latin  perfect  being  in  its  use  an  aorist  as  well  as 
a  perfect.  The  perfect  in  s  we  find  (1)  in  the  second  conju- 
gation, as  in  arsi,  auxi,  haesi  and  risi,  from  ardeo,  augeo, 
haereo  and  rideo ;  (2)  in  the  third,  as  in  scripsi  and  rexi, 
from  scribo  and  rego ;  (8)  in  the  fourth,  as  in  hausi,  sanxi, 
sensi,  vinxi,  from  haurio,  sancio,  sentio,  vincio;  and  these 
are  all  equally  regular,  although  in  our  manuals  of  gram- 
mar all  called  irregular.  3d.  By  the  aid  of  the  auxilary  verb 
fui,  sometimes  hardened  into  vi,  and  sometimes  softened  into 
ui.  Thus,  (1)  amavi  is  for  amafui :  the  stem  of  amare  being 
ama  and  not  am,  as  erroneously  stated  in  all  school  manuals ; 
(2)  so  monui  is  for  mone-fui.  (3)  In  the  third  conjugation  we 
find  this  same  auxiliary  perfect,  as  in  cupivi,  lacessivi,  petivi, 
quaesivi,  trivi,  from  cupio,  lacesso,  pcto,  quaero,  (for  quaeso,) 
and  tero.    (4)  In  the  fourth  conjugation  this  is  the  prevailing 
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form  of  the  perfect,  so  that  the  mode  of  forming  the  perfect  by 
the  aid  of  aaziliaries,  is  not,  as  sometimes  stated,  a  mere  mod- 
em system  of  conjugation.  In  each,  also,  of  the  several  conjn- 
gations,  this  style  of  perfect  is  as  regular  as  in  every  other ;  and 
the  perfect  of  petivi,  from  petere,  is  as  normal  as  amavi  from 
amare.  4th.  By  contracted  forms  of  the  preceding  styles  of  the 
perfect :  as  (1)  of  reduplicated  perfects  in  egi  for  e-agi,  feci 
for  fe-fici,  veni  for  ve-veni :  (2)  of  perfects  in  s,  as  fidi  (perf. 
of  findo)  for  fidsi,  and  scidi  (perf.  of  scindo)  for  scidsi.  Here, 
indeed,  we  have  irregularities,  but  of  a  very  simple,  intelligi- 
ble kind. 

In  a  similar  way  supposed  exceptions  and  irregularities  in 
prosody  are  at  onpe  eclaircized  by  comparative  etymology,  ss 
regular  in  fact  although  not  in  appearance. 

3rd.  To  show  us  that,  of  all  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world,  language  is  the  least  perishable.  Here  is  a  monument 
of  national  life,  that  not  only  outlives  the  nation  itself,  but  also 
all  its  structures  of  art  or  enterprise.  A  language  may  be  put 
to  new  uses  and  be  borne  to  new  climes ;  it  may  encounter, 
again  and  again,  the  shock  of  opposing  arms,  amid  the  terrors 
of  invasion  or  of  conquest ;  it  may  be  beaten  and  bruised  by 
the  changes  of  time ;  and  yet  while  its  surface  is  thus  broken 
and  worn,  like  that  of  a  rock,  which  fell  ages  ago  from  the 
bosom  of  some  cliff  into  the  arms  of  old  Ocean,  and  which  he 
has  been  ever  since  tossing  about,  as  a  plaything,  yet  its  sub- 
Stance  itself  remains  unchanged.  Its  texture,  and  color,  and 
hardness,  still  indicate  its  first  parentage  and  place. 

4th.  To  show  us  that  the  great  law  of  analogy,  pervading  the 
whole  outward  creation,  prevails  also  throughout  tlie  depart- 
ment of  language :  the  law  of  perpetual  unity  in  peqietual 
variety.  All  true  ideas  of  perfection,  of  form  and  of  detail, 
terminate  in  the  conception  of  a  grand  unity.  God  himself 
may  be  defined  as  Infinite  fullness  of  all  things  great  and 
good,  in  one  grand,  glorious  Being. 

5th.  To  show  us  that  each  language,  while  specially  endowed 
for  its  own  wants  and  uses,  has  yet  the  divine  stamp  upon  it  of 
general  utility  and  of  a  large  adaptation  to  relations,  and  har- 
monies, and  benefits  beyond  itself. 
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Comparative  philology  combines  all  the  languages,  which 
it  resolves,  into  a  grand  mutually-sustained  harmony  of  de- 
pendence and  service,  one  to  the  other.  It  represents  them, 
not,  as  each  a  separate  musician  playing  among  others  a  differ- 
ent melody  in  horrible  discord ;  but  rather  as  standing  up 
together  like  a  band  of  brothers,  in  full  orchestra,  with  their 
different  instruments,  to  join  their  notes  together  in  one  loud- 
swelling  universal  chorus. 

6th.  To  pour  new  light  on  the  history  of  nations.  The  mi- 
grations of  nations,  into  different  zones  and  into  scenes  of  a 
different  aspect  and  influence,  from  time  to  time,  have  their 
history  fully  written,  in  their  stature,  figure,  features  and 
whole  physical  conformation :  as  every  tree  contains,  in  the 
shape  of  its  boughs  and  stems,  and  in  the  amount  of  its  flow- 
ers and  fruits,  a  record  of  every  breath  of  wind,  and  of  every 
drop  of  rain,  and  of  every  beam  of  light  that  ever  have  visited 
it  Our  dull,  coarse  eyesight,  which  receives  only  the  outer- 
most disclosure  that  things  around  us  make  of  tliemselves,  is 
not  able  to  traverse  this  multiform  record  of  the  past,  in  any- 
thing; but  yet  everything  contains  it.  Each  present  object 
within  our  view,  is  the  product  of  millions  on  millions  of  mi- 
nute agencies,  ever  active  in  the  past,  interlacing  each  other 
with  their  influence,  changing  constantly  from  one  form  into 
another,  and  terminating  in  their  present  use  and  value,  in  the 
transient  demonstration  of  themselves,  that  they  make  at  each 
moment  to  their  casual  beholdei*. 

In  the  languages  of  the  world,  however,  all  its  changes,  even 
those  too  slight  for  the  pen  of  history  to  sketch  or  its  eye  to 
see,  are  stamped,  according  to  their  precise  value,  beyond  the 
danger  of  erasure.  Time  itself  rolls  the  wheel  of  centuries,  no 
matter  how  heavily,  over  the  faithful  record,  but  in  vain.  The 
history  of  each  civilized  nation  has  been  often  written  and  will 
be  often  written  again ;  and  so  great  is  the  progress  of  modem 
society,  that  each  generation  demands  a  new  history  for  itself, 
of  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  So  great  have  been  the 
improvements  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  model  histo- 
ries of  preceding  generations  have  come  to  be  quite  i^tiquated 
and  to  be  valued  now,  rather  for  the  special  style  of  the  philo- 
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aof^ic  or  religions  viewB  expressed  in  them,  or  the  high  rhe- 
torical heaotj  of  their  composition,  than  for  their  adequate 
representation  of  the  people  themselves  whom  they  describe. 
Historic  writing  indeed  has  evinced  as  much  growth,  during 
the  preceding  century  and  the  present  alike,  not  only  in  public 
interest,  but  also  in  its  own  triumphs  of  research  and  discov- 
ery, as  any  other  department  of  human  genuis. 

Ethnography  cannot  be  written  truly,  except  in  the  light  of 
thorough  philological  inquiry.  Much  of  our  supposed  knowl- 
edge of  the  earlier  nations  of  the  world  and  of  the  changes 
that  passed  over  them,  has  been  legendary,  derived  it  is  true 
from  ancient  sources,  but  of  no  better  value  for  that  reason 
tlian  title  deeds  which,  although  they  have  come  down  through 
a  succession  of  men  acting  honestly  in  their  transmission,  were 
yet  themselves  at  the  outset  invalid  and  worthless.  A  chain 
tliat  has  one  imperfect  link  in  it,  is  no  stronger  throughout 
than  in  that  same  weak  spot 

And,  as  the  history  of  Nineveh  has  recently  been  disen- 
tombed out  of  the  mounds  of  earth  that  had  before  concealed 
it  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  Egypt  has 
been  first  opened  in  our  day,  with  any  fullness,  from  the  rec- 
ords hidden  within  its  own  monuments ;  so,  in  the  hitlierto  un- 
explored crypts  and  recesses  of  different  languages,  lie  en- 
tombed the  memorials  of  the  world's  slow  marches  and  solemn 
changes ;  and,  as  the  philologist  has  the  high  office  of  inte^ 
preting  the  v(»ice  of  God,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  world, 
so  is  it  his  grand  function  to  interpret  man  to  himself,  and  to 
unroll  at  his  feet  the  scroll  of  the  past  as  it  has  actually  been 
rolled  up  together  in  the  gradual  development  of  human  life 
and  action. 


Non. — ^Tbe  reader  may  omit  the  name  of  "Gesemaa'a  Hebrew  Dictionarj,"  on 
p.  468,  aa  the  writer*a  meaniDg  Id  regard  to  it  is  liable  to  be  misuoderstood  in  the 
connection  where  it  stands.  He  is  also  requested  to  obserye,  in  reference  to  the 
two  scales  on  p.  479,  that  the  teeond  represents  the  phonetic  relations,  cu  they  an; 
while  the  firnt  represents  them,  om  they  would  &e,  if  the  prerailing  tendencies  were 
carried  ont  with  entire  consiatency.— On  pi  484,  L  SO,  for  **  Knln  **  read  "Kohn." 
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Art.  II.—ELLIS  ON  THE  UNITARIAN  CONTROVERSY. 

A  JSa^'Oentury  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy^  vnth  particih 
lar  reference  to  its  origin^  'its  course^  and  its  prominent  sub- 
jecis  among  the  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts.  With 
an  Appendix.  By  Gkokoe  E.  Ellb.  Boston:  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Company.     1857. 

In  an  early  volume  of  this  journal,*  we  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  :  "  We  are  not  prepared  to  review  the  history 
of  the  discussions  which  first  developed  and  defined  liberal 
Ghi-istianity,  and  divided  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England.  The  time  has  not  come  to  write  that  history.  It  is 
not  yet  time  for  a  man  candidly  to  see,  and  freely  to  say, 
wherein  the  Unitarians  or  their  opponents  had  the  advantage 
in  the  argument,  or  wherein  either  party  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  other.  But  the  history  of  the  past  ought  and  need  to  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  inquiries  of  the  present,  as  to  what 
is  true  and  rational  theology." 

We  still  retain  this  opinion.  The  changes  and  developments 
within  either  of  these  bodies,  and  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  which  have  occurred  since  it  was  expressed,  have  not 
persuaded  us  that  the  time  is  come,  even  now,  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Unitarian  controversy.  We  are  still  too  near  its 
prominent  events  to  judge  them  with  impartiality.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  persons,  who  were  active  in  the  strife,  is  too  fresh 
to  secure  us  against  warm  prepossessions  for  or  against  them- 
For  these  reasons,  if  we  had  no  other,  we  might  decline  tlie 
office  of  reviewing  at  length  this  history,  written  by  an- 
other. 

We  might  give  otlier  reasons  for  not  entering  upon  a  critical 
rejoinder  to  the  volume  of  Dr.  Ellis.  To  criticise  it  thoroughly 
would  require  an  answer  as  long  as  the  volume  itself.    It  would 

•New  Englander,  1S44,  Vol.  II,  p.  556. 
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involve  a  discassion  of  the  doctrines  of  8in,  of  the  Trinily, 
of  the  Pereon  of  Christ,  of  Creeds,  and  of  Inspiration ;  as 
well  as  a  reply  to  all  the  declarations  and  insinuations  which 
we  find  written  concerning  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  so- 
called  Orthodox,  and  concerning  the  changes  in  the  religions 
opinions  which  were  developed  in  Massachusetts  daring  a 
whole  century.  We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  a 
task  so  laborious  and  so  delicate  as  would  thus  be  imposed  up- 
on us. 

Besides,  Dr.  Ellis  asserts  that  the  so-called  Orthodox  are  in  a 
hopeful  condition  of  transition  toward  Unitarianism ;  that  the 
leaven  of  the  new  theology  has  begun  to  work  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  old  dogmatism,  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  its 
elements  in  a  more  rational  and  simple  faith.  We  believe — it 
is  of  little  consequence  whether  Dr.  Ellis  or  other  people  will 
call  us  Orthodox  or  not — ^that  some  of  the  Unitarian  body  are 
moving  toward  a  just  appreciation  and  a  willing  acceptance  of 
the  most  important  Christian  truths.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  seem  to  be  the  wisest  course  for  either  party 
to  leave  the  other  alone  ,without  any  suggestions  concerning  the 
past  which  would  disturb  the  hopeful  changes  which  each  may 
discern  in  the  other.  We  are  a  little  surprised  that  this  view 
of  the  matter  had  not  occurred  to  Dr.  Ellis. 

We  are  inclined,  on  a  second  thought,  to  conclude  that  the 
volume  was  designed  not  so  much  for  the  Orthodox,  as  for  the 
Unitarian  body ;  that  it  is  a  confidential  communication,  aB 
it  were,  a  sort  of  family  discourse  upon  the  position  of  things 
among  themselves,  in  which  there  is  very  naturally  a  half  apol- 
ogetic explanation  of  how  they  came  to  be  Unitarians  at  all. 
In  this  view  of  the  object  for  which  the  book  was  written,  we 
might  properly  excuse  ourselves  from  intermeddling  with  so 
private  an  affair. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  author,  in  talking  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Unitarian  body,  has  talked  quite  freely  of  the  af- 
fairs of  other  people.  He  has  said  very  many  kind,  and  has 
aimed  to  say  very  many  just  things  of  the  Orthodox.  Some 
of  the  many  unkind,  or  rather  the  unfavorable  things,  which  he 
has  said,  we  believe  to  be  true  and  just    The  Orthodox  have 
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called  themselves  the  Saints  quite  too  freely,  we  admit,  and  of* 
ten  in  a  spirit  which  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  saintly. 
They  have  been  guilty  of  divers  follies  and  weaknesses  in  con- 
dact,  and  their  defenders  have  advanced  sundry  weak,  incon- 
sistent and  unsound  positions  and  arguments,  in  the  exposition 
and  support  of  the  Christian  faith.  These  facts,  however,  do 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  real  issue  between  the  parties,  viz : 
what  are  the  important  truths  of  the  Gospel  concerning  Christ, 
concerning  the  condition  of  man,  and  the  means  of  his  recov- 
ery. Nor  do  they  affect  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 
parties  was  oftenest  in  the  right  in  the  contention  concerning 
these  truths.  In  the  defense  of  these  truths  many  dogmas  may 
have  been  propounded  that  were  greatly  dishonorable  to  Gk)d, 
and  were  justly  offensive  to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  man. 
These  dogmas  may  have  been  confounded  with  the  truths  wliich 
they  were  designed  to  define  and  explain,  and  thus  may  have 
led  in  some  cases  to  the  rejection  of  the  truth  itself.  These 
unfortunate  positions  may  have  been  attacked  by  conclusive 
arguments,  and  overthrown  by  decisive  objections,  both  logical 
and  ethical,  while  the  truth  itself  was  not  reached  by  such  as- 
sailants, and  still  remains  unassailable.  The  historian  of  any 
theological  and  religious  controversy,  who  does  not  make 
such  distinctions,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  do  justice  to  either  par- 
ty, however  honest  his  intentions  or  candid  his  spirit. 

The  first  paper  in  this  volume  extends  over  nearly  fifty  pa- 
ges. It  is  properly  introductory,  and  is  made  up  of  a  great 
variety  of  remarks  concerning  the  rise  of  the  controversy  and 
the  pi-esent  relation  of  the  parties.  The  author  disavows  any 
"  narrow  sectarian  aim."  He  addresses  "the  word  of  fraternal 
fnendship  "  "  to  any  member  of  the  other  fellowship  of  our 
divided  household  who  is  ready  to  listen  to  what  he  may  be 
able  to  say  "  "  concerning  the  present  aspect  of  our  ancient 
strife."  "  We  are  to  view  the  strife  of  fifty  years,  solely  to 
learn  what  the  real  issue  was,"  (viz :  "  what  are  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  as  taught  in  the  Bible,")  "  and  how  it  stands  be- 
tween us  now."  He  recognizes  some  signs  ci  conciliation,  a 
tendency  to  modify  and  harmonize  our  respective  creeds.  He 
acknowledges  that  both  parties  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
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result  of  the  controversy.  The  Unitarians  expected  that  the 
opposite  party  wonld  be  overthrown,  and  ^^  that  befoipe  the  in- 
terval of  fifty  years  had,  as  now,  elapsed,  Orthodoxy  wonld 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  while  Unitarianism  wonld  be 
the  prevailing  type  of  religion."  "  The  Orthodox  expected 
that  they  should  succeed  in  putting  down  and  utterly  extirpa- 
ting Unitarianism,  by  identifying  it  with  infidelity,"  ifec.  "Both 
partieer  have  been  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  yet  not 
entirely ;  at  least  both  parties  may  say  tlial  the  event  has  ful- 
filled their  predictions.  The  Unitarians  may  say  that  the  old 
Orthodoxy  has  been  extirpated.  The  Orthodox  may  affirm 
that  the  Unitarians  have  received  and  been  compelled  to  listen 
to  a  warning,  not  without  visible  tokens  of  the  painful  penal- 
ties," &c.,  &c.  Dr.  Ellis  is  not  willing  to  admit,  however,  that 
the  new  infidelity  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  Unitarian 
principles,  but  contends  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Transcen- 
dentalism. 

He  also  concedes  that  too  great  acrimony  and  bitterness 
were  shown  on  both  sides.  He  thinks,  too,  that  there  is  some 
danger  from  the  spirit  of  concession  that  has  succeeded,  lest  the 
real  issues  should  be  overlooked  or  esteemed  of  slight  impor- 
tance. This  remark,  we  suppose,  was  designed  to  be  applied  to 
the  Unitarians  alone.  To  the  Orthodox  he  allows  no  standing 
ground  except  on  the  old  Calvinism.  If  they  have  receded 
in  the  least  from  this,  they  are  declared  to  have  abandoned  their 
side  of  the  contest,  and  to  be  on  the  certain  road  to  Unitarianism. 
He  then  discusses  the  question  at  great  length,  ^^  did  Unitarian- 
ism come  in  privily  ?"  He  labors  for  many  pages  to  show  that  it 
did  not,  in  any  such  sense  as  to  involve  a  dishonorable  or  dishon- 
est concealment  on  the  part  of  the  first  Unitarians.  Upon  this 
argument  and  the  facts  involved  in  it  we  o£fer  no  remarks, 
for  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  given. 

Dr.  Ellis  also  says,  on  page  31,  "  Our  sympathy  does  not  go 
wholly  with  all  those  who,  on  our  side,  carried  on  the  contro- 
versy when  it  waxed  fiercest.  Positions  were  assumed  which 
could  not  be  sustained.  Measures  were  adopted  which  we 
will  not  justify.  Pamphlets  were  written  which  reflect  shame  - 
on  their  authors,  and  to  some  extent  on  their  cause.    Leaving 
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to  candid  reviewers  on  the  Orthodox  side  to  visit  such  censures 
upon  the  proceedings  and  spirit  of  their  own  party  as  they 
may  see  reason  to  utter,  we  will  not  assume  their  office  for 
them,  but  will  pass  our  judgment  only  on  our  side."    We  were 
excited  by  this  promising  announcement  to  look  for  the  meas- 
ure of  criticism  which  the  author  might  divide  to  his  own 
friends,  in  order  that  we  might  be  provoked  to  the  correspond- 
ing return  of  candor  in  condemning  the  Orthodox,  to  which 
he  challenges  his  reviewers.    We  followed  him  through  the 
seven  pages  allotted  to  this  task,  and  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  censure  of  his  own  par- 
ty, three  fourths  are  occupied  with  rather  hard  sayings  of  the 
Orthodox,  introduced  by  way  of  explaining  how  the  Unitari- 
ans were  provoked  to  excessive  severity.     Among  these  pro- 
vocatives, he  names  "  the  mean  effort  to  foreclose  the  issue  by 
a  monopolizing  of  the  epithet  Evangelical^  and  by  a  constant 
use  of  the  phrase,  "  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,"  as  if 
by  simply  insisting  upon  their  identity  with  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, the  question  might  be  decided  by  being  begged."    In 
this  and  many  other  passages  we  found  little  censure  left  for 
our  candor  to  supply.    . 

Sut  we  leave  this  trivial  criticism,  all  of  which  perhaps  might 
better  have  been  spared,  in  order  to  notice  one  or  two  more 
important  points  in  this  chapter.  The  first  to  which  we  take 
exception  is  the  designation  of  the  parties  at  issue.  Dr.  Ellis 
leaves  his  readers  to  infer  that  these  parties  are  Calvinists 
and  Unitarians.  He  is  not  even  content  with  this,  but  insists 
that  the  recognized  opponents  of  Unitarianism  should  be  Cal- 
vinists of  the  strictest  sect,  who  accept  without  the  least  quali- 
fication the  Westminster  Confession.  He  intimates  very  broad- 
ly that  all  who  ate  not  ultra-Calvinists  are  to  be  classed  with 
the  Unitarians,  or  with,  those  who  are  becoming  such.  He 
does  accept  the  term  Orthodox  indeed,  but  objects  to  it  as  very 
vague,  and  we  notice  that  he  uses  the  term  Calvinist  more  fre- 
quently. The  grounds  which  he  urges  are  that  the  real  antag- 
onists against  whom  the  Unitarians  were  arrayed  were  Calvin- 
ists. This  wo  allow,  so  far  as  the  Congregationalists  of  New 
England  are  concerned.    But  the  fact  ought  not  to  be  over- 
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looked,  that  other  bodies  of  QiiiitiaiM,  nut  CSaiyinirtic,  did  then 
exist,  who  protested  mosteaniestljsgaiiist  shnost  eyery  impor- 
tant position,  both  doctrinal  and  practical^  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  taken  by  the  Libetal  Christians.  We  think  it  no 
more  than  the  troth  to  saj,  that  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Channing 
and  of  the  Christian  Disciple  were  rejected  as  decidedly  by 
the  soH^lled  Arminians  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  as  by 
the  Oalvinists  of  Boston  and  its  Ticinity.  It  is  tnie  that  the 
Liberal  Party  directed  frequent  and  heary  arguments  against 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  Calyinist's  doctrine  of  sin,  bat 
their  objections  were  not  less  appropriate  and  earnest  against 
many  Arminian  positions  on  this  very  snb]ect.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Diyinity  of  Christ  are  in  no  sense  pe- 
culiarly Calvinistic,  and  the  discusdons  did  not,  in  fact,  turn 
upon  the  Calvinistic  representations  or  defenses  of  them.  So 
practised  a  historian  as  Dr.  Ellis,  mi^t  be  expected  not  to 
overlook  a  fact  so  notorious  as  that  the  Liberal  Christians  were 
opposed  by  all  other  Christian  bdievers  on  the  points  which 
were  considered  important  and  fundamental.  Thej  differed 
from  them  either  in  their  views  of  these  doctrines  themselves, 
or  in  their  views  of  their  importance.  The  great  majority  were 
either  Arian  or  Humanitarian  in  their  creed.  A  few,  holding 
to  some  form  of  the  ancient  belief,  did  not  think  differences  of 
this  kind  sufficiently  serious  to  authorize  an  ecclesiastical  di- 
vision, or  an  earnest  controversy.  The  controversy  from  its 
very  nature  could  not  then  be  confined  to  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  extended  to 
two  strikingly  contrasted  divisions  of  the  universal  church. 

Again,  Dr.  Ellis  not  only  insists  that  the  only  terms  justly 
descriptive  of  the  parties  are  Liberal  and  Calvinistic,  but  he 
will  not  allow  to  the  Calvinists  the  liberty  of  deviating  an  iota 
from  the  teachings  of  Calvin,  or  the  Westminster  divines.  If 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Calvinists  of  New  England,  at  or  brfore 
fifty  years  ago,  did  not  accept  all  the  interpretations  of  Calvin 
charged  upon  them,  he  asserts  that  if  this  were  so  their  opin- 
ions were  not  attacked,  but  "  the  real  concrete  system  of  Cal- 
vin." This,  and  this  alone,  was  the  object  of  their  attack.  ^^  It 
was  simply  Calvinism.    It  was  not  the  New  Divinity.    It  was 
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not  the  syBtem  which  might  be  Ijmg  in  the  brains  or  the  hearts 
of  Drs.  Woods,  Beecher,  and  Worcester  or  Professor  Stuart." 
^  If  the  Orthodox  did  not  defend  Calvinism,  then  they  did  not 
defend  what  Unitarians  were  assailing."  ^^  Bnt  they  did  as- 
sume the  defense  of  Calvinism,  and  the  defense  of  these  spe- 
cific doctrines  of  it,  which  were  sharply  defined  in  the  formu- 
las. Unitarians  took  them  at  their  word,  as  holding  the  pure 
old  dogmas  of  Geneva.  How  were  Unitarians  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  precise  amount  and  shapings  of  an  un-Calvin- 
istic  theology,  as  held  by  the  men  whom  my  critic  names." 
App.,  pp.  443-4.  When  pressed  by  the  assertion  that  the  lead- 
ing New  England  divines  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury did  not  hold  certain  offensive  dogmas  of  the  old  Calvin- 
ism, he  repeats  again  and  again  that  then  the  Unitarians  did 
not  assail  their  opinions,  but  the  Calvinistic  creeds.  These 
creeds,  he  asserts,  they  undertook  to  defend,  and  he  implies 
most  emphatically  that  they  defended  them  in  every  state- 
ment which  they  advanced.  When  referred  to  the  dissenting 
positions,  distinctly  divergent  from  some  portions  of  these 
creeds,  taken  by  the  orthodox  controversialists,  he  denies  that 
these  were  taken  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy,  and 
will  have  it  that  all  the  present  peculiarities  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Calvinism  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  force  of  Unitarian  ar. 
gnments  and  to  the  advances  made  toward  Unitarian  opinions. 
Surely,  Dr.  Ellis  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  that  these  opinions 
concerning  original  sin  and  its  imputation  have  been  freely 
canvassed  for  centuries  by  well-known  parties  in  the  Christian 
church,  neither  of  whom  would  call  themselves  Unitarian ; 
that  in  New  England  itself  and  among  the  Orthodox,  there 
were  schools  of  theologians,  long  before  the  Unitarian  division, 
who  did  not  accept  all  that  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  di- 
vines inculcated,  and  that  Prof.  Park  and  Dr.  Edward  Beech- 
er  are  not  the  first  theologians  in  New  England,  who  earnestly 
took  exception  to  some  positions  in  the  old  theology.^ 

A  liberal  and  just  historian  who  attempts  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  in  New  England  for  a  century  back,  and  who 
can  see  in  it  all  the  silver  threads  of  Unitarian  doctrine,  should 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  Calvinism  which  was  taught  by 
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Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Smalley,  Emmons  and  Dwigbt 
Nor  should  be  be  content  to  ransack  their  writings  for  state- 
ments which  he  thinks  may  offend  the  conscience,  or  are  in- 
consistent with  demonstrated  truth,  while  he  overlooks  those 
distinct  and  strong  positions,  in  which  they  deviated  from  the 
current  Calvinism,  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  their  the- 
ology harmonize  with  the  conscience,  and  with  a  moreen- 
lighted  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  are  very  far  from  asserting  that  the  discussions  with  the 
Unitarians  have  not  contributed  to  an  advance  to  a  better  the- 
ology in  New  England.  But  that  advance  has  strengthened 
the  Orthodox  in  the  rejection  of  the  liberal  theory,  in  respect 
to  Sin  and  Depravity,  and  has  secured  a  more  enlightened  and 
therefore  a  firmer  acceptance  of  all  that  is  essential  or  important 
in  the  Calvinistic  scheme.  It  has  led  them  to  find  better  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  some  of  these  very  dogmas  which  Dr.  Ellis 
seems  to  be  so  determined  that  they  should  retain,  imputing 
thereby  the  errors  of  the  fathers  to  the  children.  Dr.  Ellis 
is  almost  provoked  to  a  sneer  by  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
sehooU  of  Calvinists,  and  is  quite  certain  that  this  division 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  penetrating  force  of  the  liberal  the- 
ology, and  regarded  as  a  certain  sign  of  its  approaching  tri- 
umph. But  he  is  not  at  all  offended  that  the  liberal  Chris- 
tianity should  designate  an  indefinite  variety  of  opinions.  He 
is  not  displeased  that  these  schools  should  represent  the  most 
divergent  and  inconsistent  opinions.  But  if  his  Orthodox  op- 
ponents deviate  in  the  least  from  the  concrete  system  of  Ge- 
neva, he  replies,  then  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  or  your 
opinions.  Our  fathers  did  not  assail  the  opinions  of  the  living, 
but  the  Calvinistic  creed  of  the  dead.  Nor  will  we  allow  any 
man  to  call  himself  a  Calvinist,  except  he  shall  suffer  himself 
to  be  considered  as  holding  every  dogma  written  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Calvin.    If  he  says  he  differs  from  Calvin  in  the  least, 

'he  shall  be  thrust  out  of  the  lists.    He  shall  not  be  considered 

» 

a  Calvinist,  and  with  others  than  Calvinists  we  have  nothing 
to  do. 

We  might  press  these  considerations  much  further.  We  have 
said  enough  to  show  how  uuhistoric  is  Dr.  Ellis's  use  of  the  term 
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Calvinism,  and  how  greatly  lie  misconceives  the  past  and  the 
present  position  of  these  who  reject  the  liberal  system. 

At  the  close  of  the  introductory  chapter,  he  reduces  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  Unitarians  to  three  doctrines. 
"  -As  regards  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  special  de- 
sign and  agency  of  the  Gospel  as  a.divine  and  miraculously  at- 
tested scheme,  and  a  remedial  provision  for  the  redemption  of 
men;  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart, 
wrought  and  attested  by  the  spirit  of  Otod ;  justification  by 
faith,  &c.  &c.;  as  regards  all  these  doctrines,  tiiere  is  nothing, 
in  the  essential  and  characteristic  substance  of  Unitarianism, 
which  puts  a  disciple  of  it  into  antagonism  with  Orthodoxy." 
We  might  ask  here  with  what  Orthodoxy?  the  Orthodoxy  of 
the  creeds?  "the  Orthodoxy  of  the  concrete  system  of  Gene- 
va," or  the  Orthodoxy  of  living  NeV  England  men  ? 

Does  Dr.  Ellis  mean  to  say  that  in  respect  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  justification  by  faith,  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation, &c.  &c.,  there  is  nothing  which  puts  a  Unitarian 
into  antagonism  with  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession ?  We  think  not.  If  he  means  that  on  these  points, 
the  Unitarians  need  not,  and  some  of  them  do  not,  disagree 
with  th6  precise  views  held  by  the  Orthodox  of  the  present  day, 
then  he  acknowledges  a  different  test  of  Orthodoxy  from  the  In- 
stitutes and  the  Catechism.  Why  not  allow  the  Orthodox  also 
to  define  their  own  position  in  respect  to  the  three  remaining 
doctrines? 

But  what  are  these  doctrines  ?  What  are  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  parties  in  these  three  particulars?  We 
are  impatient  to  be  told  what  the  Unitarians  believe ;  more  in- 
terested we  confess  than  to  know  what  the  Orthodox  hold.  We 
are  disappointed.  We  are  not  told  what  the  Unitarians  do  be- 
lieve, or  may  believe,  but  simply  what  the  Unitarians  do  not 
believe. 

But  this  implies  that  the  Orthodox  do  believe  what  the  Uni- 
tarians are  said  not  to  believe.  Is  this  inference  warranted  ?  We 
think  it  is  not.  We  even  assert  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  Orthodox  of  New  England  would  not  accept  a  single  pro- 
position that  is  constructively  charged  upon  them  in  Dr.  Ellis's 
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first  Article.  We  are  qnite  sare  that  a  large  majority  would 
not  sanction  a  part  of  them.  We  do  not  believe  '^  that  human 
beings  inherit  from  Adam  a  "  [morally]  "  mined  nature."  We 
maintain  ^^  that  there  is  no  transfer  from  his  guilt  made  to  us, 
inflicting  upon  us  a  moral  inability."  Both  these  proposi- 
tions are  lo^cally  self-destrpctive.  They  contradict  the  con- 
science, and  the  Scriptures. 

A  morally  ruined  nature  involves  personal  guilt,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  inherited.  The  guilt  of  one  man,  though  he 
be  Adam,  cannot  be  transferred  to  another,  and  if  it  could  be 
transferred,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  guilt  to  inflict  a  moral  ina- 
bility. Ouilt  is  a  term  of  relation,  not  of  quality.  It  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  ofiender,  who  has  violated  obli- 
gation and  exposed  himself  to  the  displeasure  of  one  who  has 
a  right  to  judge  and  condemn.  The  act  or  character,  to  which 
this  relation  is  attached,  may  or  may  not  inflict  a  moral  inabil- 
ity, but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  a  relation  to  do  it 

We  believe  "  that  our  relations  to  God  have  not  been  preju- 
diced by  his  [man's]  fall."  On  the  other  hand,  we  insist  that 
man's  relations  to  God,  so  far  as  affected  by  the  fall,  have  been 
greatly  improved  thereby ;  that  the  fall  and  its  consequences  are 
a  part  of  the  system  by  which  God  would  recover  and  redeem, 
not  curse  and  destroy.  We  insist,  with  all  the  energy  that  con- 
viction inspires  and  conscience  sanctions, "  that  life  is  not  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  with  any  of  us  when  it  begins,"  and  '^  that  we 
have  not  been  condemned  as  a  race,  but  shall  be  judged  as  in- 
dividuals." These  are  all  the  propositions  which  are  noticed  in 
the  first  Article.  Hie  recital  of  them  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
how  essential  it  is,  to  fairness  and  truth,  that  an  opponent 
should  place  himself  in  the  position  of  his  antagonist,  in  order 
to  state  correctly  the  opinions  which  he  would  accept,  and  not 
the  opinions  which  the  opponent  would  have  him  hold,  in  order 
to  justify  his  own  denials. 

We  do  not  accept  all  the  language  used  in  the  second  Arti- 
cle. We  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  ^^  a  fractional  part 
of  the  Godhead."  The  language  is  not  just  to  our  conceptions, 
nor  is  it  warranted  by  use.  We  should  say  that,  as  our  medi- 
ator, ^^  he  is  not  the  source  but  the  channel  of  divine  grace;" 
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that  '^he  is  not  the  ultimate"  in  the  sense  of  ^al  and  only 
"object  of  onr  dependence  and  trust" 

Nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  third  Article.  We  do  not  lay 
the  emphatic  stress  of  Christ's  redeeming  work  upon  his  death, 
above  or  (j^mH  from  his  life,  character  and  person,  but  as  being 
the  finishing  and  culminating  event  of  his  life — ^that  is,  his  ex- 
istence in  the  flesh ;  his  death  was  the  crowning  act  by  which 
the  object  of  his  life  was  folly  accomplished.  Nor  do  we  allow 
that  the  vicarious  eflSciency  in  his  death  thus  defined  is  ^^  the 
removal  of  an  dbstrad  difficulty  in  the  divine  government," 
bnta  difficulty  which  is  intensely  concrete  and  real. 

After  thus  opening  the  way  in  the  introductory  chapter,  Dr. 
Ellis  discusses  his  three  Articles  in  order ;  and,  first,  "  Unita- 
rianism  and  Orthodoxy  on  the  nature  and  the  state  of  Man." 
He  renews  the  assertion  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 
versy "  the  Unitarians  understood  and  averred  that  they  were 
assailing,  not  the  undefined  and  modified  semblance  now 
called  Orthodoxy,  but  Calmnism,  which  had  expressed  itself 
m  positive  formulas^  and  to  which  the  Orthodox  party  pro- 
fessed an  unqualified  and  unequivocal  allegiance."  He  then 
gives  an  extended  account  of  the  assertions  of  Prof.  Norton  on 
^s  subject  in  his  ^'Thoughts  on  True  and  False  Eeligion," 
and  of  the  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  in 
1822.  We  must  confess  our  surprise  at  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  this  controversy,  of  the  exceedingly  superficial  view 
of  the  positions  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  as  at  the  want  of 
equanimity  which  he  displays  in  deciding  so  summarily  who 
had  the  best  of  the  argument.  He  forgets  to  say  that  Prof. 
Norton  was  the  aggressor,  and  that  in  the  attack  which  he 
volunteered  against  the  creeds  of  almost  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom, he  used  language  which  can  be  justified  by  no  consid- 
erations of  truth  or  courtesy.  His  error  against  truth  was  in 
failing  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  the  Calvinists,  and  to 
ask  what  they  intended  by  the  language  in  which  they  pro- 
fessed their  belief.  It  would  seem  to  have  reqnired  but  a 
scanty  measure  of  ^^the  historic  sense"  to  perceive  that  the 
phrases  of  a  creed,  at  the  time  when  the  creed  is  formed,  are 
used  with  some  measure  of  intelligence,  and  that  however 
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inconBistent  the  views  confessed  may  be  with  the  Scriptures 
and  other  groands  of  evidence,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  those 
who  held  them  so  explained  them  as  not  to  utter  blasphemy 
or  teach  the  doctrines  of  devils.  Charity,  too,  as  well  as  the 
historic  spirit,  should  incline  the  historian  to  ask  what  were 
these  methods  by  which  views,  which  he  cannot  accept,  were 
reconciled  with  honor  to  God  and  the  imputation  of  guilt 
to  man.  He  may  reject  the  views  as  untenable,  inconsistent 
and  injurious,  but  to  interpret  them  in  a  sense  which  their 
framers  and  teachers  expressly  disavow,  and  against  which 
they  themselves  urged  earnest  arguments,  is  an  offense  against 
truth  and  charity.  Prof.  Norton's  "  llioughtB  on  True  and 
False  Religion,"  and  his  "Views  of  Calvinism,"  are  animated 
by  no  such  principles  or  spirit  as  these ;  and  the  distinct  and 
almost  angry  manner  in  which  Dr.  Ellis  endorses  them,  with- 
out a  word  of  censure,  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  kindly  pro- 
fessions with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  reviewal  of 
the  controversy.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  Prof.  Norton, 
in  his  unmistakable  and  peculiar  attitudes  of  contemptuous 
disdain,  was  not  content  to  dispatch  the  Calvinistic  creed 
with  general  censure,  but  proceeded  to  apply  his  views  to  the 
condition  of  things  in  a  neighboring  state,  where  the  abhorred 
system  had  occasioned  such  dishonor  to  the  church  and  disre- 
spect to  tlie  clergy  as  to  arouse  the  majority  of  the  people  to 
change  their  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

The  coolness  with  which  Dr.  Ellis  pronounces  upon  the 
issue  of  the  controversy  is  notable.  "  The  utmost  that  his 
reviewer  had  effected  was  to  show  that  Calvinistic  authorities 
contained  some  contradictory  and  inconsistent  passages.  Of 
this  fact  Mr.  Norton  of  course  was  well  aware,  but  it  was  no 
concern  of  his  to  disprove  it.  He  convicted  his  reviewer, 
however,  of  absolute  misrepresentation  in  a  professed  quota- 
tion from  Calvin,  of  a  poor  quibble  in  applying  the  words, 
'creation  of  nature'  to  the  divine  endowment  with  which 
each  of  us  enters  upon  existence,  when  Calvin  had  used  them 
only  of  the  nature  created  in  Adam  ;  and  of  confounding  an 
issue  of  metaphysics  concerning  the  doctrine  of  necesfiity. 
There  Mr.  Norton  left  the  matter,  as  well  he  might"  .  We  do 
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not  precisely  know  at  what  point  of  the  conti'overey  "  Mr. 
Norton  left  the  matter.*'    The  defiant  article,  which  we  find  in 
the  Christian  Disciple  for  July  and  August,  1822,  thus  con- 
cludes, '^  but  the  original  charge  against  me  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  silently  abandoned.    I  believe  they  [the  conductors  of 
the  Christian  Spectator]  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight  and  to  have  it  forgotten,"    This  prophecy 
was  not  fulfilled,  for,  in  the  Christian  Spectator  of  April,  1823, 
appeared  a  long  and  able  review  of  Prof.  Norton's  views  of 
Calvinism,  which  proved,  at  least,  that  the  editoro  had  not 
taken  the  course  predicted.    The  author  of  that  review  at- 
tempted to  show  that  neither  Calvin  nor  leading  Calvinists 
taught  that  God  created  man  with  a  sinful  nature,  that  they 
expressly  disclaimed  any  such  doctrine  as  dishonorable  to  God ; 
that  they  devised  theories  of  oneness  of  the  human  race  with 
Adam,  whether  by  a  personal  union  or  by  federal  headship, 
to  save  their  doctrine  of  sin  and  depravity  from  this  very 
charge.     He  furnished  Prof.  Norton  and  Dr.  Ellis  with  the 
means  of  seeing  that  the  great  teachers  of  Calvinism  were  as 
earnest  as  they  to  uphold  that  axiom  in  morals  and  theology 
which  is  taught  by  conscience  and  affirmed  by  the  scriptures, 
that  sin  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  sinner  himself.    He  con- 
ceded, also,  that  the  theories  devised  with  this  intent  might 
be  untenable,  and  chargeable  with  great  injury  to  man  and 
dishonor  to  God.     It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Ellis  chooses  to 
describe  these  and  other  positions  only  as  "  a  poor  quibble  in 
applying  the  words  *  creation  of  nature '  to  the  divine  endow- 
ment with  which  each  of  us  enters  upon  existence,  when 
Calvin  had  used  them  only  of  the  nature  created  in  Adam; 
and  of  confounding  an  issue  of  metaphysics  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  necessity." 

By  one  incident  of  this  discussion,  however.  Dr.  Ellis  is  greatly 
moved.  "  Candor  and  justice,  however,  demand  that  we  re- 
cord our  deep  and  unrelieved  sense  of  the  disingenuousness  to 
which  recourse  was  had  on  the  Orthodox  side  in  this  issue. 
How  can  there  be  serious  or  useful  discussion  when  there  is 
such  artifice,  such  evasion  practised  in  asserting  and  denying, 
in  shifting  one's  ground,  in  disputing  the  authority  of  the  very 
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a/uthoTtUes  first  Rppealed  to^  and  in  denying  the  faireflt  infers 
ences  from  dogmatic  etatementa.  Mark  the  startling  inconsis- 
tencj  between  passages  from  the  two  attacks  on  Mr.  Norton 
in  the  Spectator,  as  the  second  of  them  gives  np  the  very  point 
assumed  in  the  first,  and  wholly  abandons  the  original  gronnd 
of  the  controversy.  After  quoting  these  passages,  his  feelings 
find  expression  in  the  exclamatory  statement,  ^^  what  an  as- 
tounding inconsistency." 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that  with  the  utmost  regard  which  we 
can  summon  for  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  after  the  most 
attentive  consideration  of  the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  we 
find  no  inconsistency  in  them  at  all.  In  the  one  the  complaint 
is  made  that  the  opponents  of  Calvinism  do  not  fairly  attack 
its  doctrines,  as  stated  by  Calvin  himself,  &c.  In  the  othe*, 
the  very  proper  position  is  taken  that  the  question  what  Cal* 
vin  believed  and  taught,  is  a  question  of  no  real  importance, 
in  the  present  discussion,  any  further  than  his  opinions  are 
proved  to  be  prevalent  in  our  own  country."  We  ask  not  where 
is  the  ^^  astounding  inconsistency,"  but  if  there  is  any  incon- 
sistency at  all,  between  a  sensitive  desire  that  the  name  of  Cal- 
vin should  be  vindicated  from  the  dishonorable  imputation  of 
doctrines  which  he  would  himself  have  abhorred,  and  the  asser- 
tion, that  as  between  the  (Jnitarians  and  the  Orthodox,  the  ques- 
tion concerning  what  Calvin  held,  is  of  no  real  importance  in 
this  discussion,  except  bo  far  as  the  Orthodox  hold  the  precise 
doctrines  of  Calvin  f 

Two  charges  were  urged  against  the  Orthodox,  viz :  that 
Calvin  taught  so  and  so,  and  that  his  followers  accepted  his 
teachings,  or  at  least  accepted  his  creed  without  reservaticsi. 
Dr.  Ellis  says  himself,  that  the  Orthodox  '^  did  assume  the  de- 
fense of  Calvinism  and  the  defense  of  these  specific  doctrines 
of  it,  which  were  sharply  defined  in  the  formulas."  To  each 
of  these  two  charges,  which  were  often  blended  into  one,  the 
Christian  Spectator  brings  a  separate  reply.  In  answer  to  the 
first,  it  asserts  that  Calvin  did  not  teach  what  was  charged 
upon  him.  In  reply  to  the  second,  it  declares  that  what  Calvin 
believed  is  of  no  real  importance,  except  as  his  opinions  are 
proved  to  be  taught  in  our  country. 
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If  there  is  inoonsiBtency  in  these  two  positions,  we  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  guilty  of  Uie  same  in  these  very  strictures.  We 
would  defend  the  old  Calvinists  most  earnestly — even  against 
Dr.  EUiSy  and  in  the  very  citations  which  he  makes — ^from 
charging  upon  God  the  sin  of  man ;  we  would  show  that  when 
they  believed  that  all  men  sin  in  Adam  either  by  being  person- 
ally present  in  his  act,  or  by  possessing  the  same  nature  with 
him,  which  nature  as  they  conceived  fell  on  being  tried  in 
him — or  whatever  theory  of  personal  or  federal  union  they 
Bet  up— it  was  chiefly  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
and  to  bring  upon  man  alone  the  responsibility  of  all  his  sin, 
both  original  and  actual.  It  does  not  answer  to  say  that  their 
view  of  orginal  sin  was  fake  and  absurd,  nor  to  assert  that  their 
theories  will  not  stand  before  tlie  searching  eye  of  reason  and 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  conscience.  The  old  Cal  vinists 
are  still  vindicated,  if  we  show  the  intent  of  their  theories,  and 
the  application  which  they  made  of  them.  Whether  the  new 
Cal  vinists  of  Princeton,  who  hold  that  "sin  and  misery  "  are 
"  the  penal  consequences  "  of  Adam's  sins,  can  be  vindicated 
as  easily,  is  their  affairs,  not  ours. 

On  the  other  hand  we  insist  that  "the  question,  what  Calvin 
bdieved  and  taught,  and  what  any  modem  Calvinistic  authors 
have  taught,  are  questions  of  no  real  importance  in  the  present 
discussion,  any  further  than  their  opinions  are  prevalent  in  our 
country."  So  earnestly  do  we  insist  on  this  position,  that  we 
Bhall  excuse  ourselves  from  following  Dr.  Ellis's  discuBsion  of 
the  doctrines  held  by  the  Orthodox  in  relation  to  human  de- 
pravity and  its  connection  with  the  first  transgression.  80  far 
as  his  arguments  reach  any  erroneous  theories  called  Orthodox, 
we  bid  tbem  speed  to  their  mark.  We  are  quite  certain  that 
these  theories  are  not  held  by  us. 

We  do  not,  however,  accept  the  views  of  sin  which  Dr.  Ellis 
adopts,  nor  his  construction  of  the  relation  of  the  Bin  of  Adam 
to  the  human  race.  We  think  that  he  does  not  distinctly  con- 
ceive what  a  sinful  character  is,  as  distinguished  from  its  man- 
ifestations in  outward  action,  nor  how  broad  and  perfect  is  the 
will  of  the  Holy  One.  His  ideal  of  human  perfection  seems 
not  to  be  so  high  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  his  conceptions  of  hn- 
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man  Bin  not  as  clear  and  intense  as  the  sad  reality  requires. 
The  evil  which  sin  deserves,  from  its  corrupting  nature,  and 
its  dishonor  to  God,  he  does  not  conceive  with  vividness  and 
strength  enough  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  foundation  broad- 
ly and  deeply  for  a  sound  theology. 

We  repeat  aho  most  distinctly  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  the 
truth,  that  whatever  relation  the  sin  of  Adam  holds  to  the  sin 
of  the  race ;  that  whatever  change  it  introduced  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  descendants  are  brought  into  being ; 
or  whatever  disability  it  entails  upon  them ;  it  cannot  be  view- 
ed aright,  nor  justly  judged,  except  as  a  part  of  the  redeeming 
system  of  which  it  is  an  essential  constituent    We  reject  and 
cond^Bmn  every  theory  on  this  subject,  which  leaves  this  rela- 
tion out  of  sight,  or  which  fails  to  give  to  it  especial  promi- 
nence.   Every  such  theory  dishonors  the  forbearing  goodness 
of  God,  and  is  unjnst  to  His  earnest  desire  to  recover  and  re- 
deem, not  merely  a  selected  number,  but  the  whole  human 
race.     The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  has 
been  sadly,  we  may  say  horribly  misinterpreted  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  a  logical  argument  against  the  goodness  and  sin- 
cerity of  God,  whereas  it  is  itself  an  argument  for  the  riches  of 
His  abounding  grace  and  the  tenderness  and  truth  of  His  re- 
covering love.    However  many  questions  a  man  may  raise  in 
respect  to  the  69'  $  myrig  %Aa^ov  or  how  many  soever  honest 
doubts  he  may  feel  in  regard  to  ^w  t%  cajax©^  rou  Mg  av^^wcou  ofu^ 
rukht  xa«(fTa*ijtfav  ^1  coXXoi,  he  can  have  no  doubt  that  "  the  of- 
fense "  and  ^'  the  free  gift,"  or  the  dispensation  according  to 
which  each  individual  man  and  the  race  make  themselves 
guilty,  and  the  system  by  which  "  Qod  in  Christ,"  recovers 
many  to  himself,  are  parts  of  one  redeeming  plan,  and  that  the 
apostle  understood  them  to  justify  the  most  eiudted  concep- 
tions of  the  reach  and  the  resources  of  the  gracious  love  of  God. 
Wrong  interpretation  of  parts  of  this  chapter,  and  more  than 
all  a  defective  conception  of  the  intent  of  the  whole,  have 
rested  like  an  incubus  upon  the  hearts  of  myriads  of  Christian 
believers,  and  hung  like  a  millstone  upon  the  necks  of  too  many 
preachers  and  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith.    We  are  sure 
that  sooner  or  later  better  views  will  prevail,  and  the  defender 
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and  believer  of  ChriBtianity  will  rejoice  in  that  freedom  which 
just  conceptions  of  truths  bo  important  are  sure  to  give. 

But  such  a  vindication  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  "  from 
evil  still  educing  good,"  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the 
Btemest  views  of  the  purity  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  extent 
and  power  of  human  corruption.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  strikingly  the  goodness  of  God  is  illustrated,  the  more 
damning  is  the  guilt  which  distrusts  and  denies  it.  The  more 
ill-deserving  and  inveterate  the  guilt  which  is  thus  contracted, 
the  more  imperative  is  tlie  necessity  that  God  should  interpose 
in  order  to  justify  and  save. 

But  we  pass  to  the  chapter  entitled  ''  Unitarianism  and  Or- 
thodoxy on  God  and  Christ."    In  this,  as  the  title  would  indi- 
cate, Dr.  Ellis  treats  of  the  Trinity  and  Deity  of  Christ.    We 
shall  not  be  expected  to  follow  him  in  the  details  of  this  dis- 
cussion, nor  can  we  examine  the  fundamental  principles  of 
philosophy  and  interpretation  upon  which  he  proceeds.    They  • 
are  not  announced  with  sufficient  distinctness  nor  applied  with 
sufficient  rigor.    "We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  limitation 
of  our  knowledge  on  subjects  of  this  kind  is  more  distinctly 
recognized  than  has  hitherto  been  customary,  and  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Unitarian  theory  seem  to  be  more  clearly 
perceived.     The  Unitarian  theologians  have  too  generally 
taken  the  position  that  it  was  their  duty  only  to  do  justice  to 
the  evidence  which  seemed  to  make  for  their  views,  leaving 
it  for  the  Orthodox  to  urge  the  Orthodox  texts.    "With  these, 
it  became  them  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do.    It  may 
seem  almost  common-place  to  suggest,  that  both  parties  are 
equally  concerned  with  both  classes  of  texts,  that  neither  is  at 
liberty  to  leave  out  of  view  the  difficulties  involved  in  tlie 
opposing  hypotheses,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  to  fail  to  come  up 
to  the  pressure  of  that  necessity  which  rests  upon  every  stu- 
dent of  the  truth  to  do  justice  to  the  declarations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  both  directions.    It  may  be  very  difficult  to  receive 
the  Trinitarian  theory,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  reject  it.    It 
may  embarrass  us  much  to  receive  the  truth  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, but  it  is  our  duty  to  ask  whether  it  will  not  embarrass  us 
more  to  refuse  it.    The  two  parties  ought  not  to  be  par- 
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tisaiiB  each  of  its  own  favorite  texts.  They  are  both  pressed 
with  peculiar  declarations  concerning  a  sabject  to  the  elncida- 
tion  of  which  we  can  derive  but  little  aid  from  those  analogies 
which  furnish  the  ready  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  ordinary 
language  on  common  subjects. 

And  yet  though  the  subject  be  peculiar,  common  language 
and  no  other  must  be  the  vehicle  by  which  these  uncommon 
and  peculiar  truths  are  made  known.  This  language  must  be 
peculiarly  interpreted.  One  declaration  cannot  be  received  at 
the  expense  of  another,  but  both  must  be  fairly  reconciled. ' 
Contradictions  cannot  be  accepted ;  but  what  would  cause  a  con- 
tradiction, were  the  subject  less  peculiar,  must  be  interpre- 
ted in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  so  as  not  to  ex- 
clude its  opposite.  Impossibilities  and  absurdities  must  indeed 
be  rejected;  but  we  must  cautiously  ask  whether  language, 
which  would  be  absurd  and  impossible  when  employed  on  other 
themes,  cannot  be  interpreted  on  a  theme  so  high  and  peculiar 
so  as  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  self-existence 
of  Gk)d  baffles  those  efforts  at  conception  which  bring  eveiy 
form  of  created  existence  so  entirely  and  familiarly  within  our 
grasp.  It  almost  eludes  the  power  of  language  to  speak  it 
out,  without  uttering  a  contradiction,  an  impossibility,  an  ab- 
surdity. But  the  self-existence  or  self-origination  of  God,  is  a 
truth  far  more  easily  compassed  by  human  thought,  than  the 
possible  interior  constitution  or  nature  of  the  Godhead,  or  the 
possible  relations  which  He  may  hold  to  the  creature,  or  the 
possible  forms  of  intimate  combination  or  communication  into 
which  the  Deity  may  enter  with  angel  or  man. 

In  view  of  these  principles,  we  can  only  suggest  to  any  ear- 
nest mind  who  has  rejected  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  or  hypothe- 
sis, if  he  choose  to  call  it  such,  whether — supposing  this  theory 
in  fact  to  be  true,  and  to  be  revealed  in  the  way  in  which  it  must 
be  in  such  a  book  as  the  Scriptures  are — ^it  can  easily  be  con- 
ceived how  any  language  could  be  used  to  convey  it,  which 
materially  differs  from  that  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. When  we  say  such  a  book,  or  rather  such  books  as  the 
Scriptures,  we  have  in  mind  that  in  them  all  truth  is  revealed 
in  a  concrete  form,  and  for  a  practical  purpose,  not  in  abstract 
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septions  and  to  gratify  a  speculative  or  scientific  cariosity, 
remember  also  that  it  was  revealed  to  men  whose  capaci- 
^as  limited  fbr  apprehending  the  speculatiye  relations  of  the 
\  which  they  received ;  who  had  neither  the  conceptions, 
bhe  terms  which  arc  requisite  to  retain  them ;  and  that  it  was 
Braitted  by  those  who  originally  received  it  ^  a  genera- 
of  menin  a  still  lower  condition  of  capacity,  and/<?r  those 
les  of  men,  in  all  the  generations  of  the  race,  whose  capaci- 
T,  and  interest  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  must  necessarily 
ndeveloped,  and  of  course  unused.  Its  truths  are  reveal- 
rogressively,  suggested  by  rites,  hinted  at  in  symbolic  lan- 
;e,  illustrated  by  parables,  that  the  mind  of  successive  gen- 
ons  might  be  wrought  up  to  the  capacity  of  receiving  them 
3  distinctly,  and  above  all  that  the  prejudices  of  none 
Id  rise  in  fiendish,  or  swinish  rage,  to  trample  on  the  hid- 
pearls,  and  the  casket  which  contained  them.  Not  only 
this  true,  but  those  truths,  which,  from  their  mysterious 
Imity,  were  fitted  to  awe  and  bewilder,  are  allowed  first  to 
lest  themselves  to  the  unsuspecting  thoughts ;  then  to  be- 
9  familiar  as  queries,  and  half  beliefs  ;  then  to  break  forth 
me  doubtful  saying ;  then  to  be  received  in  some  imperfect 
inadequate  proposition ;  then  to  be  accepted  in  such  a  form 
the  relation  to  other  truths  might  not  occur  to  embarrass 
faith,  till  at  last  the  brooding  mind  should  be  mature 
igh  to  accept  it  in  its  completed  import,  and  the  eye,  that 
been  accustomed  to  the  progressive  light  of  the  advancing 
Q,  should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  dazzling  effulgence 
le  full  orbed  sun. 

we  suppose  that  Christ  were  Gk>d  incarnate, — (and  in  this 

^the  maxim  is  true  "  Credo  ut  intdliga/m^^^) — then  we  can 

^tand  how  the  fact  was  little  understood  by  his  disciples  at 

';  how  their  troubled  questionings  in  respect  to  his  person 

have  prepared  them  for  anticipations  that  some  sub- 

I  secret  was  yet  to  be  made  known ;  how  the  bewildering, 

^levating  attractions  of  the  transfiguration,  deepened  these 

Rctions  while  it  heightened  the  mystery ;  how  ^e  unearth- 

jnity  of  the  person  of  Christ,  after  the  resurrection,  may 

prepared  the  way  for  that  completing  revelation  subse- 
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qnent  to  the  ascension,  when  the  spirit  of  trnth  did  not  alone 
bring  all  things  to  remembrance  which  he  had  said  concerning 
himself,  bnt  so  connected  them,  in  a  lucid  and  self-explaining 
order,  that  the  truth  concerning  his  Deity  flashed  distinctly 
npon  their  minds,  and  stood  there  forever  after,  as  an  unques- 
tioned truth. 

This  truth  being  received,  there  is  but  a  step  to  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask, 
as  does  Dr.  Ellis,  why  this  doctrine  was  not  definitely  revealed 
in  a  single  distinct  and  precise  dogmatic  statement  Truth  is 
not  so  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  and  we  can  see  the  reason 
why.  Had  it  been  so  made  known,  it  would  neither  have  been 
received,  nor  understood.  But  if  there  are  declarations,  which 
when  reflected  upon,  can  bear  no  other  construction  than  that 
which  the  Trinitarian  gives  them,  then  these  declarations  are 
to  be  received,  and  the  necessity  which  obliges  us  to  weave 
our  religious  knowledge  into  a  consistent  whole,  forces  ns 
to  receive  the  truth.  It  may  be  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  precise  language  of  revelation,  and  not 
seek  to  translate  it  into  the  theological  proposition  which  the 
language  directly  and  necessarily  requires.  We  reply,  this  is 
impossible.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind  forbid  it.  We  are 
forced,  if  we  receive  these  declarations  as  true,  to  receive  some 
doctrine  or  credendum  of  the  Trinity. 

We  offer  also  another  thought  Dr.  Ellis  says,  ^' we  reject 
this  theological  figment  of  a  double  nature,  as  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  human  brains,  as  a  Gnostic  conceit,  unwarranted  by  the 
record,  and  unavailable  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  which 
invests  the  Messiah,"  p.  141.  And  yet  he  says  that  some  Uni- 
tarians have  ''  so  embraced  the  theory  of  the  pre-exist^ice,  the 
super-angelic  glory  of  Christ,  as  being  the  first  bom  of  the  cre- 
ation of  God,  constituting  a  sacred  companionship  in  the  other- 
wise lonely  majesty  of  heaven,  the  chosen,  and  almost  the 
equal  in  essence  wiUi  the  Supreme,  waiting  that  fullness  of  time 
which  should  bring  him  in  human  form  to  this  earth."  ^^  We 
believe  there  are  many  others  who,  if  they  do  not  exalt  him  to 
a  place  of  such  nearness  to  God,  do  give  him  a  position  im- 
measurably higher  than  that  occupied  by  any  other  being." 
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To  all  such  we  address  tlie  question,  whether  they  can  reconcile 
this  opinion  with  the  facts  declared  and  recorded  of  Christ,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  simply  assumed  a  human  form  ;  that  is, 
that  he  was  masked  in  the  phantasm  of  a  human  body  ?  A 
haman  form,  if  a  reality,  if  the  term  has  any  meaning,  implies 
some  of  the  limitations  at  least  of  human  nature,  the  finite  and 
conditioned  capacity  of  thought,  sensibility  and  action,  which 
belong  to  man.  Now  the  connection  of  a  being  of  a  superior 
rank  not  dirine,  with  another  nature,  or  the  limitation  of  such 
a  being  to  the  contracted  dimensions  of  a  lower  order  of  beings, 
involves  all  the  inconveniences  and  greater  improbabilities 
than  the  ''so  called  theological  figment  of  a  double  nature," 
if  it  be  not  as  truly  such  a  figment  itself.  We  see  no  es,cape 
from  th^  necessity  of  exposing  one's  self  to  all  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  this  hypothesis,  except  by  taking  refuge  in  the  greater 
inconveniences  of  simple  humanitarianism. 

Dr.  Ellis  insists,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  on  the  circumstance 
that  every  proof  text  urged  by  Trinitarians  has  been  disowned 
by  some  leading  supporters  of  the  doctrine.  What  does  this 
prove  I  If  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much  for  Dr. 
EUis,  when  we  consider  the  fact  alleged  by  him,  that  the  Uni- 
tarians adopt  every  view  oi  the  person  of  Christ  that  is  possi- 
ble in  the  wide  range  of  opinions  which  lies  between  the  lowest 
humanitarianism,  and  the  highest  Arianism.  Unitarians  must, 
therefore,  exhibit  a  still  greater  discordance  than  the  Orthodox 
in  the  interpretations  which  they  give  to  each  individual  text 
that  has  any  bearing  upon  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  next  subject  in  order  is  ''  Unitarianism  and  Orthodoxy 
on  the  Atonement"  The  creed  of  the  one  is  thus  summed  up 
in  contrast  with  the  other.  ''  Orthodoxy  regards  the  death  of 
Christ  as  looking  Gk)i>-wABD  for  its  efficacy.  Unitarianism 
regards  the  death  of  Christ  as  looking  kak-wabd  for  its  effi- 
cacy." "  We  believe  that  we  have^  expressed  it  fairly.  In- 
deed^ it  is  because  we  regard  the  Oalvimstic  theory  in  all  its 
shapes  and  modifications  as  involving  an  influence  in  Christ's 
death  which  looks  toward  God  for  its  efficacy,  that  we  reject 
it,  in  heart  and  faith,  unreservedly  and  earnestly,  as  a  heathen- 
iidi  and  an  unchristian  doctrine."  But  again  he  says,  '^  Christ 
is  to  us  a  victim,  a  sacrifice :  his  death  was  a  sacrificial  death. 
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Its  method,  and  purpose,  and  influence  fix  a  new,  a  specific,  a 
peculiar,  an  eminent  meaning  to  the  word  sacrifice^  when  used 
of  him.  Indeed  the  highest  and  most  sacred  signification  of 
the  word  ought  for  ever  to  be  associated  with  His  sacrifice. 
But  in  conformity  with  that  deciding  distinction  ah^eadj  made, 
as  settled  by  the  terms  of  a  Qod-ward  and  a  man-ward  intent 
in  the  cross,  we  regard  Jesas  as  a  sacrificeybr  man^  but  not  ab 
a  sacrifice  to  OodP  We  do  not  care  to  correct  this  statement 
of  the  difference  between  Orthodoxy  and  Unitarianism  except 
in  one  particular.  We  should  say  Orthodoxy  regards  the  death 
of  Christ  as  looking  both  God-ward  and  man-ward  for  its  effi- 
cacy. Hie  one  relation  by  no  means  excludes  the  other. 
They  are  not  opposed  by  necessary  contrast.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  leave  the  two  doctrines  to  the  vindication  which 
is  furnished  by  these  contrasted  statements.  In  the  view 
of  them  let  eacli  student  of  the  truth  inquire  for  himself  do 
the  scriptures  teach  only  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  a  re- 
lation that  is  only  man-ward,  or  one  that  is  aUo  God-ward! 
Let  every  other  question  about  the  nature  of  this  death  be 
kept  in  abeyance,  let  all  be  concentrated  into  the  single  ques- 
tion which  we  have  stated.  Let  all  the  arguments  and  preju- 
dices be  put  aside  that  are  derived  from  extravagant  and  of- 
fensive theories  of  the  atonement ;  let  that  part  of  Dr.  Ellis's 
chapter  which  arrays  such  theories  be  left  unread.  The  his- 
tory of  theological  speculation  abounds  with  over  statements, 
shall  we  therefore  be  provoked  to  positions  which  fall  short 
of  the  truth  ?  Does  the  clear  and  distinct  position  taken  by 
Dr.  Ellis  for  the  Unitarians,  that  the  relation  of  Christ's  death 
is  only  man-ward,  come  up  to  the  impression  which  the  Scrip- 
tures leave  upon  the  unbiassed  mind  t  Can  the  most  cantioiu 
theologian  in  these  days,  who  has  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  Paul  the  apostle,  fall  below  the  expressed  declara- 
tion of  Ohanning  when  he  says,  "  Many  of  us  *  *  *  think  that 
the  scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  Christ's  death, 
with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar  that  we  ought  to  consider  this 
event  as  having  a  special  influence  in  removing  punishment^ 
though  the  scriptures  may  not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it  con- 
tributes to  this  end." 
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Does  not  this  language  tmeqnivocall  j  declare  that  the  death 
of  Christ  has  a  relation  God-ward  as  well  as  man-ward  ?  Dr. 
Ellis  commends  the  sober  caution  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  quotes 
from  him  abundantly  to  the  effect,  that  theologians  are  far  too 
positive  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  ground  of  the  neces- 
sit7  that  Christ  should  suffer.  But  though,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Ellis,  "  his  moderation  is  the  very  majesty  of  wisdom,"  he 
constantly  assumes,  as  well  as  expressly  declares,  that  this 
death  had  a  relation  that  was  God-ward.  The  authority  of  his 
moderation,  "the  very  majesty  of  wisdom,"  may  be  good 
against  the  confident  rashness  of  many  Orthodox  theorists,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  decisive  against  the  confident  negations  of 
Dr.  Ellis. 

We  observe  that  our  author  insists  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  a  sacrificial  death — that  Christ  himself  was  a  victim  and  a 
sacrifice.  We  can  well  understand  why  he  is  impelled 
to  employ  this  language.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  words 
and  the  rites  of  the  scriptures,  and  it  is  current  in  the  devo- 
tional literature  of  Christendom.  But  he  cannot  expect  that 
the  word  itself  should  retain  its  charm  or  its  hallowed  associa- 
tions if  it  is  so  carefully  defined  as  to  express  nothing  more 
than  a  striking  act  of  self-devotion  like  the  sacrifice  of  life  or 
property  made  by  the  patriot  or  the  benefactor.  The  majority 
of  Christian  students  will  still  say,  this  is  not  the  sacrifice  of 
which  the  scriptures  speak,  and  they  will  not  be  convinced  of 
the  contrary  by  such  reasonings  or  sayings  as  are  quoted  from 
Professor  Jowett,  or  by  any  array  of  unwise  language,  of  dar- 
ing or  repulsive  theories,  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ortho- 
dox theologians,  or  fulminated  by  headstrong  and  self-confident 
preachers.  To  the  entire  argument  of  this  sort  urged  by  Dr. 
Ellis,  upon  any  subject  which  he  discusses,  however  skillfully 
it  may  be  urged  or  adroitly  suggested,  the  one  answer  is  suflS- 
cient  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  whom  we  profess  to  rev- 
erence, "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  come  thou  and 
follow  me."  Let  dead  theologians  bury  their  dead  theories — 
but  let  the  living  inquirer  for  the  truth  follow  the  true  and 
living  Jesus  as  He  stands  forth  in  His  word,  and  is  revealed 
to  enlightened  but  believing  faith.    The  truly  liberal  Chris- 
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tian  should  not  look  at  the  words  in  which  the  truth  is  declared, 
nor  at  the  philosophic  form  in  which  it  is  conceived,  nor  at  the 
analogies  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  but  at  the  grand  principle, 
which  has  made  the  truth  to  live  in  the  faith  of  the  church, 
in  spite  of  inadequate  or  ill-chosen  language,  in  spite  of  a  false 
philosophy,  in  spite  even  of  mistaken  analogies.  '  He  of  all 
men  should  look  beneath  this  outward  fact  in  which  the  truth 
is  enclosed  ;  and  when  he  finds  that  which  has  been  confessed 
in  all  creeds  except  his  own,  uttered  in  all  prayers  and  Christian 
songs,  commended  to  the  conscience  of  the  universal  church,  es- 
sential, by  his  own  confession,  to  its  organic  and  aggressive 
life,  he  should  inquire  whether  his  own  creed  is  not  defective  in 
leaving  out  these  very  truths.  He  should  cease  to  look  at  the 
antiquated  garments  and  the  laughable  manners  and  the  rude 
culture  of  the  ancient  confessors  of  the  faith,  but  rather  fix  his 
eye  on  the  truth,  which  they  conceived  but  in  part,  but  which 
was  no  more  essential  to  the  life  of  their  souls  than  it  is  to  his 
own. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Ellis  entered  upon  the 
review  of  these  fifty  years  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  with 
some  appreciation  of  these  principles.  He  has  certainly  given 
expression  again  and  again  to  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  both 
parties  in  the  strife.  But  he  will  pardon  us  for  expressing, 
what  we  honestly  feel,  that  the  point  of  view  which  he  has  oc- 
cupied was  not  wisely  selected,  and  therefore  his  view  itself 
has  not  led  him  to  as  decided  and  as  correct  results  as  we  could 
have  wished.  It  may  be  our  narrowness  and  prejudice  that  mis- 
leads us,  but  it  seems  to  us  there  are  temptations  to  narrowness 
which  are  peculiar  to  liberal  Christians,  when  they  study  the 
older  or  the  more  recent  controversies  of  the  Christian  church. 

Having  said  this,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  only  concerning 
the  three  remaining  chapters  of  this  volume.  They  are  entitled 
"  Unitarianism'and  Orthodoxy  on  the  Scriptures,"  "  Relations 
of  Reason  and  Faith,"  and  "The  New  Theology."  In  all  these, 
substantially  the  same  course  of  argument  is  pursued  as  in  those 
which  precede.  The  position  of  the  Orthodox  and  the  Uni- 
tarians at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  is  first  described ; 
.the  changes  which  are  alleged  to  have  since  occurred  are  then 
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recounted,  and  the  present  position  of  the  two  parties  is  given, 
as  viewed  by  the  author. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  modern  science  of  sacred 
philology  has  come  into  being.    The  principles  of  historical 
criticism  have  been  reduced  to  an  exact  and  scientific  form. 
They  have  been  applied  to  the  antiquities  and  history  of  the 
scriptures  by  daring  critics,  furnished  with  ample  erudition 
and  trained  to  sagacious  acuteness.    Every  possible  question 
that  conld  be  raised  in  respect  to  the  truth,  authority  and  im* 
port  of  the  sacred  books,  has  been  discussed  with  boldness  and 
zeal.    It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  hitherto  current  views 
of  many  passages  had  not  been  affected  by  these  researches ;  if 
some  texts,  hitherto  relied  upon  as  proofs  of  important  doctrines, 
had  not  received  a  new  construction ;  if  the  methods  of  discov- 
ering and  explaining  the  truths  contained  had  not  been  some- 
what altered.    It  might  be  freely  presumed  that  extended 
confessions  and  catechisms  would  be  likely  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  some  less  important  positions ;  and  that  the  theology  of  the 
church  would  be  less  positive  on  some  points  of  doctrine ;  that 
the  human  side  of  the  scriptures  would  be  made  more  promi- 
nent; and  their  historic  relations  of  its  truths  to  the  times,  when 
they  were  first  made  known,  would  modify  our  conceptions 
concerning  their  application  to  other  and  later  generations. 
It  would  be  ^ite  impossible  that  these  studies  should  not  have 
changed  the  views  of  the  Orthodox  party  in  respect  to  the  way 
in  which  the  scriptures  reveal  the  truth,  and  in  which  the 
truth  is  to  be  gathered  from  them.    What  if  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Orthodox  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  what 
inspiration  signifies  ?    What  would  follow  should  they  even  re- 
ject, for  critical  reasons,  one  or  more  of  the  canonical  books ; 
or  should  abandon  here  and  there  a  passage  hitherto  received 
and  relied  upon  as  a  text  in  proof;  or  should  give  a  rendering 
to  one  and  another  which  would  astonish  the  old  theologians? 
These  questions  are  all  quite  unimportant     We  are  ashamed 
to  be  obliged  to  believe  that  Dr.  £llis  can  suppose  they  have 
any  relation  to  the  past  history  or  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy.     The  only  questions  that  have  any 
place  aro  two.    Have  the  Unitarian  critics  wrought  all  these 
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reenlts  ?  Has  the  new  philology  ^ven  an  important  advan- 
tage to  the  Unitarian  doctrines  from  these  better  views  of  the 
scriptures  t 

We  dwell  for  a  moment  npon  the  first  inquiry.    We  are  not 
aware  that  the  Unitarian  scholars  have  bee^  any  more  enter- 
prising or  learned  than  those  of  the  Orthodox  party.   We  give 
all  praise  to  the  gentle  Buckminster  for  his  early  zeal  in  this 
direction,  as  well  as  to  the  indomitable  If  orton  for  his  patient 
researches.     A  few  Unitarian  divines  were  in  a  situation  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  new  philology,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  requisite  studies,  somewhat  earlier 
than  their  less  cultivated  brethren  among  the  Orthodox.    Bat 
since  the  field  has  been  fairly  open  to  both,  and  the  means  of 
biblical  knowledge  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all, 
we  have  not  observed  that  the  Unitarians  have  been  more  thor- 
ough, more  laborious,  or  more  disposed  to  look  fairly  at  both 
sides  of  the  questions  which  present  themselves  for  solutioD. 
Kor  have  the  results  of  their  researches  been  received  as  of 
higher  authority  than  those  of  other  biblical  scholars.    We  ac- 
knowledge the  finished  culture  and  literary  accompliahmenta 
of  many  of  their  scholars  and  divines.    We  are  as  willing  to 
learn  from  them  as  from  any  other  teachers*    But  when  we  ask 
them  concerning  this  or  that  point  in  theology,  or  this  or  that 
passage  in  the  scriptures,  we  do  not  find  satisfaction  so  often 
as  we  desire,  not  so  much  because  they  are  deficient  in  ability, 
as  because  they  have  not  applied  this  ability  preeminently  to 
theological  and  biblical  themes.    Profound  questions  concern- 
ing God,  and  the  mode  of  his  existence,  his  government,  and 
the  manifestation  of  himself  in  Christ,  seem  not  to  attract  them. 
They  have  an  unaffected  horror  of  them  all,  as  involving  ^<the 
dreary  metaphysics,"  at  which  Dr.  Ellis  shivers  with  the  dread 
which  he  so  freely  and  frankly  acknowledges.    Dr.  Ellis  amnsee 
himself  at  the  useless  perplexities  and  excitements  into  which 
the  laymen  and  lay  women  of  the  old  Puritanism  wrought  them- 
selves over  puzzling  problems  of  Oalvinistic  metaphysics.    We 
are  inclined  to  hold  the  liberal  theologians  guiltless  of  any  ex- 
cess in  this  kind  of  intellectual  gymnastics.    Not  because  they 
might  not  be  equal  to  the  task,  but  because  the  task  is  not  to 
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their  taste.  As  biblical  interpreters,  also,  they  seem  to  us  more 
inclined  to  despatch  the  knots,  which  embarrass  them,  by  a 
dexterous  stroke  of  plausible  but  superficial  suggestion  than 
patiently  to  untie  them. 

But  what  has  been  the  result  of  their  studies  of  the  Bible,  in 
respect  to  the  doctrines  in  dispute  between  the  two  bodies? 
Has  the  new  philology  established,  or  tended  to  establish, 
the  liberal  pr  the  Orthodox  interpretation  of  the  import  of  the 
scriptures  ?  We  do  not  ask  whether  the  Orthodox  or  liberal 
view  of  tlie  inspiration  of  the  scriptures  has  been  thus  con- 
firmed. It  is  one  thing  to  ask  what  is  the  authority  of  a  book, 
and  another  what  are  its  teachings?  With  both  these  ques- 
tions the  newer  criticism  has  to  do.  Let  us  yield  the  point 
that  it  has  lowered  the  extravagant  estimate  formerly  placed 
upon  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  essentially  modified  the  old 
views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole.  How  does  it  require  us 
to  interpret  the  scriptures,  even  suppose  them  to  be  of  human 
origin  and  authority  ?  We  think  it  no  more  than  fair  to  reply, 
that  the  result  of  modem  criticism  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  be- 
lieved in  the  incarnation  and  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 
Something  very  like  these  doctrines  is  certainly  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  able  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school.  On  the  fact 
that  such  doctrines  are  taught  in  these  writings,  is  founded 
an  argument  that  these  writings  themselves  must  have 
originated  at  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  apostles.  It  will  be 
observed  that  tliese  critics  do  not  interpret  their  documents 
with  any  theological  prepossessions.  They  regard  them  simply 
as  human  compositions,  and  they  interpret  them  a^  containing 
an  obvious  and  intelligible  meaning. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  progress  of  criticism  is  tending  to 
bring  the  whole  question  to  the  issue.  Are  these  writings 
divine  in  their  authority  although  they  teach  the  doctrines  of 
the  incarnation  and  redeeming  power  of  Christ,  or  must  they 
be  rejected  as  only  human,  hecaiise  they  inculcate  these  very 
truths.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  issue  is  now  made  necessary 
to  every  honest  mind,  but  that  the  progress  of  discussion  is 
soon  to  bring  all  thinking  men  to  this  decision.    This  being 
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our  opinion,  it  is,  in  the  comparison,  of  very  little  consequence 
what  theory  of  inspiration  this  or  that  school  of  theologians  may 
hold ;  we  say  in  comparison  with  the  question,  what  the  scrip- 
tures teach.  It  being  once  determined  that  these  great  truths 
concerning  God  and  Christ  and  man's  recovery,  are  made 
known  to  us  from  Gk>d,  we  can  safely  leave  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Chronicles  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  to 
the  decisions  of  an  honest  though  reverent  criticism.  If  these 
truths  are  held,  we  are  little  concerned  to  discuss  the  question 
with  Dr.  Ellis,  whether  the  Orthodox  are  not  surely  tending 
to  the  liberal  views  concerning  inspiration,  or  whether  the 
new  theology  is  not  destined  to  break  up  the  old  dogmatic 
system.  We  might  hold  an  argument  on  these  points  at  any 
length,  but  questions  of  tendency  involve  considerations  of 
peculiar  delicacy.  They  are  too  personal  to  suit  our  taste. 
We  care  not  to  ask,  what  does  this  or  that  man  or  this  or  that 
school  of  men  believe,  when  summoned  to  answer  for  ourselves 
the  question  of  greater  interest,  "  What  is  Truth?" 

We  leave  the  discussion  of  such  questions  to  the  Princeton 
Review.  We  observe  that  this  journal  has  availed  itself  of  the 
opportunity  furnished  by  the  volume  of  Dr.  Ellis,  to  renew  its 
stereotyped  arguments  and  reproachful  epithets  against  the 
new  divinity.  The  authority  of  Dr.  Ellis  would  be  of  little 
weight  with  its  readers  in  interpreting  the  scriptures,  but  it  is 
received  with  no  little  deference  in  interpreting  the  tendencies 
of  theology  in  New  England.  To  turn  this  testimony  to  its 
own  special  uses  is  altogether  in  the  line  of  that  journal — ^in 
doing  this  it  fulfills  one  important  end  of  its  own  existence  with 
commendable  zeal  and  energy.  We  are  only  gratified  that  the 
service  of  such  ecclesiastical  attorneyship  is  not  imposed  upon 
us.  For  those  who,  in  fulfilling  such  a  destiny,  are  obliged  to 
withhold  the  honor  which  is  justly  due  to  the  living  and  the 
deadnn  New  England,  who  have  witnessed  for  the  common 
faith  against  serious  error  with  ability  and  zeal,  we  can  only 
express  our  unfeigned  commiseration. 

Our  attitude  in  this  notice  of  Dr.  Ellis's  volume  has  been  neces- 
sarily the  attitude  of  critical  reviewers.  We  have  subjected  cer- 
tain portions  of  this  book  to  a  freerevisal,  and  have  frankly  ex- 
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pressed  onr  dissent  from  many  of  its  positions.   There  are  posi- 
tions in  it  which  have  interested  ns  most  deeply,  and  deserve  our 
warmest  commendations.    We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  frank 
concessions  which  the  author  has  made  in  respect  to  the  defects 
in  the  working  of  the  liberal  system,  due  to  the  earnest  longings 
which  now  and  then  break  forth  for  a  fuller  revelation  of  the 
tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    We  have  sometimes  thought  that  there 
might  arise  from  the  liberal  school — a  band  of  earnest  and  be- 
lieving Christians,  who  should  be  more  truly  evangelical  than 
those  who  have  appropriated  the  name.    Great  truths,  that  for 
any  reason  have  long  been  held  in  abeyance  by  earnest  and 
truth  loving  minds,  sometimes  break  forth  with  the  power  and 
freshness  of  a  new  revelation.    If  in  answer  to  their  expressed 
longings  for  a  new  baptism  from  on  high,  there  should  be 
granted  to  them  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  glory  of 
Christ,  we  are  quite  sure  they  would  find  it  easier  to  be  like 
Him,  if  they  should  see  Him  as  He  is.    Their  culture  and 
courtesy,  their  humane  benevolence,  and  conscientious  rev- 
erence for  duty,  would  be  none  the  less  graceful  and   win- 
ning if  they  were  animated  by  the  faith  of  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, who  though  he  had  often  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  as 
a  human  friend,  and  had  followed  him  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  and  to  testify  afterwards  that 
he  was  the  Eternal  word  who  was  with  God,  and  was  God. 
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Akt.  iil— lewes'8  biographical  history  of 
philosophy. 

The  Biographiml  History  of  Philosophy ^  from  its  Origin  in 
Greece  doum  to  the  present  Day.  By  Geoboe  Bjenby  Leweb. 
Library  edition,  much  enlarged  and  thorouglily  revised. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1857.  Vols.  I  and  II,  pp. 
801. 

Philobopht,  the  thinking  of  thought,  has  in  every  age  oc- 
cupied vigorous  intellects,  and  been  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental need  of  human  reason.  A  company,  whose  central 
figures  are  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Des- 
cartes, Locke,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
is  to  be  treated  with  sincerity  and  respect.  No  uninspired 
men  can  be  found  in  all  history  more  distinguished  for  in- 
tegrity, purity,  and  disinterestedness  of  life,  than  the  philoso- 
phers. They  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  intelligence,  of  ethics,  of  social  organization, 
of  life  and  destiny,  of  God,  of  freedom  and  immortality, — ^prob- 
lems that  are  evolved  in  the  unfolding  of  our  mental  and 
moral  nature,  that  must  be  solved  by  ourselves  or  by  others 
for  us,  if  we  would  escape  the  conditions  of  hopeless  barbar- 
ism. Now,  a  history  of  these  thinkers,  a  trustworthy  account 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived,  has  an  interest 
for  all  earnest  men,  somewhat  deeper  than  that  of  mere  intel- 
lectual curiosity.  The  history  of  philosophy  must  be  under- 
taken by  one  who  understands  what  philosophy  is,  who  can 
clearly  state  the  questions  it  has  proposed  to  solve,  who  knows 
what  conclusions  have  been  reached,  at  various  epochs,  and 
by  diflferent  men.  A  task  so  diflScult,  worthily  essayed  by 
Brucker,  Tennemann,  Hegel,  Eitter,  and  a  few  others,  is  not 
to  be  approached  by  any  one  with  unwashed  hands. 

Mr.  Lewes,  who  has  a  vivacious  mind,  whose  style  is  clear 
and  sparkling,  who  might  have  earned  gratitude  in  certain 
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departments  of  literary  history,  who  might  have  cultivated 
certain  branches  of  physical  science  with  success,  should  not 
have  compromised  himself  by  attempting  to  write  a  history  of 
philosophy.  Plato  amicua^  amioa  Veritas.  We  bear  the 
author  no  ill-will ;  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  him  well ;  but  we 
cannot  allow  his  book,  whose  leading  idea  is  a  blunder,  which 
is  full  of  contradictions  and  errors  of  statement,  whose  charac- 
teristic spirit  is  presumption,  whose  basis  is  materialism,  whose 
tone  is  irreverent,  whose  tendency  is  skeptical,  to  pass  without 
challenge. 

The  very  title.  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  is  a 
misnomer.  A  history  of  any  science  is  not  a  biography  of 
those  who  have  cultivated  it.  "I  write,"  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
(Introduction,  p.  xxxiv,)  "  the  biogi'aphy,  not  the  annals  of 
philosophy."  What  should  we  say  of  the  man  who  proposed 
to  write  the  hiography  of  mathematics,  of  chemistry,  of  miner- 
ology,  etc.  ?  A  complete  biography  of  all  the  men  who  have 
ever  cultivated  a  science  would  include  the  history  of  that 
science,  but  to  talk  about  the  biography  of  the  science  itself  is 
to  utter  nonsense.  Most  of  the  historians  of  philosophy  have 
given  a  biographical  sketch  of  philosophers,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
position of  iheir  systems.  Now,  Mr.  Lewes,  unless  he  ut- 
ters mere  ridiculous  nonsense,  means  that  he  has  done  the 
same  thing.  If  he  claims  "novelty  of  conception,"  then,  for 
doing  what  others  have  done  in  the  same  department,  he 
either  talks  at  random,  or  presumes  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers. 

He  declares  that  he  has  in/novated  also  in  another  respect, 
"namely,  in  the  constant  interweaving  of  criticism  with  ex- 
position." (Preface  v.)  On  the  same  page  he  refers  to  the  his- 
tories of  philosophy  by  Eitter,  Tennemann,  Cousin,  Morell, 
Degerando,  Benouvier,  Damiron,  and  on  the  next  page  to 
those  of  Hegel,  Zeller,  and  Brandis,  nearly  all  of  whom  pursue 
the  critical  method,  that  is,  they  judge  systems  while  they  are 
making  an  exposition  of  them.  A  school-boy,  who  writes 
merely  to  unburthen  himself  of  words,  could  not  make  a 
greater  blunder  of  statement  than  does  Mr.  Lewes,  when  he 
claims  the  "  interweaving  of  criticism  with  exposition"  as  an 
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innoyation  by  himself.  The  statement  of  his  reason  for  so  doing 
is  certainly  a  luminous  passage  in  a  history  of  philosophy : — 
"This  was  necessary  to  my  purpose  of  proving  that  no  meta- 
physical system  has  had  in  it  a  principle  of  vitality."  (Preface 
z.)  How  else  indeed  should  any  man  prove  that  meta- 
physical systems  are  without  principles  of  vitality^  than  by 
subjecting  them  to  criticism  2  He  certainly  evinces  a  modest 
spirit,  when,  immediately  after  declaring  that  he  has  overturn- 
ed all  philosophy,  he  hints  that  he  has  not  been  obliged  to  put 

forth  his  whole  strength.   "  In  some  places 

I  have  been  forced  to  content  myself  with  a  brief  and  imper- 
fect exposition  of  my  own  views ;  and  the  reader  is  requested 
to  regard  them  rather  in  their  bearing  as  criticisms,  than  as 
esopremng  what  I  have  to  say  on  such  difficult  topics.^^  (Pref- 
ace V.) 

The  biographer  of  philosophy,  however,  declares  that  be 
has  "  been  led  to  express  every  conclusion  to  which  the  study 
of  metaphysical  problems  has  led  him,"  (Ibid,)  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  find,  in  the  midst  of  contradicting  statements,  what 
*the  principles  are,  in  the  light  of  which  he  so  easUy  proves  that 
no  metaphysical  system  "  has  succeeded  in  establi^ing  itself, 
because  none  deserved  to  succeed." 

Mr.  Lewes  adopts  the  positive  method  of  M.  Auguste  Comte, 
which  he  calls  the  "Method  of  Veiification."  "  All  inquiry  is 
limited  to  such  objects  as  admit  of  verification,  in  one  way  or 
another,"  (Introduction,  xxx.)  "  The  method  of  verification, 
let  us  never  forget,  is  the  one  grand  characteristic,  distinguish- 
ing science  from  philosophy,  modem  inquiry  from  ancient 
inquiry."  (Ibid.)  "  When  the  positive  metiiod  is  universally 
accepted — ^and  the  day,  we  hope  is  not  far  distant,  at  least 
among  the  eUte  of  humanity — ^then  shall  we  again  have  unity 
of  thought,  then  shall  we  again  have  one  general  doctrine, 
powerful  because  general.  That  the  positive  method  is  the 
only  mediod  adapted  to  human  capacity,  the  only  one  on 
which  truth  can  be  found,  is  easily  proved ;  on  it  alone 
can  prevision  of  phenomena  depend.  Prevision  is  the  char- 
acteristic and  test  of  knowledge.    If  we  can  predict  certain 
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results  and  if  thej  occur  as  we  predicted,  then  are  we  asaured 
that  our  knowledge  is  correct."    (p.  784.) 

This  vaunted  positive  method,  this  method  of  graduated  veri- 
fication simply  means,  even  when  most  liberally  interpreted, — 
be  cautious,  do  not  mistake  opinion  for  knowledge,  do  not 
accept  as  true  what  you  are  in  doubt  about,  put  your  sup- 
posed knowledge  to-  a  test ;  in  other  words,  reduce  your  mind  to 
order,  think  clearly,  and,  above  all,  cherish  your  man^  honesty. 
In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lewes,  this  method  means, — ^accept 
astronomy,  because  the  astronomer  irvlj  predicts  the  return  of 
the  seasons,  the  revolution  of  planets,  etc. ;  accept  chemistry, 
because  the  chemist  c^ai  predict  that  two  substances  will  unite 
in  certain  definite  proportions,  etc.  But  what  is  it  that  pre- 
dicts, that  Yorifies,  that  thinks  out  a  method,  that  discovers 
the  laws  constituting  a  science  ?  Something  there  is  that  ob- 
serves, that  takes  cognizance  of  facts,  that  knows,  etc.  Even 
Mr.  Lewes  is  aware  that  method  is  not  self  sustaining,  that 
positive  science  does  not  construct  itself.  What  his  theory  of 
mind  and  its  operations  are  we  must  endeavor  fairly  to  state. 

With  a  flippancy  and  nonchalance  painful  to  behold,  he 
resolves  all  the  higher  manifestations  of  mind  into  the  lower, 
and  the  lower  into  results  of  organization,  into  physiological  func- 
tions. Beasoning  is  nothing  but  recalled  perception.  ^'  Eeason- 
ing,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  it,  is  the  same  intellectual  process  as 
perception,  with  this  difference,  that  perception  is  inferential 
respecting  objects  present^  and  reasoning  is  inferential  respect- 
ing objects  absent.^^  (Introduction,  xxx.)  Perception,  in  his 
view,  is  only  sensation  with  the  addition  of  certain  inferences. 
"  IS  we  rigorously  separate  from  our  perceptions  all  those  ele- 
ments not  actually  given  in  the  momentary  sensations,  it  will 
be  evident  that  perception  is  distinguished  from  sensation  by 
the  addition  of  certain  inferences^  (Ibid.)  But  what  are 
these  inferences?  They  are  simply  recalled  elements  of  sen- 
sation. The  process  of  inference  '^  is  a  presentation  before  the 
consciousness  of  something  which  has  been  formerly  observed 
in  conjunction  with  the  object,  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be 
now  actually  present  in  fact,  although  not  present  in  sensa- 
tion.    I  have  no  sensation  of  sweetness  when  I  see  the  lump 
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of  sugar ;  but  the  Bight  of  the  Bugar  brings  before  mj  con- 
sciousness the  Bweetness,  which  the  sugar  will  bring  to  my 
sensibility  when  in  contact  with  my  tongue.  In  every  case  of 
perception,  a  something  is  added  to  the  sensation,  and  that 
something  is  inferential,  or  the  assumption  of  some  quality 
present  in  fact,  which  is  not  present  in  sense."  (Introduction, 
xxvi.)  The  ascent  from  sensation  to  reasoning  is  simple  and 
clear.  Perception,  when  we  substitute  the  explained  meaning 
of  inference  for  the  word  itself,  is  a  sensation  together  with  re- 
membered sensations.  Beasoning  is  a  remembered  perception. 
"  Gk>od  reasoning  is  the  ideal  assemblage  of  facts,  and  their 
re-presentation  to  the  mind  in  the  order  of  their  actual  series. 
It  is  seeing  with  the  mind's  eye.  Bad  reasoning  will  always 
be  found  to  depend  on  Bome  of  the  objects  not  being  mentally 
present;  some  links  in  the  chain  are  dropped  or  overlooked; 
some  objects  instead  of  being  re-presented,  are  left  absent,  or 
are  presented  so  imperfectly  tliat  the  inferences  from  them  are 
as  erroneous,  as  the  inferences  from  imperfect  vision  are  erro- 
neous. Bad  reasoning  is  imperfect  re-presentation."  (Intro- 
troduction,  xxvi.)  We  agree  with  him  that  "  this  explanation 
of  the  intellectual  operations  is  novel,"  but  we  more  than 
doubt  whether  "it  will  light  up  many  obscure  questions," 
"  should  it  be  accepted."  When  the  intellectual  operations 
are  thus  reduced  to  sensations,  it  rigorously  follows  that  logicj 
the  science  of  reasoning,  the  doctrine  of  inference,  is  only  the 
application  to  any  question  of  a  seiiswd  test.  "There  are  two 
modes  of  detecting  false  logic,  and  there  are  but  two :  either 
we  must  reduce  the  argument  to  a  series  of  sensations, — make 
the  facts  in  question  visible  to  sense,  and  show  that  the  se- 
quences and  co-existences  of  these  facts  are  not  what  the  rea- 
soner  asserted  them  to  be ;  or  we  must  mentally  supply  the 
place  of  this  visible  demonstration,  and  by  re-presentiug 
the  objects  before  the  mind,  see  where  their  sequences  and 
co-existences  differ  from  what  the  reasoner  asserted  them 
to  be."  (Introduction,  xxvii.)  This  logical  process  is  his 
wonderful  method  of  verification,  which  alone  can  give  ns 
any  solid  truth.  Philosophy,  which  deals  with  mind,  can- 
not stand  such  a  test  of  "  experience,"  and  therefore  must  be 
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all  false.  ^^  It  is  evident  that  philoBophj^  dealing  with  trans- 
cendental objects  which  ccmnot  be  present,  and  employing  a 
method  which  admits  of  no  verification  [or  reduction  to  the 
test  of  fact,]  mnst  be  an  impossible  attempt."  (Ibid.) 

Onrcommentarymust  be  brief.  What  is  it  that  t7i/%r«f  What 
is  it  that^  by  a  law  of  association,  thinks  of  sweetness,  when  see- 
ing sugar  1  What  is  it  that  makes  an  absent  perception  jpres- 
ent^  and  thus  turns  it  into  reasoning  f  What  is  it  that  reduces 
the  argument  in  his  strange  logic  '^  to  a  series  of  sensations  ?" 
Something  beyond  and  above  sensation  must  be  admitted, 
even  to  connect  one  part  of  a  sensualistic  theory  with  another. 

Bat  having  followed  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  process  of  resolving  rea- 
soning and  perception  into  sensation,  let  us  see  in  the  next 
place  what  he  will  do  with  sensation  itself. 

To  avoid  all  possibility  of  even  appearing  to  misreprefent 
him,  we  will  first  patiently  follow  him  in  his  discrimination  of 
sensation  from  "  ideation."  "The  vigorous  demarcation  of  sen- 
satiofij  as  one  process,  from  ideation  as  another  process,  each 
dependent  on  its  separate  nervous  center,  will  be  found  in  no 
psychological  treatise.  We  know  that  the  brain  is  as  much  an 
addition  to  the  organs  of  sense,  as  these  organs  are  additions 
to  the  nervous  system  of  the  simpler  animals.  *  *  *  * 
Further,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  functions  of  this  brain  (or 
oerebrnm)  is  thought — or,  as  James  Mill,  with  a  nice  sense  of 
utility,  proposed  to  call  it,  ideation.  Granting  this,  we  grant 
that  the  functions,  sensation  and  ideation,  are  as  independent 
as  the  organs  of  which  they  are  the  functions."  (597.) 

"  The  function  of  the  brain  is  thought."  Does  he  here 
leave  a  possible  loop-hole  of  escape  from  sensualism,  by  ma- 
king thought  the  immaterial  independent  product  of  a  material 
organ?  By  no  means.  These  independent  centers — sense  and 
brain — ^are  connected  and  act  together.  "  Ideas  are  not  sensa- 
tions, they  are  farmed  from  sensations."  (600.)  In  brief,  sen- 
sation, as  the  term  is  used  in  philosophy,  means  a  faculty,  its 
operation,  and  its  object.  It  has  two  sides,  one  sensitive,  the 
other  intellectual : — one  a  passive  impression  of  physical  organs, 
tlie  other  an  active  mental  apprehension  of  that  impression. 
Mr.  Lewes  makes  the  mental  side  of  sensation  an  "ideation  " 
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of  the  brain.  He  ridicules  the  notion  of  an  immaterial  mind. 
With  him  it  is  '^  an  important  truth  that  our  facuUies  are  not 
innate — ^are  not  even  connate."  (600.)  "  Men  are  not  bom 
with  the  powers  of  reasoning,  remembering,  imagining."  (601.) 
In  his  doctrine,  mind  holds  the  same  relation  to  brain,  asstrengfh 
to  mnscle ;  it  would  be  just  as  ridiculous  to  refer  the  former  as 
the  latter  to  an  immaterial  principle.'^  Thus,  in  making 
thought  the  function  of  brain,  he  reduces  the  intellectual  side 
of  sensation  to  a  physiological  act,  and,  instead  of  seeking  a 
way  out  from  the  dismal  depths  of  sensualism  through  "  idea- 
tion," he  descends  a  step  below  Condillac  himself.  The  French 
philosopher  gave  his  statue-man  desire,  memory,  judgment, 
as  soon  as  he  gave  it  sensations.  Mr.  Lewes  waits  for  memory, 
judgment,  etc.,  until  they  are  evolved  in  the  growth  of  the 
brain. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  senses,  they  are  a  very  important  part 
of  our  nature ;  we  only  say  that  they  are  not  the  whole  of  man. 
Without  sensation  we  doubtless  should  have  no  knowledge,  for 
sensation,  in  the  chronologieal  order  of  mental  development, 
comes  first,  but  it  docs  not  account  for  all  intellectual  phenom- 
ena, for  all  the  powers  of  mind.  Our  author,  like  the  explo- 
ded school  of  Locke,  confines  himself  to  sensation,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  "  the  limited  extent  of  his  tether."  A  consis- 
tent sensualism  makes  all  knowledge  subjective;  we  can  know 
only  sensations.  If  we  interrogate  consciousness,  we  find  only 
impressions  ;  beyond  these  impressions  we  cannot  go ;  there 
is  no  possible  way  of  linking  these  passive  affections  of  the  or- 
ganization to  the  world  without ;  by  no  saUu  mortdU  can  we 
leap  from  the  internal  sensuous  phenomena  to  the  realm  of 
eternal  things,  withorU  a  mindy  whose  reach  is  beyond  the  sen- 
seSy  to  leap  with,  Berkeley,  not  to  speak  of  others,  has  put  this 
question  forever  at  rest.  Mr.  Lowes  seems  to  be  dimly  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  with  just  such  blunders  as  we  should  expect 
from  one  who  is  not  trained  to  rigorous  thinking,  who  has  no 
clear  philosophic  principles  to  guide  him  in    the  history  of 

*  See  Comte^fl  Plulosopbj  of  the  Sciences,  by  G.  H.  Lewes.    Bohn^s  Sdentiiio 
labrarj.    p.  HOS. 
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opinions,  tries  to  maintain  consistency.  "Perception,"  he 
says,  (301,)  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  the  percipient ; 
i,  e.  a  state  of  consciousness.  This  state  may  be  occasioned  by 
some  external  cause,  and  may  be.  as  complex  as  the  cause  is 
complex,  but  it  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness— an  effect  produced  by  an  adequate  cause.  Of  every 
change  in  oar  sensation  we  are  conscious,  and  in  time  we  learn 
to  give  definite  names  and  forms  to  the  causes  of  these  chang- 
es. But  in  the  fact  of  consciousness,  there  is  nothing  beyond 
consciousness." 

He  inconsistently  does  go  out  of  himself,  even  while  declar- 
ing it  to  be  an  impossibility.  "There  is  no  correspondence  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  sensation,  except  that  of  cause  and 
effect."  (803.)  But  he  is  incompetent  to  use  the  purely  men- 
tal law  of  cause  and  effect.  Ej^himself  explicitly  denies  the 
universality  and  necessity  of  our  belief  in  causation.  He  de- 
nies that  every  event  must  have  a  cause,  (p.  662.)  He  can- 
not, then,  throw  the  bridge  of  cause  and  effect  from  the  inter- 
nal phenomena  of  consciousness  to  an  external  world.  "As  to 
belief  in  universal  causation,  we  may  prove  in  various  ways 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  mere  act  of  generalization ;  and  this 
very  act  itself  isstrictly  limited  by  experience."  (p.  665.)  What 
esoperience  have  we  of  a  causal  connection  between  things  with- 
out— which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  sensation,  cannot  be 
known — and  impressions  within  ?  But  the  question  of  the  im- 
possibility of  establishing  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  upon  any 
"  experimental "  grounds  was  settled  by  the  skeptic,  David 
Hume,  and  Reid,  Kant,  Cousin,  Hamilton,  and  all  competent 
thinkers  acquiesce  in  his  conclusion.  Skepticism  or  rejection 
of  empiricism :  there  is  no  other  alternative.  It  takes  some- 
thing more  than  Mr.  Lewes's  logic  of  material  "  re-presenta- 
tion "  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  sensations  and  the 
outer  world, — between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego. 

"If  sensation  is  but  the  effect  of  an  external  cause,  we, 
who  can  never  know  that  cause,  know  it  in  its  relation  to  us, 
••  «.,  in  its  effect.  These  effects  are  constant  as  their  causes ; 
and,  consequently,  there  can  be  a  science  of  effects.  Such  a 
science  is  that  named  positive  science,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
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trace  the  co-existences  and  saccefleions  of  phenomena,  •'.  d.,  to 
trace  the  relation  of  canse  and  eflfect  thronghont  the  nnivene 
sabmitted  to  our  inspection."  (p.  S04.)  His  science  of  effict$j 
then,  mnst  be  a  science  of  S0n9aUon$.  A  long-tailed  sesasr 
tion,  that  we  call  a  comet,  revolyes  in  a  very  eccentric  orbit 
aronnd  another  Inminous  sensation,  that  we  call  sun.  One 
very  filmy  sensation,  called  hydrogen,  unites  with  another, 
called  oxygen,  to  form  a  third,  called  water.  A  sort  of  *'  forked- 
radish- with-head-fantastically-carved"  sensation,  called  man,* 
seats  itself  in  a  four-legged,  wooden  sensation,  called  a  chair. 
Such,  according  to  his  own  premises,  is  Mr.  Lewes^s  wonderful 
positive  science,  which  is  soon  to  be  accepted  ^^  among  the 
elite  of  humanity."  Blissfully  ignorant  of  his  inconsistency,  he 
crosses  tlie  abyss  on  the  ridiculed  rainbow-bridge  of  cause 
and  eflfect,  furnished  only  by  philosophy  which  he  despises. 
He  contradicts  himself,  from  'the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
book,  because  his  mind,  guided  by  a  pitiable  materialistic  logic 
of  re-presentation,  inconsistently  takes  refuge  in  some  of  the 
natural  laws  of  human  thought  from  the  dismal  consequences 
of  his  positive  science. 

So  much  for  the  aflSrmative  side  of  Mr.  Lewes's  doctrine. 
A  necessary  corollary  of  it  is  the  denial  of  all  ideas  whose 
origin  is  in  the  understanding.  After  having  resolved  reascm- 
ing  into  perception,  and  perception  into  sensation;  after  hav- 
ing reduced  logic  to  materialistic  re-presentation ;  after  having 
reduced  all  knowledge  of  things  to  states  of  seusnous  con- 
sciousness, he  can,  of  course,  find  no  reality  in  our  ideas  of 
substance,  of  time,  of  space,  of  causality,  of  spirit,  of  free- 
dom, of  immortality,  of  Ood. 

The  moment  man  ^^  transcends  the  circle  of  subjective  dis- 
tinction^ as  when  he  speaks  of  cause,  time,  space,  and  sub- 
stance, his  ideas  are  necessarily  indistinct,  becanse  he  cannot 
know  these  things;  he  can  only  frame  logical  conclusions  res- 
pecting them,  and  these  logical  conclusions  at  every  step  need 
ver\fication.^^  (p.  488.)  It  is  not  necessary  however  to  substan- 
tiate our  declaration  by  particular  quotations,  for,  in  rejecting 

*  Dew  Swift's  deflniUon  of  muk. 
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all  philoeoph  jy  he  rejects  all  those  snper-sensual  ideas  which 
philosophy  alone  fi^ves.  Theology,  which  is  philosophy  applied 
to  revelation,  is  his  special  scorn.  For  him,  man  himself  is 
but  a  phenomenon.  We  do  not  bring  this  terrible  accusation 
against  ^im  in  a  careless  spirit.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  his  doctrine,  and  he  himself  expresses  it  in  words  marked 
emphatic.  "  To  aspire  to  the  knowledge  of  more  than  phenom- 
ena, is  to  aspire  to  transcend  the  inexorable  limits  of  human 
faculty.  To  Jcnow  more,  we  must  he  more.*'  (xii.)  The  italics 
are  his  own.  Atheism  is  also  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
premises.  He  everywhere  shuns  the  question,  for  he  knows 
very  well  his  inability  to  subject  God  to  his  scientific  measure 
of  "  graduated  verification.*'  We  are  not  "  unacquainted  with 
the  grandeur,  and  success  of  scientific  speculation  in  astrono- 
my and  geology,"  we  have  "  been  thrilled  by  the  revela- 
tions of  the  telescope  and  miscroscope,*'  (xiv,)  but  we  know 
full  well,  with  Kant,  that  our  knowlege  of  a  jmite  world  can- 
not give  US  an  infinite  Creator.  "  It  is  only  on  the  supposition 
of  a  moral  liberty  in  man,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  that 
we  can  attempt  to  vindicate,  as  truths,  a  moral  order,  and  con- 
sequently, a  moral  governor,  in  the  universe  ;  and  it  is  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  soul  within  us,  that  we  can  assert  the  reali- 
ty of  a  Ood  above  us."  (Discussions  on  Philosophy,  etc.,  p.  807.) 
Mr.  Lewes  says,  obscurely  alluding  to  things  that  he  does  not 
hke  to  express  openly,  ^^If  we  cannot  reach  certain  bights,  let 
us  acknowledge  them  to  be  inaccessible,  and  not  deceive  our- 
selves and  others  by  phrases  which  pretend  that  these  bights 
are  accessible."  (xiv.) 

With  such  dismal  principles  as  these  does  Mr.  Lewes  enter 
the  grave  company  of  the  world's  great  thinkers  and  bid  them 
be  gone,  as 

"  Gens  ntione  furens,  et  mentem  pasta  chimaeris.** 

He  measures  "  the  vision  and  faculty  divine  "  with  a  marvel- 
ous rule  of  scientific  "  verification,"  and  can  see  only  the  mate- 
rialistic instrument  in  his  own  hands.  Ithurielis  not  wounded 
with  weapons  of  steel,  and  he  exclaims  with  a  self-complacent 
grin, — "  non-existent  1" 
It  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Lewes,  that  philosophy  seeks  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  noufnena^  of  things  as  they  are  ia  themselves.  '^It  is 
indispensable  to  define  the  word  ^  philosophy/  by  limiting  it 
exclusively  to  metaphysics,  in  direct  antithesis  to  science." 
(xiii.)  Metaphysics  he  limits  to  ontology,  and  ontology  to  a 
science  of  being  per  se.  Things  in  themselves^  luntmena 
(evru^  ovra,)  it  is  assumed,  are  the  otdy  objects  of  philosophy. 
Our  little  intellectual  Samson  whips  in  with  his  logic  of  sensu- 
al representation,  and  casts  the  venerable  temple  down.  Like 
the  great  Kant,  he,  too,  will  be  an  AUeszermalmendery  an  '^AU- 
becrusher." 

There  is  only  one  little  difficulty  lying  in  the  way  of  our 
hero  :  there  is  no  9uch  temple  to  be  cast  down.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  philosophers  have  never  pretended  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  things  in  themselves.  ^'  All  that  we  know,"  says  Ham- 
ilton, 'Ms  therefore  phenomenal, — ^phenomenal  of  the  unknown. 
Kor  is  this  denied,  for  it  has  been  commonly  confessed,  that, 
as  substances,  we  know  not  what  }s  matter,  and  are  ignorant  of 
what  is  mind.  With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  a  few  late  Ab- 
solutist theorizersin  Germany,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  truth  of  all 
others  most  harmoniously  re-echoed  by  every  philosopher  of 
every  school ;  and,  as  has  so  frequently  been  done,  to  attribute 
any  merit,  or  any  singularity  to  its  recognition  by  any  indi- 
vidual thinker,  more  specially  in  modem  times,  betrays  only 
the  ignorance  of  the  encomiasts."*  Mr.  Lewes,  then,  commits 
a  capital  blunder,  which  entirely  vitiates  his  whole  work,  by  a 
gratuitously  false  definition  of  philosophy.  The  object  of  his 
attack  is  a  chimera  of  his  own  imagining.  Like  the  ^^  famoso 
Hidalgo"  of  Cervantes,  he  mounts  his  hobby  of  positive  sci- 
ence, puts  his  logical  lance  of  re-presentation  in  rest,  and  goes 
forth  as  a  mighty  and  valiant  cdbaUero^  to  do  stem  battle 
against  the  philosophers.  A  metaphysico-spirituaUatic  wind- 
mill soon  presents  itself  as  the  worthy  object  of  such  prowess. 

Our  logical  knight-errant,  our  new  Don  Quixote  of  positive- 
ism,  tilts  full  speed,  with  dreadful  stir  of  philosophic  duat,  at 
what  ? — mirabile  dictu  ! — at  "  table  turning."  "  There  is  dif- 
ficulty," he  says,  '^  in  selecting  a  suitable  illustration,  [of  the 
•characteristic  differences  between  the  metaphysical  and  scien- 

*  DiflcussionB,  etc.,  p.  644.    Second  London  Ec^tion. 
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tific  methods,]  because  if  an  iindiBputed  scientific  trath  be 
chosen,  the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  place  himself  at  the  met- 
aphysical point  of  view ;  whereas,  if  a  disputed  point  be  cho- 
sen, he  may  perhaps  himself  adopt  the  metaphysical  explana- 
tion, and  refnse  to  acknowledge  the  scientific  explanation. 
'Table  turning' escapes  both  objections.  The  mania  is  suffi- 
ciently recent  to  permit  our  vividly  realizing  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  theorists ;  and  the  error  is  sufficiently  exploded  to 
admit  of  being  treated  as  an  error."    (xvi.) 

Our  Hidalgo  is  willing,  then,  to  shiver  a  lance  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  we  will  witness  his  scientific  thrusts  at  the 
"  spirits.''  *' The  facts  comprised  in  the  phenomenon  of  ^table- 
taming '  are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented. Let  us,  however,  reserve  all  criticism,  and  fix  our 
attention  solely  on  the  phenomenon,  which,  expressed  in  rig- 
orous terms,  amounts  to  this : — ^the  table  turns ;  the  cause  of 
its  turning  unknown.  To  explain  this,  one  class  of  meta- 
physical minds  refer  it  to  the  agency  of  an  unseen  spirit." 
(xvii.)  Now,  precisely  what  he  attributes  to  metaphydoal 
minds  is  true  of  those  who  are  wholly  destitute  of  philosophic 
habits  of  thought  But  we  will  let  him  complete  his  explana- 
tion before  we  offer  objections.  ^'  Minds  of  another  class  gave 
another  explanation,  one  equally  [the  italics  are  ours]  meta- 
physical, although  its  advocates  scornfully  rejected  the  spirit- 
ual hypothesis.  They  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  electri- 
city. Connecting  this  supposed  electrical  manifestation  with 
some  other  facts  which  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  of  nervous 
action  being  identical  with  electricity,  they  had  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  electricity  streamed  from  the  tips  of  the 
fingers."  (xvii.)  It  is  quite  idle  to  attempt  any  formal  refuta- 
tion of  such  a  puerile  reversion  of  the  fact ;  but  we  will  briefly 
state  the  part  which  philosophy  plays  in  an  investigation  like 
the  one  here  indicated.  The  mind  declares,  cannot  help  de- 
claring that  the  phenomenon  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  the 
cause  must  be  adequate.  Further  than  ih\%phil(mphy  does 
not  go.  Witliont  this  metaphysical  basis  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  take  one  step  in  the  inductive  search  for  the  particu- 
lar  cause.    To  attribute  to  metaphysics,  which  deals  with  the 
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universal  and  necessarj,  the  blnnders  of  empirical  obserration, 
which  is  the  sp^ial  domain  of  the  physical  sciences,  is  to  the 
very  last  degree  weak  and  ridiculous.  Nothing  can  exceed 
his  marvelous  simplicity  when  he  adds,  immediately  after  the 
two  passages  quoted  above, — ^'  Each  of  these  explanations  was 
very  widely  accepted  by  the  general  ptMic,  although  few 
persons  of  any  reaaaning  power  accept  them."  The  ^^  general 
public  "  must  be  a  metaphysician,  then,  and  at  the  same  time 
destitute  of  "  reasoning  power." 

But  we  will  give  him  the  widest  liberty,  and  allow  him  to 
m^e  an  application  of  his  own  method  to  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  in  question.  "  Let  us  now  watch  the  scientific 
method.  The  point  sought  is  the  unknown  cause  of  the  table's 
movement.  To  reach  the  unknown  we  must  pass  through  the 
avenues  of  the  known;  we  must  not  attempt  to  reach  it 
through  the  unknown.  Is  there  any  known  fact  with  which  this 
movement  can  be  allied?  The  first  and  most  obvious  sug- 
gestion is,  that  the  table  was  pushed  by  the  hands  which 
rested  on  it  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  explan- 
ation, namely,  that  the  persons  declare  solemnly  they  did  noi 
push ;  and,  as  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  them.  Is  this  statement  of  any  value  ?  The 
whole  question  is  involved  in  it.  But  the  philosophical  mind  is 
very  little  affected  by  guarantees  of  respectability  in  matters 
implicating  sagacity  rather  than  integrity.  The  Frenchman 
assured  his  friend  that  the  earth  did  turn  round  the  sun,  and 
offered  his  parole  cThonneur  as  a  guarantee ;  but  in  the  deli- 
cate and  difficult  questions  of  science  paroles  cFkonneurh&Ye 
a  quite  inappreciable  weight.  We  may  set  aside  the  res- 
pectability of  the  witnesses,  and  with  full  confidence  in  their 
integrity,  estimate  the  real  value  of  their  assertion,  which 
amounts  to  this ;  they  were  fioi  conscious  of  pushing.  We  now 
see  that  the  fact,  which  was  imagined  to  be  simple,  namely, 
that  '  the  persons  did  not  push,'  turns  out  to  be  excessively 
dubious,  namely,  ^  they  were  not  conscious  of  pushing.'  If  we 
come  to  examine  such  a  case,  we  find  physiology  in  possession 
of  abundant  examples  of  muscular  action  accompanied  by  no 
distinct  consciousness,  and  some  of  these  example  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  unconscious  pushing,  which  may  have 
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tnrned  the  table ;  and  we  are  thus  satisfied  of  three  important 
points: — 1.  Pushing  is  an  adequate  cause,  and  will  serve  to 
explain  the  movement  of  the  table,  as  well  as  the  supposed 
spirit  or  electricity.  2.  Pushing  may  take  place  without  any 
distinct  consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  push.  8.  Ex- 
pectant attention  is  known  to  produce  such  a  state  of  the  mus- 
cles as  would  occasion  the  unconscious  pushing."  (xviii.) 

To  this  explanation  we  have  a  capital  [to  him]  objection  to 
make,m0;  it  is  no^  altogether  t^nmetaphysical.  He  sets  out  with 
the  implied  metaphysical  necessity — a  necessity  that  decap- 
itates him — of  regarding  a  given  phenomenon  as  the  effect  of 
an  adequate  cause.  So,  if  his  hypothesis  is  true,  he  is  pros- 
trated by  the  recoil  of  his  own  attack.  His  explanation  is  also 
illogical.  He  professes  to  seek  the  "  unknown  "  "  through  the 
avenues  of  the  knovmy^  by  a  positive  method.  In  this  in- 
stance, he  arrives  at  the  unknown  through  "  the  very  similar," 
and  a  "way  he.^  He  acknowledges  himself  that  his  hy- 
pothesis, although  "  strictly  scientific,"  although  "  it  has  ful- 
filled the  preliminary  conditions,"  "  may  not  he  true,^^  (xix.) 
Such  suicidal  blunders  could  be  made  only  by  one  who 
despises  metaphysics.  Positiveism,  like  dram-drinking,  must 
tell  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Lewes  even  flatly  contradicts  himself  within  the  limits 
of  his  Introduction,  and  that,  too,  in  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  discourse.  **  There  can  be  no  peril  in  averring 
that  philosophy  will  never  achieve  its  aimsy  because  those 
aims  lie  beyond  all  human  scope.  ...  To  aspire  to  the  knoiolr 
edge  of  more  thorn,  phenomena.  ...  is  to  aspire  to  transcend 
the  inexorable  limits  of  human  faculty."  (xii.)  "  The  object 
of  both  [science  and  philosophy]  is  the  harnie^^  namely:  afl^- 
plan(Uion  of  M  pheriom^na.  Their  characteristic  differences, 
therefore,  do  not  lie  in  the  thing  sought,  so  much  as  in  the 
meth^od  of  search."  (xv.)  "It  is  evident  that  philosophy, 
dealing  with  transcendental  ohjectSy^^  etc.  (xxvii.)  "The  vital 
and  fundamental  diflference  between  the  two  orders  of  specu- 
lation [philosophic  and  scientific]  does  not  lie  in  their  objects, 
but  in  iheir  methods.^^  (xxx.)  Nothing  more  exquisitely  an- 
ti-metaphysical could  have  been  produced  by  the  immortal 
Oargantua  himself,  who  studied  so  many  years  under  the 
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"great  sophisteiMioctor,"  Master  Tubal  Holophemee,  "and 
did  sometimes  prove  on  his  finger-ends  to  his  mother,  quod 
de  modis  aignijicandi  non  erat  seiewtia.^'^ 

But,  turning  aside  from  such  folly  and  contradictiou,  let  us 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  real  nature  of  philosophy.  Im- 
plicitly or  explicitly,  it  sets  out  with  a  faith, — ^faith  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  human  mind.  The  Author  of  our  being  has  given 
us  intelligence,  with  which  to  know  things  around  us  and 
within.  None  but  the  thorough-going  philosophic  skeptic  be- 
lieves that  our  intelligence  is  deceptive.  K  our  understand- 
ing cannot  be  trusted,  then,  indeed,  is  "  the  internal  voice  of 
our  Creator,"  like  Satan's,  "  false  from  the  beginning.*'  K 
mind  misleads  us,  like  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  then  surely 
may  every  son  of  Adam  lament  with  Narcissus, — 

**  nie  ego  soin  sensi,  sed  me  mea  fallit  imago." 

Tlie  philosopher,  starting  with  full  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
his  intellectual  nature,  believes  that  he  has  knowledge,  not 
merely  of  his  own  sensational  states,  but  also,  of  the  existence 
of  tilings,  as  consciousness  clearly  attests.  This  faith  in  rea- 
son is  common  to  all  philosophers.  Philosophy,  in  its  strict- 
est meaning,  is  the  thinking  of  thought,  a  science  of  this  hu- 
man mind  whose  veracity  is  an  object  of  belief.  When  mind 
is  turned  inward  upon  itself,  when  it  applies  itself  to  the  ob- 
servation of  its  own  powers,  when  it  searches  after  the  laws  of 
its  own  manifestations,  when  it  watches  itself  in  the  act  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  when  it  follows  itself  through  the  various 
operations  of  sensation,  perception,  reasoning,  doubting,  be- 
lieving, etc.,  then  the  work  of  philosophizing  has  been  serious- 
ly begun.  That  philosophy  should  at  once  be  achieved,  that  it 
should  leap  into  existence,  without  defect,  without  blemish, 
complete  and  divinely  beautiful,  like  Athene,  or  Wisdom,  from 
the  brain  of  Zeus,  or  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  no  man  could 
expect.  Every  science  has  been  a  growth  of  ages.  It  is  no 
more  wonderful  that  opinions  have  differed  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  philosophy,  than  that  they  have  differed  in  regard  to 
questions  of  chemistry.  The  chemist  is  certain  in  regard  to 
some  things ;  and  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  philosopher. 
The  earliest  cultivators  of  any  science  find  out  a  few  facts, 
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which  are  none  the  less  facts,  for  being  mingled  with  many 
errors.  When  a  science  is  more  fully  developed  and  fairly 
achieved,  then  a  wise  historical  retrospect  may  clearly  dis- 
criminate between  error  and  fact,  and  point  ont  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  decrease  of  the  former,  and  increase  of 
the  latter.  Philosophy,  the  most  diflScult  of  all  sciences,  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  first  to  be  established,  the  last 
to  be  perfected.  Scientific  investigation,  of  whatever  kind,> 
can  proceed  only  with  the  aid  of  intellectual  instrunxents  given 
by  philosophy.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  the 
simplest  physical  sciences,  the  mind  is  the  investigator ;  unless 
it  strictly  obey  laws  which  are  derived  solely  from  itself,  it 
will  arrive  at  nothing  or  error.  Without  the  Greek  metaphy- 
sicians and  the  schoolmen,  there  had  been  no  modern  science. 
Science  sometimes  shows  her  folly  and  ingratitude  by  ignoring 
her  super-sensual^  helper,  without  whose  aid  she  could  not 
even  know  that  a  phenomenon  must  have  a  cause,  and  would 
thus  loose  the  primary  stimulus  of  her  wonderful  activity. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficully  that  philosophy  has  to  en- 
counter is  the  imperfection  of  language.  In  metaphysics,  the 
thing  in  question  can  only  be  designated  by  words.  The 
chemist  not  only  says  alkali  and  acid,  but  he  also  places  the 
designated  substances  before  you,  so  that  yoM  may  see,  taste 
and  touch  them.  The  sensation,  perception,  idea,  etc.,  of  the 
philosopher,  can  be  made  known  to  you  only  through  the 
medium  of  language.  The  disagreements  of  philosophers 
might,  perhaps,  be  oftener  traced  to  difference  of  meaning  in 
the  terms  they  employ,  than  to  real  divergence  of  opinion.  It 
is  therefore  very  evident  that  any  one  undertaking  to  write  a 
history  of  philosophy,  should  be  able  to  trace  remarkable  nni- 

*  Eren  phyrical  science  is  not  science  of  matter,  bat  of  inpmbU  laws  that 
gOTem  matter.  No  law  finds  its  way  to  the  mind,  except  through  matter,  and  the 
sensations  produced  by  it ;  our  sensitiye  nature  touches  matter  alone  and  can  in 
no  way  reach  law.  If  hud,  with  its  mystery  of  intelligence,  reaches  through  sense 
and  matter  to  the  super-sensual  forces  of  the  world,  and,  if  it  does  not  know  the 
horn  of  their  existence,  it  knows  that  they  do  exist,  and  it  comprehends  some  of 
their  reUUons  to  us.  Who  can  touch,  taste,  hear  or  see  the  force  that  makes  the 
apple  fall?  Yet  we  belieye  in  its  existence,  because  we  believe  that  intelligence 
which  attests  its  existence  is  not  a  lie. 
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ties  of  thought  through  diveraities  of  phraseology ;  he  shoold 
be  able  to  look  through  the  terms  at  the  thing  indicated.  This 
Mr.  Lewes  fails  to  do : — ^falselj  defining  philosophy  to  be  a 
fruitless  search  after  rummenay  absurdly  imposing  upon  it  a 
method  of  seeking  the  unknown  through  the  unknown,  which 
be  illustrates  by  running  a^muck  among  the  defunct  ghosts  of 
"  table-turning,"  reducing  the  text  of  consciousness  to  phenom- 
enal materialistic  impressions,  building  up  perception  and  rea- 
soning out  of  sensations,  physiologically  construing  intellect 
into  a  functional  'ideation"  of  brain,  also,  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  historical  variations  of  philosophic  language,  he  under- 
takes to  report  systems  that  are  as  arrant  foolishness  to  him  as 
Newton's  Principia  would  be  to  a  Greenland  fisherman.  We 
have  already  proved  the  worthlessness, — to  use  a  mild  term, — 
of  his  principles,  the  worthlessness  of  his  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  others ;  let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  his  value 
as  a  mere  reporter. 

Yol.  I  opens  of  itself,  at  p.  151.  ^^The  aim  and  purpose  of 
Socrates  was  confessedly  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  contem- 
plating the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  fix  it  on  its  own  phe- 
nomena :  truth  was  to  be  sought  by  looking  inwards,  not  by 
looking  outwards."  Socrates,  like  a  true  philosopher,  interro- 
gated consciousness ;  by  looking  inwards  he  sought  ethiealj  in- 
teUecttuil  truth,  which  he  surely  could  not  find  by  looking  out- 
wards, for  the  external  world  can  only  afford  physical  truth, 
BO  to  speak.  ^<  The  aim  and  purpose  of  Bacon's  philosophy 
was  the  reverse  of  this ;  he  exhorted  men  to  the  observation 
and  interpretation  of  nature,  and  energetically  denounced  all 
attempts  to  discover  the  operations  of  mind."  (Ibid.)  We  re- 
collect well  that  Bacon  somewhere  says,  ^*  Those  sciences  are 
not  to  he  regarded  as  useleesy  which,  considered  in  themselves, 
are  valueless,  if  they  sharpen  the  mind  and  reduce  it  to  order." 
A  little  farther  down  the  page,  we  read:  "Tlie  triviality  of 
the  method  [of  Socrates]  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the  quibbles 
to  which  it  furnishes  support  in  Plato;  it  may  be  seen  also  in 
the  argument  used  by  Aristippus  to  justify  his  living  with 
the  courtesan,  Lois.  *  Do  you  think,  Diogenes,  that  tiiere  is 
anything  odd  in  inhabiting  a  house  that  others  have  inhabited 
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before  yon !  No.  Or  sailing  in  a  ship  in  which  many  men 
have  sailed  before  you  t  No.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  then, 
there  is  nothing  odd  in  living  with  a  woman,  whom  men  have 
lived  with  before.'  This  quibble  is  a  legitimate  Socratic  in- 
doction ;  and  it  was  made  by  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  It  is  only  a 
parody  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  proved  that  to  in- 
flict injustice  is  more  painful  than  to  suflEer  it."  (151-2.)  Soc- 
rates, '^  by  looking  inwards,"  read  in  his  moral  consciousness, 
the  sublime  fact,  that  ^^  to  inflict  injustice  "  wounds  the  soul, 
and  thus  causes  an  inmost  vital  pain,  much  harder  to  be  borne 
than  any  outward  pain,  caused  by  an  injustice  which  another 
inflicts  upon  us.  He  said  to  the  Athenians,  who  bad  just  con- 
demned him  to  drink  the  hemlock :  ^'  Chiilt  is  swifter  than 
death,  and  runs  faster."  To  call  the  argument  used  by  Aris- 
tippus  to  prove  that  there  is  no  oddity  in  living  with  a  courte- 
san, "  only  9^  parody,  of  the  argumerUs  by  which  it  was  proved 
that  to  inflict  injustice  is  more  painful  than  to  sufier  it,"  is 
something  more  than  a  blunder,  it  is  an  offense. 

On  the  next  page,  our  eye  catches  the  following :  '^  He  [Soc- 
rates] believed  that  reason  was  pregnant  with  truths,  and  only 
needed  an  accoucheur.  An  accoucheur  he  announced  himself ; 
his  main  instruments  were  deflnitions.  By  definition  he  en- 
abled the  thinker  to  separate  the  particular  thought  he  wished 
to  express,  from  the  myriad  of  other  thoughts  which  clouded 
it  By  definition  he  enabled  a  man  to  contemplate  the  essence 
of  a  thing,  because  he  admitted  nothing  which  was  not  essetv- 
Hal  into  the  definition."  (p.  158.)  The  italics  are  ours.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  enable  any  one  to  see  that  Mr.  Lewes 
here  gives  a  wretched  philosophic  pun  for  sound  argument. 
Just  as  though  a  definition  composed  only  of  elements  essen- 
tial  to  it  were  necessarily  a  definition  of  essence.  *^  The  radi- 
cal mistake  here  is,"  he  continues,  '^  the  confusion  between 
definitions  of  names  and  definitions  of  things."  Of  course, 
for  him,  all  definitions,  except  of  material  phenomena,  must  be 
definitions  of  names.  ^^  We  have  more  than  once  commented 
on  the  natural  tendency  of  the  early  thinkers  to  mistake  dis- 
tinctions in  words  for  distinctions  in  things.  We  have  now 
to  signalize  in  tlie  history  of  speculation,  the  reduction  of  this 
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tendency  to  a  BTsteniatic  formula.  Names  henceforth  have 
the  force  of  things.  A  correct  definition  is  held  to  be  a  true 
description  of  the  things  per  se :  the  explanationa  of  terms 
as  equivalent  to  the  eosplanation  rf  thingSj  and  the  exhiU- 
turn  of  the  nature  of  anything  in  a  definition  as  equiva- 
lent to  our  actual  analyns  of  it  in  a  lahortUan/y  are  the  cen- 
tral errors  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy." 
(154.)  His  commentary,  then,  upon  the  two  great  thinkers  of 
antiquity,  is,  in  a  double  sense : — words,  words,  words,  nothing 
but  words  t  It  is  not  true  that  Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle, 
attempted  to  define  things  per  se,  or  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
Aristotle  says  : — ^^  Matter  is  incognizable  absolutely  or  in 
itself."  (Metaphysics;  L.  vii,  c.  10.)  "The  intellect  knows 
itself  only  in  knowing  its  objects.^'  (De  Anima,  L.  iii,  c  5.) 
See  Plato's  Theaetetus,  andTlmaeus,  passim.  Mr.  Lewes's  la- 
ment that  '^  these  errors  continue  to  flourish  in  all  the  meta- 
physical systems  of  the  present  day,"  is  wholly  gratuitous. 
What  "  analysis  in  a  laboratory,"  think  you,  could  be  made  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  ?  The  senses  cannot  reach  it ;  it  can- 
not be  tasted,  touched,  felt,  or  heard,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  real 
to  keep  the  worlds  humming  evermore.  Is  Newton's  definition 
of  it  a  definition  of  a  mere  name  t  Does  a  definition  of  it  nec- 
essarily imply  an  attempt  to  describe  it  per  ee^  to  make  known 
what  it  is  in  itself  t  Is  Socrates's  definition  of  justice,  or  Plato's 
of  beauty,  or  Aristotle's  of  a  law  of  mind,  a  mere  definition  of 
a  name  ?  Are  justice,  beauty,  and  mind,  empty  words  ?  Does 
a  philosopher  in  defining  them  propose  to  give  a  ^^  true  descrip- 
tion" of  them  per  se^  as  they  are  in  themselves  ?  Indeed  all 
metaphysical  discussion  is  for  Mr.  Lewes  mere  logomachy^  as 
he  confesses  ad  nauseam. 

The  book  opens  at  Plato.  We  read  over  agam  the  chapter 
on  "  Plato's  Ideal  Theory."  It  closes  as  follows : — ^**The  phe- 
nomena which  constitute  what  we  perceive  of  the  world,  [i.  e. 
the  world  of  sense]  are  but  the  resemblances  of  matter  to  ideas. 
In  other  words,  ideas  are  the  forms  of  which  material  things 
are  copies ;  the  noumena^  of  which  all  that  we  perceive  are  the 
appearances  [phenomena.]  But  we  must  not  suppose  these 
copies  to  be  exact ;  they  do  not  at  all  participate  in  the  natnre 
of  their  models ;  they  do  not  even  represent  them,  otherwise 
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than  in  a  superficial  manner.    Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  that  ideas  do  not  resemble  things ;  the  man 
does  not  resemble  his  portrait,  although  the  portrait  may  be  a 
tolerable  resemblance  of  him ;  a  resemblance  of  his  aspect,  not 
of  his  nature.    If,  then,  ideas  as  they  exist  realized  in  nature, 
do  not  accurately  resemble  the  ideas  as  they  exist  jp^  se^  i,  e. 
if  the  phenomena  are  not  exact  copies  of  the  noumenaj  how  are 
we  ever  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  ideas  and  of  truth  I"  (p.  216.) 
The  serious  student  of  Plato  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  Mr.  Lewes 
has  not  even  learned  the  difference  between  the  Platonic  ffnoe- 
,  tie  recuons  and  the  Platonic  ideas.     At  the  risk  of  not  being 
comprehended  by  any  but  students  of  philosophy,  we  will  at- 
tempt, in  language  as  simple  as  we  can  command,  to  explain 
this  difference.    In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  what  are  the  gnas- 
tic  reasons  (XJyoi  yvtRTTixoi)  t  In  order  to  answer  the  question  we 
must  explain  the  Platonic  theory  of  perception.    How  does  a 
Platonist  perceive  an  object  ?  Not  like  Democritus  or  Epicurus, 
by  means  of  an  image  emanating  from  the  object.    For  the 
Platonist, forms  (8i4«Xa),  gnostic  reasons (Xrfyoi  7V(w<rTixoi)  of  objects, 
pre-^xist  latent  in  the  soul.    Now  when  an  external  object 
impresses  the  senses,  that  impression  itself  (Ifi^^oufi^,  cdt^o^,  x»vt}(fi() 
does  not  awaken  the  form,  gnostic  reason,  in  the  soul ;  but  the 
mind  itself,  upon  the  occcuion  of  that  impression,  by  its  (the 
mind's)  own  impassive  force,  calls  the  latent  image  into  life, 
making  it  a  vital  image,  (^owixov  eTSog.)   Such  is  Plato's  theory  of 
sensible  perception.    His  gnostic  forms,  or,  to  fully  translate 
his  phrase,  his  cognitive  reasons,  are  always  used  by  him  for  the 
shadowy  images  of  the  sensible  world.    (See  Theaetetus,  pas- 
sim.)   According  to  Plato  the  sensible  world  is  comparatively 
unreal ;  it  is  the  materialistic  shadow  of  an  underlying  world 
of  immaterial  reality.    The  world  of  matter  flows  from  form 
to  form,  while  the  inieUtgihle  world  is  abiding.    Thought  is 
more  ancient  than  the  hills,  virtue  older  than  the  hoary  seas. 
Geometry  is  a  true  science,  not  a  science  of  mere  names,  even 
were  there  no  visible  lines  in  existence.    The  immaterial,  invis- 
ible, intelligible  world  governs  and  gives  form  to  the  material, 
viaible,  passive  world.    Now  Plato  always  uses  the  word  idea 
to  designate  the  real  forms  of  the  permanent,  archetypal,  noe- 
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tic,  intelligible  world,  as  distingaisbed  from,  and  infinitely 
above,  the  phenomenal,  traneitory,  ectjpal  world.  Thus  have 
we  briefly  indicated  the  region  of  ideas  in  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  a  seriooB  study  of  Plato,  is 
to  ascertain  the  world-wide  difference  between  ChumUe  famu 
and  ide(M.  The  difference  is  as  great  as  that  between  matter 
and  mind,  sense  and  spirit,  body  and  sonl,  the  world  and  God. 
This  distinction,  which  lies  at  the  very  roots  of  Plato's  system, 
Mr.  Lewes  shows  no  evidence  of  having  ever  heard  of.  He  is 
unsteady  even  upon  his  own  low  ground.  In  our  quotation 
above  we  notice  the  phrase, — ^'  Ideas  as  they  exist  reoMeed  in 
Nature,"  etc.  Not  a  dozen  pages  farther  on  we  find  the  fol* 
lowing, — *'  As  the  phenomena  of  matter  are  but  copies  of  ideas 
[not,  as  some  suppose,  their  bodily  realizaUm]^^^  etc.  (p.  223.) 
A  man  who  has  a  clear  conception  of  his  subject,  and  is  govern- 
ed by  mental  integrity,  does  not  contradict  himself  upon  a  vital 
point 

Turning  on  to  Aristotle,  we  find  the  following  luminous  ex- 
position of  the  great  Stagirite's  logic :  '^  Logic  is  the  science  of 
affirmation ;  affirmation  is  the  active  operation  of  the  mind 
on  that  which  sensation  has  presented  to  it ;  in  other  words, 
affirmation  is  thought  Affirmation  may  be  true  or  false: 
there  can  be  no  falsehood  in  sensation.  K  you  have  a  sensa- 
tion of  an  object,  it  must  be  a  true  sensation ;  but  you  may  af- 
firm something  false  of  it.  Every  single  thought  is  true,  but 
when  you  connect  two  thoughts  together,  that  is,  when  you 
affirm  something  of  another  thing,  you  may  affirm  that  which 
is  false.  Everything,  therefore,  that  you  think  about,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  proposition ;  in  fact,  thoughts  are  a  series  of  prop- 
ositions. To  understand  the  whole  nature  of  propositions — ^to 
understand  the  whole  art  of  thinking, — ^is  the  province  of 
logic. 

'^  By  a  very  natural  confusion,  Aristotle,  thus  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  language,  was  le(f  to  maintain  tMit  truth  or 
falsehood  did  not  depend  upon  things,  but  upon  words,  or  ratli- 
er  upon  combinations  of  words — ^upon  propositions."  (258.) 
We  submit  to  any  one  who  has  read  even  a  translation  of  a 
single  treatise  of  Aristotle,  whether  a  historian  of  philosophy. 
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who  makes  the  greatest  thinker  of  antiquity  '' maintain  that 
truih  orfaUehaod  does  not  depend  upon  thmjfs^  but  upon  words j^ 
is  entitled  to  any  credit  as  an  expositor  of  his  system.    The 
''  very  natural  confusion  "  is  wholly  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lewes. 
The  book  opens  again  at  p.  269.    ^^The  stronghold  o^  skep- 
ticism is  impregnable.    It  is  this :  ^there  is  no  oriterion  of 
troth.    After  Plato  had  developed  his  ideal  theory,  Aristotle 
crashed  it  by  proving  it  to  be  purely  euifectiive.    But  then  the 
theory  of  denoonstration,  which  Aristotle  placed  in  its  stead, 
was  not  that  equally  subjectvoe  f    What  was  this  boasted  log^ 
ic,  but  the  systematic  arrangement  of  ideas  obtained  originally 
through  sense  I    According  to  Aristotle,  knowledge  could  only 
be  a  knowledge  of  phenomena ;  although  he  too  wished  to 
make  out  a  science  of  causes."    (p.  269.)    We  here  have  as 
many  blunders  as  sentences,  besides  two  self-contradictions. 
The  stron^old  of  skepticism  is  not  impregnable. — There  is  a 
criterion  of  truth.    It  is,  as  we  have  already  said^  the  integri- 
ty of  the  mind  itself.    If  oar  intelligence  is  deceptive,  then  its 
Author  is  a  deceiver.    Besides,  as  has  been  shown  a  thousand 
times,  the  skeptic's  doubt  is  suicidid.* — ^It  is  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion whether  Aristotle  crushed  Plato's  ideal  theory. — ^Aristo- 
tle's theory  of  demonstration  was  not  equaUy  subjective.   The 
declaration  that  Aristotle  crushed  Plato  with  demonstration, 
and  that  the  demonstration  of  Aristotle  was  itself  false,  involves 
the  declaration  that  Plato  himself  remained  intact ;  unless,  in 
the  positive  philosophy,  two  negatives  do  not  destroy  each  oth- 
er.— To  call  the  logic  of  Aristotle  ^'  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  obtained  origmuU/y  through  sense^'*  is  to  make 
a  triple  blunder  in  one  sentence ;  to  wholly  mistake  the  char- 
acter of  his  logic ;  to  introduce  inextricable  historic  conf  nsion  by 
thus  using  the  word  idea  in  its  post-Lockian  signification ;  and 
to  turn  the  rational  Stagirite,  whose  demonstration  has  just 
been  emphatically  pronounced  nd^'eo^uie,  out  of  antiquity  into 
the  school  of  Oondillac.    Finally,  ^^aecarding  to  AristoUe^ 

*  Just  foqr]»fM  fiulher  on,  Mr.  Lewes  hiinaelf  quotoe  the  foUowing  from  the 
skeptics :  '*  We  usert  noUung^^^no,  not  eTen  that  we  eeeert  nothing.**  Sarelj 
the  efeeptie^  stronghold  is  impreffnabkU 

VOL.   XVI.  86 
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knowledge  could  only  be  a  knowledge  of  pJienomevta  ;  althon^ 
he  too  wished  to  make  oat  a  science  of  causes."  Aristotle, 
then,  vnshed  to  do  something  that  he  knew  andd  not  he  doM^ 
or  Mn  Lewes  contradicts  himself.* 

In  yiew  of  such  blunders,  with  which  his  book  abounds,  we 
cannot  help  regarding  as  mournfully  comic  his  touching  lament 
over  the  failure  of  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity.  ^'  The 
spectacle  of  human  failure,  especially  on  so  gigantic  a  scale, 
cannot  be  without  some  pain.  So  many  hopes  thwarted,  so 
many  great  intellects  wandering  in  error,  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  without  sadness.  But  it  bears  a  lesson  which  we  hope  thoee 
who  have  followed  us  thus  far,  will  not  fail  to  read :  a  lesson 
on  the  vanity  of  philosophy ;  a  lesson  which  almost  amounts 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the  human  mind  ever 
compassing  those  exalted  objects  which  its  speculative  ingenu- 
ity suggests  as  worthy  of  its  pursuit."  (337.)  His  magnani- 
mous bosom  heaves  with  pity  for  the  great  intellectual  heroes 
fallen  beneath  the  terrible  blade  of  his  re>presentative  logic, 
but  the  sacred  need  of  showing  the  vanity  of  philosophy  de- 
mands a  stern  spirit,  that  must  not  be  overcome  by  any  of  the 
weaknesses  of  mere  humanity.  But  the  end  is  not  yet  With 
only  Anaxagoitis  and  Democritus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  slain,  his  victory  is  not  complete.  ^^Once 
more  we  are  to  witness  the  mighty  struggle  and  the  sad  defeat; 
once  more  we  are  to  watch  the  progress  tod  development  of 
that  vast  but  ineffectual  attempt  which  the  sublime  audacity  of 
man  has  for  centuries  renewed.  Great  intellects  and  great 
hopes  are  once  more  to  be  reviewed ;  and  the  traces  noted 
which  they  have  left  upon  that  desert  whose  only  resem- 
blance of  vegetation  is  a  mirage, — the  desert  without  finit, 
without  flower,  without  habitation:  arid,  trackless  and 
silent,  but'  vast,  terrible  and  fascinating."  (389.)  Apollo  is 
about  to  bend  his  terrible  bow  of  positi  veism,  and  let  fly  the  ar- 
rows of  science,  and  we  shall  soon  see  Descartes  the  intrepid, 

*  "  In  composition,  Oomte  tayi  he  hu  constantl j  reraarked  fStiMX^xpnammfir^- 
'Ced^k  e<meept%€m\X\it  italici  ar«  oun,]  for  a  few  sentences,  and  is  meanwhile  direei- 
ed  b  J  a  sort  of  prwinon  of  their  eyentual  harmony.**  [Gomte*s  Philosophj  of 
the  Sciences.    Bj  O.  H.  Lewes,    p.  228.] 
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Leibnitz  the  mighty,  Spiooza  the  divine,  Eant  the  inexorable, 
Hegel  the  awful,  Locke  the  magnanimous,  Seid  the  Korthem 
giant,  Cousin  the  graceful,  and  many  other  doomed  metaphys- 
ical heroes,  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

We  will  no  longer  open  the  book  at  random,  in  search  of  any 
errors  that  may  present  themselyes  by  the  way ;  but  we  will 
purposely  turn  to  some  of  those  chapters  in  which  the  author 
has  attempted  an  exposition  of  the  sjrstems  that  have  made 
epochs  in  modem  philosophy.  Let  us  see,  in  the  first  place, 
how  he  will  dispose  of  Descartes. 

The  point  of  departure  in  Cartesianism  is  the  mental  im- 
possibility  of  thoroughgoing  doubt.  Man  cannot  doubt  that 
he  doubts ;  to  doubt,  then,  is  to  think ;  thought  cannot  annihi- 
late itself ;  therefore,  so  far  forth  as  man  thinks,  he  exists. 
In  consciousness  thought  is  attested  ;  consequently  from  con- 
eciousness  man  must  set  out  on  the  journey  of  philosophic  in- 
Yestigation.  CoffHo,  ergo  sum^  L  e.j  I  exist  so  far  forth  as  I 
think.  Mr.  Lewes  proceeds  tolerably  steady  thus  far,  but  the 
next  link  escapes  him.  What  is  the  primary  character  of 
thought  ?  Descartes  answered — immateriality.  I  exist,  in  so 
far  as  I  think ;  thought  is  immaterial,  is  in  no  way  cogniza- 
ble by  the  senses,  therefore  I,  the  thinking  being,  am,  so  far 
forth  as  thinker,  immaterial,  spiritual,  in  a  word  I  am  a  soul. 
I  am  concious  of  myself  as  a  thinker,  as  an  immaterial  mind, 
as  a  soul ;  but  I  find  myself  limited,  finite,  weak,  etc.  Kow 
consciousness,  whose  veracity  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
impossibility  of  doubting,  clearly  attests  as  a  correlative  of  the 
idea  of  the  limited,  of  the  finite  mind,  the  idea  of  the  unlimit- 
ed, of  the  infinite  mind,  of  God.  This  third  link  Mr.  Lewes 
partially  apprehends,  but  when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  Car- 
teeian  doctrine  of  perception,  which  is  the  cardinal  point  in 
the  system,  he  wanders  in  the  midst  of  his  own  fancies,  and 
shows  himself  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  Descartes's  theory. 
Thought  finite  and  thought  infinite,  self  and  God,  once  estab- 
lished upoil  mental  impotence  to  doubt,  the  next  step  was  to 
pass  from  the  world  within  to  the  world  without.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  mind  to  know  aught  but  itself,  says  Descartes.  There 
is  no  possible  connection  between  spirit  and  matter.    How 
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shall  we  know  things  then  t  In  OarteBianism,  conscioosneeB 
does  not  ^^  embrace  both  objective  and  sabjectiTey"  as  Mr. 
Lewes  says ;  mind  can  only  be  consoions  of  itself ;.  the  inter- 
conrse  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  of  mind  and  body,  can  ohhi 
iakiplaoe  wperwUfwrMy^  ly  the  canoaurse  of  DeU/y.  When 
onr  anthor  makes  Des<»rtes  claim  a  knowledge  of  external 
things  npon  the  gronnd  of  immediate  consciousness,  he  not 
only  completely  errs,  but  implicitly  attributes  to  the  founder 
of  modem  philosophy  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  its  latest 
development. 

Mr.  Lewes,  with  his  genius  for  inconsistency,  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied with  giving  but  one  basis  to  the  doctrine  of  Descartes. 
^The  fact  remains  that  innate  ideas  form  the  necenarj  ground- 
work of  the  Oartesian  doctrine."  Besides  the  self-contradie» 
tdon  of  making  first  one  thing  and  then  another  the  fonndati<m 
of  a  doctrine,  he  is  quite  mistaken  about  finding  innate  ideas 
at  all  in  Descartes's  system.  As  we  have  already  said,  he  is 
unable  to  read  tMngs  through  words^  in  metaphysical  specular 
tion.  He  has  found  the  word,  says  he  could  find  it  fifty  times, 
and  with  it  triumphs  over  Dugald  Stewart.  That  he  is  un- 
able to  read  the  Cartesian  meaning  through  the  Cartesian 
language,  is  quite  evident  from  the  fiu^t  of  his  interpretiBg 
"  innate  ideas  "  by  ^^  ideas  independent  qf  eaoperienoe^^^  whi(^ 
he  makes  the  fundamental  question  of  modem  philosophy.  It 
has  been  nowhere  claimed  that  we  have  ideas  independent  of 
experienee.  The  opponents  of  sensualism,  with  singular  una- 
nimity, give  to  ideas  of  experience  the  precedence  in  the  chnh 
ndogical  order.  They  all  declare  that,  vnithoui  experience^ 
we  never  should  have  even  those  universal  and  necessary  truths 
which  are  above  and  beyond  experience,  but  are  conceived 
only  upon  the  oceaeion  of  experience.  This  distinction,  with 
which  every  student  of  modem  philosophy  is  familiar,  Hr. 
Lewes,  either  ignorantly  or  disii^nuously,  evades.  Bamil- 
ton  beautifully  says,  '^  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  he  [Descar- 
tes] and  Locke  expressed  themselves  with  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  Scotus,  their  opinions  on  this  subject  [that  of  innate 
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ideas]  would  have  been  found  ooinoident  with  each  other  and 
with  truth."* 

It  is  quite  useless  to  discues  with  Mr.  Lewes  any  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Locke.  ^^That  men 
should  misrepresent  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  or  Hume,  is  intelligible 
enough ;  men  are  frightened,  and  in  their  terr(»*  exaggerate 
and  distort  what  thej  see.  [It  takes  him  to  face  the  metaphysi- 
cal  Titans.]  That  they  should  misrepresent  Eant,  Fichte,  or 
Hegel,  is  also  intelligible ;  the  remoteness  of  the  speculations, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  language  are  sufficient  excuses.  [For- 
tunate we  are  that  at  length  comes  the  genius  to  master  such 
difficulttes!]  But  that  they  should  misrepresent  Locke,  is 
wholly  inexcusable.  He  was  neither  an  audacious  speculator, 
nor  a  cloudy  writer.  His  fault  was  that  he  spoke  plainly  and 
honestly."  (288.)  No  one  has  ever  doubted  Locke's  honestfr. 
No  historian  of  philosophy  has  misrepresented  him,  except  Mr. 
Lewes.  ^^  In  his  T/mguagty^  says  Hamilton,  ^'  Locke  is,  of  all 
philosophers,  the  most  figurative,  ambiguous,  vacillating,  and 
even  contradictory ;  as  has  been  noticed  by  Beid,  and  Stewart, 
and  Brown  himself;  indeed,  we  believe  by  every  author  who 
has  had  occasion  to  comment  on  this  philosopher.  The  opin- 
ions of  such  a  writer  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  from 
isolated  and  casual  expressions,  which  themselves  require  to 
be  interpreted  on  the  general  analogy  of  his  system."!  Our 
author,  however,  has  not  gone  on  a  single  page  before  he  says 
himself  that  Locke's  language  is  ^  occasionally  loose  and  wa- 
vering," and  that  ^^he  must  not  be  taken  literally."  Mr. 
Lewes  thinks  that  Cousin's  famous  examination  of  Locke  is 
'^  very  unfair  and  extremely  shallow,"  that  the  tfrguments  of 
ihe  great  eclectic  are  ^  utterly  trivial," — ^as  no  doubt  they  are 
to  him.  He  himself  finds  in  Locke  the  t^ord  refiection,  and 
drags  it  forth  in  childish  triumph,  as  though  he  had  found  the 
thing  which  the  misrepresenting  crew  of  rational  philosophers 
assert  not  to  be  there. 

At  page  58S,  we  find  the  following  foot-note:  <<Dr.  Reid 
conjectures  that  ^  Locke  had  a  glimpse  of  the  system  which 

*  PhiloMphy  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  etc.,  p.  119.     f  Diaouasions,  eie.,  p^  78. 
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Berkeley  afterwards  advanced,  though  he  thought  proper  to 
suppress  it  within  his  own  breast.'  Not  to  suppress  it,  but  to 
disdain  it."  We  will  unfold  this  brief  passage,  and  let  it  show 
our  author's  characteristic  ignorance  of  the  history  of  opinions 
and  presumption  in  judgment  It  is  very  evident  that  he  does 
not  know  to  what  words  of  Locke*  reference  is  made,  or  he 
would  not  have  used  the  term  disdain.  The  allusionf  is  not  to 
Berkeley,  as  Beid  supposed,  nor  to  Boecovich,  as  Stewart 
thought,  but  to  a  possible  explanation  of  the  creation  of  mat- 
ter given  by  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  in  conversation  j:  with  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Locke.  Mr.  Lewes,  ignorant  of  the  whole 
arcanum,  sees  no  difficulty  in  attributing  to  Locke  a  clear  fore- 
sight§  of  the  possible  consequences  of  his  own  doctrine  as  de- 
veloped by  Berkeley,  and  quite  regardless  of  what  the  fnctB 
may  be,  settles  a  curious  question  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
by  a  pert  little  epignun. 

Leibnitz,  one  of  the  few  very  great  philosophers,  is  easily 
disposed  of.  "  Leibnitz  has  a  great  reputation  in  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  but  the  nature  of  this  work  forbids  our  en- 
tering into  any  detailed  examination  of  his  claims,  inasmuch 
as  he  introduced  no  new  ideas,  no  new  extension  of  old 
methods.  All  that  can  here  be  done  is  to  indicate  the  line  of 
opposition  which  he  took  with  respect  to  Locke's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  knowledge."  (541.)  A  few  sentences  are  enough  to 
settle  the  question  in  favor  of  Locke.  How  clearly  and  fully 
Mr.  Lewes  comprehends  the  real  point  at  issue  between  the 

*  The  paasage  m»j  be  found,  B.  iv.  c.  10. 

f  See  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  etc.,  p.  808,  for  a  fnller  explanation 
of  this  corioiia  matter. 

t  The  eonversation  was  reported  by  Newton  himself  to  M.  Goste,  the  traBdator 
of  Locke's  Bssay.  To  the  passage  of  Looke  there  is  appended  a  note  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  Coste*a  translation,  which  reyeals  the  whole  mystery.  We  do  not  cen- 
sure Mr.  Lewes  for  not  finding  that  note ;  but  we  do  censure  liim  for  his  igno- 
rance of  Hamilton's  explanation  of  it,  already  many  years  published  in  England. 
We  especiaOy  censure  him  for  pronouncing  an  absurd,  dogmatie  Judgment^  sot 
lOnly  without  knowledge,  but  also  in  direct  Tiolation  of  the  wh^rfe  tone  snddianc- 
iter  of  Locke,  whom  he  professes  to  understand. 

§  He  also  makes  Locke  foresee  the  skeptical  consequences  of  his  system,  and 
regard  them  as  frivolous!  t    (p.  688.) 
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great  Teutonic  rationaliBt  and  the  great  Anglofiaxon  Bensnal- 
ist,  will  appear  from  the  two  following  passages,  in  which  he 
flatly  contradicts  himself,  although  thej  are  little  more  than 
a  dozen  lines  apart:  ^^  That  the  senses  alone  conld  not  furnish 
us  with  anj  general  truth,  he  [Locke]  taught  as  expressly  as 
Leibnitz  did ;  but  this  in  no  way  affects  his  system,  for  he  did 
not  build  his  system  upon  the  senses  dUme.^^  (548.)  ^^  Leibnitz 
here  assumes  tibe  very  point  at  issue ;  assumes  diat  the  mind 
has  innate  ideas  which  the  senses  oarvnot  convey  to  it;  and 
this  assumption  he  supposes  to  be  contained  in  Locke's  words. 
Locke  iAM^i  precieely  the  oov^aryP  (544.) 

Let  us  see  what  he  will  make  of  Berkeley's  idealism.  ^^  All 
the  world  has  heard  of  Berkeley's  ideaUsm,  and  innumerable 
'coxcombs'  have  yanquished  it  ^  with  a  grin.'  Eidiculehas 
not  been  sparing — ^argumtot  has  not  been  wanting.  Idealism 
has  been  laughed  at,  written  at,  talked  at,  shrieked  at.  That 
it  has  been  understood  is  not  so  apparent."  (549.)  He  ap- 
proaches the  tough  question  of  absolute  idealism  with  lids 
usual  modesty.  In  as  few  words  as  possible  we  will  endeavor 
to  state  the  real  theory  of  Berkeley.  According  to  the  preva- 
lent doctrine  of  his  time,  the  only  perception  of  external 
objects  is  through  representative  ideas.  What  we  immedi- 
ately perceive  is  not  the  outward  thing,  but  an  image,  an  idea, 
that  is  somehow  a  copy,  a  representation  of  the  object.  Berke- 
ley denied  the  representative  character  of  ideas.  We  per- 
ceive ideas,  and  beyond  them  we  perceive  nothing.  The  only 
external  world,  then,  is  that  of  ideas.  Things  exist  not, 
except  in  the  mind.  ^^  As  to  what  is  said  about  the  existence 
of  unthinking  things,"  he  says,  ^^  without  any  relation  to  their 
being  perceived,  that  is  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their 
esse  S%per<Api;  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  have  any  exist- 
ence out  qf  the  minds  or  thinking  things  which  percei^ve  ihemP 
^^  And  what,  I  pray  you,  do  we  perceive  iesides  our  awn  ideas 
and  sensations  r^  ^^In  a  word,  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and 
furniture  of  earth — ^all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  world — have  not  any  suisistance  witiunat  a  mind  ; 
their  esse  is  to  be  perceived  or  known,  and  consequently,  so 
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long  as  thej  are  not  actnallj  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist 
in  mj  mind,  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  thej  must 
either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  €f 
some  eternal  spirit/'  ^^  When  we  do  onr  utmost  to  conceiTs 
the  existence  of  external  bodies,  we  are  all  the  while  only  con- 
templating onr  own  ideas."  (Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
S,  6,  8,  22, 28.)  This  idealism  of  Berkeley  is  only  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  sensualism.  He  himself  clearly  expresses  it: 
^^  I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of  seme  can  be  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  anything  which  is  not  peroohsd  hy  HiMe.^^ 

Let  us  now  hear  what  Mr.  Lewes  has  to  say.  ^^When  Berkeley 
denied  the  existence  of  matter,  he  meant  by  ^  matter,'  that  un- 
known mAdratumj  the  existence  of  which  Locke  had  dedaied 
a  necessary  inference  from  our  knowledge  of  qualities,  but  the 
natnre  of  which  must  ever  be  altogether  hidden  from  us.  Phi- 
losophers had  assumed  the  existence  of  substance,  i.  tf.,  of  a 
noumenon  lying  underneath  tXlphenoTnena — a  substratum  sup- 
porting all  qualities — a  something  in  which  all  accidents  in- 
here. This  unknown  substance,  Berkeley  rejects.  It  is  a  mere 
abstraction,  he  says.  If  it  is  unknown,  unknowable,  it  is  a 
figment,  and  I  will  none  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  figment  worse  than 
useless ;  it  is  pernicious,  as  the  basis  of  all  atheism.  If  by 
matter  you  understand  that  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and 
touched,  then  I  say  matter  exists.  I  am  as  firm  a  believer  in 
its  existence  as  any  one  can  be,  and  herein  I  agree  with  Ihe 
vulgar."  (549.)  We  are  aware  that  the  language  is  ambiguous ; 
but  its  most  obvious  meaning  exactly  reverses  the  theory  of 
Berkeley.  But  one  of  two  things : — either  the  meaning  of 
Berkeley  is  reversed,  or  there  is  no  agreement  established  be- 
tween him  and  the  vulgar.  "  If  by  matter  you  understand 
thai  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  touched,  then  I  say  matter  ex- 
ists." The  sentence  may  be  construed  thus ;— lliat  which  is 
seen  is  my  own  seeing,  that  which  is  felt  is  my  own  feeling, 
that  which  is  tasted  is  my  own  taste,  that  which  is  touched  is 
my  own  touch ;  outside  of  me  there  is  nothing.  If  that  is  what 
Mr.  Lewes  means,  then  he  has  not  reversed  Berkeley's  doc- 
trine, but  he  has  fslsely  called  it  the  belief  of  the  vulgar.  All 
the  vulgar  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  of  something  et^* 
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nal  to  themselyes,  but  also  in  the  knowledge  of  its  existence. 
The  existence  of  something  external  to  oorselves  implies  the 
same  sabstratnm,  substance,  etc.,  which  Mr.  Lewes  makes  the 
vnlgar  as  well  as  the  absolute  idealist  reject.  The  fact  is 
Berkeley  contradicted  himself  by  claiming  the  vulgar  as  of  his 
opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  arguing  against  them.  Mr. 
Lewes  falls  upon  those  passages  in  which  Berkeley  inooTMiH- 
en&y^  as  well  as  erroneously,  claims  the  vulgar,  and  thereupon 
founds  a  contradictory  interpretation  of  the  great  idealist's 
theory.  Li  such  a  way  does  he  show  his  superiority  to  those 
who  have  laughed  at,  written  at,  talked  at,  shrieked  at,  but 
have  not  understood  idealism.  Moreover  he  does  not  get  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  witiiout  again  cutting  his  own  throat. 
'^  Berkeley,  we  believe,  failed  as  a  metaphysical  Copernicus, 
because  tiie  assumption  which  he  opposed  to  the  tmiversal  be* 
lief  was  loss  consonant  with  that  belief  than  the  assumption 
it  was  meant  to  replace."  (567.) 

Hume,  it  is  now  well  known,  carried  the  empiricism  of  Locke 
to  one  of  its  legitimate  consequences,  by  showing  that  it  could 
not  account  for  the  element  of  neoeeeity  in  our  conception  of 
causality.  Nothing  but  the  cfuetomary^  the  ueual^  can  be  foun- 
ded upon  sensualism.  Either  empiricism  is  false,  or  our  intel- 
ligence is  deceptive  in  declaring  that  every  effect  must  have 
a  cause.  To  this  crisis  Hume  brought  the  reigning  system  of 
philosophy.  The  weak  accepted  skepticism;  the  strong  re- 
jected sensualism,  and  built  anew,  llie  systems  of  Beid,  Kant, 
and  others,  have  been  the  result 

We  have  not  sufficient  space  to  follow  Mr.  Lewes  through 
his  blundering  exposition.  He  not  only  makes  Hume  found 
causation  upon  the  customary,  a  theory  which  Hume  only  de- 
duced as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  empiricism,  but  he  com* 
bats  such  a  doctrine  upon  empirical  grounds.  £ant  and  oth- 
ers, the  acutest  thinkers  of  modem  times,  have  regarded  the 
eondueion  of  Hume  from  his prenUeee  as  inevitable.  Of  course 
Mr.  Lewes,  with  his  scientific  infallibility,  has  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  errors  of  argumentation  that  easily  escape  a  mere 
philosopher.  He  shows  how  a  child  knows  that  sugar  is  sweet, 
by  tasting  it  only  onee  ;  therefore  "  custom  has  primarily  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  belief"  of  causation.  (682.)    He  thinks  "  it 
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will  perhaps  eeem  strange  that  we  should  select  ^'  sweetness  as 
an  example  of  causation,^'  bat  he  namdy  adds — ^'^  we  fleeted 
it  for  its  HmpUeUy.^^  He  also  scomfuUj  rejects  the  Kantian 
theory,  to  which  he  applies  the  logic  of  sensual  re*preeentatioD 
and  finds  it  wanting.  Not  only  does  he  call  a  doctrine  which 
^nmepairanizedj  which  Hnme,  as  we  said  above,  simply  de- 
dnced  as  an  irresistible  consequence  of  a  reigning  system, 
Hume's  own  doctrine ;  not  only  does  he  childishly  combat  that 
doctrine  upon  its  own  empiricisd  ground,  and  the  counter  doc- 
trine that  our  belief  in  causation  is  universal  and  necessary,  bat 
before  reaching  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  also  contradicts  him- 
self upon  hoth  points,  and  then  condescendingly  and  kindly 
says  tliat  he  has  '^  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  contending 
parties  on  this  perplexing  question."  (587.)  Speaking  of  the 
^^  relations  existing  between  carbonic  acid  and  lime,"  causing 
"  the  two  to  remain  united  "  in  marble,  he  says — "  we  do  not 
see  these  relations — we  do  not,  therefore,  see  the  cause — ^but 
we  know  the  cause  must  be  in  operation  all  the  while."  (586.) 
^^  Hume  was  right  in  saying  that,  en  demdere  anciyse^  invarior 
hUness  of  (mteoedence  and  sequence  [precisely  the  cugtomairy^ 
is  all  that  eocperieruse  tells  us  of  causation."  (Ibid.) 

We  have  the  following  luminous  resume  of  Seid's  philoso- 
phy :  ^^  Reid's  philosophy  made  a  great  stir  at  first,  but  has 
for  some  years  past  been  sinking  into  merited  neglect.  13i6 
appeal  to  common  sense  as  arbiter  in  philosophy,  is  now  pretty 
well  understood  to  be  on  a  par  with  Dr.  Johnson's  kicking  a 
stone  as  a  refutation  of  Berkeley."  (619.)  Hamilton  has  shown 
in  the  first  supplementary  dissertation  on  Beid,  in  his  edition 
of  Reid's  collected  works,  that  the  greatest  thinkers  of  every 
age  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  recognized  and  accepted  the 
principles  of  ^^  common  sense."  His  list  of  witnesses — ^including 
the  greatest  names — amounts  to  one  hundred  and  six.  The 
question  is  between  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Lewe& 
One  has  extraordinary  acuteness  and  erudition,  the  other  has 
neither. 

We  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  follow  him  throngh 
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biB  dreary  exposition  of  Kant's  philosophy.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  narrowed  down  to  this :  "  Have  we  any  ideas  indepen- 
dent of  experience?"  The  question  is  farther  limited  to  that 
of  causation.  Our  logical  knight-errant  tilts  with  a  ruse  at 
Dr.  Whewell's  statement  of  that  question,  and  thvs  lets  the 
philosophic  blood  out  of  the  yenerable  sage  of  Eonigsberg. 
"  Dr.  Whewell  says  that  the  proposition,  *  every  event  must 
have  a  cause,'  cannot  possibly  be  false  in  any  one  instance. 
We  think  there  is  one  which  he  hitnself  would  admit,  but  to 
make  it  clear,  we  must  substitute  an  equivalent  for  ^  event.' 
The  abstract  formula  is  this:  ^ Every  existence  presupposes 
some  cause  of  its  existence :  ex  nihilo  mhil  jU^  And  this 
formula  is  employed  against  the  atheists,  to  prove  that  the 
world  could  not  have  made  itself  out  of  nothing,  ergo  it  must 
have  had  a  cause.  Kow  the  obvious  answer  has  otlben  been 
given,  namely,  that  the  cause  itself  must  have  had  a  cause, 
and  so  on  Oii  in;fimtiwm.  Kevertheless,  as  reason  repugns 
such  an  argument,  and  as  it  declares  that  BomewJiere  the  chain 
of  causes  and  efTects  must  stop,  in  that  very  declaration  it 
falsifies  the  formula  of  causation — ^  every  existence  must  have 
a  cause.' "  (662.)  The  reader  has  doubtless  already  perceived 
that  he  substitutes  the  word  exigence  for  eoerU^  and  thus  wholly 
changes  the  question.  JEkiatence  embraces  all  things,  and  of 
course  includes  the  first  cause.  Nobody  contends  that  every 
existence  must  have  a  cause,  that  the  primary  cause  must 
itself  have  a  cause.  To  shun  the  question  with  a  pitable  nieey 
and  triumph  with  a  quibble,  is  indeed  worthy  of  our  new 
scientific  Hercules,  who  slays  the  Lemean  hydra  of  metar 
physics,  and  consumes  philosophers  as  the  immortal  son  of 
Grangousier  ^^did  eat  up  six  pilgrims  in  a  salad." 

One  more  instance  of  his  ability  and  fairness  as  a  reporter  of 
philosophical  systems,  and  we  will  leave  him.  ^'  Hegel's  Z<>^ 
is  contained  in  three  stout  volumes  of  dry,  hard  scholasticism. 
It  is  a  representation  of  the  idea^  in  its  process  of  pure  thought 
free  from  all  contrast  with  objects.  It  is  wholly  abstract.  It 
begins  with  pure  being.  This  pure  being,  in  virtue  of  its  pu- 
rity, is  unconditioned;  but  that  which  has  no  conditions  has  no 
existence ;  it  is  a  pure  abstraction.    Now  a  pure  abstraction  is 
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also  the  nothing  {Das  Niehis)i  it  also  has  no  conditions ;  its  nn- 
conditionaln«ss  makes  its  nothingness.  The  first  proposition  in 
Logic  is,  therefore  ^  Being  and  non-Being  are  the  same.'" 

^^  Hegel  admits  the  proposition  to  be  somewhat  paradoxical, 
and  is  fully  aware  of  its  openness  to  ridicule ;  but  he  is  not  a 
man  to  be  scared  by  a  paradox,  or  shaken  by  a  sarcasm.  He 
is  aware  that  stupid  common-sense  will  ask,  ^whether it  is  the 
same  if  my  house,  my  property,  the  air  I  breathe,  this  town, 
sun,  the  law,  mind,  or  Ood,  exist  or  not'  Certainly,  a  veiy 
pertinent  question ;  how  does  he  answer  it }  *In  such  exam« 
pies,'  he  says,  *  particular  ends — ^utility,  for  instance^— «re  un- 
derstood, and  then  it  is  asked  if  it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether 
these  useful  things  exist  or  not?  But,  in  truth,  philosophy  is 
precisely  the  doctrine  which  is  to  free  man  from  innumerable 
finite  aims  and  ends,  and  to  make  him  so  indifferent  to  them 
that  it  is  really  all  the  same  whether  such  things  exist  or  not' 
Here  we  trace  the  Alexandrian  infiuence ;  except  that  Plotinus 
would  never  have  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  philosophy  was 
to  make  us  indifferent  whether  God  existed  or  not ;  and  it  must 
have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  made  Hegel  include  God  in 
the  examples ;  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  else  the  ^  rigor  of  his  piti- 
less logic,'  of  which  his  disciples  talk.  ^  Pitiless'  indeed  I — ^more 
intrepid  absurdity  it  would  be  difficult  to  find."  (788.) 

Mr.  Lewes  misrepresents*  Hegel,  and  he  knows  that  he  mU* 
represents.  With  his  usually  fortunate  consistency  he  has  else- 
where in  his  book,  read  the  British  literary  public  a  severe 


*  He  also  quotes  Hegel  fiUeel j,  either  from  ignorance  of  the  German,  from  care- 
leasness,  or  from  diflingennooBness.  The  passage,  which  he  quotes  witkomt  refer- 
ence, may  be  found  in  HegtTt  Werke,  SeckiUr  Band,  8»  1*72.  Hegel  begins  the 
paragraph  by  sayh^^  that  **  it  requires  no  great  ontlay  of  wit  to  make  tiie  proposi- 
tion— ^Being  and  Ko-Thing  are  the  same — ^ridicnlons,  or  mnch  more  to  fidsdy  a4» 
duee  absurdities  as  its  consequences,"  etc  He  then  gires  as  an  example  otfalM 
interpretation  the  passage  misquoted  by  Mr.  Lewes.  Hegel,  the  most  consequent 
of  men,  saves  himself  from  even  a  captions  cliarge  of  **  a  slip  of  the  pen  *  by  a  part- 
itive  danse,  which  Mr.  Lewes  omiU,  But  what  can  we  expect  from  a  man  who 
speaks  '*  of  this  fHTolovs  logic,"  and  just  ten  lines  farther  on  says,  **  HegeTs  Lo- 
gic is  a  work  requiring  prodigious  effort  of  thought  to  understand  V*  (TSl.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  to  defend  Hegel  against  misrepresentation  is 
by  no  means  to  adrocate  his  system. 
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leetnre  for  giving  to  Hegel's  fundamental  principle  of  logio 
the  same  interpretation  which  he  here  gives  himself*  ^'  Much 
of  the  ridicule  which  this  logical  canon  has  excited,  especially 
in  England,  has  heen  prompted  by  the  Uindeit  misunderstand' 
i/ng.  The  laughers,  misled  by  verbal  ambiguity,  have  under- 
gtood  Hegel  to  say  that  Existence  and  non-Existence  was  one 
and  the  same,  as  if  by  JRehUeyn  he  meant  nothing."  (68.)  We 
most  certainly  agree  with  him  when  he  says, — ^^  the  reader 
must  not  suppose  that  the  absurdities  of  Hegel's  system  are  so 
apparent  in  his  works  as  in  our  exposition."  (731.)  Here  we 
will  leave  him,*  in  the  dismal  depths  of  misrepresentation  and 
self-contradiction. 

We  feel  ourselves  obliged,  in  conclusion,  to  condemn  the 
Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  not  only  as  useless, 
but  as  pernicious.  Its  false  doctrine,  if  imbibed  by  a  mind 
that  leans  upon  another  for  support,  will  lead  to  materialism, 
to  atheifim.  In  fact,  atheism  is  a  legitimate  consequence  of 
materialiBm.  When  all  knowledge  is  reduced  to  a  functional 
'ideation"  of  the  brain,  consequent  upon  sensational  impres- 
sions ;  when  man  himself,  with  his  immortal  spirit  and  endless 
destiny,  is  reduced  to  a  phenomenon ;  when  reason,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  an  immortal  being,  is  resolved  in- 
to the  power  of  recalling  an  absent  perception,  and  perception 
itself  into  recalled  sensations,  and,  therefore,  all  mental  law 
into  a  science  of  sensualistic  re-presentation ;  when  material 
verification  is  given  as  the  only  criterion  of  truth ;  when  phi- 
losophy, the  first  and  last  of  the  sciences,  is  falsely  defined  as 
a  search  after  naimienaj  and  is  made  the  scape-goat  of  all  the 
errors  of  material  science ;  when  theology  is  declared  to  be 
the  product  and  proper  study  of  infantile  minds^;  when  great 
thinkers,  like  Plato  and  Hegel,  are   called  quibblers  and 

*  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  a  false  Btatement  in  regard  to  M.  Cousin. 
'^Having  dismissed  Eclecticism  as  a  method,  we  need  not  waste  time  in  examining  M. 
Cousin's  various,  and  constantly  shifting  opinions.  It  is  enough  that  he  himself 
has  r^nquished  them.**  (776.)  We  know  from  M.  Cousin^s  own  tips  that  this  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  He  said,  to  our  knowledge,  not  a  year  since,  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris : — **I  have  not  changed  my  philosophic  opinions,  neither  have  I 
become,  as  some  have  falsely  said,  a  Roman  Catholic, — a  Catholic  I  have  always 
been.** 
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frivolous ;  when  men  and  things  that  we  have  honored  and 
held  sacred  are  dismissed  with  pitj  or  scorn ;  then  we  not  only 
have  a  right,  bnt  it  becomes  our  dnt j,  to  challenge  the  ques- 
tioner, and  make  him  show  his  claims  to  assume  the  intellect- 
ual censorship  of  the  world,  and  condemn  those  who  are  es- 
teemed its  wisest  and  best  teachers.  Ignorance  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  presumption,  blundering  self-contradiction,  and  mis- 
representation, we  have  found  to  be  Mr.  Lewes's  qualifications 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Not  only  are  his  principles 
pernicious,  but  his  book  is  misleading  even  in  its  details.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  is  one  mass  of  error,  but  it  so  abounds  in  ei^ 
ror,  that  a  student,  seeking  information  in  it  about  philoso- 
phers, is  continually  liable  to  be  led  astray.  We  condemn  him 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  If  we  have  been  severe,  we 
have  ako  endeavored  to  be  just.  To  turn  against  him  even 
the  motto  of  his  own  book,  philosophy  says,  with  Goethe,  that 
^^  man  is  not  born  to  solve  the  mystery  of  existence ;  bnt  be 
must,  nevertheless,  attempt  it,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  how 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  knowable.'^  What  Mr.  Lewes, 
whose  activity  runs  away  with  his  judgment,  especially  needs, 
is  a  little  of  the  wholesome  nescience  of  metaphysics,  to  dis^ 
solve  the  fatal  chaim  of  his  scientific  omniscience.  ^^Lauda- 
bilior*  est  animus,  cui  nota  est  infirmitas  propria,  quam  qui, 
ea  non  respecta,  moenia  mundi,  vias  siderum,  fundamentum 
terrarum  et  fastigia  cselomm,  etiam  cognitnms,  scrutatur." 

*  St.  Augustine,  d^  TriniUate^  1.  ir,  fnmnivm. 
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Art.  IV.— THEODORE  PARKER  AND  THE  "TWENTY-EIGHTH 
CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON." 

A  False  cmd  True  JSevival  of  Bdigion. — A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Music  Hall,  BcNston,  on  Snnday,  April  4th,  1858,  by  Rev. 
Theodobb  Paskbb.    Boston :  William  L.  Kent  &  Go.    1858. 

The  Revival  of  Religion  which  we  need. — A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  Sunday,  April  11th,  1858,  by  Rev. 
Theodobb  Pabkeb. 

It  has  happened  to  us  occasionally  to  be  passing  down  Win- 
ter Street,  in  Boston,  on  Sunday,  just  as  the  motley  multitude, 
which  assembles  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  at  the  Music  Hall,  was 
issuing  from  the  building ;  and  as  the  crowds  have  come  pour- 
ing out  into  the  street,  wave  after  wave,  from  the  narrow  pas- 
sage way,  so  that  one's  progress  must  of  necessity  be  slow  and 
irregular,  we  have  interested  ourselves  in  studying  the  suc- 
cession of  countenances  that  passed  before  us,  watching  the 
various  expressions  of  face,  that  met  the  eye  for  a  moment  and 
then  vanished.  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  sight  to  look  upon  a 
great  congregation,  gathered  in  any  place,  and  bowing  before 
God  in  acts  of  professed  worship.  No  man  of  ordinary  reli- 
gions sensibilities  can  pass  by  even  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
when  thronged  with  its  kneeling  worshipers,  without  some 
emotion  of  awe.  And  when  any  congregation  which  has  been 
gathered  for  this  purpose  is  dispersing,  one  is  curious  to  see 
whether  as  individuals  they  are  carrying  with  them  any  sense 
of  what  worship  means,  or  whether  they  come  forth,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  an  idle  form  or  a  solemn  farce.  And  we  think 
that  almost  any  man  of  quick  observation,  and  ordinary  reflec- 
tion, would  find  this  scattering  crowd  in  Winter  Street,  a  curious 
subject  for  study,  regarded  as  a  body  of  people  who  had  just 
come  out  from  their  stated  Sabbath  service.  The  entire  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  seriousness  or  thoughtfulness,  the  large 
number  of  queer-visaged  people,  who  as  one  can  see  at  a  glance 
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are  the  victims  of  their  own  idioBjmcrasieBythe  general  gala-day 
air  and  manner  of  the  whole  company,  as  if  they  were  going 
homefix>m  a  horse-race,  or  a  regimental  training — ^the  congrat- 
ulatory nudge  and  laugh,  as  two  of  them  are  seen  conferring 
together,  and  comparing  notes,  and  we  can  almost  fancy  we 
hear  one  saying  to  the  other,  ^^  Good  I  the  Orthodox  got  it  to- 
day, didn't  they  f — and  that  look  of  self-complacency  and  aelf- 
righteousness  which  seems  to  overspread  the  whole  company 
like  a  veil,  as  if  sin  and  guilt,  death  and  the  judgment,  what- 
ever bugbears  they  might  be  to  others,  had  no  terrors  for  them 
— all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  a  quick  observer  would  see 
impressed  upon  this  moving  multitude,  in  the  most  living  char- 
acters. 

One  is  lead  to  inquire  where  all  this  immense  crowd — ^for  the 
Music  Hall  probably  holds  the  largest  congregation  that  as- 
sembles in  Boston  on  the  Sabbath — ^this  thronging  mass  of 
men  and  women,  can  come  from,  and  whither  they  go.  But 
after  all,  society  is  like  a  great  vessel,  in  which  a  number  of 
chemical  elements  are  mixed  and  held  in  solution,  and  when 
any  substance  is  brought,  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  one  of 
these  elements  than  those  with  which  it  is  already  in  union, 
eveiy  particle  of  the  aforesaid  matter,  however  widely  dispers- 
ed, will  be  drawn  out  and  leave  the  rest  remaining.  And  so 
after  moving  freely  about  the  world,  until  you  suppose  that 
you  have  a  very  correct  idea  of  matters  and  things  in  general, 
and  that  you  know  the  various  classes  of  individuals  that  make 
up  human  society ;  go  for  example  into  a  ^^Spiritualist  Conven- 
tion" that  has  been  duly  notified,  and  though  you  will  see  many 
individuals  there,  who  look  familiar  and  natural,  you  will  won- 
der from  what  unknown  places — from  what  nodkB  and  comers 
of  the  world  hitherto  undiscovered  by  you,  so  many  peculiar 
people  have  been  enticed  out  and  gathered  together.  Let  some 
noted  prize-fighter  be  killed  in  a  midnight  carousal  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  although  you  may  think  you  have  some 
general  conception  of  the  rowdyism  and  bullyism  pervading  a 
great  city,  yet  when  you  come  to  see  a  hideous  army  of  men, 
filling  up  Broadway  in  one  dense  mass  for  a  mile,  moving  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  with  flying  banners ;  all  of 
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whom  have  come  out  from  their  hiding  places,  to  follow  dieir 
dead  hero  to  his  grave,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory  ;  yon  stand 
aghast  at  the  sight.  Yon  conld  not  have  dreamed  that,  in  yonr, 
daily  life,  yon  were  snrronnded  by  this  almost  countless  host 
of  beings,  in  human  shape,  whose  thoughts,  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies are  such,  that  they  are  drawn  by  a  natural  affinity  to 
participate  in  a  scene  like  this.  Let  a  Mormon  elder  travel 
through  any  portion  of  our  land,  or  any  other  land,  to  make 
converts  to  his  religion  of  abominations,  and  he  is  certain  to 
find  people,  who  are  prepared  by  all  their  previous  experience, 
or  by  some  odd  caprice  or  sinuosity  of  mind,  to  be  taken  with 
his  new  and  strange  doctrine  ;  and  he  will  eliminate,  from  the 
great  mass,  the  particles  that  belong  to  him — glean  them  all 
out  and  lead  them  off  with  him  to  Utah^ust  as  an  acid  will 
detect  and  bring  to  light  all  the  lime  in  a  glass  of  water,  where 
it  is  held  in  solution. 

Bemembering  this  general  law  of  human  society,  it  is  not 
perhaps  strange,  that  among  the  two  hundred  thousand  people 
embraced  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  its  immediate  surroundings 
there  should  be  found  individuals  enough,  to  make  up  tliis 
great  congregation  which  calls  itself  ^^  The  Twenty-eighth  Con* 
gregational  Society  of  Boston."  No  doubt  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  gathered  here,on  almost  anySabbath,  would 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  consist  of  persons  who  do  not  ordinarily 
attend  here — ^individuals,  who,  living  in  the  vicinity,  occasion- 
ally drop  in ;  or  thus  have  taken  one  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  and  see  for  themselves  the  unique  process  which 
goes  forward  on  Sunday  at  the  Music  Hall ;  or  they  are  trav- 
elers, who,  spending  the  Sabbath  in  the  city,  and  having  no 
principles  or  prejudices  to  overcome,  wander  in  to  hear  a  man 
about  whom  rumor  is  so  rife.  But  after  these  occasional  at- 
tendants and  strangers  are  all  sifted  out,  there  is  still  a  great 
multitude  of  people  thatregard  themselves  as  belonging  to  this 
parish,  lliis  is  their  place  to  go  to  meeting.  They  believe  in 
the  Gospel,  not  according  to  Matfliew,  or  Luke,  or  John,  or 
Paul,  but  according  to  Theodore  Parker.  He  is  their  great 
apostle.  Some  two  or  three  years  since,  by  what  was  at  first 
a  mistake,  but  which  we  venture  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  provi- 
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dential  arrangement,  we  foand  ourselves  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  Mnsic  Hall,  jnst  as  the  stream  was  setting  inward ;  and 
for  the  first  and  last  time  heard  a  sermon  from  Theodore  Pa^ 
ker.  After  singing,  and  a  prajer,  the  effect  of  which  was  en- 
rions — ^which  seemed  to  be  not  exactly  public  prayer,  or  secret 
prayer,  but  a  kind  of  soliloquy  out  in  the  open  air — ^the  text 
was  announced — "  And  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd." The  doctrine  from  this  text,  so  far  as  we  ooold  under- 
stand it,  was  this — ^that  the  whole  haman  race,  through  what- 
ever processes  it  has  been  passing,  or  under  whatever  reli^on 
it  may  have  been  trained,  is  moving  on  and  has  always  been 
moving  on  towards  perfection — ^that  whether  the  religion,  un- 
der which  men  live,  be  Buddhist,  or  Braminical,  Mohamme- 
dan, or  Fetich,  it  is  good  enough  for  the  people  that  embrace 
it ;  in  fact  it  is  the  best  thing  they  can  bear  under  the  circum- 
stances— ^that  some  religions,  on  a  general  survey,  are  undoubt- 
ly  on  a  higher  scale  than  others,  fitting  them  to  do  a  work  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  development,  but  all  of  them  are 
from  the  same  source,  the  offepring  of  one  seed,  and  are  work- 
ing in  one  direction,  vis :  to  bear  the  entire  race  on  to  the 
<*one  fold  and  one  shepherd  " — ^that  the  Christian  religion  is 
as  yet,  and  on  the  whole,  the  best  form  of  religion  known 
among  men,  though  this  is  by  no  means  perfect — that  Christ 
as  a  teacher  made  many  mistakes,  and  that  there  will  arise 
other  Christs,  or  Messiahs,  or  Prophets,  who  will  teach  a  purer 
doctrine,  and  show  a  more  perfect  way.  We  shall  not  be  likely 
to  forget  one  passage  in  this  sermon.  His  plan  required  him 
to  make  a  general  and  rapid  survey  of  the-  various  systems  of 
religion  which  have  prevailed  upon  the  earth.  Pagan,  (with 
its  endless  varieties,)  Mosaic,  Christian  and  Mohammedan. 
While  dwelling  upon  those  great  systems  of  the  East,  which 
for  thousands  of  years  have  held  sway  over  such  uncounted 
millions  of  our  race — Buddhism  and  Braminism — and  describ' 
ing  those  long  processes  of  purification  for  sin,  set  forth  in 
them,  and  especially  in  the  Braminical — ^those  almost  endlees 
and  painful  transmigrations,  before  the  soul  will  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  absorbed  again  into  the  being  of  Brahma,  from 
which  it  was  at  first  an  emanation — and  how  this  painfiil  and 
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purifying  operation,  in  extreme  caseB,  must  continue  for 
many  thonsands  of  years,  (it  may  have  been  thirty,  or  fifty,  or 
a  Imudred,  or  two  hundred  thouBaad,  we  do  not  remember  the 
precise  nnmber,)  having  reached  this  point,  he  stopped  an 
instant,  and  changing  the  tone  of  his  Toice,  said  in  substance, 
with  a  flash  of  hate  on  his  face,  and  a  fiery  energy  of  manner, 
''  But  what  of  that!  It  is  the  merest  noUiing  compared  with 
an  Orthodox  hell." 

We  wished  to  ask,  if  the  doctrine  of  that  discourse  were  true, 

of  what  use  it  could  be  to  employ  a  man  to  preach  it;  or  as 

one  of  our  friends  once  quaintly  remarked,  ^^  Of  what  use  is 

it,  on  a  perfectly  straight  road,  from  which  there  is  no  possible 

turning  off,  to  set  up  a  gaide-board  and  hire  a  man  to  tend 

it?"    Moreover,  it  seemed  a  little  queer,  that  according  to  the 

creed  at  the  Music  Hall,  every  kind  of  religion  which  exists 

on    the  face    of  the    earth   should  be  declared  good  and 

praiseworthy,  except  the  Orthodox  religion;  that  while  all  the 

rest  are  walking  on  so  lovingly,  hand  in  hand,  toward  the 

^^one  fold  and  the  one  Shepherd,"  this  alone  should  be  so 

hateful  and  repulsive;  that  while  Buddhism  is  good,  and 

Mohammedanism  is  good,  and  even  Fetichism  is  good,  so  that 

they  at  any  time  can  have  a  kind  and  apologetic  word  from 

onr  reverend  friend,  ^'  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Oongrega- 

tiimal  Society," — Calvinism,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  is 

wholly  bad — bad  in  its  origin  and  bad  in  all  its  tendencies.    This 

18  the  more  singular  too  frcmi  the  fact  that  tlie  Sunday  talk  at  the 

Music  Hall  is  so  much  about  haman  liberty,  and  Calvinism 

has    confessedly   struck    some    of   the    heaviest    and    best 

directed  blows  for  liberty  that  have  ever  been  struck  in  this 

world,— even  our  good  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Carlyle,  being 

the  witness.    What  did  more  than  Calvinism  to  topple  down 

Charles  I  and  his  throne  of  oppressions  and  abominations,  and 

work  oat  the  great  problem  of  English  freedom  ?    What  has 

done  more  than  this  same  Calvinism  to  make  it  practicable 

and  safa  for  Mr.  Parker  to  stand  in  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston, 

from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  utter  himself  in  the  peculiar 

way  he  does!    Calvinism  throws  around  him  the  strong  arms 

of  her  protection,  even  while  he  reviles  her. 
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It  18  said  that  the  Gipiiea— that  atruige  and  aingnlar  people 
who  have  so  pnizled  modern  scholare,  and  whose  origin 
seems  yet  to  be  involved  in  mystery — are  never  foand  any* 
where  except  in  close  contact  with  an  old  civilization ;  tlutt 
though  they  themselyes  live  a  life  which  is  hardly  above  that 
of  the  heathen,  and  are  wandering  and  unsettled  as  the  noma* 
die  tribes  of  Asia  or  Africa,  yet  they  are  very  carefdl  never  to 
stray  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  highly  developed  order  of  life. 
They  cling  around  a  society  that  is  old,  rich  and  luzurions,  as 
the  place  where  they  can  most  effectually  ply  their  trade  of 
stealing  and  Ibrtune-telling,  and  bring  into  full  play  that 
peculiar  talents  and  powers.  Take  a  company  of  these  people 
and  set  them  down  on  the  open  prairies  of  the  West,  and  though 
nature  might  give  signs  of  the  most  abundant  plenty,  and  the 
earth  be  waiting  to  yield  them  her  increase,  they  would  find 
themselves  utterly  without  resources,  lean  and  poverty-stricken. 
Their  peculiar  genius  would  have  here  no  place  for  its  exer- 
cise. And  so,  too,  there  are  certain  operations,  which,  if  Ihey 
go  on  anywhere,  are  sure  to  be  found  in  close  connection  wilh 
a  somewhat  highly  developed  Christianity.  A  nice  observer, 
taking  his  seat  in  the  Music  Hall  on  the  Sabbath,  or  wand^ag 
in  to  witness  that  very  unique  performance,  which  is  certain 
to  be  going  on  during  anniversary  week  in  Boston,  and  which 
takes  the  name  of  ^'New  En^and  Anti-Slavery  Convention,'' 
would  draw  a  conclusion  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  intoided 
to  be  made  upon  his  mind.  He  would  reason  that  he  was  not 
far  off  from  a  system  of  vital,  working  Christianity,  else  all  this 
hate  and  spite  would  have  nothing  to  live  upon.  We  have 
here  classed  two  things  together  because  we  think  they  belong 
together.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  diCerent  pwrts  of  die  same 
thing.    Their  aim  is  one,  their  animating  spirit  is  the  same. 

Who  would  ever  look  upon  such  operations  as  pioneer 
enterprises  to  be  carried  forward  upon  the  open  field 
of  the  world,  there  to  form  society  and  shi^M  the  opini^ms 
of  men.  Persons  who  have  snch  business  in  hand  are 
just  as  certain  to  cling  close  around  a  highly  developed 
Christianity,  as  the  Qipsies  are  to  pitch  their  tents  around  old 
and  wealthy  cities.    It  is  amusing,  it  is  true,  to  hear  men 
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telliTig  year  after  year^  nrhat  they  eonld  accompliBh  in  the 
world  if  it  were  not  for  the  church,  and  what  a  clog  and  im- 
pediment the  church  is  npon  all  their  efForts  to  do  good. 

**Th6  world  is  all  before  them  where  to  choose.'* 

Why  do  they  not  wheel  their  peculiar  machinery  off  into 
some  portion  of  the  earth,  where  there  is  no  church  f  Why 
embarrass  their  operations  forever  by  clinging~-as  close  as  a  vine 
to  a  tree — ^to  the  church  which  troubles  them  so  mnch  ?  Why 
not  take  themselves  away  to  some  distant  province,  where  the 
church  could  no  longer  rest  like  an  incubus  npon  Uiem  ?  Let 
them  select,  for  exandple,  some  section  of  India  which  the 
mismonaries  have  not  yet  contaminated  by  their  baneful  pres- 
ence, and  bring  their  moral  agencies  to  bear  upon  it,  and  cure 
it  of  its  caste.  Caste  is  bu  old  and  ugly  institution,  Und 
stands  in  dreadfiil  need  of  healing.  Why  not  try  their  hand 
at  it  f  No,  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
get  away  from  that  which  afflicts  them  so.  They  could  not 
live  for  a  day  out  of  this  connection.  They  must  draw  their 
life,  such  as  it  is,  from  this  source.  The  church,  which  it  is 
their  vocation  to  slander,  has  indirectly  set  them  to  work  and 
keeps  them  at  work.  They  would  no  more  trust  themselves 
out  of  its  sight  than  a  little  child  would  go  alone  by  night 
into  a  dark  forest.  They  belong  to  the  church  just  as  the 
barnacle  belongs  to  the  ship.  And  it  is  a  living  church,  too  ; 
a  church  imperfect  without  doubt,  and  far  enough  from  doing 
its  whole  duty,  but  still  a  living  church.  You  will  never  find 
just  the  formation,  which  we  are  now  describing,  fastening 
itself  upon  anything  that  is  really  deetd.  It  has  an  instinctive 
preference  for  something  that  is  full  of  life,  full  of  warm  blood, 
and  neglects  all  dead  and  decaying  matter. 

It  would,  be  somewhat  funny  indeed  if  a  man  were  to  go 
and  select  a  little  spot  of  ground,  close  under  the  shadow  of 
Bome  great  meeting-house,  and  try  to  raise  beans  there,  and 
tlien  scold  perpetually  because  the  shadow  of  the  house  spoiled 
his  beans,  so  that  they  would  not  grow,  or  would  run  to  vines, 
and  still  persist  in  planting  his  beans  right  there,  year  after 
year,  and  no  where  else,  fretting  all  the  while,  and  telling 
what  mighty  things  he  would  do  in  the  way  of  raising  beans 
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if  it  were  not  for  this  rascally  meeting-house.  This  vonld 
be  amusing,  but  there  are  a  great  many  amnsing  things  in  this 
world.  We  never  hear  these  men  scolding  about  the  church, 
and  telling  how  their  first  great  work  is  to  get  the  church  out 
of  the  way,  and  what  great  things  they  are  going  to  do  after 
they  have  exterminated  the  church,  but  we  are  reminded  of 
those  words  of  Paul,  ^^  If  thou  being  a  wild  olive-tree  wert 
graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches, 
hut  if  thou  hoast^  thou  hearest  not  therooty  hd  the  root  thee.^ 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  the  titles  of  the 
two  sermons  recently  delivered  at  the  Music  Hall,  because 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat  has  a  present  interest,  and  as 
Mr.  Parker's  latest  published  utterances,  they  may  be  supposed 
to  embody  his  profoundest  thought  and  highest  wisdom.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  these  sermons  are  great  curiosities.  Ko  one 
who  has  read  them  carefully  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  this. 
If  the  "  Age  of  Reason"  had  only  been  published  with  the 
title  "  Tv)o  Sermons^  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Paine,"  we  should 
have  some  clue  for  classifying  these  discourses.  By  the  coarse- 
ness and  brutality  of  their  language,  by  their  open  hostility  to 
the  scriptures,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  their  thought,  they  be- 
long in  the  same  category ;  only  Paine  wrote  as  an  open,  avow- 
ed infidel,  while  these  are  the  utterances  of  a  professed  Chris- 
tian minister. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  these  two  sermons,  step  by 
step,  through  their  strange  windings,  but  we  wish  to  try  them 
and  their  author  by  a  few  plain,  and  practical  tests.  We  do 
not  propose  to  examine  them  by  the  standard  of  the  scriptures. 
That  would  be  altogether  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  one 
which  would  imply  an  amazing  simplicity  on  the  part  of  him 
who  should  make  the  attempt.  But  we  wish  to  bring  them  to 
a  criterion  which  even  their  author  will  be  bound  to  respect 

Mr.  Parker  makes  much  in  these  discourses,  as  in  his  gene- 
ral utterances,  of  the  idea  that  the  commonly  received  religion 
of  our  land,  the  Orthodox  faith,  is  a  mere  dogma — ^a  cold  ab- 
stract belief,  utterly  separated  from  all  tender  and  loving  emo- 
tions— ^that  the  churches  ask  for  nothing  more  than  this;  wiah 
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for  nothing  more ;  that  the  idea  of  doing  good^  of  practical  love 
to  men,  is  utterly  foreign  to  their  aims.  Now  we  shall  not  stop 
here  to  contradict  this,  but  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  read 
these  two  discourses  with  considerable  care,  and  we  think  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  find,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  English 
language^  any  writings  more  utterly  destitute  of  the  principle  of 
love — love  to  amybody — ^thui  are  these.  It  is  not  very  hard  to  tell 
what  manner  of  spirit  a  man  is  of,  when  he  is  uttering  himself 
so  freely  as  Mr.  Parker  here  does.  We  know  when  a  sentence 
is  bom  out  of  lom^  and  when  out  of  hate^  and  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  these  discourses  to  the  most  searching  analy- 
sis— ^to  call  upon  all  the  experts  to  give  testimony,  confident 
that  they  will  pronounce  their  great  animating  principle,  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  be  that  of  the  most  intense  hatred  to 
those  who  are  without,  unredeemed  by  any  evidence  of  genu* 
ine  heartfelt  love  towards  those  to  whom  he  is  preaching,  or 
anybody  else  tn  the  wide  world. 

We  can  admit  that  a  man  may  use  very  strong  and  harsh 
language  towards  others,  and  yet  this  language  may  betoken 
love  to  his  fellow-men  ;  love  to  the  race.  When  a  man  like 
Wilberibrce  is  on  fire  with  indignation  at  the  hellish  abomina- 
tions of  the  slave-trade,  and  is  exerting  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  make  the  slave-trader  look  hateful  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-men,  we  know  full  well  that  those  burning  words  come 
from  a  heart  tender  as  a  woman's.  We  feel  the  throbbings  of 
profound  pity  for  human  wrongs,  and  our  hearts  catch  the 
emotion.  Or,  when  Luther  thunders  out  his  maledictions  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  we  know  that  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  man  is  not  that  of  hate,  but  of  love— love  for  the 
truth — love  for  his  fellow-men — an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
wrongs  and  abuses  under  which  they  are  groaning. 

Some  persons  may  think  us  charitable  over-much,  when  we 
say  that  in  our  opinion  Wm.  Lloyd  Grandson,  in  the  earlier  days 
of  his  anti-slavery  movement,  knew  what  it  was  to  speak  fiery 
and  wrathful  words  out  of  deep  and  genuine  love  to  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  though  he  has  since  passed  through  a  strange  ex- 
perience, until  his  language  now  partakes  almost  exclusively 
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of  the  bitter  and  vituporatiye,  we  recognize  even  yet,  in  hiB 
heart  of  hearts,  a  warm,  genial,  loving  place. 

Bat  Mr.  Parker  does  not  impress  as  in  the  same  way.  He 
does  not  come  before  his  congregation,  as  one  who  has  been 
mourning,  in  secret  places,  over  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
anybody.  His  sentences,  as  they  drop  from  his  lips,  bear  no 
impress  of  real  grief  for  those  whose  condition  he  affects  to  de- 
plore. They  are  winged  with  hate,  with  scomfol  spite  against 
those  who  are  doing  most  of  what  is  done  to  relieve  the  woes  of 
men  and  make  the  world  better.  When  we  read  his  writings, 
though  he  assumes  to  be  greatly  troubled  about  the  condition 
of  the  world,  we  always  feel  perfectly  sure  that  he  does  not  lie 
awake  nights,  through  sympathy  with  human  sorrow — ^that  his 
^^  love  to  man,"  about  which  so  much  is  said,  is  of  that  kind 
which  evaporates  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds.  There  is  a  "  love 
to  man  "  which  shows  itself  in  long,  steady,  expensive  work 
to  make  men  purer  and  better ;  but  we  have  never  yet  beard 
that  that  *4ove  to  man,"  which  bums  so  fiercely  in  die  Music 
Hall  on  Sundays  has  passed  out  into  the  week-day  world  in 
any  large,  self-denying,  extraordinary  enterprises  for  relieving 
the  woes  of  mankind,  and  making  the  race  nobler  and  happier. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  insist  that  these  works  of  active  benevo- 
lence shall  take  the  same  forms,  and  follow  the  same  laws,  as  in 
the  Orthodox  churches.  We  would  allow  the  largest  liberty 
in  this  respect.  We  would  suggest,  that  if  Mr.  Parker  really 
tliinks  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Orthodox  churches  about 
him  so  awfully  immoral  and  corrupt  as  he  represents  them, 
there,  is  a  duty  resting  upon  him  in  the  matter.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  and  his  people,  to  set  on  foot  some  more 
systematic,  self-denying  and  costly  toterprise  for  their  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness.  Anything  which  would  give  a  genuine 
and  hearty  demonstration,  that  these  words  were  not  ^^  sound- 
ing brass,"  would  be  satisfactory. 

We  believe  that  love  to  men  is  one  of  the  grand  elements  in 
all  true  religion.  We  do  not  make  this  the  whole  of  religion, 
but  we  hold  that  no  religion  is  good  for  anything  that  is  desti- 
tute of  this  element.  And  we  insist  upon  it  that  this  love  shall 
not  be  mere  talk,  but  it  must  be  a  love  strong  enough  to  do 
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something  for  men — for  men  near  at  hand,  and  afar  oft*.  It 
must  be  a  love  which  will  be  sare  to  work  itself  out  fn  acts  of 
genuine  benevolence.  If  tlie  Bevival  of  Beligion,  which  has 
been  passing  over  our  land,  does  not  promote  practical  righteous- 
ness, does. not  lead  to  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  to  temper- 
ance, honesty  and  charity,  to  deeds  of  love  and  kindness  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  so  far  as  its  influence  reaches,  then  we  pro* 
nounce  this  revival  hollow  and  spurious.  And  we  treat  all 
those  loud  professions  of  love  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  elsewhere, 
that  are  ^^  vox  et  praeterea  nihil,*'  in  the  same  way.  We  know 
of  no  Orthodox  church  anywhere  in  this  part  of  our  land  that 
does  not  expect  such  results,  as  we  have  named,  as  the  fruits  of 
a  revival,  and  that  does  not  test  the  genuineness  of  the  work  by 
the  presence,  or  absence,  of  such  results. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  one  of  the  grand  defects  in  all  Mr. 
Parker's  performances,  is — ^they  are  wofully  wanting  in  the 
element  of  true  and  genuine  *'love  to  man."  We  can  discover 
hardly  a  trace  of  pity  and  compassion  for  the  fallen,  the  wretch- 
ed, and  the  lost,  which  burned  so  brightly  in  the  life  of  Christ 
and  which  animates  in  some  degree  all  his  true  followers.  And 
indeed  we  do  not  see  how  his  general  system  of  thought  calls 
for  any  great  amount  of  love  to  men,  or  what  occasion  there 
can  be  for  any  extraordinary  exercise  of  this  emotion. 

When  we  read  the  sermons  of  such  a  man  as  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards-^ven  those  sermons  in  which  he  set3  forth  the  sterner 
doctrines  of  the  gospel — ^we  feel  certain  that  those  sentences, 
which  fell  with  such  dignity  and  power  from  his  lips,  came 
from  a  heart  tremulous  with  love — full  of  compassion  for  the 
mined  and  lost.  We  see  and  feel  not  only  the  workings  of  a 
great  intellect,  but  of  a  great  heart — a  heart  subordinated  to 
reason,  but  yet  deep,  tender,  compassionate.  And  when 
we  read  such  sermons  as  these  of  Theodore  Parker,  nothing 
impresses  us  more  than  their  flippant  and  spiteful  manner  and 
their  utter  want  of  any  deep  and  tender  emotion. 

We  propose  to  give  two  or  three  illustrations,  in  this  connec- 
tion, taken  from  the  sermons  themselves,  showing  how  full  of 
hate  and  spite  they  are.  We  have  marked  several  places  where 
Orthodox  people  are  represented  as  believing  in  the  future 
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punishment  of  infemte,  or,  as  Mr.  Parker  is  wont  more  elegant- 
Ij  to  express  it,  indie  ^'damnation  of  babies."  Speaking  of 
the  difficulties  which  Orthodox  ministers  now  have,  in  this  en- 
lightened age  of  the  world,  in  making  people  believe  their 
doctrines,  he  says:  ^'  A  father  takes  his  baby  in  his  arms,  and 
saye,  ^  If  this  baby  dies  this  moment,  or  if  he  died  the  day  be 
was  bom,  are  yon.  Dr.  Banbaby,  going  to  make  me  belieye 
Qod  will  damn  this  child  V  "  And  again,  under  this  same  gen- 
eral head,  speaking  of  the  Orthodox  minister :  ^^  He  cannot 
argne  down  his  opponents,  and  reason  them  into  a  belief  in  his 
terrible  idea  of  a  Qod  who  damns  babies  newly  bom."  And 
again :  ^^  Misguiding  ministers  may  believe  in  the  danmation 
of  babies  newly  bom,  may  pray  curses  on  us  all,  they  cannot 
light  a  faggot  to  bum  a  man ;  their  spirit  is  willing,  but  their 
flesh  is  weak." 

There  are  some  other  places  in  the  sermons  where  this  same 
idea  occurs,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
charge  and  its  spirit  And  it  is  not  alone  at  the  Music  Hall  on 
Sundays  that  this  charge  is  reiterated  again  and  again.  Last 
winter  in  Cambridge,  in  a  Lyceum  lecture  on  ^^  FrankUn,"  in 
a  mixed  audience,  where  all  the  courtesies  and  proprieties 
of  the  place  would  naturally  have  excluded  anything  of  the 
kind,  he  spoke  of  the  ^^  damnation  of  babies  "  as  though  it 
were  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  commonly  received  religion,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  wherever  that  lecture  on  Franklin  has 
been  delivered,  the  same  thing  has  been  said. 

Now  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr,  Parker  is  so  wanting  in  gen- 
eral information,  as  not  to  know  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  him  to  find  a  solitary  man,  within  three  hundred  miles  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  who  believes  in  the  damnation  of  newly 
born  infants,  and  we  set  this  down,  therefore,  to  the  pure  spirit 
of  hate.  In  one  of  these  sermons  he  says :  ^^  I  do  not  know 
how  many  men,  and  women  too,  have  labored  with  me  to  con- 
vert me.  Not  one  ever  asked  me  to  increase  in  religion,  in 
either  part  of  it — ^in  piety  or  morality ;  to  be  more  temper- 
ate, industrious,  truthridLing.^^  We  have  italicized  that  last 
word,  because,  if  it  has  never  been  done  before,  we  wish  at  this 
time,  and  in  diis  place,  to  ask  him  to  be  more  trath-telling. 
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We  feel  at  liberty  to  be  a  little  pressing  and  earnest  in  this  re- 
quest, because  a  man  whose  regular  professional  duties  are  to 
condemn  other  people,  ought  to  be  uncommonly  careful  and 
guarded.  As  he  is  called  so  constantly  to  charge  men  with 
deceptien,  and  cheating,  and  hypocrisy,  he  ought  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  should  expose  him  to  the  suspicion  of  saying  any- 
thing that  is  not  exactly  trne,  and  we  have  a  somewhat  strong 
impression  that  when  Mr.  Parker  talks  about  the  ^'  the  damna- 
tion of  babies,"  he  may  be  a  little  untrue  to  his  own  sensitiye 
conscience.  If  he  really  believes  that  the  Orthodox  churches 
of  New  England  hold  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  then 
let  him  continue  to  say  so.  But  if  he  believes  that^  when  it  is 
not  so,  and  when  everybody  that  knows  anything  about  it, 
knows  that  it  is  not  so,  then  perhaps  the  rest  of  his  belief  is 
worth  just  about  as  much  as  this. 

We  give  another  extract  of  some  little  length,  in  order  to 
show  the  spirit  which  animates  these  sermons : 

"  Now,  at  a  ReTival meeting,  who  is  prayed  for,  prayed  at,  prayed  against?  The 
eedeeiastical  archers  do  not  draw  their  bow  at  a  venture ;  it  is  with  good  aim. 
What  Saint  Sebastian  is  there  who  is  stuck  full  of  the  arrows  of  Calyinistic  impre- 
cation ?  Is  it  the  sly,  corrupt  politician  ?  the  **  democrat "  who  hates  democracy, 
bat  under  its  eoyert  seeks  to  ruin  the  people  ?  No ;  he  is  Orthodox  in  profession, 
though  atheistio  in  his  public  practice  and  priyate  creed.  Is  it  the  able  lawyer, 
who  prostitutes  his  grand  talents  to  bring  the  most  miserable  culprit  safe  from  the 
jnstiee  of  the  law  t  No ;  Sunday  after  Sunday  he  sits  in  an  Orthodox  meeting- 
house, and  requires  no  conversion.  Is  it  the  capitalist  who  rents  his  shop  for 
drunkeries  and  gambling  dens,  his  houses  for  brothels  t  No;  he  is  sound  in  the 
&ith.  Is  it  the  merchant  who  trades  in  Coolies  f  No ;  he  is  a  church  member, 
painted  with  the  proper  stripe.  Is  it  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  who  defends  slavery 
•8  a  Divine  institution  f  Not  at  all ;  he  believes  in  the  danmation  of  Unitarians, 
Universalists,  and  babies  not  wet  with  baptism ;  he  needs  no  repentance.  Is  it  the 
trader,  whose  word  is  good  for  nothing,  who  will  always  take  you  in  ?  No ;  he  is 
out  in  the  street  pimping  for  the  prayer^meetings  of  his  sect  Is  it  the  man  who 
■ends  mm  and  gunpowder  to  the  negroes  of  Africa,  and  fills  his  ship  with  slaves 
for  Cuba,  half  of  them  cast  shrieking  to  the  hungry  waves  before  it  touches  land? 
Oh,  no !  he  contributes  to  the  Tract  Society." 

Will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  in  what  way  ^^  love 
to  man ''  can  be  supposed  to  inspire  such  sentences  as  those, 
or  what  spirit  there  is  in  them,  except  a  spirit  of  utter  unfair 
ness  and  spleen  I 

By  way  of  episode,  and  before  touching  the  next  topic,  we 
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wish  to  obBerve,  that  whatever  maj  be  Mr.  Parker^s  relationd 
to  the  rest  of  maDkind,  we  see  plainly,  from  these  sermons,  that 
he  is  on  excellent  terms  with  himself.  We  commend  the  fol- 
lowing passage  to  oar  readers  for  its  modesty.  '^And  it 
was  the  Catechism,  which  tormented  me  in  mj  infimcj,  which 
I  sobbed  over  many  a  night  and  wept  myself  to  sleep,  and  st 
last  made  way  with  the  abominable  thing,  trod  it  under  my 
feet  forever,  before  I  had  seen  my  seventh  birth-day."  The 
infant  Hercnles  I  How  must  the  great  and  venerable  West- 
minster Assembly  have  felt,  had  they  been  compelled  to  eee 
that  feat  performed  by  a  child  not  yet  seven  years  old !  In 
another  place  we  find  him  saying  ^^  I,  too,  have  eiperienoed  the 
higher  joys  of  life ;  thereof  not  many  men  know  better  what  is 
great  in  bulk  ;  few  more  what  is  nice  and  izquisite  in  kind.** 
We  think  he  must  have  been  long  a  member  <rf  some  Mutual 
Admiration  Society,  to  have  said  just  that  in  a  sermon. 

The  only  other  point  upon  which  we  propose  to  toueh,  relates 
to  Mr.  Parker's  utter  want  of  phUosophie  power  to  grapple 
with  the  subjects  of  which  he  attempts  to  treat  K  we  reject 
tlie  Bible  and  trample  it  under  onr  feet — ^if  we  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  Catechism,  we  have  not  by  that  act  destroy- 
ed the  universe,  or  solved  the  great  problem  which  it  presents 
to  every  thoughtful  mind.  Simply  to  sneer  at  scmie  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  scoff  at 
their  work,  does  not  quite  settle  the  question,  but  rather  tends 
to  render  it  more  complex,  and  to  increase  the  difficulties  that 
hang  around  it.  After  a  man  has  done  all  this,  the  great  prob- 
lem remains  to  be  solved ;  and  because  he  has  done  all  this 
he  seems  to  have  made  a  proclamation  to  the  world  of  his  pow- 
er to  solve  it ;  and  we  expect  to  see  him  set  about  it  after  some 
manly  fashion.  We  wait  to  see  that  he  has  some  adequate 
sense  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken — some  just  eompre* 
hension  of  the  elements  that  are  to  enter  into  his  combin- 
ation, and  which  are  to  bo  harmonized  and  explained  in 
his  solution.  We  want  him  to  be  a  man  who  can  under- 
stand at  a  glance,  that  the  universe  with  which  he  has  to  deal^ 
is  not  all  made  of  moonlight  or  starlight^  but  has  too  its  dark- 
ness, its  storms  and  tempests,  its  forked  lightnings  and  its  echo- 
ing thnnders — ^that  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell  does  not  alone 
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bear  flowers,  aad  glimmer  with  tlie  ahieeii  of  rivuletB,  rumiiBg 
in  the  bright  aunshine,  but  it  breeds  also  pestilence,  and  fever, 
and  plague,  and  bears  on  its  bosom  the  deadly  nightnahade,  the 
hemlock  and  every  poisonous  plant — ^that  not  only  are  there 
on  it  birds  with  their  bright  plumage,  and  ravishing  songs,  bnt 
in  its  caves  and  hiding-places  monsters  also,  aad  beasts  of  prey, 
snakes  and  slimy  reptiles— ^at  its  history  isnotonelongsweet 
story  of  some  ^^dear  Edith,"  but  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  f,and  wrong— of  nations  contending 
like  beasts  of  prey, — arising  in  their  pride  and  arrogance,  and 
sinking  in  infamy  and  shame — that  it  is  not  only  a  world  of 
sweet  affections  and  kind  hearts,  but  of  gnil^  consciences, 
writhing  in  agony  under  their  own  condemnation,  and  in  their 
looking  for  of  judgment — ^in  short,  that  the  world  is  scarred  all 
over  with  traces  of  giiilt — deep  and  ineradicable  guilt;  and 
that  notwithstanding  all  this»  yea,  in  ali  thUy  Ood  is  to  be  jus- 
tified  as  a  GU)d  of  love  and  everlasting  truth. 

If  ow  so  fiEtr  are  we  ftom  thinking  that  Mr.  Parker  has  afford- 
ed any  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  he  has  evw  risen  to  any  comprehension  of  what  the 
problem  is,  and  what  elements  must  enter  into  the  combina- 
tion. Very  certain  we  are  that  none  of  the  real  thinkers  of 
our  raee  ever  approached  that  subject  without  some  degree  of 
reverence,  modesty  and  humility.  They  were  willing,  yea 
glad  to  avaU  themselves  of  all  the  light  which  God  has  thrown 
vp<m  it  in  His  word,  and  to  listen  with  respect  to  what  other 
men  had  said  in  their  honest  attempts  at  a  scdution.  And 
when  a  man  approaches  the  subject  with  a  flourish  of  trump* 
ets ;  when  he  comes  bracing  of  his  own  wisdom  and  strength, 
and  sneering  at  the  work  of  all  the  profound  and  thoughtful 
men  diat  have  g<Xie  before  him ;  and  especially  when  he  comes 
trampling  under  foot  the  inspired  word,  and  using  its  holiest 
utleranoes  only  for  purposes  of  derision  and  contempt,  we  feel 
snre  that  the  man  is  a  mere  pretender — that  he  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  be  ranked  with  that  select  company  of  men  who 
think,  but  he  belongs  to  a  very  different  order  of  men,  who, 
with  talents  somewhat  brilliant  and  showy,  think  to  obtain  the 
reputation  of  wisdom  and  profound  learning,  (and  with  large 
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numbers  of  men  they  do  obtain  it,)  by  a  bold  and  dadung  rid- 
icnle,  a  free  and  hanghty  afienrnpticm  of  superiority  orer  those 
whom  the  world  has  generally  agreed  to  regard  as  her  purest, 
her  wisest,  her  profoandest  men.  Bot  with  very  few,  if  any 
exceptions,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  mle,  that  these  '^  despiseis 
of  authority,"  thongh  they  may  understand  the  trade  of  the 
rhetorician  well  enough,  are  neverthdess  men  whose  thonghta 
and  opinions  are  of  little  worth,  and  when  they  die,  it  will  be 
pretty  certain  that  they  have  added  little  to  the  stock  of  human 
wisdom. 

We  have,  without  doubt,  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of 
philosophy  current  at  the  Masic  Hall  on  religious  subjects,  in 
the  two  sermons  now  before  us.  In  the  first,  the  great  revi- 
val, which  has  been  and  is  in  the  land,  is  utterly,  scornfully, 
contemptuously  repudiated.  Mr.  Parker  undoubtedly  felt 
when  he  had  finished  that  first  sermon,  as  he  felt  about  his  ju- 
venile performance  over  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  that  he  had 
^^  made  way  with  the  abominable  thing — ^trodden  it  under  his 
feet  forever."  He  rejects  this  revival,  and  all  there  is  about 
it — ^the  means  employed  to  promote  it,  and  the  consequences 
flowing  from  it.  But  in  the  next  sermon  he  proceeds  to  tell  us 
about  "  Tlie  revival  of  religion  which  we  need."  And  here 
he  paints  before  us  something  like  the  millenium,  that  p^ected 
state  of  the  world  for  which  the  church  has  long  been  labor- 
ing and  praying,  catching  glimpses  of  its  glory  afar  off,  and 
working  on  with  a  strong  and  never  dying  f^EUth  that  aB 
things  were  slowly  moving  toward  it, — ^that  ^^  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day,"  but  ^^  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promises." 
The  wisdom  of  the  Music  Hall  wants  this  for  its  Kevival  of 
Religion,  and  wants  nothing  else,  and  must  have  it  at  once. 
Anything  short  of  that  state  of  things  which  «  was  the  dream 
even  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  looking  for  the  time  when  the 
nations  should  learn  war  no  more,"  will  not  be  satisfactoiy. 
We  have  never  known  a  case  where  the  old  adage  had  a  finer 
application, —  • 

**  If  wiahes  were  horaea,  thea  begpmi  might  ride.** 
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How  this  revival  is  to  be  brought  about,  or  what  means  are 
to  be  employed  to  introduce  it,  we  are  not  informed.  We  un- 
derstand this  much  about  it,  that  it  is  not  to  come  in  answer  to 
prayer,  because  our  spiritual  guide  tells  us  that  He  says, 
"  Ministers  talk  of  a  *  Eevival  of  Beligion  in  answer  to  prayer  I' 
It  will  no  more  come  than  the  submarine  telegraph  from 
Europe  to  America.  It  is  the  effectual,  fervent  work  of  a  right- 
eous man,  that  availeth  much.' "  This  last  sent^mce,  among 
•other  things,  will  reveal  the  author's  regard  for  the  direet  and 
positive  assertions  of  scripture.  But  as  the  revival  is  not  to 
I  oome  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  as  all  supernatural  power  is  to 
be  excluded,  we  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  to  come^  Prol>' 
a)>ly  because  Mr.  Parker  says  that  we  need  it,  and  that  it 
ought  to  come.  Probably  the  millenium  has  already  dawned 
on  the  world  before  this,  because  these  sermons  were  preached 
several  weeks  ago. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  in  tbis  connection  of  a  certain  pro- 
position which  a  famous  captain  once  madefor  subduing  the  ene- 
mies of  his  sovereign,  and  bringing  all  opposingforces  to  submis- 
sion. His  proposition  ran  in  this  wise:  ^'  I  will  tell  yon,  sir, 
by  the  way  of  private,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and 
live  here  obscure  and  to  myself;  but  were  I  known  to  his  maj- 
esty and  the  lords,  observe  me,  I  wouM  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state,  not  only 
to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  his  subjects  in  general,  but  to  save 
the  one-half,  nay,  three-parts  of  his  y^urly  charge  in  holding 
ivar,  and  against  what  enemy  soever.  And  how  would  I  do  it, 
think  you }  Why  thus,  sir : — ^I  would  select  nineteen  more  to 
myself  throughout  the  land.  *  *  I  would  choose  them  by  an 
instinct  that  I  have,  uid  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the 
special  rules,  as  your  Punto,  your  Eeverso,  *  *  till  they  could 
all  play  very  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  This  done, 
Bay  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong.  We  twenty  would 
oome  into  the  field,  the  tenth  of  Mareh  or  thereabouts,  and 
vre  would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy :  they  could  not  in 
their  honor  refiise  us.  Well,  we  would  kill  them;  challenge 
twenty  more — ^kill  them;  twenty  more — ^kill  them;  twenty 
more — kill  them  too  ;  *  *  *  *  two  hundred  days  kill  them 
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all  up  by  eomfrnttAmJ"  In  the  philcNophy  of  tiie  Mmdt 
H«I1  there  seems  to  be  the  flame  nice  and  akilifiil  adaptetkn 
of  means  to  ends,  as  in  this  proposition  of  Oiqitain  Bobadil — 
die  tame  easj  and  rapid  iMOgress  till  the  grand  conenminatioa 
is  reached. 

Bnt  in  all  serioiisnefls,  what  kind  of  a  Mnier  have  we  hare, 
who,  after  rejeeting  with  sndi  contempt  and  eoom  eTeiydung 
dial  other  men  are  doing  in  Iheir  efforts  to  make  the  worid 
better  and  happier,  soberly  comes  and  tdls  ns  that  he  has  dia- 
covered  what  it  is  the  world  needs — it  needs  to  be  all  right — 
it  needs  to  be  perfect — there  ought  not  to  be  any  more  war  or 
oppreflsion,  or  cheating,  or  lying;  and  if  the  whole  worid  will 
onlyjast  come  to  this  condosion  we  shall  have  the  ^^revival  of 
religion  which  we  need."  What  fSBUvreaching  and  ocnnprdiai- 
sive  wisd<mi  t 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  real  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  great  questions  <Mf  morals  and  theology,  at  the  Mndc 
Hall,  is  just  about  as  profound  as  that.    Hie  philosophical 
system  of  our  author  is  preeminently  asystemof  ium-«f^t»itiinL 
We  should  like  to  know  how  it  follows*  from  Mr.  Parket^s 
general  estimate  of  the  natural  character  of  man,  that  there 
should  be  this  awful  corruption  and  depravity — this  almost  un- 
accountable wickedness  and  hypocrisy  dironghout  the  whole 
realm  of  the  Orthodox  churches.    We  should  like  to  know 
how  it  is,  that  while  sin  in  general — ^that  sin  which  has  cuned 
and  consumed  the  nations  from  the  bepnning,  and  against 
which  the  holy  law  of  QoA  utters  its  threatenings— is  a  matter 
of  very  small  consequence,  hardly  having  mj  element  of  ill- 
desert  in  it— rather  good  on  flie  whole,  and  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  dangerous  results — it  should  be  the  great  avocation  of 
this  *^  philosopher  "  to  represent  sin,  idkginary  sin,  in  Orthodox 
churches,  as  something  so  intensely  hateful  and  wicked  that 
it  merits  no  pity  from  any  quarter.    We  should  like  to  know, 
if  men  are  not  accountable  for  their  belief,  how  it  follows  that 
Orthodox  people  alone  are  held  accountable  for  theirs.    We 
should  like  to  know  what  ocmsistency  there  is  in  oondemniiig 
Orthodox  ministers  because  they  do  not  preach  straight  a< 
their  own  people,  and  then  standing  up  Sabbath  after  Sabbstfa 
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in  Mnsic  Hall,  and  preaching  all  the  while  at  people  that  are 
outside,  simply  to  amnse  and  gratify  the  hateful  passions  of 
those  who  are  within.  When  does  Mr.  Parker  ever  undertake 
in  sober  earnestness  to  convince  his  own  people  of  their  sins, 
and  teach  them  their  duty,  and  send  them  away  stript  of  their 
self-righteonsnesB,  and  under  a  solemn  impression  of  what  they 
owe  to  God  and  their  fellow-men  ? 

We  consider  it  eminently  suitable,  that  a  man  who  is  so 
entirely  free  to  scoff  at  systems  of  thought  built  up  by  the 
most  profound  minds,  and  after  long  years  of  patient  labor, 
should  at  least  inquire  whether  he  himself  has  a  system  which 
will  hold  together  long  enough  to.  be  looked  at.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  his  philosophy,  regarded  as  that  which  should 
appropriate  all  the  great  facts  of  the  universe,  and  hold  them 
in  one  harmonious  whole,  is  about  as  crazy  and  disjointed  a 
piece  of  work  as  was  ever  constructed. 

VOL,  XVI.  88 
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Art.  v.— the  RIGIIT  OF  SEARCH. 

HiMtorycf^e  Law  of  Natiant  in  Europe  and  America^Jmm 
ike  Earliest  Timeeio  the  Treaty  qf  WaetdngUm,  1848.  Bj 
Hemjbt  Whkaiok,  LL.  D. 

Wrraair  a  few  weeks  the  country  hag  had  a  new  dispnte  with 
a  foreign  power  thrown  upon  its  hands,  and  demonstrations  of 
war,  too  fierce  to  be  sincere,  ha^e  resounded  through  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Statesmen,  forgetting  their  statesmanship,  sought 
to  gain  favor  with  the  people,  or  to  frighten  Great  Britain,  bj 
hostile  menaces.  Men  from  the  remote  West,  safe  in  their  dis- 
tance from  fleets  and  bombardments, '' breathed  threatenings 
and  slaughter^  the  loudest ;  while  leaders  of  parties  bid  against 
one  another,  on  the  assumption  that  a  slumbering  jealousy  of 
England  could  be  turned  to  some  account  Meanwhile  the  peo- 
ple felt  no  particular  interest  in  the  dispute,  nor  any  serious 
apprehension  of  war.  Everybody  knew  tiiat  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  the  United  States  coidd  afford  to  go  to  war,  that 
they  could  do  each  other  great  harm  without  benefiting  them- 
selves, and  that  a  war,  whenever  it  should  end,  would  be  likely 
to  end,  as  the  last  war  did,  without  a  syllable  being  uttered  res- 
pecting the  original  ground  of  controversy.  The  people  to  all 
appearance  have  judged  right ;  the  cloud  has  passed  by  with- 
out any  real  thunder,  and  things  are  as  they  were  before. 

The  cause  of  this  alarm  is  the  active  search  of  British  cmia- 
ers  around  the  coasts  of  Cuba  for  slavers.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  somewhat  brisk  trade  between  the  slave  coasts  of  Africa 
and  that  island  is  carried  on  by  means  of  American  vessels 
and  agents.  By  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  s 
mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged 
in  that  traflSc  is  conceded.  But  the  United  States,  partly  be- 
cause they  formerly  smarted  under  arrogant,  ill-founded  daims 
of  searching  their  vessels  for  British  seamen,  partly  because 
the  government  has  long  been  indifferent  to  its  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  have  been  unwilling  to  allow 
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to  England  the  first  etep  towards  a  right  of  search,  and  have 
refused  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  cruisers  any  power  what- 
soever over  our  vessels,  although  caught  in  the  very  act  of  a 
traffic  which  is  piracy  by  the  laws  of  both  nations.    The  re- 
sult has  been,  that  as  far  as  the  slave  trade  is  concerned,  we  take 
the  same  place  which  neutrals  do  in  a  state  of  war, — we  get  the 
carrying  trade  in  slaves  into  our  hands.    The  English  stand  for 
one  belligerent,  Spanish  and  English  slavers  for  the  other. 
This  latter  belligerent  being  driven  out  of  the  seas  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  foe,  the  neutral  takes  his  place,  but  since  there  is 
not  here,  as  in  war,  a  clear  and  full  right  of  search,  the  neutral 
is  safe  from  molestation.    Under  the  temptation  held  out  by 
the  profits  and  practical  impunity  of  this  traflic,  we  are  becom- 
ing the  principal  slave  trading,  as  we  are  the  principal  fillibus- 
tering  people  of  the  world.    And  these  evils  are  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  feebleness  of  the  force  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  the  inefficiency  in  the  execution  of  our  laws,  by  the 
difficulty  of  convicting  slave  traders,  and  by  the  readiness  of 
our  government  to  complain  against  England  of  every  fancied 
want  of  respect  to  our  flag,  united  with  an  apparent  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  onr  treaty  obligations. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  upon  a  question  which  most  per- 
sons would  regard  as  very  trivial,  our  national  honor  and  some 
of  the  moet  important  interests  of  mankind  depend.  If  the 
English  are  wrong  in  their  doctrine  of  international  law,  or 
their  practice  under  it,  the  evil  they  can  inflict  is  not  of  very 
great  amount,  it  is  hardly  more  than  an  over-careful  police 
might  inflict  upon  an  innocent  person  sallying  out  late  at  night 
to  go  to  the  doctor's ;  but  if  we,  from  jealousy  or  indifference, 
refuse  to  make  reasonable  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  slave 
trade,  we  are  sustaining  thereby  the  worst  crimes  that  men 
calling  themselves  Christians  can  commit, — crimes  which  onr 
own  laws  justly  punish  with  death. 

We  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a  brief  view  of 
the  right  of  search,  and  of  the  English  and  American  doctrines 
on  the  point  of  examining  vessels  suspected  of  being  slavers, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  national  character ;  and 
then  to  inquire  whether  anything  effectual  can  be  done  by  the 
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United  States  to  execute  their  own  laws  against  slave  trading, 
and  to  perform  their  obligations,  assumed  by  solemn  treaty 
more  than  once,  that  they  would  do  this  to  the  extent  of  their 
power. 

Tlie  right  of  search  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  being 
exclusively  of  a  belligerent  character,  as  incidental  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  belligerent  rights,  and  therrf<»e  never  josttfi- 
able  in  a  state  of  peace.  This  is  in  a  great  measore  tme,  and 
yet,  in  one  instance,  according  to  our  laws,  and  those  of  Grest 
Britain,  vessels  beyond  the  pn^er  national  sea-line,  are  liable 
to  detention  and  visitation.  We  refer  to  op^^tions  ander 
the  hovering  act  of  Oreat  Britain  and  to  a  kindred  regula- 
tion in  our  revenue  laws,  which  prohibit  foreign  goods  to  be 
transhipped  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  without  payment 
of  duties.  In  other  words,  for  revenue  purposes  the  marine 
jurisdiction  of  the  nation  owning  the  adjoining  shores  is  ex- 
tended; its  police  rules  are  carried  into  effect  beyond  die  reach 
of  cannon  ^ot  or  the  marine  league,  which  in  ordinary  cases 
limits  its  sway  over  the  high  seas.  Let  now  a  vessel  be  snq^eet- 
ed  of  evading  the  revenuelaws,  at  this  distance  from  the  shore ; 
there  is  no  way  of  executing  the  hovering  act,  or  our  simi* 
lar  provision,  except  by  a  search  on  the  high  seas,  of  which  the 
suspected  ship,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
Again,  a  merchant  vessel,  which  has  been  suspected  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  within  the  territory  of  a  nation,  may  be  pur- 
sued into  the  high  seas,  and  searched,  or  it  may  be  ci^tared 
there ;  but  this  case  is  only  a  seeming  exception  to  the  rule 
that  search  on  the  high  sea  is  a  belligerent  act,  for  the  conduct 
which  provoked  the  search  began  within  the  dominion  of  the 
searching  power,  which  has  an  undoubted  right  to  redress  it- 
self for  such  injuries  upon  the  common  territory  of  mankind. 
On  the  whole  dien,  with  one  exception,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  right  of  search  belongs  to  a  state  of  war.  As'loug  as 
the  distinction  is  received  between  articles  contraband  of  war 
and  innocent  in  their  character,  as  long  as  the  doctrine  diat 
enemy's  goods  are  not  safe  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel  is  not 
blotted  out  from  the  code  of  international  law,  neutral  ships 
must  be  liable  to  search,  and  cannot  re^  it  with  impanity. 
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And  eyen  if  all  restrictions  on  neutral  trade  whatever  were 
abolished,  the  right  of  war  could  not  be  exercised  without  vis- 
iting and  detaining  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  thej  belonged  to  a  friend  or  to  an  enemy.  The 
annoyances,  therefore,  growing  oat  of  this  right,  the  arrogance 
of  lieutenants  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority,  the  deten- 
tion on  a  voyage,  the  feeling  of  something  like  oppression 
which  neutrals  will  always  entertain  when  a  vessel  of  war 
gives  its  peremptory  notice  to  make  a  visit, — ^these  can 
never  cease  unless  some  arrangement  can  be  agreed  upon  by 
which  the  good  faith  of  each  neutral  nation  shall  in  some  way 
give  security  for  its  merchant  vessels,  that  they  are  not  enga- 
ged in  an  unlawful  traffic. 

Such  an  arrangement  has  been  attempted  by  sending  a  pub- 
lic vessel  as  a  convoy  to  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  having  the 
proper  certificates  of  the  lawful  nature  of  their  trade  on  board. 
The  frigate  or  the  privateer  of  a  belligerent,  in  this  case  would 
have  to  do  only  with  the  convoy.  This  is  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment, and  has  been  introduced  into  treaties  between  particular 
powers,  but  hitherto  the  law  of  nations  does  not  require  the 
abandonment  of  the  right  of  search  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a  convoy.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  also,  that  a  storm  at  sea 
having  separated  a  fleet  sailing  under  such  protection,  a  visit- 
ing vessel  falling  in  with  one  of  the  merchantmen,  might  not 
find  BuflScient  proof  of  its  character  without  a  search.  It  is 
equally  conceivable  that  the  certificates  of  a  government 
might  not  amount  to  much ;  that  a  vessel  might  stealthily  take 
articles  contraband  of  war  on  board,  and  have  clean  bills;  and 
that  thus  in  the  end  search  might  be  regarded  as  the  safest  and 
best  way  of  securing  belligerents  against  infractions  of  their 
rights. 

The  right  of  search  as  thus  laid  down,  brings  us  to  the  case 
of  the  search  of  a  vessel  suspected  of  being  a  pirate.  Between 
organized  states  and  pirates  there  is  perpetual  war,  and  so  the 
belligerent  right  always  exists  against  the  latter.  Moreover, 
flag  no  more  covers  a  vessel  suspected  of  piracy,  than  it  covers 
a  nentral  suspected  of  having  contraband  on  board.  A  pirate 
will  have  an  assortment  of  flags  on  board,  and  will  hoist  any 
one  which  is  most  likely  to  serve  his  turn :  how  ridiculous  it 
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would  be  in  tfaia  case  to  make  the  plea  that  the  flag  coTen  the 
▼eeeel.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  plea  ib  never  made, 
althongh  it  may  be  claimed  that  an  innocent  veaael  ar- 
rested and  detained  on  unreasonable  enspicion  of  piracy,  has  a 
right  to  damages,  on  the  same  principle  as  an  innocent  man 
arrested  through  mistake  by  a  sheriff. 

We  pass  on  to  another  kind  of  search  on  the  high  seas,  claim- 
ed as  a  right  by  one  nation  only  and  admitted  by  no  other, 
which  in  its  attempted  exercise  became  a  cause  of  war,  and 
has  contributed,  as  much  as  anything  else,  to  attach  to  the 
legitimate  right  of  search  an  odious  character.  We  refer  to 
the  claim  of  England  to  visit  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  sailors  on  board 
of  them  are  British  subjects,  and  of  impressing  such  per- 
sons into  the  military  service  of  their  country.  This  claim 
is  defended  on  two  grounds ;  first,  by  the  prerogative  of  the 
English  crown  to  force  its  subjects  to  do  duty  on  board  men 
of  war,  or  the  right  of  impressment,  and  secondly,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  indefeasible  allegiance,  according  to  which  no  Eng- 
lishman by  settling  abroad  can  shake  off  his  national  charac- 
ter and  obligations.  But  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that 
the  claim  of  impressing  native-bom  Englishmen  out  of  neutral 
vessels  in  war  is  not  justified  by  these  principles  of  English 
law.  Though  the  crown  of  England  has  the  right  of  impress- 
ment within  that  country,  how  can  this  attribute  be  exercised 
within  another  sovereignty,  on  foreign  soil — as  on  board  of 
neutral  vessels  which  are  neutral  territory  ?  This  principle 
runs  counter  to  some  of  the  plainest  and  best  estabUdied  rules 
of  international  law.  It  would  justify  the  pursuit  of  one  bel- 
ligerent by  another  within  neutral  waters,  and  the  invasion 
of  foreign  territory  to  secure  fugitives  from  justice.  An 
Englishman  on  the  same  principle  might  be  arrested  on 
a  neutral  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  poll-tax 
or  enforcing  any  other  obligation  towards  his  sovereign.  It 
would,  in  short,  destroy  all  sovereignties  in  order  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  each,  and  in  its  application  woold 
become  as  unendurable  to  the  English  nation  as  to  any  other. 
Again,  the  denial  of  a  right  in  an  Englishman  to  expatriate 
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himself  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  im- 
pressment, at  least  as  ftsr  as  those  fkiglishmen  are  concerned 
who  have  never  changed  their  nationality:  were  the  right 
to  be  abandoned,  the  right  of  impressment  would  have  just  as 
much  worth  or  worthlessness  in  regard  to  a  large  class  of 
English  citizens  as  it  has  now. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  the  reasons,  in  the  light  of  interna- 
tional law,  for  such  visitation  of  neutral  vessels  are  less  cogent 
than  for  almost  any  violation  of  neutral  territory.  The  British 
sailor  may  have  entered  into  the  service  of  the  neutral  in  the 
strictest  conformity  with  the  laws  of  both  countries.  He  is 
engaged  in  a  lawful  employment.  He  is  while  so  employed 
whoUy  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  neutral  state,  and  is,  when 
on  the  high  seas  in  the  ship,  upon  neutral  territory.  There  is 
no  special  hardship  in  carrying  out  the  rule  of  the  neutral's 
jurisdiction,  no  case  of  necessity  to  justify  any  departure  from 
the  rule.  No  other  nation  has  persisted  in  any  similar 
claim.* 

He  enforcement  of  this  pretended  right,  peculiarly  oppres- 
sive when  it  fell  on  English  emigrants  who  had  their  families 
and  their  homesteads  in  the  United  States,  and  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult of  application  to  the  sailors  of  a  nation  having  the  same 
names  and  speaking  the  same  language,  was,  it  is  well  known, 
a  leading  cause  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  principal  cause  of 
the  acrimony  with  which  the  war  was  attended.  Peace  fol- 
lowed with  no  distinct  mention  of  this  ground  of  quarrel,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  offense  will  never  be  repeated,  unkss  for 
the  purpose  of  provoking  war  again.  The  right  of  search  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  British  seamen  on  board  of  our  ves- 
sels is  a  dead,  obsolete  thing,  which  no  interests  or  pride  or 
necessity  of  England  can  ever  revive. 

Meanwhile,  a  jealousy  of  England  upon  the  sea  was  aroused 
by  this  idle  claim,  which  has  never  been  laid  asleep, — a  jealousy 
which  became  us  in  our  weakness,  but  now  in  our  strength 
seems  inconsistent  with  national  bravery  and  selt-reliance.  This 
jealousy  has  influenced  negotiation  on  another  and  the  only 

*  Comp.  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  of  Aug.  8,  1842,  reprinted 
in  biB  works.    VoL  VI,  page  818. 
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the  merchantman  was  engaged  in  the  elave  trade.  Snch  were 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  convention.  Hie  tenth  article 
we  give  in  its  own  words. 

'^  The  high  contracting  parties  declare  that  the  right,  which  in  the  foregoing 
articlea,  they  have  each  reciprocally  conceded,  of  detaining,  viriting,  capturing 
and  deliveriog  orer  for  trial  the  merchaat  veMeKa  of  the  other,  enga|^  in  the 
African  alave  trade,  ia  wholly  and  exduuvely  grounded  on  the  consideration 
of  their  having  made  that  traffic  piracy,  by  thehr  respective  laws;  and  farther  that 
the  reciprocal  concession  of  the  said  right,  as  guarded,  limited,  and  regulated  by 
this  convention,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  detention,  or  search 
of  the  merchant  vessels  of  either  nation  by  the  officers  of  the  Navy  of  the  other, 
except  vessels  engaged,  or  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever  than  that  of  seizing  and  delivering  up  the  per- 
Bous  and  vessels  concerned  in  that  traffic  for  trial  and  adjudication  by  the  tribunals 
and  laws  of  their  own  country ;  nor  be  taken  to  aiTect  in  any  other  way  the  ex- 
isting rights  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  partiea  And  they  do  also  hereby 
agree  and  engage  to  use  their  influence  respectively  with  other  maritime  and  civil- 
ized powers,  to  the  end  that  the  African  slave  trade  may  be  declared  to  be  piracy 
under  the  law  of  nations.** 

When  this  convention  came  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  they  amended  it  in  several  particulars.  They  intro- 
duced a  limit  of  place  by  striking  out  the  right  of  cruising  on 
the  coast  of  America,  and  they  gave  power  to  either  party  to  re- 
nounce the  convention  after  six  months'  notice.  They  struck 
out  also  an  article,  which  speaks  of  trying  for  piracy  citizens 
or  subjects  of  either  country,  found  on  board  a  vessel  ^^  not 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  other  party,  nor  belonging  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  either,  but  engaged  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves, 
and  lawfully  seized  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  party."  Such  cases 
would  be  principally  those  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on 
board  of  Portuguese,  or  other  slavers,  subject  by  treaty  to  Brit- 
ish search,  who  were  committing  piracy  according  to  our  law, 
but  not  according  to  the  law  of  tlie  country  to  which  the  ves- 
sel belonged.  Thus  mutilated,  the  convention  went  back  to  £ng- 
land  to  be  rejected,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

The  thread  of  negotiation  wasagain  taken  up  after  some  yeais 
and  the  treaty  of  Washington,  signed  August  9, 1842,  contain- 
ed provisions  which  still  continue  to  be  binding.  By  this  treaty 
the  parties  to  it  engaged  to  maintain  in  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  a  sufficient  force  of  vessels  to  carry  in  all  not  less  than 
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eighty  gime,  in  order  to  enforce,  separately,  and  respectively, 
the  laws,  rights  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  which  squadrons,  while 
separate,  were  to  act  in  concert  under  instructions  from  their 
governments.  The  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  binds  the  parties 
to  use  all  becoming  remonstrances  with  powers  within  whose 
jurisdiction  markets  for  slaves  are  allowed  to  exist,  to  induce 
them  to  close  such  markets  for  ever.  By  another  article,  the 
11th,  the  article  requiring  a  naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
18  to  continue  in  force  five  years  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  afterwards  until  either  of  the  parties  shall  signify  a 
wish  to  terminate  it. 

The  efficiency  and  vigor  of  our  African  cruisers  in  carrying 
out  our  obligations  assumed  in  this  treaty  are  shown  by  com* 
xnander  Foote,  in  his  '^  Africa  and  the  American  Flag,"  to  be 
most  commendable.  The  officers  of  our  navy  go  there  with  the 
fullest  intent  to  discharge  their  duties  like  honorable  men. 
No  one  can  say  of  them  that 

munera  nayium, 
S8BT08  illaqueant  duces, 
but  it  is  still  true  in  the  language  of  the  same  ode  that 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites, 

£t  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potenUus  icta  fulminea 

Great  profits  keep  up  the  trade  in  spite  of  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  the  watchfulness  of  cruisers,  just  as  they  keep  up 
the  trades  of  burglary  and  horse  stealing ;  and  the  risk,  to  an 
American  mind,  adds  a  certain  sort  of  keen  relish  as  well 
as  of  respectability  to  the  employment.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  under  this  arrange- 
ment, is  owing  to  the  stand  which  we  have  taken  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  search.  If  a  British  cruiser  boards  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  this  country,  and  the  papers  are  right,  no  search  can 
be  made,  notwithstanding  the  most  flagrant  suspicion.  As  has 
lately  been  said  in  Parliament,  an  American  slaver  may  pass 
through  a  British  fleet  with  its  slaves  in  open  sight  with  per- 
fect impunity.  And  should  the  boarded  vessel,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade,  the  cruiser  is  responsible 
for  the  damage  of  the  detention.    Nay,  we  may  say,  it  is  re- 
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eponsible  in  a  certain  sense  for  more,  since  the  irritated  com- 
mander of  the  detained  veseei,  desirotis  of  distinction,  sends 
home  a  flaming  account  of  wrongs  which  were  never  inflicted, 
and  pnts  what  was  done  in  the  most  odious  light  There  is 
now  no  question,  we  believe,  that  the  stories  of  insults  to  the 
American  flag,  which  of  late  awakened  the  unseemly  wrath  of 
the  Senate,  were  nearly  all  of  them  falsehoods  or  exaggera- 
tions. If  we  go  to  war  for  Jenkins'  ears,  we  ought  to  be  sure 
that  our  enemy  cut  them  off. 

A  question  of  considerable  importance  arose  a  good  while 
since,  between  our  country  and  Oreat  Britain,  as  to  the  true 
notion  of  the  right  of  search.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a 
right  of  visitation  so  called,  and  a  right  of  search,  between  a 
right  to  ascertain  by  an  inspection  of  a  ship's  papers  that  she 
has  the  nationality  which  she  claims,  and  a  right,  after  that,  to 
inspect  the  vessel  and  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  papers  are  not  fraudulent  The  English  doctrine 
as  to  this  point,  was  expressed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  a  note  to 
our  minister  in  London,  in  1841,  of  which  the  following  words 
are  a  part:  "The  right  of  search,  except  when  specially  con- 
ceded by  treaty,  is  a  purely  belligerent  right,  andean  have  no 
existence  on  the  high  seas  during  peace.  The  undersigned 
apprehends,  however,  that  the  right  of  search  is  not  confined 
to  the  verification  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  but  also  ex- 
tends to  the  object  of  the  voyage  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vessels  they  meet  with  are  really  American  or  not.  The 
right  asserted  has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance  to  the  right  of 
search  either  in  principle  or  in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right 
to  satisfy  the  party  who  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  knowing 
the  truth,  that  the  vessel  actually  is  what  her  colors  announce. 
This  right  we  concede  as  freely  as  we  exercise.  The  British 
cruisers  are  not  instructed  to  detain  American  vessels  under 
any  circumstances  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  order- 
ed to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  them,  be  they  slavers 
or  otherwise.  But  where  reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the 
American  flag  has  been  abused  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  vessel  of  another  nation,  It  would  appear  scarcely  credible 
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that  the  goyernment  of  the  Umted  States^  which  has  stigma- 
tized and  abolished  the  trade  itself,  shouldobject  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  such  means  as  are  necessary  for  asoertaining  the  truth." 
A  little  later  we  find  the  Englii^  Envoy  at  Washington  in  a 
communication  read  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  giving  notice 
that  the  British  Oovemment  still  maintained  and  would  exer- 
cise when  necessary,  its  own  right  to  ascertain  the  genuineness 
of  any  flag  which  a  suspected  vessel  might  bear ;  that  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  either  from  involuntary  error,  or  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  loss  or  injury  should  be  sustained,  a 
prompt  reparation  would  be  afforded ;  ))ut  that  it  should  enter- 
tain for  a  single  instant  the  notion  of  abandoning  the  right  it- 
self, would  be  quite  impossible. 

The  Government  of  the  Ignited  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
maintained  that  there  is  no  right  of  visiting  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  its  national  character,  and  distinct  from 
the  right  of  search,  known  to  the  law  of  nations;  that  the  right 
to  visit,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  in  the  end  include  search ; 
that  the  right  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  belligerent  right  of 
search ;  and  that  every  case  of  detention  of  an  American  ves- 
sel for  this  purpose,  is  a  wrong,  calling  for  a  reparation.  These 
views  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in 
a  letter  to  the  American  Amibassador  at  London.  ^^  No  such 
recognition,"  he  there  says,  (i.  e.  of  the  right  claimed  by  Eng- 
land,) '^  has  presented  itself  to  the  United  States ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  understands  that  public  writers,  courts  of  law  and 
solemn  treaties,  have  for  centuries  used  the  words  ^  visit'  and 
^  search '  in  the  same  sense*  What  Great  Britain  and  the  UnL 
ted  States  mean  by  the  ^  right  of  search '  in  its  broadest  sense, 
is  called  by  the  ccmtinental  writers  and  jurists  by  no  other  name 
than  the  ^  right  of  visit'  Nor  can  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  agree  that  the  torm  ^  right '  is  justly  applied  to  such 
exercise  of  power  as  the  British  Government  thinks  it  indispen- 
sable to  maintain  in  certain  cases."  Again,  ^^  there  is  no  right 
to  visit  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the  execution  of  revenue 
lawB,  or  other  municipal  regulations,  in  which  cases  the  right  is 
usually  exercised  near  the  coast  or  within  a  marine  league,  or 
where  the  vessel  is  justly  suspected  of  violating  the  law  of 
nations  by  piratical  aggression,  but  wherever  exercised,  it  is 
the  right  of  search." 
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To  Loi'd  Aberdeen's  declaration  that  reparation  would  be 
made  for  injury  sustained  through  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
visit,  it  is  replied,  that  if  injury  be  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
a  right,  it  would  seem  strange  that  it  should  be  repaired  as  if  it 
had  been  the  effect  of  a  wrongful  act    The  general  rule  of  law 
certainly  is,  that  in  the  proper  and  prudent  exercise  of  his  own 
rights,  no  one  one  is  answerable  for  undesigned  injury.    It 
may  be  said  that  the  right  is  a  qualified  right,  that  is,  a  right 
to  do  certain  acts  of  force  at  the  risk  of  turning  out  to  be  wrong 
doers,  and  of  being  made  answerable  for  all  damages.    But 
such  an  argument  would  prove  every  trespass  to  be  matter  of 
right,  subject  only  to  just  responsibility.    It  is  as  if  a  civil  of- 
ficer on  land  have  process  against  oi^e  individual,  and  through 
mistake  arrest  another;  this  arrest  is  wholly  tortious.    No  one 
would  think  of  saying  it  was  done  under  any  lawful  exercise 
of  authority,  subject  only  to  responsibility,  or  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  a  mere  trespass,  though  an  unintentional  trespass. 
The  municipal  law  does  not  undertake  to  lay  down  beforehand 
any  rule  for  the  government  of  such  cases ;  and  as  little  does 
the  public  law  of  the  world  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for 
the  government  of  cases  of  involuntary  trespasses,  detentions, 
and  injuries  at  sea,  except  that  in  both  cases  law  and  reason 
make  a  distinction  between  injuries  committed  through  mis- 
take, and  injuries  committed  by  design,  the  former  being  enti- 
tled to  fair  and  just  compensation,  the  latter  demanding  exem- 
plary damages  and  sometimes  personal  punishment."    In  an- 
other passage  the  inquiry  is  made,  ^^By  what  means  is  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  nationality  of  a  vessel  to  be  effected  f    Must 
it  lie  to  f    Or  if  it  pursue  its  voyage,  may  force  be  used  ?    Or 
if  it  resist  force  and  is  captured,  must  it  not  be  condemned  as 
resisting  a  right,  which  cannot  exist  without  a  corresponding 
obligation  imposed  on  the  other  party  f    Thus  it  appears  that 
the  right  exercised  in  peace  differs  nothing  as  to  the  means  of 
enforcing  it  which  must  be  adopted,  from  the  right  of  search 
exercised  in  war,  which  the  English  Government  disclaims  the 
use  of.    The  Government  of  the  United  States  admits  that  its 
flag  can  give  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to  any  other  than 
regularly  documented  vessels,  and  it  was  upon  this  view  of  the 
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whole  case  that  it  cheerfully  assamed  the  duties  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington."* 

The  position  assumed  in  these  words  of  one  of  oar  ablest 
statesmen,  is  still  maintained  by  the  United  States.  At  the 
close  of  their  late  session,  the  Senate  took  this  ^ound  in  a  res* 
olntion,  which,  nnder  the  irritation  produced  by  the  news  of 
insults  to  our  flag,  may  be  called  quite  moderate  : 

**J2Mo/Md^  M  the  Jadgment  of  the  Senate,  that  American  Teasels  on  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace,  bearing  the  American  flag,  remidn  under  the  jnrisdiotlon  of 
the  coantry  to  which  they  belong,  and  therefore  any  Tisitation,  molestation,  or 
detention  of  such  vessels,  by  force,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  force,  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  power,  is  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.^ 

To  this  of  course  the  British  Government  will  agree,  and 
has  always,  since  18i2  at  least,  professed  to  have  notliing  to  do 
with  slavers  from  the  United  States,  carrying  on  their  piratical 
work  in  all  boldness  upon  the  African  coast ;  knowing  or  be- 
lieving them  to  be  American,  they  admit  that  they  cannot  de- 
tain, and  finding  them  on  examination  to  be  American,  they 
admit  that  they  cannot  search  them  without  a  violation  of 
international  law.  They  will  fully  concede  that "  American  " 
vessels  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  country,  suV 
ject  to  no  molestation  whatever.  What  then  is  the  differ- 
ence on  this  point  between  the  two  countries }  Is  it  that  the 
flag  shall  always  protect  the  vessel  which  carries  it  2  We  do 
not  understand  our  Government  to  take  this  almost  absurd  po- 
sition, which  would  prevent  in  fact  the  execution  of  the  trea- 
ties between  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal on  the  other,  establishing  a  mutual  right  of  restricted 
search,  and  would  make  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade  impossible.  Is  it  that  on  flagrant  suspicion,  a  vessel  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  may  not  be  boarded  to  ascertain  whether 
it  be  English,  Portuguese,  or  Spanish,  and  not  American  ? 
We  do  not  understand  that  this  is  claimed,  which  would 
amount  in  effect  to  the  flag  covering  the  vessel.  Is  it  that  if 
an  American  vessel  is  detained  by  mistake,  no  reparation  is 
due?     Lord  Aberdeen  distinctly  admits  the   contrary.    Of 

*  In  making  these  extracts,  passages  hare  been  here  and  there  abridged. 
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what  use  then,  except  to  set  the  English  right  on  a  point  of  in* 
ternational  law,  Mr.  Webster's  very  able  argument  is,  from 
which  we  haye  given  extracts,  we  do  not  exaetlj  see.  Granted 
that  the  act  of  a  cruiser  in  visiting  the  wrong  yeasel,  like  that 
of  the  sheriff  in  arresting  the  wrong  person,  is  a  tort,  mnst  there 
be  no  cruisers  to  break  up  the  slave  trade,  and  no  sheriffs  to 
arrest  persons  by  due  process  t 

We  must  confess  that  although  the  law  of  nations  doea  make 
no  distinction  between  search  and  visit,  sudi  a  distinction  ap- 
pears to  us  perfectly  reasonable,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  that  science.  The  act  of  ascertaining  nation- 
ality is  separated  by  a  marked  line  from  the  act  of  ascertain- 
ing what  trade  the  vessel  detained  is  carrying  on.  And  for 
aught  we  see,  a  state  of  relations  between  two  countries  might 
exist  which  would  make  the  distinction  necessary.  Suppose 
that  by  special  convention,  two  States  were  to  give  up  recipro- 
cally the  right  of  search  in  war ;  and  one  of  them  were  to  be 
at  war  with  some  other  country.  Is  it  not  evident  either  that 
such  belligerent  must  abandon  the  right  of  search  altogether, 
or  ascertain  for  itself  by  inspection,  that  particular  vessels  be- 
longed to  the  country  with  which  its  agreement  to  abstain 
from  search  existed  t  Chancellor  Kent,  with  his  impartial  and 
judicial  mind,  finds  no  difficulty  even  in  accepting  the  Eng- 
lish distinction  between  search  and  visit  as  being  well  grounded 
in  international  law.  We  fear,  however,  that  his  position*  is  un- 
tenable. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  whose 
authority  he  refers,  simply  speaks  of  a  right  of  approach  be- 
tween vessels  on  tiie  high  sea,  and  of  ships  of  war  acting  under 
the  authority  of  Gk)vemment  to  arrest  pirates  and  other  public 
offenders,  having  the  right  to  ^^  approach  any  vessels  descried 
at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  real  character."^ 
But  the  Court  does  not  undertake  to  say  that  vessels  thus  ap- 
proached may  be  detained  or  searched,  except  on  suspicion  of 
piracy,  which  was  the  case  before  it.  Still,  admitting  that  the 
law  of  nations,  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  is  as  Webster,  and 


*  Comment,  VoL  I,  p.  168,  note  a,  6th  edition, 
t  Case  of  the  Maiium*  Flora.    11  Wheaton^  4S. 
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not  as  Kent  interppets  it,  there  is  plainly  a  necesrity  of  going 
to  a  certain  limit  in  getting  evidence  of  a  vessel's  nationality, 
which  makes  the  right  to  get  that  evidence  perfectly  jost  Nor 
is  it  any  more  dangerons  than  the  parallel  one  of  examining 
vessels  suspected  of  piracy,  to  which  even  public  vessels  before 
now  have  been  obliged  to  submit 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  there  ought  to  be  a  right  of  visit 
distinct  from  that  of  search,  what  will  such  a  right  amount  to  t 
To  very  little,  if  the  United  States  employ  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
the  petty  force  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  to 
ahnost  nothing,  if  our  cruisers  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  there, 
as  the  newest  partisans  of  slavery  desire.    It  is  evident  that  if 
Africa  is  ever  to  be  redeemed  from  the  horrible  curse  of  inter- 
nal wars,  waged  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  slave  markets 
of  Ohrifftendom,  something  else  besides  the  means  hitherto 
used  by  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  obligations 
of  the  treaties  of  Ghent  and  of  Washington,  must  effect  that 
result     Until  the  day,  at  least,  when  a  strong  majority  for 
free  labor  shall  control  the  destiny  of  this  country,  and  that  for 
all  time,  no  law,  no  naval  force,  no  watchfulness  of  executive 
officials,  will  weigh  much  against  avarice  ;  nor  can  such  oflS- 
cials  be  expected  to  be  vigilant  jfi  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  slave  trade  finds  respectable  defenders,  and  where  a  white 
man  is  hanged  for  scarcely  any  crime  but  that  of  being  an  ab- 
olitionist 

There  may  be  selfish  interests  which  shall  keep  the  foreign 
slave  away  from  our  shores ;  the  northern  slave  states  may  claim 
the  monopoly  in  this  staple,  but  there  is  no  such  moving  force 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Ouba,  as  long  as  its  ports  are 
practically  open  to  African  slaves,  and  the  traffic  yields  an 
immense  profit 

What  tlien  can  cure  this  great  pest  to  two  continents?  Af- 
rican eoloni2sation  along  the  coasts,  and  a  profitable  trade  in  the 
ptodncta  of  Africa,  may  hereafter  mitigate  it,  but  this  is  the 
slow  work  of  long  years,  and  the  existing  slave  trade  must 
greatly  retard  the  spread  of  industry  through  that  continent 
We  need  measures  which  can  have  an  immediate  result  Two 
snch  measures, — supposing  the  right  of  search  to  remain  as  it 
YOL.  XVI.  89 
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id,— occur  to  us,  although  wo  have  small  faith  that  either  at 
them  will  be  applied. 

The  first  is,  that  thedave  trade  should  be  constituted  piracy 
by  the  law  of  nations,  as  our  House  of  Bepresentatires,  bj  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  in  1824,  desired.  This  is  not  likelj  to 
be  effected,  however,  unless  it  comes  in  as  one  of  a  number  of 
measures,  which  must  be  received  in  their  *^  solidarity,'^  or  not 
at  all.  England,  at  the  late  treaty  of  Paris,  showed  a  com- 
mendable  willingness  to  recede  from  its  old  position  of  standing 
out  for  belligerent  rights  against  neutral.  Let  now  an  offer  be 
made  in  the  same  spirit,  to  enlarge  and  define  neutral  rights. 
Let  privateering  cease  and  the  slave  trade  become  piracy, 
and  as  a  compensation  to  nations  which  can  rise  to  such  illus- 
trious acts  of  virtue,  let  not  only  free  ships  make  free  goods, 
but,  as  Dr.  Franklin  desired,  let  the  navigator  have  the  same 
treatment  of  his  property  as  the  farmer  or  the  citizen  on  the 
land.  Let  even  the  rule  of  contraband  be  given  up,  and  only 
that  of  blockade  retained,  for  surely  in  these  days  of  railroads 
it  must  be  easy  enough  in  a  large  country  to  supply  contraband 
articles  from  remote  and  unguarded  ports.  Let  as  much  as  this 
be  conceded,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  could  be  obtained  to  a  rule  making  the  slave 
trade  piracy,  and  probably  the  consent  of  all  other  powers. 
And  when  this  is  once  brought  about,  England  can  take  the 
slave  trade  police  into  her  own  hand. 

The  other  measure  is  not  so  revolutionary ;  and  recommends 
itself  to  an  empty  treasury  by  its  cheapness.''^  Put  a  lieuten- 
ant of  our  navy  on  board  of  each  Enj^lish  cruiser  for  slaves ;  let 
it  be  necessary  whenever  a  vessel  carrying  American  colors  is 
to  be  visited,  that  the  vis^t  be  made  by  him  ;  let  him  have  the 
right  of  thorough  search  in  all  such  cases,  and  of  deciding 
whether  the  vessel  shall  be  seized  and  sent  home  for  trial ;  let, 
in  short,  the  whole  responsibility  rest  on  an  American  officer 
or  officers,  sailing  upon  British  ships ;  and  if  the  United  States 
wish  to  perform  their  bounden  part,  let  a  similar  British  officer 

*  Since  this  wu  written  we  have  leen  the  eaae  recommendation  in  a  jonmal  of 
great  dignity  and  moderation,— the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  Kew  York. 
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be  put  on  board  each  of  our  vessels :  in  this  ease,  if  ever,  tbe 
work  wonld  be  well  done ;  the  genUemanlj  feelings  of  the  ser- 
vice in  both  navies  wonld  protect  individual  officers  so  situa- 
ted from  everything  unpleasant,  and  all  cause  of  collision  would 
be  avoided.  Our  flag  would  no  longer  be  our  shame.  It  is  true, 
if  France  did  not  come  into  the  arrangement,  all  the  villainy  of 
this  traffic  would  sail  under  her  colors,  but  France  can  have  no 
long  or  great  interest  to  encourage  the  slave  trade,  or  reason 
to  refuse  consent  to  such  a  measure,  if  it  should  be  found  in 
our  case  to  be  effectual. 
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Art.  VU.— the  AMERICAN  TEACT  SOCIETY. 

In  an  early  number*  of  this  journal,  an  Article  may  be 
found  on  '^  BeBponsibility  in  the  Management  of  Benevolent  So- 
cietiee,'^  which  we  refer  to  at  this  time,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  a  text  for  the  present  discussion,  but  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  reperusal  of  our  readers.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  will  be  found  that  what  was  then  theory  has 
since  been  illustrated  in  practice,  and  that  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, which  now  surround  the  American  Tract  Society, 
would  not  have  been  experienced,  had  the  cautions  of  that 
Article  been  heeded. 

Our  present  object  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  general 
principles,  on  which  the  great  benevolent  associations  of  our 
country  and  age  should  be  conducted,  or  the  general  coane 
and  policy  of  the  American  Tract  Society  in  particular, 
but  that  practical  question  of  right  and  obligation,  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  opinions  of  the  friends  of  the  society  seem  to 
be  divided.  ^'  Ought  the  American  Tract  Society  to  publish  on 
the  duties  and  moral  evils  arising  out  of  slavery  "  is  the  question 
which  has  been  warmly  discussed  in  newspapers  and  pamph- 
lets,  and  which  was  brought  before  the  meeting  of  the  society, 
in  May  last,  for  decision.  Each  party  claims  to  have  been 
triumphant  on  that  occasion,  the  one  by  the  brute  force  of 
numbers  bearing  down  all  opposition,  the  other  by  compell- 
ing its  opponents  to  develop  their  principles  and  exhibit  dieir 
real  inherent  weakness,  thus  gaining  a  moral  victory.  It 
is  of  little  consequence  for  us  to  enquire  to  whom  the  glory  of 
success  should  be  awarded,  the  question  is  not  one  of  men,  but 
of  principle.  K  the  truth  has  been  established,  all  the  friends 
of  truth  will  rejoice ;  if  anything  has  been  done  to  weaken  the 
foundations  of  principle,  the  friends  of  righteousness  will  nJly 

^    *  New  Eogkader,  VoL  V,  page  28. 
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aronnd  their  standard,  having  Jeans  Christ  for  their  leader, 
assured  that  in  the  end  the  right  will  be  sustained. 

Let  ns  then  inquire  what  has  really  been  decided  by  the 
Tra^  Society  in  regard  to  this  qnestion,  and  thus  ascertain 
what  principles  are  presetited  for  our  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  farther  back  than 
to  the  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  May,  1857.  At  that  time 
the  special  committee  of  fifteen,  to  whom  this  subject,  with 
some  other  questions,  had  been  referred  the  year  before,  made 
their  report,  in  which  they  recommended  the  adoption  of 
several  resolntiouQ,  as  ^^  marking  out  the  line  of  discrimination 
between  what  the  American  Tract  Society,  according  to  its 
constitution,  may  and  may  not  publish."  These  resolutions 
inhere  as  follows : 

JUtolvedf  1.  That  the  American  Tract  Society  was  eiiabliahed  for  a  definite 
frarpote,  namely,  'to  difRiBe  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jetns^htlBt  as  the  redeemer 
of  sihners,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  Tital  godHness  and  sound  morality,  by 
the  drculatioa  of  religions  tracts,  oalenlated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all 
OTangelical  Christians.* 

S.  That  this  society  cannot,  therefore,  with  propriety,  allow  itself  to  be  made  a 
•pedal  organ  of  any  one  system  of  religious  or  moral  reform,  such  as  temperance, 
peace,  anti-popery,  anti-elayery,  etc ;  whtte  within  its  proper  sphere,  its  influence 
ahonld  sustain  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteouimess  in  all  their  departments. 

8.  That  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish  its  high  and  holy  mission,  the  society 
should  deal  even-handedly  and  bear  impartial  testimony  against  aU  forms  of 
fimdamental  doctrinal  error  and'  practical  immorality,  prevaSUng  in  any  and 
e^ery  part  of  our  country. 

4.  That  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  the  political  aspects  of  slavery  lie 
entirely  without  the  proper  sphere  of  this  society,  and  cannot  be  discussed  in  its 
publications ;  but  that  those  moral  duties  whioh  grow  out  of  the  existence  of 
slavery,  as  well  as  those  nK>ral  evils  and  vices  whioh  it  is  known  to  promote,  and 
whioh  are  condemned  in  scripture  and  so  much  deplored  by  evangeli<Md  Christians, 
undoubtedly  ^o  fall  within  the  province  of  this  society,  and  can  and  ought  to  be 
discussed  in  a  fraternal  and  Christian  spirit. 

5.  That  whatever  considerations  in  the  past  may  have  seemed  to  recommend 
to  the  publishing  committee  Uie  course  pursued  in  its  revision  of  certain  works, 
yet  in  the  future  publication  of  books  and  tracts,  no  alteration  or  omission  of  the 
eentfanents  of  any  author  should  be  made ;  but  works  not  adapted  to  the  design 
of  the  scfciety  in  their  original  form,  or  by  a  regular  impartial  abridgment, 
should  be  wholly  omitted. 

6.  {Thii  propo$e$  that  the  ewutitutum  bHoU  he  $o  attend  that  notice  ehaU  be 
fwen  of  aUfitture  amtnAMnte.'\ 

7.  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  faror  of  divine  providence  in  the  bless- 
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Ing  which  has  rested  upon  the  Amerioan  Tract  Society,  ia  iti  onward  progren  of 
suoceM  and  prosperity,  and  the  beneficent  inflaence  it  has  exerted  apon  onr  ooon- 
try  and  the  world. 

8.  That  we  cordially  recognize  the  fidelity  andMcTOtedness,  with  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  society  hare  been  superintended  and  conducted  by  the  officers  and 
ezecuttve  committee,  fire  of  .  the  present  members  having  been  among  Us 
founders. 

9.  That  with  great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ezecutire  committee,  we 
anticipate  that  their  action,  in  carrying  out  the  principles  contained  in  the 
previous  resolutions,  will  be  such  as  will  tend  to  promote  the  widest  and  best  use- 
ftilness  of  this  society  throughout  our  whole  country. 

Of  these  resolutions,  the  2d,  8d,  4th  and  9th,  and  particnlais 
ly  the  4th  and  9th,  have  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  All 
these  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  tiiie  society  ; 
a  leading  member  of  one  party  (as  parties  were  divided  in  1856) 
moving,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  other  party  seconding 
the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  at  once  so  calm,  so  moderate, 
so  conservative,  and  so  righteous,  as  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  conscientious  Christian  conviction  and  approval  of  the  whole 
society.  It  was  well  understood  that  a  volume  on  the  duties  of 
masters  had  been  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  spedal 
committee  when  they  were  framing  their  decision.  A  tract 
on  the  duties  of  slaves,  entitied  *'  Sambo  and  Tony,"  had  been 
previously  published  and  circulated.  The  year  passed  on,  aod 
no  tract,  on  the  corresponding  duties  of  masters,  made  its  ap- 
pearance ;  even  the  litde  volume,  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  special  committee,  was  not  issued,  but  instead  excuses  and 
apologies,  united  witii  arguments  against  the  constitutional 
power  of  publishing  on  such  a  subject,  and  appeals  to  the  prejn* 
dices  and  fears  of  men,  abounded.  The  funds  of  the  society, 
contributed  by  the  benevolent  to  publish  and  circulate  "rdi- 
gious  tracts,  which  should  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  redeemer  of  sinners,  and  promote  the  interests 
of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality,''  were  used  for  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  documents,  justifying  the  couree. 
pursued  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  society,  and  partisan 
appeals  unworthy  of  Christian  men. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  society  met  in  the  church  in  La- 
fayette Place,  New  York,  in  May  last.  At  that  meeting,  better 
characterized  as  a  mob  than  as  a  deliberative  assembly,  where 
those,  who  attempted  with  moderation  and  calmness  to  pree^it 
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views  opposed  to  the  course  pnrsned  by  the  execntlve  (^cers, 
were  greeted  with  storms  of  hisses  Mid  criee  of  **  question,"  and 
where  afnll  and  free  discussion  of  the  important  issues  involved 
was  suppressed,  four  votes  were  taken.  In  the  first  place,  the 
report  of  the  executive  committee,  justifying  and  excusing  the 
course  pursued  by  them,  was  adopted  by  a  majority  vote. 
Secondly,  a  resolution  to  re-affirm  the  fourth  resolution  of  last 
year  was  rejected.  Thirdly,  a  resolution,  instructing  the  com- 
mittee ^'  to  publish  a  tract  on  the  duties  of  masters,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,''  was  laid  on  the  table ;  and  fourthly,  a 
resolution  that  "  nothing  issued  by  the  publishing  committee 
should  express  or  imply  the  Christian  lawfulness  of  the  system 
of  American  slavery,"  was  laid  on  the  table. 

From  this  summary  statement  of  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the 
resolutions  of  last  year  remain  unrepealed  and  unaffected  by 
the  action  of  the  society  at  its  last  meeting ;  and  this  was  the 
position  assumed  by  those  who  support  the  action  of  the  major- 
ity.   Bishop  Mcflvaine,  who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, did  so,  with  the  explicit  statement  that  it  was  the  inaction 
rather  tbmi  the  action  of  the  committee  which  he  approved, 
and  with  entire  silence  as  to  the  reasons  by  which  the  i-eport 
sought  to  j  ustify  this  inaction ;  Dr.  Bethune,  the  most  earnest  and 
violent  advocate  of  the  report,  protested  against  the  docti*ine 
that  to  adopt  the  report  was  to  rescind  the  action  of  last  year. 
The  passage  of  the  resolution  adopting  the  report  without 
qualification  was  bad  enough,  inasmuch  as  it  justified  the  com* 
mittee  in  disregarding  the  express  instructions  of  the  society,  but 
itlefl^  the  instructions  still  in  force ;  it  was  bad  ^lough,  inasmuch 
as,  notwithstanding  what  were  claimed  to  be  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  its  tendency  is  to  furnish  a  precedent 
for  the  irresponsibility  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  society, 
but  it  did  not  repeal  the  resolutions  of  instruction,  or  deny  the 
right  of  the  society  to  command  its  officers.    It  is  evident  that 
the  majority  went  to  that  meeting  determined  to  prevent  dis- 
cussion, and  to  bring  the  session  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, without  much  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
done  ;  thus  introducing  a  new  feature  into  the  meetings  of  our 
evangelical  societies,  the  disgrace  of  which  will  remain,  wheth- 
er the  scene  shall  be  repeated  or  not.    The  other  votes  passed 
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are  of  a  negatire  character,  and,  under  the  ciroiiiQ8tanee8  refer- 
red  to  above,  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  the  deliberate  exprea- 
sion  of  the  opinion  of  candid  men,  than  is  the  sullen  answer  of 
an  angrj  and  impatient  child,  ^' I  don't  know,"  to  everj  qnea- 
tion  pnt  to  him  regarding  his  bad  conduct 

The  qnestion  then  is  still  open,  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  fifteen,  nnanimonslj  adopted  by  the  society  in  1857, 
continne  in  operative  force,  and  we  are  still  called  on  to  c(Hi8id- 
er  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  society  to  carry  oat  the  prin- 
ciples, at  that  time  asserted  to  be  those  on  which  the  affaire  of 
the  society  should  be  thereafter  conducted ;  the  question  which 
ought  to  have  been  discussed^  and  settled,  either  by  reaflSrm- 
ing,  or  expressly  repealing  the  resolutions,  at  the  last  annnal 
meeting. 

This  is  the  view,  as  we  have  seen,  of  those  who  sustain  the 
executive  officers  of  the  society,  and  it  is  on  this  view  that  we 
now  proceed  with  our  argument  There  is,  however  another 
aspect  of  the  position  in  which  the  society  has  placed  itself, 
namely,  that  they  determined  to  give  np  their  character  as  a 
national  institution,  and  submit  themselves  entirely  to  the  dic- 
tation of  those  who  would  sustain  the  institutions  of  the  South 
as  they  are,  and  suppress  the  truth  respecting  the  duties  neg- 
lected and  the  wrongs  perpetrated  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant relations  of  life.  This  aspect  of  the  position  of  the  society 
derives  strength  fro;n  the  fact,  that  the  reasons  for  not  carrying 
out  the  resolutions  of  1857  last  year  were  not  temporary  reasons, 
but  will  forever  have  the  same  force  as  they  had  daring  the  last 
year.  The  obligations,  which  devolve  on  the  society  from  this 
position  of  its  affairs,  we  shall  consider  before  we  dose. 

Attiieoutsetwe  are  toldand  the  argumentis  pressed  with  great 
pertinacity,  that  the  society  has  no  right  to  publish  tracts  on 
the  moral  duties  and  evils  arising  out  of  slavery,  because  by  a 
provision  in  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  thtf  society  may 
only  circulate  ^^  religious  tracts  calculated  to  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  all  evangelical  Christians;"  and  the  first  question, 
which  arises,  is  one  of  construction,  as  to  the  meaning  which 
is  to  be  given  to  the  phrase  ^  all  evangelical  Christians." 

It  is  usual  with  some  minds,  when  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  subject  like  this,  to  mystify  themsdives  with  sa[^)oeed 
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rules  of  Uw,  aB  if,  b j  Booie  myBteriotis  processy  tihe  reverse  of 
that  by  which  it  is  said  philosophers  hare  soaght  to  extract 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  a  meaning  could  be  forced  from 
words  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  employed  them ; 
and  as  if  the  rules  of  law  in  reference  to  the  true  meaning  of 
language  could  be  different  from  the  rules  of  common  setise. 
The  rules  of  law  on  this  subject  are,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  be  none  other  than  the  rules  of  common  sense,  when 
enlightened  by  observation  and  experience. 

In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  it  seems  almost  too  plain  to  be  formally  stated,  that 
language  i^ust  be  understood  in  some  intelligible  sense.  Men 
are  not  to  be  presumed  to  use  language  without  meaning ;  and 
we  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  to  place  upon  this 
phrase  the  construction  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  ar- 
gnment  based  upon  it ;  that  is,  to  declare  the  object  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  to  be,  to  publish  only  sudb  religious 
tracts  as  shall  be  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
every  individual,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  may  be 
called  an  evangelical  Christian,  is  to  declare  the  object  of  the 
society  to  be  an  utterly  impracticable  thing.  Bishop  Mc 
Ilvaine  is  reported  as  having  said,  at  the  late  meeting  in  May, 
that  ^^  no  man  in  .protestant  America  could  write  a  tract  that 
would  meet  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians."  We 
believe  the  bishop  was  right  in  this  assertion,  if  the  phrase  is 
to  be  understood  in  an  unlimited  sense,  of  individual  persons. 
Indeed  we  go  further, — ^we  believe  no  such  tract  was  ever 
heard  of.  We  have  even  seen  the  statement  that  selections 
from  the  scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  in  relation  to 
the  duties  of  masters  arising  out  of  slavery,  would  be  objected 
to ;  and  if  any,  to  whom  the  title  ^'  evangelical  Christian"  can 
in  any  sense  be  applied,  refuse  their  approval  to  tracts  which 
inculcate  such  duties,  (those  arising  from  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  relation,  for  instaoce,)  what  shall  we  say  in  refer- 
ence to  tracts  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  condemning  the 
practice  of  dancing?  Do  all  evangelical  persons  yield  their 
assent  to  such  tracts  ?  Are  there  no  such  persons  who  indulge 
in  the  practices  thus  condemued?  Or  are  there  none  who 
believe  that  the  rule  of  Christian  liberty  applies  to  such  sub- 
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jecte,  as  to  thingB  indifferent,  and  who  therefore  think  these 
tracts  not  calculated  to  redeive  universal  approbation  ?  Bishop 
McDvaine  was  right:  no  tract  can  be,  no  tract  ever  was 
written  to  which,  or  to  parts  of  which,  (such  is  the  .constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,)  some  person  called  an  evangelical 
C!hristian  might  not  be  induced  to  object  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that  tracts  on  all  the  moral  truths  of  the  Bible  can  be,  as 
many  have  been  prepared,  which  ought  to  and  do  command 
the  approbation  of  the  great  majority  of  evangelical  persons. 
What  we  have  been  combating,  is  that  literal  construction  of 
the  clause  which  would  ignore  every  aid  to  its  true  interpre- 
tation. 

Finding,  then,  nothing  intelligible  in  this  proposed  con- 
struction, we  are  next  led  to  look  at  other  parts  of  the  consti- 
tution to  see  if  any  light  is  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  this  first 
article,  by  other  provisions  relating  to  the  same  subject;  for 
common  sense  and  law  alike  teach  us,  that  every  instrument 
must  be  interpreted  as  a  whole,  and  must  be  consistent  with 
itself,  and  that  the  various  provisions,  relating  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, must  be  so  understood  as  to  harmonize  in  accomplishing 
the  same  result 

On  examining  the  constitution  we  find  the  object  of  the 
society  declared  in  the  first  article  as  already  quoted.  The 
only  part  of  the  constitution  which  provides  in  terms  for  the 
promotion  of  these  declared  objects,  and  the  only  part  which 
relates  to  the  publication  of  tracts,  is  the  sixth  article.  We 
quote  it  in  full : 

**  Article  6.  To  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  object  of  this  focietj,  the 
officers  and  Erectors  shall  be  eleoted  from  diftmtU  dtnommoHomM  of  Ghristiaitt ; 
the  pablisuing  committee  shaU  ooDtain  no  two  members  from  the  same  denomins- 
tion,  and  no  tract  shall  be  published  to  which  any  member  of  that  committee 
shall  object^ 

It  would  seem  that  no  room  for  doubt  could  be  left  after 
this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  mode  of  carrying  oot 
the  object  of  the  society.  The  only  point  sought  to  be 
guarded  against  was  the  denominational  prejudices  of  Chris- 
tians, for  it  had  not  yet  been  imagined  that  ^^  evangelical 
Christians"  could  object  to  religious  tracts  which  should  simply 
condemn  such  gross  sins  as  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
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decalogae.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  provisions, 
"that  no  two  members  of  the  publishing  committee"  (the  pur- 
pose of  whose  appointment  is  to  promote  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  objects  of  the  society  as  declared  in  tiiie  first  article 
aheadj  quoted)  '^  shall  be  selected  from  the  same  denomina- 
tion," and  "  that  no  tract  shall  be  published  to  which  any 
member  of  that  committee,"  so  selected,  ^^  shall  object,"  but 
the  reason  that  it  was  the  single  intention  of  the  framers  of 
this  instrument  to  prevent  th^  introduction  of  sectarian  views 
into  the  tracts  which  should  be  published  imder  the  authority 
of  this  constitution.    But  more  of  this  as  we  proceed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  parties  who  framed  this  instrument, 
and  in  this  public  and  formal  manner  declared  what  they 
designed  to  be  the  object  of  their  organization^  cannot  contra- 
dict what  they  have  so  explicitly  asserted ;  but  it  is  consonant 
with  reason  to  receive  statements  made  immediately  before 
and  after  and  at  the  time  ^en  their  intention  was  reduced 
to  writing,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  transaction,  and  thus 
serving  to  elucidate  what  might  otherwise  be  left  in  darkness. 
We  do  not  think  the  language  used  requires  any  such  aid  in 
its  interpretation,  but  it  ma/  not  be  amiss,  since  endeavors 
have  been  made  to  throw  doubt  upon  its  true  meaning,  to  in- 
quire what  was  said  at  the  time  upon  this  point. 

The  society  was  organized  in  May,  1826,  and  from  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion  we  make  some 
extracts: 

The  President  elect,  8.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  after  expressing 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him,  made  a  few  pertinent  ob- 
servations on  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  dissemination 
of  tracts.  In  conclusion  he  invoked  the  blessings  and  smiles 
of  heaven  on  the  undertaking,  declaring  "  that  it  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  consolations  of  his  life  to  behold  Christiana  of 
varicus  denominations  mingling  in  harmony  and  love  together, 
and  uniting  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work." 

Rev.  Mr.  Summerfield  warmly  congratulated  the  society  on 
its  formation.  "This  room,"  said  he,  "affords  a  delightful 
spectacle.    In  the  union  of  different  sects  of  Christians  there  is 
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a  semblance  of  that  love  which  te  so  beautiful  in  the  Cihrigtian 
character." 

Rev.  Mr.  DeWitt  oftFishkill,  now  Eev.Dr.  DeWitt  of  New 
York,  made  soma  verj  forcible  and  eloquent  remarks.  He 
said,  ^^  the  present  age  of  Christian  beneficence  succeeded  a 
period  of  coldness  and  apathy,  when  infidelity  was  at  its 
bight,  and  the  Christian  church  was  torn  and  distracted  by 
dissensions  and  eedarianfeuds.^^  *  *  The  revertod  gentleman 
continued  some  time  longer,  aivl  strongly  and  forcibly  urged 
the  expediency  and  even  necessity  in  every  point  of  view  of  a 
national  institution,  which  will  unite  strength,  promote  harmo- 
ny, prevent  the  distribution  of  sectarian  tracts,  relieve  many 
minor  committees,  &c.,  &c.  Let  any  candid  reader  say 
whether  the  same  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts 
and  foremost  in  the  speeches  of  these  men  was  not  made  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  their  organization  by  their  written 
constitution. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  society,  the  executive 
committee  published  an  address  to  the  Christian  public,  ex* 
plaining  their  intentions  and  purposes,  from  which  we  quote : 

**  It  has  long  been  a  doubtful  point,  whether  Christians  of  different  denomina- 
ium$  could  unite  their  efforts  beyond  the  single  endearor  of  distribuUng  the  H0I7 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment.**  "  It  is  obvious  that  the  wUy  iSkgi<mUy  m 
forming  a  Tract  Society  upon  these  enlarged  principles,  lie$  in  the  doctrinal  that' 
acter  of  the  tracts  to  be  circulated.  On  this  whfect  the  most  fuH  and  liberal  pro- 
Tision  is  made  in  the  eonttitution  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  different 
denominatume  composing  the  publishing  committee  come  to  their  work  with  the 
solemn  and  honest  stipulation  to  be  each  the  protector  of  Au  cwm  fieeuUarUiei, 
and  in  this  Labor  of  mercy  to  publish  and  distribute  eueh  traete  only  as  shall  incul- 
cate thoee  grtat  doetrinee  in  which  they  all  harmonise.** 

Then  follows  a  brief  creed,  to  which  is  added,  ^'  These  are 
doctrines  dear  to  our  hearts,  and  constitute  the  lasis  of  <mr 
union,^^    What  could  be  more  explicit  than  this? 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  going  too  far  in  this 
kind  of  evidence,  if  we  extend  our  inquiries  to  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  one  yearafter  the  formation  of  the  ecm* 
stitution,  and  learn  what  was  said  on  that  occasion,  which,  if 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  res  gestae,  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  it  as  to  make  the  inquiry  interesting  and  proper.  We 
have  before  us  the  first  annual  report,  from  which  we  qnote 
the  first  paragraph: 
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**  Id  no  respeot,  p«rh*p8,  ImTe  the  gmilet  of  Dirine  FhiTidenoe  been  more  apper* 
est  then  in  the  hannony  and  Christian  affection  which  hare  united  the  committeo 
in  all  ^heir  deliberationfl  and  meaflares..  It  was  feared,  at  the  formation  of  the 
society,  that  the  committee  being  composed  of  members  from  differmi  denamirut' 
tfioat,  and  being  about  to  engage  hi  the  publishing  of  tracts,  which  must  express, 
\d  human  language,  their  united  ideas  on  the  great  eufcjects  pertdning  to  salvap 
tion,  much  direrrity  of  feeling  would  preTail  among  them,  and  the  operations  of 
the  society  be  thereby  emban'assed  and  retarded.  In  the  experience  of  one  year, 
however,  the  committee  have  found  no  such  embarrassment,  and  the  practicability 
of  their  undertaking  has  been  constantly  growing  more  and  more  eyident." 

What  was  growing  more  and  more  evident?  Was  it  that 
ibe  religions' tracts  published  by  the  society  were  calculated 
to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  persons,  or  even 
that  they  did  in  fact  receive  itf  Not  at  all.  It  was  more  and 
more  evident  that  that*  which  they  had  feared  to  be  impracti- 
cable was  really  practicable,  for  it  had  been  done ;  tracts  coxdd 
be  and  had  been  prepared  in  which  the  members  of  the  com* 
mittee^  representing  different  denominations  of  Christians, 
could  and  did  agree,  without  doing  violence  to  their  denomin- 
ational prejudices. 

The  pamphlet  containing  this  report  contains  also  some  of 
the  public  addresses,  explanatory  of  the  views  of  the  founders, 
delivered  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  society,  in  1826,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  presentation  of  the  report  from  which 
the  above  extract  is  made* 

Sev.  Vr.  Cuyler  of  Poughkeepeie,  now  Rev.  Dr.  Coyler  of  New  York,  said  "he 
desired  to  mingle  his  congratulations  with  those  of  the  Christian  public  on  the 
organization  of  this  society.  It  furnishes  another  deroonstratiTe  proof  that  ieeta- 
rian  eontrawnieM  are  to  be  lost  in  the  spirit  of  harmony.  Too  long  has  the  sen- 
timent, I  am  of  Paul  and  I  of  ApoUofli  preyalled,  but  we  may  now  bless  God  for  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day.** 

Rot.  Justin  Edwards  of  Andorer,  one  of  the  publishbg  committee,  is  reported 
to  have  spoken  at  considerable  length  and  wiUi  gveat  power  on  the  ben^ts  re* 
suiting  from  tract  distnbutioB,  and  jto  have  closed  as  foUows : 

"  Let  us  send  these  traota  to  thme  sinners  and  all  other  $inntr9  on  the  globe ; 
tracts  biasing  with  the  eiRilgei^iw  of  the  tmtka.  ^^kieh  €hd  ha$  revealed,  intheae^ 
pid  mul  eanneetwn  m  which  he  hat  reeealed  ihern^  and  attended  in  answer  to  the 
pfayera  of  6od*s  people,  by  the  Holy  6bo8t»  sent  down  from  heayen." 
.  Bey.  Prof.  McIlTaine  of  West  Point,  now  Bishop  Mcnrame  of  Ohio,  the  same 
gentlemaa  who  mored  the  adoption  of  the  tvpwi  in  May  last,  said  at  the  first  an- 
nual meeting,  in  18M^  '*  There  is  hi  this  society  a  feature  peculiar,  indicative  of 
the  Christian  spirit  and  adTunoemeAt  of  the  present  age.    It  is  found  in  the /Mew- 
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liar  manner  in  wUcli  the  leal  tad  Uhofc  of  difirmi  denomhuUianM  tf  Chritiiiau 
are  MSocUted." 

Did  the  peculiar,  distinguishing  feature  of  this  society  ap- 
pear in  the  constitution  which  gave  life  to  the  society,  and  if 
it  did,  where  is  it  to  be  found  but  in  the  first  and  sixth  articles! 

The  reverend  speaker  '*  saw  a  delightful  spectacle  in  the  noble  efforts  of  BibU 
Societies ;  efforts  which  unite  and  harmonize,  in  such  strongtj  cemented  fellowship, 
the  means  and  talents  and  hearts  and  labors  of  all  the  tribes  of  our  widely  scat- 
tered Israel.  And,  unquesUonably,  it  is  to  the  union  of  the  fiiends  of  the  gospel, 
n  that  eminently  peace-making  cause  of  circulating  the  scriptures,  that,  under 
divine  favor  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  association  'whereof  we  are  all  this 
day  witnesses.'  ^ 

But  was  it  merely  the  union  of  different  denominations  of 
Christians  in  evangelical  work  which  caused  the  hearts  of 
Ood's  people  to  dilate  with  so  much  joy  t  This  was  exhibited 
in  the  Bible^  Society.  Or  was  it  rather  something  more  than 
this, — ^the  union  in  publishing  other  religious  books  than  the 
Bible  without  sectarian  interpretation  {  L^t  tixe  reverend  gen- 
tieman  speak  for  himself. 

He  proceeds,  **  But  yet  between  a  union  for  circulating  the  Bible,  in  vhich  all 
denominations  repose  their  entire  reliance  for  instruction,  and  that  which  has 
assembled  us  to-day,  there  is  a  difference  of  the  most  important  kind.  Surely,  it 
is  a  widely  different  work  for  the  same  people  harmoniously  to.cooperate  in  circu- 
lating the  same  identical  interpretation  of  that  volume;  for  those,  between 
whom  the  world  have  supposed  there  could  be  little  else  than  contention  and 
temper,  to  be  now  so  entirely  one  in  feeling,  in  desire,  and  in  effort  in  relation  to 
all  the  vital  truths  of  the  gospel  as  to  be  composing  and  publishing  for  each  other 
those  pages  which  the  parent,  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  the  miasioBary  of 
whatever  name  may  alike  employ  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  truth." 

But  how  does  this  plan  succeed,  how  is  it  conducted,  and 
what  are  the  results  f    He  says, 

**  Qo  to  the  depository  of  this  society ;  you  wffl  there  find  a  series  of  pubOca- 
tiona  embracing  all  the  great  vital  truths  of  the  gospeL  Examine  that  series; 
yon  will  admire  the  excellent  workmanship,  and  the  evidence  of  wise,  temperate, 
and  faithful  selection  which  its  several  parts  exhibit,  but  much  more  wiD  yoo  ad- 
mire, when  upon  close  inspection,  you  shall  find  nothing  in  aU  their  pages  whidi 
Chiistiana  of  every  name  would  not  wish  you  to  know,  feel  and  practioe;  sod 
etiU  more  will  you  admire  when  you  reflect  that  not  one  of  those  tracts  was  pei^ 
mitted  to  reach  the  press  tSXirepmeniativeM  ofjhe denaminatumt  had  each defib- 
erately  considered,  criUeised  and  consented  to  its  minutest  expression. ...  He 
heartily  rejoiced  that  we  have  this  society  for  a  conspicuous  prooi;  that  CSiristiflM 
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are  rapidly  learning,  while  they  differ  in  opinion  on  rabordinate  euljects,  to  differ 
in  heart  upon  none ;  and  instead  of  suffering  a  high  partition  wall  to  separate 
their  sympathies,  narrow  their  views,  and  divide  their  efforts,  are  growing  in  the 
feeling,  like  the  several  divisions  of  our  political  confederacy,  that  though  of  many 
names,  and  many  intervening  boundaries,  and  many  views  of  interior  policy,  the 
same  essential  spirit  animates  them 'all;  common  interests  and  ailfections  bind 
them  together.  There  is  one  high  standard  around  which,  though  they  come  in 
the  dress  of  their  different  sections,  they  are  all  able  to  unite ;  there  is  one  wide 
and  glorious  field  of  warfare  in  which  their  many  colored  legions  can  all  be 
marshaled,  by  the  voice  of  the  same  leader,  against  the  common  foe  of  Ood  and 
man.  This  institution  gives  us  a  new  and  efficient  reply  to  those  who  have  op- 
posed Christianity  with  the  charge  that  while  all  its  disciples  were  professing  to 
take  their  religion  from  the  Bible  they  all  found  a  different  religion  in  the  Bible. 
The  publishing  committee  of  this  society  is  our  replyl** 

It  is,  then,  the  organization  of  the  publishing  committee, 
not  the  adaptation  of  tracts  to  the  approbation  of  all  individual 
believers ;  the  fact  that  the  tractd  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  a 
sectarian  examination,  that  distinguishes  this  society  and  con* 
stitutes  its  glory.    But  he  proceeds : 

"Ko  tract  can  come  from  the  press  of  this  society,  but  with  the  consent  of 
every  member  of  that  committee.  And  that  committee  is  composed  of  members 
from  five  of  the  principal  denominations  in  the  protestant  world.  And  yet  they 
have  been  perfectly  united  in  publishing  tracts  upon  the  great  doctrines  and  duties 
of  the  gospel ;  and  Christians  o£  different  names  mu  receive,  love  and  circulate 
those  tracts.  Is  this  division?  It  the  Chapel  Juet  tohat  one  chooeee  to  make  itf 
Is  there  no  union  here  ?  Tes,  there  is  a  union,  beyond  which,  in  its  principle  and 
spirit,  I  know  not  that  we  have  any  reason  to  expect,  or  even  to  desire  unanimity. 
To  expect  a  time,  token  in  the  Ghrietian  ekureh  there  ehall  be  but  one  eet  of  opinione^ 
«s  well  ae  but  one  $et  of  hearte,  were  to  anHcipcOe  the  continwU  and  omnipreeent 
agency  ofmvraele.  It  u  the  unity  of  hearts^  rather  t?ian  of  opinione;  the  ability 
to  meet  on  thi$  common  ground^  and  work  together  as  brethren^  and  a»  to  those 
opinione  in  which  we  may  vary^  to  hold  and  utter  them  in  th^  epirii  of  brotherly 
kindneee  and  charity;  thie  ie  the  teuton,  beyond  which  I  know  not  Vtat  we  have 
anything  either  to  expect  or  deeire.  We  account  it  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  when  we  see  the  members  of  the  same  church,  and  the  advocates 
of  precisely  the  same  opinions,  cemented  together  in  harmony  and  love.  But 
must  we  not  account  it  a  far  lovelier  and  more  striking  evidence  of  the  *  fruits  of 
the  spirit,'  when  we  behold  themembera  of  many  different  denominatione  delight- 
ing to  forsake  the  arena  of  eedarian^  though  peaceful  controversy,  to  mingle 
their  minds  and  labors  in  t^e  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  day  when 
this  spirit  shall  pervade  the  whole  militant  church,  will  be  the  day  of  the  bursting 
forth  of  that  millennial  glory,  when  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  shall 
stretch  out  their  hands  unto  God." 

"We  need  hardly  add  anything  by  way  of  comment  on  this 
able  speech;  it  shows  conclusively,  that  not  only  were  sectarian 
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prejudices  eepeciallj  feared  and  guarded  against,  but  also,  that 
the  differences  between  ^^  evangelical  Christians,"  did  not  relate 
to  ^^  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel;"  but  that 
here  were  ^^  common  interests,"  a  common  groond  of  labor,  a 
<*  glorious  field  of  warfare  against  the  common  foe  of  God  and 
man,"  in  which  all  could  unite.  And  that  these  differences 
had  reference  only  to  those  '^subordinate  subjects"  on  which 
denominational  divisions  in  the  church  are  based.  It  shows, 
moreover,  that  it  was  not  then  believed  that  any  constitutional 
obstacle  prevented  the  publication  of  tracts,  which  should 
assist  the '''bond'  as  well  as  the  'free'  to  .stretch  out  their 
haxfds  unto  God."  Did  the  reverend  speaker,  or  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  society,  whose  mouth-piece  he  was,  at  that 
time  believe  that  the  society  was  prohibited  by  its  constitution 
from  publishing  a  tract  inculcating  the  duties  of  masters  to 
teach  their  bond-servants  the  great  dpctrines  and  duties  of  the 
gospel  f    Do  they  now  believe  it  ? 

'Diese  statements  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  founders 
of  the  society,  were  made  in  immediate  connection  with  die 
adoption  by  them  of  the  constitution,  the  construction  of 
which  is  now  at  issue.  There  is  one  other  statement  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  society,  of  so  peculiar  a  character, 
that  although  of  much  later  date,  we  put  it  on  record  as  a 
formal,  authoritative  exposition,  given  by  themselves,  of  the 
meaning  of  this  particular  clause  of  the  constitution,  to  which 
a  different  exposition  is  now  sought  to  be  given. 

The  pamphlet  containing  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  pub- 
lished in  1841,  contains,  also,  the  petition  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  society,  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  in  which  they  say,  "said 
society  was  organized  in  the  year  1825,  for  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  article  of  tl^ir  constitution,  of  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  redeemer  of  sin- 
ners, and  promoting  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound 
morality,  by  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts,  calculated  to 
receive  the  approbation  of  efMngdical  Ckrietians  pf  d^ereni 
dewmiinationeJ^ 
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Need  we  say  more  of  the  statements  of  the  officers  of  the 
society  as  to  their  intentioDs  and  meaning  in  forming  their 
organixation  ?  Need  we  quote  farther  from  published  speeches, 
on  this  point  t  Who  that  is  old  enough  to  remember  twenty- 
five  or  tiiirty  years,  doee  not  know  that  this  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  used  to  be  procUumed  from 
every  anniversary  platform,  and  by  every  soliciting  agent, 
whenever  an  appeal  was  made  for  funds.  No  other  restriction 
has  been  suggested,  than  that  the  publications  should  be  free 
from  sectarian  teadiings,  until  within  a  few  years  past  It 
was  reserved  for  these  latter  days  to  conceive  the  idea  that, 
in  the  langoage  of  Dr.  Edwards  quoted  above,  ^^  tracts  blaac- 
ing  with  the  effulgence  of  the  truths  which  God  has  revealed^ 
in  the  aspect  and  connection  in  which  he  has  revealed  them," 
are  not  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical 
Christians. 

But  we  are  told  that  several  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
society,  whose  word  is  entitled  to  credit,  (some  of  them  the 
very  men  whose  statements  we  have  quoted  above,)  have  re* 
cently  published  a  declaration  under  their  own  hands,  which 
presents  a  different  view  of  their  design  in  the  origination  of  the 
society,  and  is  employed  to  sustain  the  position  that  the  phrase 
^^all  evangelical  Christians,"  was  intended  to  apply  to  in* 
dividuals  and  not  to  denominations.  In  reply,  we  say,  that  if 
the  statement  made  by  these  gentlemen,  in  tixe  montii  of  Oc- 
tober, 1857,  corresponds  with  what  they  said  to  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1841,  and  with  what  they  said  in 
their  ''Address  to  the  Christian  Public,"  in  1826,  their  present 
stetement  confirms  otur  view.  If  it  does  not  correspond  with 
their  previous  statements,  neither  statement  is  entitled  to 
credit.  There  is  no  rule  of  law  or  common  sense  which  com- 
pels us  to  bdieve  either  of  two  contradictory  assertions,  and 
least  of  all,  to  believe  statements  made  thirty  years  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  event,  concerning  which  the  testimony  is 
£^yen,  in  preference  to  statements  made  at  the  time.  We  do 
iKrt  charge  any  contradiction  in  the  statements  referred  to.  We 
do 'not  suppose  that  the  respected  gentlemen,  who  have  pub- 
lifihed  the  recent  statement  of  their  opinion,  are  conscious  of 
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anj  oppoBition  in  the  yiewB  expressed  in  1826,  in  1841,  and  in 
1857.  We  think,  indeed,  we  can  conceive  of  an  ezplanadon 
which  would  harmonize  them  all.  But  these  witnesses  hare 
reason  to  say,  ^^  save  us  from  our  friends," — friends  who  insist 
that  a  construction  shall  be  placed  upon  their  present  language 
which  inevitably  conflicts  with  their  previous  statements. 

We  have  said  that  the  legal  and  common  sense  result  of 
conflicting  statements,  by  the  same  individual,  respecting  the 
same  subject  matter,  is  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  testimony. 
This  is  not  necessarily  an  impeachment  of  his  veracity,  and 
in  the  present  case  the  character  and  veracity  of  the  witnesses 
is  beyond  question,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  imperfect  recollection; 
and  where,  as  in  this  issue,  it  is  recollection  about  an  opinion 
and  not  about  a  fact,  the  unreliability  of  the  testimony  is  more 
clearly  manifest.  K  anything  farther  were  needed  to  show  the 
propriety  of  excluding  such  testimony,  it  might  be  stated  that 
other  founders  of  the  society,  with  equally  good  opportunities 
of  knowing  what  the  intention  and  understanding  was,  and 
whose  character  and  veracity  are  equally  beyond  question, 
have  given  a  statement  differing  from  that  of  the  gentlemen 
referred  to.  It  is  obvious  that  written  documents  are  prepared 
for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  arising  firom 
the  varying  recollections  of  men.  To  give  up,  therefore,  that 
which  is  permanent  and  certain,  for  that  which  is,  in  its  nature, 
changeable  and  uncertain,  will  not  tend  to  the  discovery  of 
the  truth. 

There  is  an  old  familiar  proverb,  the  embodiment  of  common 
,  sense,  that  ^^  actions  speak  louder  than  words."  Let  us  then 
inquire  what  comment  on  this  clause  is  furnished  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  executive  ofiicers.  Have  they  ever  gone  outside 
of  their  own  number,  selected  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  constitution  from  different  denominations  of  evangelical 
Ohristians,  to  inquire  whether  the  tracts,  they  proposed  to  pub- 
lish, were  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  every  in- 
dividual evangelical  (christian!  Nay  more — ^have  they  not 
persisted,  and  do  they  not  now  persist,  in  publishing  tracts, 
which  do  not  receive  the  approbation  of  ail  individual  Chris- 
tians? 
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How  is  it  with  the  tracts  on  temperance,  dancing,  fashionable 
amusements,  the  use  of  tobacco,  Sabbath  occupations,  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  world,  simplicity  in  dress  t    Are  all  evangelical 
Christians  agreed  on  these  subjects  ?    How  is  it  with  the  me- 
moir of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan  ?    Were  no  evangelical  Chris- 
tians grieved  at  the  mutilation  of  that  work  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  are  all  such  now  satisfied  with  it  ?    Was  Mrs. 
Duncan,  the  mother  of  Mary,  that  godly  w(»nao,  an  evangeli- 
cal Qiristian  in  the  Tract  Society  sense,  and  is  her  reluctant  con- 
sent to  the  continued  publication  of  the  mutilated  memoir, 
wrung  from  her  against  the  convictions  of  her  own  judgment, 
to  be  construed  into  an  approval  of  the  publication  %    Do  all 
evangelical  Christians  approve  of  the  publication  of  ^'  Edwards's 
Treatise  on  Bedemption,"  so  called,  with  two  propositions,  the 
most  important  of  the  five,  altered  %    Have  the  publishing  com- 
mittee never  heard  that  evangelical  Christians  did  not  concur  in 
the  omissions  from  the  journal  of  James  Brainerd  Taylor? 
Have  they  never  seen  the  report  of  the  Pastoral  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  made  thirteen  years  ago,  on  the  alteration  of 
books  by  the  Tract  Society  t    Ko  I  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
society,  from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  publishing  committee,  representing 
the  leading  denominations  of  Christians,  and  whose  special  duty 
it  isy  for  each  to  guard  the  interests  of  his  denomination,  and 
to  inquire  nothing  of  the  views  of  individual  Christians,  out- 
side of  their  own  number,  before  publishing  tracts.    Indeed 
one  of  their  ablest  supporters  argues  that  the  committee  are 
the  sole  and  final  judges  on  this  subject. 

Bat  it  is  claimed  that  this  society  was  organized  as  a  national 
society,  and  was  intended  to  operate  in  the  whole  country,  and 
from  this  the  inference  is  drawn  that  nothing  should  be  published 
by  this  national  society  except  what  is  agreeable  to  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Now  we  freely  admit,  indeed  we  hesitate  not  to 
insiet,  that  the  design  of  the  founders  of  this  society  was  to  es- 
tablish a  national  institution,  for  a  portion  of  the  same  evidence 
on  which  we  rely  to  establish  our  construction  of  the  constitution 
proves  this  to  have  been  the  fact.  But  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  this  statement!  Did  the  founders  of  the  Tracl^Socie^ 
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one  third  of  a  century  ago,  mean  hjnationalj  what  politicians  of 
a  certain  class  mean  by  it  at  the  present  day,  when  they  seek 
to  accomplish  a  party  advantage  t  Did  they  mean  by  nationr 
al  that  which  ignores  the  good  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation, 
and  leaves  the  moral  duties  of  large  classes  nnenforced  t 

There  is  no  fallacy  more  common  than  for  a  logician  to  as- 
snme  an  expression  to  have  been  nsed  in  some  peculiar  sense, 
which  substantiates  the  position  for  which  he  contends,  when, 
in  fact,  the  phrase  may  have  been  used  in  a  widely  different 
sense.  Thus  the  inscription  of  the  words,  ^^Thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,^'  at  the  base  of  the  dome  of 
8t.  Peter's  Oathedral  at  Rome,  carries  with  it  an  argument,  the 
reply  to  which  may  require  much  labored  explanation.  So 
the  question  "  ought  a  representative  to  be  bound  by  the  will 
of  his  constituents,"  is  by  some  minds  answered  by  assunir 
mg  that  the  word,  representative,  must  of  necesai^  bear 
the  same  meaning  with  the  word  represent,  from  which  it 
is  derived.  The  word  national  may  be  used  in  opposition  to 
iecUonalj  or  in  opposition  to  loooi.  Let  us  inquire  in  what 
seose  it  was  used  by  the  founders  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

Befol*e  the  formation  of  this  national  association,  several 
Tract  Societies  already  had  existence,  viz :  the  American 
Tract  Society ;  the  Evang^cal  IVact  Society  at  Boston ; 
the  Connecticut  Society  at  Hartford ;  the  New  York  State  So- 
ciety at  Albany ;  the  New  York  Beligious  Tract  Socie^  in 
New  York  ;  the  Beligious  Tract  Society  at  Baltimore ;  the 
Baptist  General  Tract  Society  i^t  Washington ;  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  Charleston ;  the  Societies  in  Richmond,  Ya., 
and  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  perhaps  some  others,  lliese  were  not 
sectional  societies,  seddng  each  in  its  own  field  to  advocate 
sectional  views  of  religious  duty  and  moral  obligation,  each 
having  a  different  standard  of  holiness,  and  a  sliding  scale  ct 
Christian  character.  They  were  local  societies,  and  in  some 
sense  denominational  societies,  but  all  recognizing  one  Lord 
and  one  fiiith,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  so  it  wn 
easy  for  them  to  unite  together  in  the  great  work  of  difiu- 
sing  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  redeemer  of 
sinners,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and 
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Bonnd  morality.  The  true  state  of  feeling  is  illustrated  Id  the 
remarks  of  Bishop  Mdlvaine,  quoted  above,  and  in  the  open- 
ing address  of  Mr.  Wilder.  A  period  of  Christian  oharitj  had 
succeeded  to  a  period  of  sectarianism  and  denomloatiotial  strife, 
and  as  Dr.  Cuyler  expressed  it  "sectarian  controversies  are  to 
be  lost  in  the  spirit  of  harmony."  The  success  of  the  Bible 
Society  had  giTen  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  the  truth  to 
unite  in  other  modes  of  action  for  the  religious  instruction  of  men, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  day  of  tiillennial  glory  was  ready 
to  dawn,  when  holiness  to  the  Lord  should  be  inscribed 
upon  all  things.  This  was  the  Catholicity,  this  was  the  nation- 
aUty  of  the  society.  Further  explanation  on  this  point  may 
be  found  in  the  address  of  the  executive  committee  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  They  say, "  peculiar  advantages,  it  ap* 
pears  to  the  committee,  will  result  from  the  formation  of  a  great 
institution  whose  operations  shall  extend  over  our  whole  coun- 
try, and  as  far  as  practicable  even  bey<md  its  limits.  The  two-fold 
union  of  various  loedl  institutions,  and  of  Christians  of  different 
denominations,  all  applying  their  powersin  a  common  direction, 
and  uniting  the  concurrence  and  feeling  of  this  free  and  enter- 
prising nation,  appears  to  be  the  only  measure  which  can  ensure 
all  the  energy  of  operation,  which  is  needed."  Dr.  DeWitt, 
in  his  remarks  at  the  organization,  more  fully  explained 
that "  a  national  institution  would  unite  strength,  promote  har- 
mony, relieve  many  minor  committees,"  as  well  as  prevent  the 
distribution  of  sectarian  tracts. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  the  founders  was  of  one  na- 
tional and  evangelical  institution,  rather  than  of  various  local 
and  sectarian  societies.  But  we  should  not  do  justice  to  them 
or  to  our  own  convictions,  did  we  not  allude  to  a  third  oliject, 
incidental  indeed,  but  still  entering  into  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  founders  of  the  Tract  Society.  They  believed,  as 
they  stated  in  their  address,  that  "every  new  institution  of  such 
a  character  exerts  a  happy  influence  on  our  national  union,  and 
will  render  it  more  difficult  for  faction  or  usurpation  to  sever 
this  cemented  country."  But  how  did  they  intend  to  aid  in 
this  incidental  good  ?  By  withholding  their  views  from  each 
other,  by  acting  on  the  idea  that  there  could  be  but  one  set  of 
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opinions  in  the  world?  This,  in  the  langaage  of  Bishop  Mcll- 
vaine,  ^^were  to  anticipate  the  continual  and  omnipresent 
agency  of  miracle.''  This  was  not  their  idea.  They  believed 
in  a  ^^  unity  of  hearts  rather  than  of  opinions,"  and  to  hold  and 
utter  those  opinions,  in  which  they  might  vary,  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  This  is  the  union  beyond 
which  they  had  nothing  to  expect  or  desire.  They  knew  too 
well  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to  harbor  the  belief  that 
any  true  union  or  harmony  of  action  could  continue,  where  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity  were  suppressed ;  they  believed,  as 
they  declared  in  their  address  to  die  Christian  public  at  the 
organization,  that  "  if  good  men  beheld  each  other's  goodness 
through  a  near  medium,  and  one  less  obscured,  they  would  be 
more  under  the  direction  of  a  reciprocated  confidence,  and 
their  prejudices  and  fears  would  melt  away  before  the  benig- 
nant influence  of  holy  love."  Were  these  the  men,  who  sought 
at  the  meeting  in  Lafayette  Place  last  May  to  prevent  those, 
against  whom  prejudices  and  fears  had  been  excited,  from  ex- 
plaining their  views,  that  when  seen  through  ^^  a  nearer  medi- 
um, and  one  less  obscured,  these  prejudices  and  fears  might 
melt  away  before  the  benignant  influence  of  holy  love  f "  No  I 
they  did  not,  they  never  could  countenance  such  an  unchristian 
course  ;  for  they  believed  that  ^^  if  a  tender  affection  towards 
all  the  friends  of  the  Bedeemer  prevailed,  chilling  alienations 
would  pass  away,  heart  burning  suspicions  would  find  no 
place,  mutual  criminations  would  be  suppressed  ;"*  they  be- 
lieved that  "  the  different  sections  of  the  church  of  Gk>d  on 
earth  should  be  "  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  the  same  judgment,  and  that  without  either  embracing  or 
propagating  error,  or  stippressing  trtUhy  {and  wUhotU  withhold- 
ing  their  cenewrefrom  aU  who  believe  '  another  ffoepd^^)  diey 
shall  imbibe  that  conciliating  temper  whose  attractive  influ- 
ence shall  allure  them  to  concentrated  efforts  in  every  labor  of 
love."t  Could  these  men  have  expressed  such  views  of  the 
value  of  united  and  harmonious  action,  if  they  supposed  that 

*  Address  (o  tbe  Christian  Public.  f  ^^^ 
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truth  was  to  be  suppressed,  and  censure  withheld  from  all  who 
believe  another  gospel  ? 

Let  us  hear  what  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  said  in  the  speech  be- 
fore quoted:  ^*  There  are  some  peculiar  reasons  why  we,  in 
this  country,  should  extend  these  truths  by  means  of  religious 
tracts.  We  are  a  great  people,  and  wdeee  Uaeted  hy  our  ei/ne^ 
shall  become  greater  and  greater,  till  the  light  of  revealed 
truth  and  the  light  of  human  science,  the  light  of  true  religion, 
and  the  light  of  cMl  and  rdigioue  freedom^  shall  blaze  from 
one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  and  with  a  brightness 
that  shall  illumine  the  world.'' 

There  were  then  at  the  organization  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  believed  to  be  some  sins,  to  which  we,  in  this  country, 
were  peculiarly  liable,  and  the  summit  of  our  greatness,  as  a 
people,  would  be  attained  when  the  light  of  civU  and  rdigioue 
freedom  should  blaze  from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the 
other. 

Did  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  mean  by  those  sins  peculiar  to  this 
country,  by  which  we  were  in  danger  of  being  blasted,  and 
from  which  we  were  to  be  saved  by  the  light  of  civil  and  relig- 
ions freedom,  the  same  thing  as  is  meant  by  the  euphonious 
language  of  the  fourth  resolution  adopted  in  1867,  before  quo- 
ted, when  it  speaks  of  the  moral  evils  arising  out  of  slavery  t 
If  he  did  not  mean  that,  we  will  thank  anybody  to  tell  us  what 
he  did  mean. 

There  can  be  no  union  of  Christians  where  ^^  the  gospel  is 
just  what  one  chooses  to  make  it;"*  there  can  be  no  union 
where  the  standard  of  right  is  dependent  on  the  degrees  of  lat- 
itude or  longitude.  Let  not  the  political  trick  of  calling  that 
notional  which  consults  the  supposed  interests  of  a  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  looks  not  at  the  real  good  of  llie  whole, 
find  a  place  in  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  Christian  men,  who 
view  God's  truths  ^'  in  the  aspect  and  connection  in  which  He 
has  revealed  them." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the  society 
longer  than  we  should  have  done,  but  for  the  persistent  ear- 
neetneee  with  which  its  denial  is  urged  and  pressed  upon  the 

*  Address  of  Bishop  Mcnvaine,  before  quoted. 
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Bocietjy  and  from  a  desire  to  vindicate  the  facta  of  historf. 
Every  now  and  then  some  new  discoverer,  either  for  his  own 
glory  or  to  accomplish  some  partisan  object,  attempts  to  shake 
belief  in  those  facts  which  the  majority  of  men  have  accepted 
as  true.  Mr.  Parton  has  attempted  to  vindicate  the  chamrdtfir 
of  Aaron  Bqit,  and  to  present  him  in  a  favorable  light  to  the 
American  public,  and  sometimes  aBomish  priest  wonld  make 
US  believe  that  Galileo  was  not  persecuted  by  die  Inquisition 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves*  It  is  well  that  some  things 
should  be  considered  settled,  or  what  credence  can  we  give  to 
the  so  called  facts  of  history.  Let  it  then  be  accepted  as  indis- 
putable, that  the  American  Tract  Society  was  organized,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  ^^  propagating  enoT^^(yt9Mpprewmg  truthj  or 
iDtthkoUUng  eenmrefrom  aU  who  hdiem  another  gotpd^^  but 
to  send  to  ^^  all  sinners  on  the  globe,  tracts  blazing  with  the 
efEulgence  of  those  truths  which  Ood  has  revealed,  in  the  as- 
pect and  connection  in  which  He  has  revealed  them." 

We  think  it  of  little  practical  consequence,  whether  the 
clause  in  controversy  was  intended  to,  and  really  does,  applj  to 
denominations  or  to  individuals.  We  have  little  hope  of  con* 
vincing  those  who  have  taken  sides  and  espoused  a  party,  al- 
though we  quote  their  own  words  against  them.  We  now 
propose,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  obligation  as 
resting  on  the  society  upon  the  basis  of  the  publication  of 
tracts  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical 
persons.  It  becomes  necessary  for  those  who  adopt  this  view, 
to  modify  the  general  word  M  to  most^  and  we  shall  follow 
them  in  Uieir  construction,  as  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on 
their  ground  and  to  ai^e  with  them  on  their  own  premises. 

We  propose  then  this  question.  Is  a  tract  on  any  one  of  the 
moral  evils  arising  out  of  slavery  calculated  to  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  all  evangelical  persons  ?  According  to  the  defini- 
tion which  the  executive  officers  of  the  society  gave  in  their 
address  to  the  Christian  public,  an  evangelical  person  is  one 
^  who  holds  to  the  great  doctrines  of  *  man's  native  sinfubess 
— ^the  purity  and  obligation  of  the  law  of  God — the  true  and 
proper  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^the  necessity  and 
reality  of  his  atonement  and  sacrifice — ^the  efficiency  of  &e 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  renovation — ^the  free  and  full  offers 
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of  tbe  gospel^  and  the  duty  of  men  to  accept  it — ^the  necesBity 
of  personal  holinesa— as  well  as  an  everlasting  state  of  rewards 
and  pnnishments  beyond  the  grare/'  and  any  person  who  be- 
lieyes  these  doctrines,  and  in  a  good  degree  conforms  his  life 
to  them,  is  an  evangelical  person.    Now  to  be  perfectly  precise 
and  definite,  let  ns  specify  some  particular  sin,  snc^  as  the 
desecration  of  the  marriage  relation,  for  instance,  as  it  actually 
exists  at  the  present  time,  nnder  our  Americansystem  of  slavery, 
under  which  diey,  whom  God  has  joined  together,  are  put 
asunder  by  the  irresponsible  will  and  authority  of  one  man, 
who  calk  himself  their  master ;  under  which,  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  that  relation,  ^'  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,''  savors  almost  of 
profanity.    Who  that  believes  in  ^^  the  purity  and  obligation 
of  the  law  of  Ood,"  who  that  believes  in  ^^  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal holiness,"  who  that  believes  in  ^^  an  everlasting  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  beyond  the  grave,"  objects  to  teach- 
ing aU  men  that  the  marriage  relation  is  by  Ood's  law  sacred, 
that  it  cannot  be  violated  without  violating  that  pure  and  ob- 
ligatory law ;  without  personal  sin ;  without  incurring  the  fear- 
ful penalty  of  eternal  punishment  beyond  the  ^ve  f    Who, 
professing  to  be  an  evangelical  Christian,  nay,  who,  professing 
to  be  a  civilised  man,  has  aught  to  say  in  opposition  to  the 
reprobation  of  so  heinous  a  sin  t   Certainly  not  tilie  founders  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  certainly  not  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  that  society,  certainly  not  the  Mends  and  supporters  of 
those  officers. 

If  it  is  said  that  no  such  tract  has  been  presented  to  them 
for  acceptance ;  we  reply  in  the  first  place,  a  small  part  only 
of  their  publications  have  reached  the  press  in  this  way,  a 
large  portion  have  been  published  without  application  from 
others  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  we  will  rest  the  question  on 
the  volume  which  was  actually  printed  and  stitched  up  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  the  publishing  committee  themselves ;  viz, 
the  tract  on  *'  The  Duties  of  Masters."  Did  the  publishing 
committee  find  in  that  volume  anything  which  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  receive  the  approbation  <^  all  evangelical  persons  ?  If 
they  found  anything  objectionable,  why  did  they  prepare  to 
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pnblidh  it  ?  Tkeir  months  are  closed,  thej  are  estopped  from 
impeaching  that  volume,  they  have  given  it  their  sanction,  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  upon  their  own 
construction  of  the  constitution.  Whoever  else  objects  to  that 
volume,  the  publishing  committee  cannot  object  to  it.  And 
have  we  not  been  told  over  and  over  again,  that  thej  are  con- 
stituted, by  the  constitution,  the  sole  judges  of  what  the  society 
can  publish  under  the  constitution!  That  from  their  decision 
there  is  no  appeal.  That  the  society  itself  has  no  right,  moral 
or  legal,  to  reverse  their  decision. 

We  speak  not  now  of  the  policy  of  publishing  that  or  any 
tract  on  this  subject,  but  of  the  constitutional  right  of  publish- 
ing,  as  the  publishing  committee  and  their  friends  construe  the 
constitution.  We  say  then,  that  that  volume  has  been  pnr 
nounced,  by  the  tribunal  which  claims  to  have  sole  and  abso- 
lute authority  in  the  matter,  to  be  within  the  requirements  of 
the  constitution. 

We  might  go  farther,  and  say  that  tracts  which  commend 
themselves  to  such  men  as  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Bev. 
Dr.  De  Witt,  Hon.  William  Jessup,  Kev.  Albert  Barnes,  Bev. 
Dr.  Wayland,  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell,  Bw.  Dr.  Stone,  Rev.  Dr. 
McLeod,  J.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  O.  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Bev.  Dr. 
Hawes,  Bev.  Dr.  Palmer,  Bev.  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Smucker,  the  special  committee  who  examined  the  volume; 
that  the  tracts  written  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Meade  of  Vir- 
ginia, Dr.  Young  of  Kentucky,  and  Drs.  Adger  and  Jones  of 
South  Carolina,  and  recommended  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Smyth 
of  Charleston,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  vast  majority 
of  evangelical  persons;  and  that  the  opinions  of  men,  whose 
lives  in  some  good  degree  conform  to  evangelical  principles,  is 
of  more  value,  even  in  the  estimate  of  the  publishing  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Tract  Society,  than  the  opinions  of  the 
stiflers  of  debate,  who  made  such  an  exhibition  of  unchristian 
character  as  was  made  at  the  church  in  Lafayette  Place,  in 
May  last. 

We  say  again,  that  that  volume  is  calculated  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  evangelical  persons,  because  it  has  in  fact  re- 
<^eived  it.    We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  of  its  appro- 
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bation  by  the  publishing  committee,  hj  the  special  committee 
of  examination,  by  the  eminent  evangelical  divines  by  whom 
it  was  prepared.  We  add  the  approbation  of  the  large  numbers 
to  whom  the  tracts  were  originally  addressed,  and  of  various 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Bev.  Mr.  Denison  of  South  Carolina,  who 
said,  at  the  May  meeting  in  Lafayette  Place,  ^Hhe  South  do 
not  object  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  proposed  tract."  We 
freely  admit  that  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  and  some  others  who 
agree  with  him,  do  not  approve  of  all  the  sentiments  contained 
in  this  volume ;  but  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  the  publishing 
committee  Are  accustomed  to  regard  with  deference  the 
opinions  or  feelings  of  this  class  of  evangelical  persons,  or 
that  a  tract  which  meets  their  approbation,  would  on  that 
account  be  regarded  as  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  all  evangelical  persons,  or  that  the  grounds  on  which  these 
persons  object  to  the  tracts  in  question,  would  not  rather  con* 
stitute  a  recommendation  of  them,  in  the  view  of  the  publish- 
ing committee. 

We  think  we  have  shown  in  the  proceeding  pages  that  the 
true  and  proper  construction  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Tract  Society,  requires  that  all  tracts  published  by  them, 
should  be  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  various 
evangelical  Christian  denominations,  and  that  no  other  re* 
Btriction  is  by  the  constitution  imposed,  than  that  the  tracts 
shall  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  redeemer  of 
sinners ;  shall  promote  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound 
morality,  and  be  free  from  denominational  or  sectarian  ob- 
jection. 

We  have  next  considered  the  subject  upon  the  basis  assumed 
by  the  executive  officers  of  the  society,  that  the  tracts  must 
be  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all,  or  a  large 
majority  of  evangelical  persons,  because,  although  we  do  not 
think  this  to  be  a  canHittUianal  requirement,  it  is  evident  that 
the  society  can  \>% practicaUy  conducted  upon  no  other  basis; 
and  we  have  shown  that  these  tracts  are  of  a  character  to  com* 
mend  themselves  to  general  favor;  that  they  have  received 
the  approbation  of  the  publishing  committee,  of  the  special 
committee,  of  large  numbers  of  persons  in  the  Northern  and 
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Southern  states,  and  have  been  objected  to  by  but  few  persons, 
and  not  those  persons  whose  approbation  or  disapprobation 
is  regarded  by  ihe  publishing  committee;  and  we  are  free 
to  declare  that,  whether  all  the  friends  of  the  society  agree  in 
the  proper  construction  of  the  constitution,  all  must  agree  in 
the  position  we  have  taken,  that  a  tract  on  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  relation  among  slaves,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  tracts  on  the  "  Duties  <^ 
Masters,"  are,  in  their  general  principles,  in  accordance  with 
the  same  teachings. 

Why  is  it  then  that  the  friends  of  the  society  seem  to  be 
divided  on  these  questions!  Why  are  they  divided  at  all! 
The  Southern  authors  of  the  volume,  and  Bev*  Mr.  Denison, 
speaking  for  the  South,  and  the  publishing  committee  and 
special  committee  of  the  Tract  Society,  speaUng  for  the  North, 
have  approved  the  matter  of  the  tracts,  on  *'  the  Duties  of  Mas- 
ters."   Why  then  keep  up  a  seeming  division  on  this  question! 

It  is  because  some  earnest  and  zealous  advocates  of  suppress- 
ing God's  truth,  misrepresent,  to  themselves  and  to  others,  die 
real  demand  of  those,  who  advocate  the  resolutions  of  the  so- 
ciety adopted  in  1857.  The  fourth  of  those  resolutiras  declares 
that "  the  political  aspects  of  slavery  lie  entirely  without  the 
proper  sphere  of  this  society,  and  cannot  be  discussed  in  its 
publications ;  but  that  those  moral  duties  which  grow  out  of 
the  existence  of  slavery,  as  well  as  those  moral  evils  and  vices 
which  it  is  known  to  promote,  and  which  are  condemned  in 
scripture,  and  so  much  deplored  by  evangelical  Christians,  un- 
doubtedly do  fall  within  tiie  province  of  this  society,  and  can 
and  ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  fraternal  and  Christian  spirit'' 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  and  more  free  from  liability  to  be  mis- 
understood than  the  language  of  this  resolution,  and  yet  it  is 
the  universal  practice  of  those,  who  approve  the  inaction  of  the 
publishing  committee,  to  argue  as  if  the  intention  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  of  those  who  advocate  it,  is  to  publish  tracts  on 
slavery ;  as  if  the  duties  of  individuals  did  not  depend  on  a 
higher  law  than  any  of  human  origin;  as  if  the  duties  of  s 
husband  to  his  wife,  or  a  parent  to  his  child,  do  not  reach  f8^ 
ther  than  the  civil  law  which  regulates  these  relations;  as  if  a 
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tract  on  these  duties  could  not  be  constitutionally  circulated  in 
some  Western  state,  where  the  law  of  divorce  is  extended  to 
cases  not  permitted  by  the  law  of  God.  It  mores  a  righteous 
man  to  indignation  to  see  attempts  made  and  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  language  and  the 
fullest  and  most  frequent  explanations  and  corrections,  to  con- 
vince the  Obristian  conmiunity,  tliat  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  fourth  resolution,  quoted  above,  is  to  attack  any  of  the 
civil  or  political  institutions  of  tiie  land.  There  is  such  a  duty 
as  Christian  indignation  against  sin,  and  it  was  under  like  cir- 
cumstances to  these,  when  the  Pharisees  sought  to  charge  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  attacking  the  institutions  of  Judaism, 
because  he  illustrated  and  exemplified  by  precept  and  example 
the  Christian  law  of  the  Sabbath,  that  ^^  he  looked  round  about 
on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,"  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  injunction  '<  Where- 
fore putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neigh- 
bor, for  we  are  members  one  of  another,''  that  the  apostle  com- 
mands ^^  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not" 

Hie  t4*uth  is,  the  real  question  on  which  men's  minds  differ, 
and  on  which  perhaps  the  minds  of  conscientious  men  will  con- 
tinue to  differ,  is  as  to  the  policy  of  publishing  such  tracts. 
But  the  way  to  arrive  at  harmony  is  not  by  stifling  debate ;  by 
suppressing  discusaon ;  by  avoiding  the  real  question  and  rais- 
ing doubts  about  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  society,  and 
the  evangelical  character  of  Bible  truths.  It  is  not  by  tiireats 
of  legal  proceedings  or  by  exciting  suspicions  and  apprehen- 
sions against  the  friends  ol  God  and  man,  that  Christian  peace 
and  confidence  is  to  be  promoted,  or  that  that  ^^  union  of  hearts, 
which  is  the  only  union  to  be  expected  or  desired,"  is  to  be 
cultivated  or  perfected. 

We  suppose  that  the  question  of  policy,  which  is  the  real 
and  true  question  in  the  minds  of  many  honest  and  conscien- 
tioua  frieikte  of  the  society,  is,  whether  they  are  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  settled  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount 

^^Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their 
feet^  and  turn  again  and  rend  you." 
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If  such  were  called  on  to  state  the  real  reason  of  their  op- 
position to  the  publication  of  tracts  having  special  reference 
to  those  sins  which  arise  from  the  system  of  slavery,  in  what- 
ever form  their  reply  might  be  couched,  it  would  embrace 
substantially  the  idea  conveyed  in  this  injunction  of  the  Sa- 
viour. This  argument  assumes  that  the  persons,  to  whom  such 
tracts  would  be  obnoxious,  whose  approbation  they  would  not 
receive,  but  who  would  be  led  to  bring  accusations  and 
threats  against  the  publishers  of  such  tracts,  are  penons  to  whom 
the  epithets  ^^dog"  and  ^^ swine"  are  justly  and  appropriate- 
ly applied,  lliose  of  whom  our  Lord  intended  to  speak  are  indi- 
viduals so  obstinate  in  their  prejudices,  and  so  violent  in  their 
passions  as  to  treat  the  sacred  admonitions  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures^ with  open-mouthed  cursing  and  violent  rejection,  so 
brutish  and  sensual  in  their  desires  and  pursuits  as  not  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  grossest  forms  of  animal  indulgence  by  the 
brightest  and  purest  of  the  gems  of  gospel  truth ;  such  per- 
sons as  the  apostle  Peter  describes  as  ^^  natural  brute  beasts, 
who  speak  evil  of  the  things  they  understand  not,  and  shall  utter- 
ly perish  in  their  own  corruption :  having  eyes  full  of  adultery 
and  that  cannot  cease  from  sin.  It  had  been  better  for  sudi 
not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they 
have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered 
unto  them.  But  it  is  happened  unto  them  according  to  the 
true  proverb.  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again ;  and 
the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire." 

We  see  not  but  that  those,  who  object  to  publishing  the  gos- 
pel truth  on  the  marriage  relation,  for  the  reason  that  some 
persons  will  refuse  to  receive  such  truth,  and  will  denounce 
those  who  publish  it,  and  reject  all  admonitions  on  other  sub- 
jects from  the  same  source,  really  place  those,  in  whose  behalf 
they  withhold  the  truth,  among  the  dogs  and  swine  of  whom 
our  Saviour  and  His  apostle  spoke. 

lliat  there  were  such  persons  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  Bk 
apostles,  we  know  from  the  history  of  those  times,  but  neither 
Christ  nor  Peter  gave  direction  to  assume  that  any  person  had 
such  a  character  before  trial.  John  the  Baptist  did  not  as- 
sume that  this  was  the  character  of  Herod,  when  he  dechured 
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to  that  wicked  king  ^'  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her," 
although  the  subsequent  life  of  Herod  proved  what  might,  if 
it  were  ever  proper  to  be  done,  have  been  taken  for  granted^ 
as  was  made  manifest  by  his  patting  to  death  the  fearless 
preacher  of  the  truth.  Paul  did  not  so  judge  Felix,  when  he 
reasoned  with  him  of  righteousness,  temperoflfice  and  judgment 
to  come,  although  he  was  at  the  time  a  prisoner,  in  the  pow- 
er of  Felix.  But  those  who  would  withhold  the  rebuke  of 
sio,  of  gross  acknowledged  sin,  of  sin  ^^  condemned  in  scripture 
and  deplored  by  evangelical  Christians,"  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  only  provoke  the  rage  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
do  not  imitate  the  example  of  our  Lord  or  of  His  apostle. 

Undoubtedly  such  instruction  and  reproof  must  be  given 
with  meekness  and  moderation ;  undoubtedly  it  must  be  given 
in  a  *' fraternal  and  Christian  spirit;"  but  let  the  words  of  Dr. 
Justin  Edwards,  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  society,  never 
be  forgotten,  that  ^^  those  truths  which  were  proclaimed  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  Judea,  by  which  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  and  men  of  like  spirit  went  out,  and  unarmed,  in  the 
face  of  an  opposing  tvorldj  planted  the  standard  of  tlie  cross 
on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,"  "  those  truths  which  God  has  re- 
vealed in  the  aspect  and  connection  in  which  he  has  revealed 
them,  it  is  our  duty  to  extend  not  merely  because  we  have 
aseocicUed  for  this  purpose^  but  because  God  has  command- 
ed us  to  extend  them  to  every  creature!'* 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  Christian  men,  hon- 
est and  conscientious  in  their  convictions,  who  have  doubts  on 
this  question  of  policy,  and  to  such  we  address  ourselves.  Do 
you  say,  we  fear  that  the  publication  of  a  tract,  inculcating  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation,  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  violation  of  that  relation  under  the  system  of 
American  slavery,  would  do  more  harm  than  good?  Express 
your  objection  to  the  policy  of  publishing  such  a  tract,  in 
your  own  language,  with  such  explanation  and  honeyed  phrases 
as  you  can,  do  you  not  in  effect  place  those  to  whom  you  fear 
it  would  do  more  harm  than*  good,  in  that  class  of  reprobates, 
who  are  to  be  forever  without  that  pure  and  peaceful  abode  J 

"Whose  holy  gates  forerer  bar 
Fetation,  sin  and  shame.** 
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Can  7011  make  the  objectkniy  without  presmming  to  decide 
on  the  final  and  irreooyerable  doom  of  these,  aa  ^'  wandering 
stare,  to  whom  is  reserved  tiie  blackness  of  darkness,  forever  P 
Presume  not  thus  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  omniscient 
Judge  I  Thej  maj  yet  ^^  know  the  time  of  their  visitation ;" 
they  may  yet  be  led  to  recognLee  and  acknowledge  ^^  the  purity 
and  obligation  of  the  law  of  God,  the  free  and  full  offers  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  necessity  of  peraonal  holiness."  What 
right  have  you  to  say  the  tracts  will  do  no  good  I  Do  you  not 
know  thattracts  on  profanity,  on  drunkenness,  on  infidelity,  have 
been  repeatedly  blessed  to  the  reformation  and  conversion  of 
the  profane,  the  drunkard,  and  the  infidel  f  J£  you  have  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  consult  the  Annual  Beportsof  the  society, 
consult  any  faithful  tract  distributor  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
and  you  will  learn  of  not  one  or  two,  but  of  a  large  number  of 
the  openly  vicious  who  have  refused  repeatedly  to  receive 
tracts  condemning  their  darling  sins,  but  who  at  lenglih  have 
been  persuaded  to  accept,  to  read,  to  repent  and  to  believe. 
And  will  you  dare  say  that  any  one  should  be  neglected 
who  is  on  ihh  side  of  eternity  I 

Suppose,  however,  it  was  certain  that  no  one  of  those  for 
whom  such  tracts  should  be  especially  prepared  should  read 
them,  and  any  direct  benefit  should  fiow  out  to  them,  may  not 
good  be  derived  to  one'a  self,  by  bearing  witness  in  a  good 
cause,  even  though  the  testimony  be  not  received !  Does  not 
a  man  breathe  fireer  when  he  has  given  full  and  free  utterance 
to  his  convictions,  in  the  spirit  of  a  freeman  f  Has  such 
testimony  no  influoice  on  die  church  of  Cknl,  throughout 
succeeding  ages,  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it  in  faith  t 
Has  ^^The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  formed  in  1638,  by 
the  Scotch  Protestants,  had  no  effect  for  good  on  tiie  Scotch 
people,  although  it  was  declared  illegal  by  parliament,  and 
althongh  the  covenantere,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  f  There  is  always  a  great 
good  accomplished  in  performing  one's  dnty,  not  only  to  him 
who  performs  it,  but  in  the  example  and  testimony  exhibited 
to  others.  Can  any  one  discharge  himself  from  complicity 
with  sin  t    Can  any  one  free  his  skirts  from  this  reproach,  who 
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suppresses  in  any  waj  the  truth  of  God's  appointment  and  His 
own  soleiAn  agreement ! 

Bat,  do  yon  say  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  proclaim  all 
liie  truth  of  God  to  all  men,  but  the  proper  time  mast  be 
<shosen }  This  is  unquestionably  true.  Nathan  went  to  David 
when  he  was  in  the  full-blown  pride  of  his  successful  murder 
and  adujtery,  when  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  birth  of  a  son,  the 
offspring  of  his  criminal  connection  with  Bathsheba,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  unfold  to  him  the  enormity  of  his  sin,  John 
reproved  Herod,  although  be  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Oalilee;  and  held  in  .his  hand  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
Paul  reasoned  with  Felix,  wh^i  called  before  him  to  answer 
for  the  charges,  pveferr^d  by  his  accusers,  of  being  a  pestilent 
fellow,  and  a  mover  of  sedition,  and  of  profaning  the  temple, 
which  crimes  were  punishable  with  death ;  and  it  might  be 
thought  he  would  have  chosen  to  avoid  anything  personally 
offensive  to  him,  before  whom  he  was  to  answer  accusations  of 
so  serious  a  nature,  and  involving  such  serious  consequences. 
But  he  suppressed  not  the  truth,  and  the  proud  judge  quailed 
before  his  prisoner,  conscience-smitten  for  his  sins*  In  none  of 
these  cases  did  the  reprovers  of  sin  ask  permission  of  those 
whom  they  addressed,  or  request  them  to  name  the  time  when 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  hear  their  sins  reproved,  but  they 
chose  the  time  when  the  sin  was  gloried  in,  and  unrepented  of, 
and  hesitated  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  show  that  the  present  is  the  right  time.  We 
present  to  you  your  duty,  admitted  to  be  such,  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel ;  your  duty,  ^^  not  only  because  you  have 
associated  for  that  purpose,  but  because  God  has  commanded 
it,*'  and  we  call  on  you  to  perform  it.  It  is  for  you  to  show,  if 
you  can,  good  reasons  for  delay.  A  doubt  is  not  sufficient. 
The  burden  of  proof,  as  well  as  the  burden  of  responsibility,  is  on 
you  who  doabt.  And  can  it  at  any  time  be  more  necessary  to 
discuss  the  duties  and  moral  evils  arising  out  of  slavery,  than 
now,  when  these  evils  are  notorious  and  flagrant;  when  those 
who  cherish  them,  ^^  speak  greiftt  swelling  words  of  vanity,"  "  pre- 
snniptuous  and  self-willed,"  and  seek  to  beat  back  the  truth  of 
Gk>d,  that  they  may  be  unrestrained  in  their  disobedience.    Is 
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it  a  time  for  the  friends  of  trath  to  remain  quiet^  when  iniquity 
abounds}  When  the  enemy  cometh  in  like  a  flood,  it  is  the 
time  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  Lord  against  him. 

But  yet  once  more,  do  you  not  in  effect  doubt  the  faithful- 
ness of  God  ?  What  right  have  you  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
expedient  for  you  to  do  what  Ood  requires?  He  will  take  care 
of  his  own  truth.  Place  not  a  question  of  temporary  and  tem- 
porizing expediency  in  conflict  with  the  c<Hnmand  of  Ood. 

What  becomes  of  that "  new  and  more  efficient  reply  to 
those  who  oppose  the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures — assaih 
ing  Christianity  with  the  charge,  that  while  all  its  disciples 
were  professing  to  take  their  religion  from  the  Bible,  they  all 
found  a  different  religion  in  the  Bible  ?"*  ^^  Is  the  gospel  juat 
what  any  one  chooses  to  make  itf 'f  Or  are  there  real  vital 
truths  in  the  Bible,  which  you  cannot  suppress,  with  safety  to 
yourselves,  or  to  others? 

What  is  right  is  always  expedient,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  what  seems  to  you  expedient  is  always  right 
Christian,  be  not  afraid  to  speak  on  these  and  all  other  duties 
and  moral  evils.  Your  timidity  will  be  the  cause  of  your  fail- 
ure, if  failure  there  be ;  your  timidity,  in  the  face  of  opposition, 
will  insure  your  defeat. 

Be  just  and  fear  not, 
Let  an  the  ends  thou  atm'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 
Th  J  God's  and  trafth's ;  then  if  thou  falFst, 
Thou  faU*8t  a  blessed  martjr. 

The  doctrine  of  expediency,  or  of  what  will  answer  die 
present  turn,  does  not  apply  to  a  case  like  this,  where  a  great 
principle  is  involved,  carrying  with  it  the  question  of  the  p«^ 
manence  of  Ood's  truth.  In  the  light  of  such  expediencj 
Jonah  was  right  in  going  to  Tarshish  when  Gk)d  told  him  to  go 
to  Nineveh  and  cry  against  the  wickedness  of  it,  but  he  found 
that  there  is  safety  andsuccess  only  in  obeyingOod,  for  whaihe 
went  to  Nineveh,  and  declared  his  message,  the  people  of  Nin- 
eveh repented.  He,  who  regards  only  the  present  gain,  judges 
Luther  to  be  a  madman  in  raising  his  single  voice  against  the 
power  of  the  papacy,  but  Luther  felt  that  vital  truth  was  at 

•  Bishop  McnTaiDe's  speech  at  the  ilnt  auiiTersary  of  the  society.      f  ^^ 
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stake  and  ho  could  not  be  silent.  And  bow  does  the  resistance 
of  John  Hampden  to  the  imposition  of  ship  money,  and  of  oar 
fathers  to  the  tax  on  tea,  appear  in  the  light  of  their  own  mere 
personal  advantage,  and  how  do  these  acts  enlarge  in  our  con- 
ceptions when  we  look  at  what  has  since  been  accomplished 
through  these  means,  and  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  for 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty  ? 

But  some  one  who  hates  sin,  (no  less  when  committed  by 
those  who  sustain  the  relation  of  masters  to  slaves  than  when 
committed  by  other  men  in  other  relations  of  life,)  will  say, 
there  are  duties  growing  out  of  the  system  of  slavery,  there 
are  moral  evils  arising  from  it,  which  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  all  Christians  have  duties  in  reference  to  it, 
which  we  as  fully  feel  and  as  freely  admit  as  any  persons.  Why, 
then,  force  the  American  Tract  Society,  consisting  of  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  publish  on  a  subject  upon 
which  all  do  not  agree,  when  there  are  other  channels  through 
^which  tlie  same  good  can  be  accomplished?  Is  not  the  spirit 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  that  of  fraternal  union,  of  com- 
promise and  concession  ?  Much  that  we  have  before  said  has 
a  reference  to  this  objection,  but  we  prefer  to  state  the  point 
distinctly,  as  we  know  it  lies  in  some  minds,  that  we  may  add 
a  few  droughts. 

This  objection  is  fallacious  in  two  particulars.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  ask  that  anything  should  be  published  which 
is  not  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical 
Christians,  as  the  officers  of  the  society  understand  that  pro- 
vision. We  are  willing  to  take  the  writings  of  Southern  men, 
BQch  as  President  Young  and  Bishop  Meade.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  upon  disputed  ground ;  we  propose  only  to  dis- 
cuss such  subjects  as  you  yourself  admit  to  be  the  great  practi- 
cal religious  truths,  in  which  all  Christian  men  agree. 

The  other  fallacy  is  in  supposing  that  the  same  good  can  be 
accomplished  in  other  ways  and  through  otlier  means.  There 
is  no  other  Tract  Society  which  can  do  the  work.  The  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  has  monopolized  the  benevolence  of  the 
country  and  no  other  society  can  compete  with  it  Indee<^, 
one  strong  reason  for  insisting  on  the  duty  of  this  national 
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Bocietj,  in  the  matter,  is,  that  it  is  a  national  concern ;  that 
grievous  sins  pertaining  to  one  of  the  most  important  relations 
of  society  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  What  can  the 
society  at  Boston  or  at  Cincinnati  do  in  this  matter  t  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.  Their  sphere  of  action  is  restricted  and 
local,  llieir  constituency  is  limited.  Shall  we  go  back  to  die 
period  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  national  and  evan- 
gelical society,  to  the  time  when  the  local  and  sectarian  societies 
were  occupying  the  field,  and  the  necessity  of  organizing  the 
American  Tract' Society  was  so  pressing?  This  has  swallowed 
up  all  those  which  existed  before  it,  and  th^  same  .result  will 
follow  now.  Here  is  the  rallying  point  for  the  friends  of  Christ 
from  which  they  must  not  be  driven. 

Again,  how  can  you  expect  to  accomplish  good  by  preach- 
ing a  part  of  the  gospel  and  withholding  a  part  ?  Is  the  gospel 
just  what  any  one  chooses  to  make  it  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
this  country,  is  that  sins,  against  which  even  the  unrenewed 
moral  sense  of  mankind  revolts,  are  allowed  to  pass  without 
rebuke  by  that  society  which  claims  to  represent  the  embodied 
Christianity  of  the  nation  t  Do  you  not  know  that  this  precise 
obstacle  has  been  and  is  a  hinderance  to  our  Protestant  breth- 
ren iii  France,  in  their  labors  for  the  conversion  of  their  Bom- 
ish  neighbors,  as  they  fully  explained  in  their  published  let- 
ter? Let  no  one  then  deceive  himself  by  setting  his  own 
limited  view  of  temporary  good,  of  expediency,  in  opposition 
to  the  direct  command  of  God. 

The  ground  of  compromise  and  concession  is  fully  stated 
and  clearly  expressed  in  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  special 
committee,  and  no  logic  can  stretch  the  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise beyond  its  legitimate  meaning.  The  only  basis  of  frater- 
nal union  is  in  a  free  and  fair  int«*ekange  of  views,  and  where 
this  intermingling  of  opinions  cannot  take  place  the  cnmBta 
may  flow  on  in  parallel  or  opposing  streams,  but  they  can 
never  flow  together. 

But  what  is  the  duty  of  the  society,  on  the  ground  that  they 
reject  all  advice  from  the  opponents  of  the  system  of  slavery, 
throwing  their  influence  in  favor  of  Southern  men  and  inter- 
ests, and  entirely  disregarding  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
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Northern  friends  of  the  society  I  Do  not  the  managers  of  the 
society  declare  themselves  ntterlj  opposed  to  the  system  of 
slavery }  Do  not  all  evangelical  Christians  at  the  South,  Dr. 
Boss  always  excepted,  profess,  to  see  and  appreciate  the  evils 
of  slavery  more  fully  than  any  Northern  men  can  ?  Do  not 
many  of  them  say  that  were  it  not  for  the  officious  intermed- 
dling of  Northern  men  they  would  long  since  have  taken 
measures  to  put  a 'Stop  to  these  evils?  That  if  the  noisy 
clamor  of  Northern  Ynen  can  only  be  stilled,  their  denunciations 
of  the  sins  arising  out  of  slavery,  and  their  exposition  of  the 
duties  of  masters,  will  be  more  distinctly  heard  f  According 
to  their  own  view  they  have  now  fairly  met  this  Northern  fanat- 
ical spirit  and  have  completely  triumphed.  .  The  opposition  to 
their  policy  at  the  Hay  meeting,  showed  itself,  as  they  say,  so 
small  and  insignificant,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  thinking  of. 
Ihey  have  it  then  all  their  own  way!  They  are  left  complete  mas- 
tersof thefield,andcanpiirsueunopposed their oini plans!  Will 
they,  as  Christian  men,  having  their  field  of  operation  mostly  in 
the  South,  overlook  that  large domesticrelation  and  the  dutiesit 
involves,  a  relation  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  ?  Will  they,  now  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
.to  act  untrammeled,  eat  their  former  professions  and  contra- 
dict their  declared  intentions?  We  see  not  but  that  they  must 
publish  tracts  on  these  duties  and  moral  evils  if  they  wish  to 
sustain  the  character  of  Christian  or  consistent  men ;  but  with 
much  less  effect  than  when  as  a  national  society  they  might 
bring  an  undivided  influence  to  bear  upon  the  subject 

This  great  defection  of  one  of  the  most  influential  of  our 
benevolent  societies  from  the  high  standard  of  moral  duty, 
which  God  commands  and  which  it  had  proposed  for  itself, 
invites  to  the  consideration  of  many  important  principles  of 
conducting  our  voluntary  benevolent  associations.  We  have 
no  room  at  present  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion.  We  trust, 
however,  that  these  principles  may  be  fully  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  that  the  result  will  establish  these  institutions 
more  strongly  in  the  affection  and  confidence  of  all  Christians, 
and  thus  *^  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  redeemer  of  sinners,  and  promote  the  interests  of  vital 
godliness  and  sound  morality." 
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Abt.  Va— the  religious  awakening  of  1858. 

The  religionB  awakening  of  1858  is  already  becoming  matter 
of  history.  If  we  may  not  yet  look  back  npon  it,  we  have  at 
least  arrived  at  a  point  where  all  the  forces,  it  is  likely  to  de- 
velop, have  presented  themselves — reached  even  their  culmi- 
nation— ^where  we  may  therefore  begin  to  make  estimate 
of  the  result.  To  such  an  estimate  everything  lies  open.  The  in- 
fluences which  have  been  at  work  have  been  those  of  the  most 
familiar  character,  and  no  recondite  philosophy  is  needed  to 
'  explain  to  us  the  scene  we  have  witnessed. 

To  characterize  the  revival,  from  the  human  side  only,  we 
might  speak  of  it  as  a  great,  sympathetic,  social  movement 
It  has  been  simply  the  successful  employment,  on  a  great 
scale,  of  forces  and  means  of  influence,  in  whose  use  the  church 
of  America  has  been  exercising  and  strengthening  herself  for 
more  than  a  century. 

Almost  all  the  great  religious  movements  within  the  church, 
in  previous  centuries,  have  been  closely  connected,  either  as 
effect  or  as  cause,  with  some  new  presentation  of  doctrinal 
truth,  some  new  form  of  organized  effort,  or  the  appearance 
of  some  great  leader,  who  has  been  at  once  its  prophet  and  priest 
On  the  contrary,  in  each  of  these  more  recent  kindlings,  we 
will  not  say  of  religious  life,  but  of  missionary  activity  in  the 
church,  there  has  been,  instead  of  the  adoption  of  any  new  dog- 
ma, or  formula  of  doctrine,  rather  successive  emandpatioiis 
from  old  ones, — instead  of  the  mastery  of  any  man,  of  any 
name,  or  of  any  form  of  human  organization,  new  proof 
and  recognition  of  the  power  of  concerted  action,  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  masses— of  the  strength  of  great  and  simple  truth. 

This  process  of  simplification  in  applying  truth  has  already 
indeed  proceeded  so  far  that  many  a  scene  of  gospel  preach- 
ing, and  of  the  conversion  of  men  during  the  past  winter, 
has  presented  but  little  contrast  to  that  in  which  Peter  preach* 
ed  and  won  souls  for  Christ 
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In  that  simplicity,  howeyer,  both  of  means  and  of  pnrpose, 
which  forms  the  great  characteristic  of  this  religions  move- 
ment, BO  far  from  finding  eridence  of  anything  narrow  or  lim- 
ited in  its  nature,  we  have  proof  rather  of  the  universality  of 
its  aim  and  of  the  grandeur  of  the  results  to  which  it  looks  for- 
ward.    Great  truth  is  always  in  itself  simple.    Christianity  be- 
comes complicated,  in  its  scheme  of  doctrine  or  system  of  life 
and  polity,  only  as  it  adapts  itself  to  the  devious  windings  of 
human  error,  and  to  the  perversions  of  human  life,  with  which 
it  must  enter  into  relation  if  it  would  meet  and  overcome  them* 
Ihe  Christianity  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  thus  simple,  be- 
cause the  church  hiad  not  yet  come  to  the  consciouaiess  of  its 
relations  to  the  various  directions  of  thought  and  life  which  it 
was  ultimately  to  subdue  and  to  control.    The  (^ristianity  of 
this  revival  is,  we  would  fain  believe,  thus  simple,  because  the 
church  with  us  has  obtained  mastery  over  all  these  forces,  and 
is  able  to  use  them  in  conscious  subservience  to  its  own  pur* 
poses. 

This  passage  in  the  church,  however,  as  in  the  individual, 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  cliild  to  the  higher  simplicity  of 
the  matured  wisdom  of  age,  has  not  been  made  without  many 
an  intervening  contest  and  triaL  The  transition  from  the 
one  position  to  that  which  we  shall  hope  to  show  to  be  in  so 
many  respects  the  same,  constitutes  the  history  of  the  church 
for  eighteen  centuries.  A  brief  glance  at  the  various  phases 
of  activity,  within  the  church,  will  assist  us  in  illustrating  our 
point.  For  this  return  to  apostolic  simplicity  and  directness 
is  no  bare  and  naked  reproduction  of  the  thought  and  life 
of  the  early  church.  The  stream  of  history,  however  devious, 
never  rans  backward. 

There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  Christianity  must  conquer 
humanity  before  it  could  conquer  men ;  in  which,  in  other 
words,  It  was  necessary  that  Christianity  should  first  overcome, 
and  reduce  to  its  own  service,  all  the  great  forces  of  human 
society,  science,  philosophy,  art,  secular  and  spiritual  author- 
ity,  before  it  could  complete  its  own  equipment  for  the  contest 
with  the  world  of  individual  hearts. 
Those  first  waves  of  influence  which  rolled  forth  from  the 
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apoetolio  Chureb,  flowing  firoiii  the  mmple  endraaasm  and  ar- 
dor of  the  assault,  broke  die  ranks  ef  paganism  and  extended 
themselves  in  a  widening  cirde  far  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  more  groond  had  been  ocenpied 
than  conld  be  held.  It  was  ^nd  that  without  a  dieology — 
without  religions  or  social  institntions  more  firmly  consolidated 
— 4t  could  not  maintain  its  own  life,  much  less  successfully  meet 
the  yet  powerful  forcea  of  the  decaying  classical  ciTilization. 
Paganism  temporarily  overcome,  but  nothing  adequately  fill- 
ing its  place,  the  tide  rolled  back  again. 

While,  therefore,  the  first  attitude  of  Christianity  was  in  one 
sense  its  truest  and  its  highest,  that  ci  direct  appeal  to  individ- 
ual conscience,  before  it  conld  form  a  Ohristian  society  in  its 
completeness,  which  it  must  needs  do  if  it  would  have  perma- 
nent existence  in  the  world,  it  must  appropriate  to  itself  and 
fill  with  its  own  power  all  social  forces,  which  lay  aome  hostile 
and  others  indifferent  around  it  It  must  clear  away  Pagan 
forms  of  thought  and  habits  of  life,  as  well  as  social  institutioBs ; 
it  must  build  up  those  which  should  be  the  more  natural  out- 
growth of  its  own  life,  and  expression  of  its  own  spirit  Thn 
work  of  destruction,  and  of  consequent  re-construction,  gave 
shape  to  all  the  leading  movements  in  the  church  for  many 
centuries.  Hence  those  ages  in  which  the  church,  in  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive'  combat,  met  and  conquered  successively 
all  the  great  elements  of  the  new  civilization, — and  in  which 
both  the  direction  and  the  methods  of  church-extension  took 
their  character  from  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  the  con- 
fiict 

Brought  into  constant  collision  with  the  philosophical  sects 
of  the  early  centuries,  it  was  led  to  adopt  its  weapons,  as  weD 
of  defense  aa  of  assault,  from  the  schools  of  learning  and  of 
science,  with  which  it  contended.  Allied  with  the  govern- 
ments by  which  it  had  once  been  persecuted,  it  received  into  its 
service  the  implements  <^  secular  warfiu^  till  its  bounds  be- 
came coincident  with  those  of  the  empire.  When  the  infidel 
took  possession  of  the  holy  land,  and  of  the  holy  places,  politi- 
cal united  to  religious  fanaticism  led  it  for  centuries  to 
pour  forth  blood  and  treasure  for  their  recovery,  till  at  hat, 
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debauched  bj  taking  into  its  service  its  early  fOes — ^pbiloa* 
opby,  secnlar  power,  and  mperstition-^we  find- it,  after  the 
twelfth  century,  compelled  to  turn  and  ooncentrate  all  its  forces 
both  of  edification  and  attack  upon  itself.  Then  within  its 
own  bosom  came  the  great  confiicts  with  hierarchy  and  des- 
potism,  with  dogma  and  authori^,  in  which  through  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  it  has  fought  its  way  from  victory  to  free* 
dom — ^till  it  is  almost  eighteen  centuries  from  the  death  of  its 
founder,  before  we  find  it,  after  all  these  phases  of  contending 
life,  returning  in  simplici^,  in  one  single  portion  of  its  domain^ 
to  its  great  work— once  more,  after  all  these  partial,  one-sided 
and  single  handed  combats  with  particular  foes,  to  take  up 
the  problem  in  all  its  breadth  and  in  all  its  fullness. 

We  would  by  no  means  imply  that  the  struggle  In  any  one  of 
these  particular  directions  which  we  have  considered,  is  ended. 
Doctrinal  bigotry,  ecclesiasticism,  the  usurpation  both  of 
q[>iritual  and  temporal  power,  still  defraud  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  its  faith.  Even  among 
ourselves,  they  are  far  from  being  exterminated.  But  both  the 
contest  and  the  victory  are  examples  which  need  not  to  be 
repeated.  Like  a  discovery  or  an  invention  once  made,  they 
are  made  for  all  and  for  ever.  The  great  battle  has  in  the  case 
of  each  been  fought,  and  whatever  fighting  may  here  and 
there  remain  to  complete  the  victory,  it  can  nowhere  again 
become  absorbing  and  critical  to  CSiristianity — can  never  again 
give  character  to  any  great  religious  movement  throughout 
Christendom. 

In  thus  characterizing  the  active  forces  of  the  revival,  we 
have  of  necessity  been  characterizing  that  broad  stream  of 
Christian  life  in  the  church,  of  which  this  revival  movement  is 
but  one  of  the  topmost  waves.  There  has  been  of  course,  dur- 
ing all  these  periods  of  the  church,  more  or  less  direct  mis- 
sionary activity  and  application  of  the  gospel  to  individual  con- 
science. As  each  of  the  great  weapons  of  the  church  has 
been  taken  from  the  forge  of  the  ages,  bumidied  and  mount- 
ed as  an  arm  for  the  service— it  has  received  its  baptism  of 
fire,  been  tested  and  tried  in  battle.  .Yet  this  has  been  for 
the  most  part  trial  service,  and  as  it  were  for  the  sake  of  the 
experiment.    There  may  have  been  skirmishes  on  the  part 
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of  advanced  detachments,  but  nowhere  a  general  engagement, 
in  which  the  great  object  at  stake  has  been  fairly  or  fiilly 
brought  into  view.  In  such  a  general  engagement,  we  con* 
ceive  oarselyes,  now,  to  have  taken  part  It  has  been  no 
mere  discipline  of  forces,  testing  of  ordinance,  or  strn^lefor 
open  field.  Theological  poaition,  doctrinal  forms,  intellectual 
and  spiritnal  freedom — ^whichhave  been  the  characteristic  aims 
of  most  former  great  movements  within  the  church— do  not 
exhanst  the  meaning  of  this.  These  results  of  former  conflicts 
form  the  implements  and  conditions  of  ours. 

The  product  and  results  of  this  last  movement  are  character- 
istically, souls  renewed  in  love.  To  this  result  all  other  activi- 
ties in  the  church  have  been  preparatory.  Into  its  broad  stream 
they  pour  themselves,  as  the  separate  rills  which  it  bears  to 
the  ocean* 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  this  religious  movement 
to  be,  in  its  nature,  apostolic,  or  an  adaptation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
early  church  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own.  The  statement  is 
its  own  sufficient  justification.  Here  indeed  there  is  but  little 
difference  of  opinion*  That  the  spiritual  attitude  assumed 
in  this  movement  is  a  right  one ;  that  the  truths  it  proclaims, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  enforced  are  legitimate; 
that  the  results  it  proposes,  and  has  so  largely  accomplished, 
are  the  characteristic  results  of  Christianity ;  there  can  be,  and 
is  no  discussion  among  those  by  whom  that  Chrigtianity  ia  re- 
ceived, and  prLeed  in  its  distinctive  features. 

On  its  formal  side,  however — ^in  the  multiplication  of  religious 
services,  the  excited  activity,  the  somewhat  special  and  ex- 
traordinary character  of  means  and  effort,  and  in  the  altogeth- 
er critical  character  given  to  the  whole  period — ^both  in  the 
preaching  and  in  the  efforts  of  men  to  secure  personal  part  in 
the  salvation  offered  in  the  gospel — ^in  all,  in  short,  which 
constitutes  the  peculiar  workings  of  an  American  revival,  it 
has  not  yet  received  sufficiently  general  acceptance  and  con- 
fidence in  our  churches,  to  secure  to  those  means  that  full  effi- 
ciency, in  which,  in  our  view,  they  are  destined  yet  to  bring 
us  their  greatest  results. 
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There  has  been  indeed  no  want  of  joyful  recognition  of  tihe 
bleflsing  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  reaped  its  fruits.  Many 
a  beaatifal  and  poetic  analogy  has  been  drawn  between 
these  workings  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  chnrch,  and  the  work- 
ings of  that  same  Spirit  in  nature  and  in  other  forms  of  hu- 
man life.  But  considerations  drawn  from  these  sources,  how* 
erer  strengthened  by  historic  summary  of  results,  do  not  seem 
always  to  raise  their  advocates  above  the  lingering  suspicion 
that  after  all  there  is  something  abnormal  in  these  manifesta- 
tions of  religious  life,  that  they  are  but  a  temporary  phase  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  church,  soon  to  be  displaced  by  some- 
thing higher.  The  terms  ^^  religious  excitement,"  and  "  spas- 
modic effort,"  as  terms  of  reproach,  if  less  frequently  bandied 
than  formerly,  are  still  frequently  to  be  heard. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  now,  as  indeed  it  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  this  Article,  to  show,  by  a  somewhat  more  close  and  ex- 
haustive enumeration  of  the  grounds  for  the  position,  than  we 
remember  yet  to  have  seen,  that  a  revival,  as  we  have  drawn 
its  characteristic  features,  so  far  from  being  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion or  even  of  apology,  is  one  of  those  forms  into  which  reli^ 
gious  activity  in  the  church  will  almost  necessarily  throw  itself, 
wherever  it  acts  in  freedom  from  external  restraint 

There  is  indeed  serious  disadvantage  in  the  discussion  be- 
fore ns  in  the  nse  of  the  term  revivals,  as  applied  to  these 
scenes  of  special  interest  and  labor ;  not  merely  because  ety* 
mologically  it  signifies  something  very  different  from  that 
which  by  nsage  it  has  been  made  to  cover,  but  because  it  has 
been  employed  to  designate  religions  manifestations,  so  widely 
differing  from  each  other,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  longer  to 
have  any  distinctive  meaning  of  its  own.  This  indiscriminate 
nse  of  the  term  revivals  has  been  indeed  one  occasion  of 
what  little  opposition  to  them  has  existed  in  our  evangelical 
churches. 

When  the  stream  of  religious  life  in  ^the  church,  whether 
from^e  impulse  and  suggestion  of  some  outward  providence, 
or  of  some  inward  experience  of  individual  souls,  rises  above 
its  usual  level,  and,  unconsciously  spreading  in  the  qaick  con- 
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tagion  of  congenial  hearts,  ,/2<ni^«ovtfr  the  ordmary  channels  of 
religious  effort,  and  creates  for  itaelf  new  cnrrents  of  activitj, 
— ^till  it  transforms  the  ^elds  which  it  fonnd  but  sterile  wastes 
of  worldliness  into  fruitful  gardens  of  the  Lord — ^when  such 
scenes  as  these,  bearing  nnmingled  blessing  to  the  churches, 
are  called  bj  the  same  name  with  the  carefullj  prepared 
outbursts  of  a  noisy  and  animal  excitement,  which  like  brawl- 
ing mountain  torrents,  leaving  sand  instead  of  fertility  on  the 
meadows  they  overflow,  bear  a  poison  in  their  very  cup  of 
blessing,  it  is  not  strange  that  some,  seeing  in  the  word  only, 
one  of  these  two  kinds  of  action,  and  some  only  the  other, 
there  should  be  among  those  really  agreeing  iii  their  views 
of  Christian  life,  both  friends  and  foes  of  nominal  revivals. 

But  divesting  our  theme  of  all  reference  to  that  which  is 
merely  formal  and  peculiar  to  the  time  or  place  where  such 
effort  is  made,  apart  from  the  pervemons  of  individual  men, 
or  of  individual  churches,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  show,  as 
the  simple  but  great  truth  upon  which  all  revival  labor  is  foun- 
ded, and  one  in  which  we  think  all  Christians  can  agree,  that 
the  divine  plan  of  labor  in  the  church  involves  the  necessity 
of  special  modes  and  seasons  of  concentrated  e^brt  for  the  con- 
version of  men ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  divine  economy  of 
the  world  and  the  church,  as  evidenced  both  in  GKkI's  word  and 
in  His  providence,  is  such  9^  to  warrant  the  expectation  of 
special  periods  of  spiritual;  harvesting. 

But  while>it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  unfold  the  truth  of  ibis 
position,  it  is  far  from  being  the  o1](]ect  of  this  Article  to  offer 
a  theory  of  revivals.  There  can  be  no  theory  for  that  impas- 
sioned, self-forgetting,  and  self-sacrifice  to  which  the  soul  must 
lift  itself  if  it  will  meet  worthily  any  great  emergency  of  life  ia 
relation  to  the  things  of  this  world,  much  more  in  relation  to 
those  of  another.  The  scenes  of  a  revival  are  the  very  bloesooi 
of  the  heroic  8elf*sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  church  to  her 
Master — the  scenes  where  she  most  closely  imitates  that  infi- 
nite exhibition  of  sacrificing  love  in  which  He  died  for*  her. 
And  as  all  theories  fail  us  when  we  would  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain to  ourselves  the  divine  condescension — as  all  our  forms 
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•of  doctrinal  Btiitement  fail  to  expresB  its  infinite  fullness  of 
meaning ;  and  we  cim  only  say  at  last,  ^*  it  is  the  mystery  of 
His  boundless  love,"  so  there  can  be  no. theory  of  that  devo- 
tion in  which,  in  humble  imitation,  the  chnrch  attempts  her  fee- 
ble return  of  love.  It  is  like  the  affection  which  binds  together 
parent  and  child.  There  may  be  a  theory  of  the  relations  of  jus- 
tice, but  there  can  be  no  theory  of  that  love  in  which  the  one 
yields  up  the  life  for  the  other.  The  veiy  essence  of  its  nature, 
when  truly  apprehended,  lies  in  its  freedom  and  its  spontaneity. 
'Die  momeixt  mother  or  child  begin  to  measure  their  devotion 
by  what  either  might  claim  of  the  other,  we  feel  that  they  are 
guilty  of  treason  to  the  very  relation  itself.  Its  very  nature  is 
to  be  boundless.  Thus  and  only  thus  existing,  is  it  adequate 
to  every  possible  emergency.  Much  more  is  this  true  in  the  re- 
lation in  which  a  Heavenly  Fatiier  permits  us  to  stand  to  Him 
as  His  spiritual  children.  Christ's  love  to  us  is  infinite — what 
devotion  on  our  part  then  shall  be  called  excessive  or  extrav- 
agant I 

Least  of  at)  would  we  speak  of  a  theory  of  revivals  in  any  such 
sense  as  presupposes  the-existence  in  the  church  of  correspond- 
ingperiodsof  religious  declension.  Such  a  theory  would  justify 
that  very  declension  itself.  But  it  is  not  in  contrast  with  spiritual 
slumber  and  deatii,  but  only  k&  one  phase  of  spiritual  life  and 
activity,  among  others  no  less  real  and  necessary,  that  periods 
of  revival  eflfort  can  enter  at  all  into  the  idea  and  normal  work 
of  the  church.  It  is  not  in  contrast  with  ireligious  declension 
but  of  religious  activity  more  specially  directed  to  other  ends 
— 4o  the  cultivation  of  Ohristian  gifts  and  graces  within  the 
church  itself— ^that  we  speak  of  this  more  direct  and  engross- 
ing missionary  activity  of  the  church,  when  we  say  that, 
without  involving  at  all  the  idea  of  a  necessary  flux  and  re- 
flux in  its  spiritual  life,  its  most  efficient  assaults  upon  the 
world-  may  be  iii  points  of  speeial  and  coneentrated  attack. 

Utit  while  thus  allowing  oanelves  to  Umtt,  to  the  dimensions 
of  no  theory,  that  love  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be 
boundless  and  all  embracing,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  show 
that  there  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  man  as  a  finite  md  im- 
perfect being,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  world  about  him, 
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where  that  love  xnuBt  find  its  most  important  exereifle,  that, 
which  will  give  to  its  manifestations  at  times  a  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary character.  For  the  work  of  saying  fallen  men  is  a 
work  in  which  both  hnman  and  divine  forces  are  united, 
and  which  therefore  partakes  in  its  character  of  the  twofold 
instmmentalities  employed— diyine  strength  and  human  weak- 
ness. 

L  That  which  is  pecnliar  and  occasional  in  the  activity  of 
the  churchy  and  which  thus  disdngaishes  one  period  of  itt 
history  from  another^  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  yariable- 
ness  in  the  divine  source  of  her  spiritual  life.  God  is  eternal 
Of  His  perfect  and  infinite  love  we  can  conceive  of  no  fitful 
outburst  and  of  no  arbitrary  cessation.  It  is  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  perfectly  the  same.  Shining  through  the  veil  of 
this  outward  universe,  at  times  more  and  at  times  less  trans- 
parent of  divinity,  we  in  our  ignorance  may  attribute  the  va- 
riations of  light — ^which  are  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  Ae 
medium— ^to  the  character  of  its  source ;  but  as  donds  do  not 
blot  out  the  sun  which  they  obscure,  so  back  of,  and  above 
all  human  darkness  and  weakness,  Ood's  love  shines  ever  and 
unchangeably  the  same.  In  reference  to  Qod,  that  which  to 
day  we  call  extraordinary,  in  this  enjoyment  of  the  special 
presence  of  Efis  Spirit,  is  really  but  the  ordinary  and  natnnd 
expression  of  His  love.  That  heaven  of  QodJs  love  hangs  ever 
above  us,  waiting  to  descend  into  our  hearts  were  they  but 
ready  to  receive  it. 

But  human  activity  is  not  thus  constant  Bud  all  embracing. 
Unable  to  grasp  in  one  comprehensive  view  all  the  objects 
oi  its  labor,  it  is  compelled  in  its  work  to  succession  and  to  de- 
tail. Seeing  but  one  object  at  a  time,  and  that  but  partiallj 
and  as  it  were  but  from  one  side,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  its 
engroseal  with  that  one  object,  others  should  for  the  time  be 
sunk  into  a  relative  neglect  Incapable  even  of  raising  itself 
to  such  a  hight  as  to  overlook  all  the  directions  of  its  activity, 
and  to  bring  them  into  the  orderly  sequence  of  one  connected 
and  carefully  comprehended  whole,  it  will  not  only  be  compell- 
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ed  tosnccesaion  in  its  variouB  activities,  bat  this  very  Bacceasioii 
may  itself  be  irregular  and  fragmentary. 

To-day  in  the  quiekeDing  glow  of  some  distant  sueeessi  the 
dark  shores  (^  heathen  lands  shall  be  lighted  by  the  torch  of 
its  love  and  its  faith.  Ko  other  object  shall  for  the  mor 
ment  seem  worthy  of  thonght  save  that  of  sending  the  gospel 
to  those  who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ.  Thither 
all  the  most  precious  means  and  resources  of  the  cliurch  shall 
be  sent^  and  in  her  sadden  enthusiasm  the  end  shall  seem  to 
be  near. 

To-morrow  the  subtle  plans  of  false  brethren,  the  encroach- 
ments of  false  doctrine  and  life,  shall  startle  the  church  with 
impending  danger  to  her  own  existence.  The  foundations  of 
her  faith  are  threatened.  The  work  of  defense  shall  engross 
every  power  and  every  energy,  till  not  only  all  schemes  of  as- 
aault  upon  the  ^eaemy,  but  even  the  nurture  of  tbe  fold  itself, 
ahall  be  neglected  Iq  the  new  contest  with  doubts  and  heresies. 

Then  finding  that  these  heresies  could  have  crept  in  only 
where  her  own  means  of  instruction  had  been  neglected,  doc- 
trinal zeal  and  the  work  of  education  shall  next  absorb  the  at- 
tention of  tbe  church.  The  Sabbath  school  and  the  theological 
seminary  shall  find  the  largest  place  in  her  prayers. 

Once  more  as  the  ripening  fruit  is  gathered  from  these  nur- 
series into  the  gamer  of  the  Lord  ;  as  there  is  witnessed  the 
deep  solemnity  which  tempers  the  joy  of  the  converts,  and  the 
warm  love  which,  kindled  in  their  hearts,  must  pour  itself  forth 
upon  all  around  them — till  not  only  from  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  but  out  of  the  world,  many  souls  are  brought  into  the 
fold  oi  Christ — ^this  ii)  turn  shall  be  felt  to  be  the  scene  of  her 
deepest  and  truest  life ;  and  now  missionary  devotion  and  po- 
lemic contest,  doctrinal  zeal  and  educational  fervor,  shall  all 
hush  and  suspend  their  work,  to  listen  to  these  new  accents  of 
love — ^to  these  new  breathings  of  devotion. 

Let  there  thma  be  no  too  great  sensitiveness,  if  the  taunt  of 
partial,  of  one  sided,  or  even  of  exaggerated  effort,  be  brought 
against  us^  when  in  the  excitement  of  the  gathering  sympathies 
of  many  hearts,  th€f  church  gives  herself  in  an  abandonment  of 
zeal  to  some  one  object  of  her  devotion. 
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In  the  divine  activity  there  is  the  steadj  preoBore  of  infinite 
forces,  bat  in  the  human,  necessarily  weak,  and  even  fitful,  there 
mast  be  intense  concentration  of  effort  upon  specific  points  of 
attack,  a  gathering  offerees  whose  iHiole  momentum  maj  be 
expended  in  instants  of  aroused  and  excited  emotion. 

n.  Bat  a  more  or  less  periodical  character  is  given  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  church  for  the  conversion  of  men,  not  only  by  the 
finiteness  of  the  human  agency  involved,  but  also  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  imperfect  piety  of  the  church. 

A  supreme  aflS»ction  may  yet  be  an  imperfect  one.  There 
may  be  but  one  step  from  loyalty  to  treason,  and  yet  many 
grades  of  devotion  in  an  army ;  from  that  on  the  one  hand 
which  barely  restrains  from  desertion^  to  that  which  dares  and 
attempts  all  things;  from  the  quiet  obedience,  adequate  per- 
haps for  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  the  muxdi,  up  to  diat  ex- 
cited enthusiasm  and  heroic  valor  in  which  a  wise  general  would 
hazard  the  assault  of  a  besieged  fortress  by  storm.  The  beat 
devotion  of  the  church  is  indeed  imperfect — in  itself  weak  and 
inadequate  of  impression  upon  the  solid  masses  of  selfishneee 
arrayed  against  it;  but  it  is  with  a  divine  enthusiasm  thatGkNi 
has  been  pleased  at  times  to.  gift  his  followen  and  to  raise  their 
courage  and  faith  for  these  moments  of  greatest  emergency, 
and  of  most  critical  effort 

IIL  Then,  again,  a  special  and  peculiar  character  is  given  at 
times  to  effort  for  the  conversioh  of  men,  by  the  very  circnm- 
stances  and  condition  of  impenitent  men  themselves. 

If  a  general  does  not  select  a  period  of  unusual  depresaion 
on  the  part  of  his  own  troops  for  the  most  decisive  acts  of  the 
campaign,  neither  does  he  choose,  as  specially  inviting  to  such 
a  purpose,  those  of  g^eatest  elation  in  the  ranks  of  the  ^lemy. 
In  the  presence  of  the  army  of  a  selfish  alid  woridly  life,  the 
church  fihds  at  times,  in  tlie  relative  state  of  the  forces  en- 
gaged, niotives  for  special  earnestness  and  persistency  <^  effort. 
How  often,  indeed,  do  the  external  providences  of  God,  start- 
ling impenitent  men — the  reverses  of  fcMrtune,  prostrating 
whole  communities  in  die  midst  of  their  proudest  self-reliance 
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and  indifferenc# — ^force  upon  them  recognitioix  of  the  fkct  of 
dependence  upon  a  power  higher  than  the  laws  of  trade  and 
of  commerce,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  heariog  of  the 
chumB  of  Gh>d'8  law  and  the  offers  of  His  mercy  in  ChriatI 

lY.  The  nextaource  to  which  we  allude,  as  giving  at  tilnes  a 
special  and  extraordinary  character  to  the  efforts  of  the  church 
for  the  conversion  of  men,  is  the  appearance  of  new  and  pecu- 
liar forces  within  the  church  itself. 

Here  we  refer  chiefly  to  the  arising  within  the  church  of 
men  of  rare  gifts  and  endowments ;  of  men,  in  whom,  exalted 
character  and  piety  become,  through  the  superadded  gifts  of  con- 
vincing reason  and  persuasive  eloquence,  the  means  of  a  quick- 
ening power  and  life  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  world.  We  do 
not  fail  to  notice,  indeed,  other  and  more  material  forces, — ^those 
for  instance  which,  through  the  press,  bring  by  an  electric  sym* 
patby  a  whole  community  at  once  beneath  the  same  wave  of 
tjhought  and  of  purpose;  or  which,  extending   themselves 
through  our  more  rapid  channels  of  communication,  spread 
great  changes  over  the  whole  face  of  society,  as  it  were,  in  a 
night    But  leaving  all  these  out  of  sight  for  the  moment,  it 
can  have  escaped  the  notice  of  no  one,  that  it  is  by  the  giving 
of  men  of  great  personal  power  and  influence  that  God  has 
quickened  the  life  of  the  church  and  of  the  world.    It  is  by 
such  men  that  new  institutions  in  the  church  are  founded, 
which  perpetuate  their  names ;  from  them  new  modes  of  activ- 
ity receive  their  baptism  and  first  impulse,  and  old  ones, 
through  their  example  and  labor,  new  and  unwonted  power. 
We  need  only  to  glance  at  any  and  all  the  periods  of  its 
existence  to  see  die  predominating  influence  which  individual 
men  have  thus  exerted  in  the  church  and  in  the  world.  Granted 
perhaps  at  rare  intervals,  their  presence  brings  with  it  a  new 
privilege  and  a  new  duty.    They  belong  not  exclusively  to 
their  own  times,  or  alone  to  the  place  of  their  birth.    They 
are  the  gift  to  no  one  age  and  to  no  single  people.    They  are 
the  property  of  the  world  and  the  inheritance  of  the  ages. 
They  cannot  be  x^onflned  to  time  or  to  place,  and  when  art 
cannot  duplicate  their  voice  or  their  presence,  nor  sabbath 
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suns  be  stayed  that  they  may  complete  their  work,  week-days 
shall  receive  the  sacrament  of  sabbath  blessing,  and  pUu^ 
all  anased  to  the  sounds  of  praise  a  dedication  of  worship  to 
the  God  whom  they  serve.  Their  lives  form  epochs  in  the 
religions  history  of  the  world.  It  is  through  Moses,  and  Da- 
vid, and  Isaiah — ^through  Paul,  and  Luther,  and  Edwards, 
that  the  history  of  the  world  is  subdivided  and  epitomized. 
In  them  are  found  the  great  focal  points  of  radiation  of  that 
light  which  shines  in  underived  and  original  glory  from 
iheir  common  source  in  Christ  Who  can  fail  to  observe  that, 
as  among  the  first  apostles  Paul  wrote  and  labored  more  than 
they  all,  that  as  churches  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  to  mark 
the  traces  of  his  footsteps  firom  land  to  land,  so  in  every  age 
Ood  has  raised  up  some  to  comfort  and  cheer  by  their  words 
the  disciples,  and  to  draw  by  their  labors  wanderers  into  the 
fold — men  whose  abounding  activity  he  has  specially  delighted 
to  bless.  If  the  history  of  the  world  can  be  written  in  biog- 
raphies, much  more  can  that  of  the  church  in  the  lives  of  her 
saints. 

And  what  individual  men  like  these  have  been  to  the  churdi 
universal  in  all  ages,  are  the  men,  to  whom  God  has  granted 
in  their  day  and  in  their  generation,  an  humbler  but  no  leas 
predominating  influence  in  the  church.  Their  labor  is  indeed 
but  one  of  the  many  means  through  which  God  blesses  the 
world,  but  it  is  one  whose  possession  brings  with  it  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility.  Their  presence  is^a  special  incen- 
tive to  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  to  redoubled  energy  to  second 
their  effort  in  the  service  of  Christ  We  do  not  suppose  that 
there  was  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  local  shepherds  of  the 
flock,  whea  Paul,  lingering  for  a*time  among  them,  bore  the 
main  word  of  exhortation — no  thought  of  dishonor  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace,  when  up  from  the  secular  lalxm 
and  the  secular  time  of  the  week,  they  gathered  daily  to  bear 
the  words  of  divine  love  from  his  lips.  Doubtless  rather,  in 
long  anticipation  of  his  visits,  their  prayers  went  up  for 
many  weeks  for  his  coming,  and  the  memory  of  their  sweet- 
ness remained  to  quicken  their  lives  long  after  he  himsdf 
was  gone  from  among  them. 
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Soch  are  some  of  the  canseB  lying  deep  in  tiie  veiy  constitu- 
tion of  onr  beings  fbnncled  in  the  very  nature  of  the  changing 
piety  and  the  varying  resources  of  the  church,  and  influenced 
not  a  little  by  the  sWaying  tides  of  a  nnfnl  life,  rising  now 
higher  and  now  for  a  time  receding  from  about  it,  which  give 
a  more  or  less  periodical  character  to  the  action  of  the  church 
upon  the  world,  and  concentrate  at  times,  in  one  united  effort, 
all  its  means  of  attack.    And  these  seasons  of  spiritual  labor 
and  of  spiritual  harvesting,  are  they  not  imaged  by  the  rolling 
year  and  the  restless  change  which  covers  all  things  t    And 
how  blessed  is  the  adaptation  of  both  to  the  wants  and  nar 
tare  of  weak  and  sinful  men  I     They  provide   for.  every 
time  its  own  peculiar  work.    They  follow  and  enforce  the  gen- 
tle invitation  of  spring  with  the  hoarse  warning  of  winter. 
They  kindle  into  community  of  action,  by   their  sympa- 
thy, the  backward  and  hesitating.    They  startle  and  arouse, 
by  their  recurring  novdty,  the   hardened  and  indifferent. 
!nie  hushed  sense  of  God's  presence  compels  men  to  listen  and  to 
think.    They  awaken  expectation  in  the  breasts  of  the  dis- 
couraged and  desparing.    ^^  Some  are  now  enteriug  the  king- 
dom,'' why  may  not  they  t    They  are  periods  critical  with  de- 
cision.    ^*Now  is  the  accepted  time,"  and   men  dare  not 
slumber  lest  they  awake  to  find  the  harvest  past  and  the  sum- 
mer ended  I 

♦ 
But  a  frequent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  more  effectual 
improvement  of  these  seasons  of  special  labor  and  privilege,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  Christians  seem  to  consider 
themselves  bound  to  certain  traditional  modes  of  labor  in  the 
church  and  for  Christ,  which  they  are  not  at  liberty,  or  at  least 
do  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  exceed.  If  these  are  performi 
ed  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  perform 
them,  and  do  not  attain  their  object,  they  at  least  are  then  freed 
f!rom  reeponsibility. 

How  fertile  in  invention  are  men  in  carrying  out  their  pur- 
poees  in  this  life ;  if  one  measure  does  not  succeed,  another  is 
very  quickly  tried.    And  are  men  really  hampered  in  the  ser- 
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▼ice  of  Ohristy  by  sach  ft  set  of  instroctioiiB,  tliat  tbey  realij 
have  reeaoa  to  fear  being  eoart  martialed  for  the  slightest 
formal  demtion*  Are  thej  forbiddeii  to  go  at  all  apon  die 
territory  of  the  eneiny,  in  their  assavlt  upon  the  world  and  its 
doToteesf  Are  they  really  confined  and  hemmed  in  to  two 
sermons  (m  the  sabbath,  each  from  a  minister  settled  for  life, 
and,  perhaps,  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  week,  and  does  the  rest 
of  the  week  belong  to  the  world  and  the  devil — Is  it  seemed 
from  violation  by  treaty  engagements  which  may  not  be 
broken!  Are  men  in  earnest  who  tiins  contend  that  ihit 
ordinary  services  of  Qod's  hoose  mnst  suffice,  or  is  it  bot  the 
ready  language  of  too  essy  exauef 

CSiristianity  recognises  no  preacriptive  right  of  any  r^pilar 
service.  The  volunteer  corps  of  an  active  faith,  and  of  anardent 
love,  shall  be  received  into  eqnal,  nay,  higher  honor  than  any 
regular  army,  however  complete  its  equipments — however  per- 
fect its  tactics  in  the  science  of  the  schools,  and  however  harmo- 
nious and  beautiful  its  appearance  on  parade,  but  oat  of  which 
there  has  been  dropped  diat  deep  devotion  of  soul,  and  that 
spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  which  alone  can  ensure  success. 

But,  while  thus  insisting  upon  the  necefisity  and  the  desura- 
bleness  of  such  sessons  of  special  and  concentrated  effiurt  fbr 
the  conversion  of  men,  we  would  not  neglect  to  state  more  dis- 
tinctly the  relation  of  such  effort  to  the  more  ordinary  work  of 
the  church.  ![hey  are  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  the  lat- 
ter. That  special  concurrence  of  the  outward  and  providential, 
which  we  have  considered,  is  occssional  and  uncertain,  uid  now 
what  is  the  duty  and  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  church 
in  relation  to  them!  What  conduct  of  our  daily  life  shall  fit 
us  best  for  its  great  emergencies  of  trial  or  of  privilege! 
/Evidently  that  in  which  daily  and  ordinary  duty  is  most  per- 
fectly and  thoughtfully  accomplished.  Men  do  not  n^ect  to 
provide  the  most  careful  draining  and  attention  to  their  grow- 
ing crops,  because  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  sun  and  rain 
might  perhaps  give  them  a  tolerable  return  without  it,  but  with 
this  contingent  extra  assistance,  most  assiduously  strive  to 
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gnard  themselres  againgt  the  possible  fftilnre  even  of  the  lunal 
dispetiBatioii  of  the  clouds*  A  general  does  not  neglect  to  give 
every  possible  efficiency  to  his  own  troops,  beeanse  disease  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  may  perchance  gire  him  temporary 
advantage  in  the  attack.  He  does  not  neglect  his  pontoons, 
because  in  extraordinary  seasons  the  rivers  may  be  crossed  on 
the  ice. 

That  chnrch,  in  short,  which  makes  least  relianee  on  sach  ex- 
traordinary divine  leading  and  assistance,  will  be  best  prepared 
to  profit  by  snch  seasons  when  they  do  occnr.  To  that  church, 
whose  active  faith  and  growing  love  prepare  them  constant 
blessing,  these  seasons  of  special  mercy,  instead  <^  being 
seasons  of  humiliation  in  view  of  past  neglect,  shall  be  festi- 
vals of  victory — ^bights  of  spiritnal  joy  I  Thns  welcomed,  they 
shall  be  seen  as  mountain  summits,  rising  out  of  the  high  table 
land  of  Christian  devotion  and  love,  and  not  as  isolated  volcanic 
peaks,  thrown  up  out  of  the  ocean  of  a  surging  and  tempest- 
uous worldliness,  and  with  no  connection  with  each  other  at 
their  base. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  both  from  its  more  formal,  and 
from  its  more  material  side,  to  unfold  what  seems  to  us  the 
philosophy  of  this  great  religious  movement ;  in  other  words 
humbly  to  seek  out  those  determining  finite  and  human  condi- 
tions, in  accordance  with  which  the  great  divine  causality  in  the 
church  has  assumed  here  its  earthly  form.  We  have  endeavor- 
ed to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  die  evident  fact  of  a  degree  of 
periodicity  in  the  efibrts  of  the  church  for  the  conversion  of  men? 
is  founded  in  the  very  constitution  of  religious  society — ^and  on 
the  other  hand  to  illustrate,  by  comparison  with  other  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  church,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
particular  movement. 

We  might  now  enlarge  upon  the  spiritual  analogies  and  uses 
of  these  recurring  seasons  of  spiritual  labor,  and  of  the  special 
blessing  of  Ood's  spirit,  but  in  this  direction  our  theme  has 
already  received  most  thoughtful,  and  most  eloquent  treat- 
ment in  a  well  known  Article,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Bushpell,  publish- 
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ed  originally  in  tba  Ghrifltian  Spectator.*  We  tlierefiffe  con- 
tent onnelveswith  this  endeavor  to  show  their  necesBi^,  oonfi- 
dentthat  if  their  existence  is  philoaophicallx  recognised,  as  reetr 
ing  in  the  yerj  oonstitation  of  the  b^ng  of  the  chareh,  their 
utility  will  not  need  defense. 

We  might  also,  did  space  permit,  in  more  deteiled  applica> 
tion  of  oar  view,  trace  back  this  moTcment  of  the  past  winter 
more  specially  to  that  which  we  have  made  the  third  in  our 
classification  of  the  causes  of  reTiyal  action  in  the  church,  and 
show  how  the  fearful  disasters  of  the  autumn,  and  the  general 
depression  and  gloom  which  settled  oyer  men's  earthly  interests 
and  hopes,  rather  than  anything  peculiar  within  the  church 
itMlf,  were  the  predisposing  causes  ct  this  present  religious  in- 
terest. 

K  we  look  now  only  for  the  new  forces  developed  by  this 
movement^  which  are  likely  to  outlast  it  in  their  influence 
— ^forces,  whether  of  men  or  of  truths — we  shall  find  them 
scanty  enough. 

We  see  nothing  which  seems  to  us  likely  to  be  monumental 
— nothing  which  shall  suggest  this  movement  to  the  minds  of 
posterity,  as  the  name  of  Edwards  suggests  the  times  of  the 
first  great  awakening ;  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
the  reformation ;  as  the  doctrinal  discussions  which  sprung  up  in 
connection  with  the  new  school  theology,  the  revivals  of  1831. 
This  religious  awakening  of  1858  has  sprang  from  the  labor 
of  no  great  man  or  great  preacher, — ^it  has  itself  reared  and 
educated  none.  It  has  resulted  from  the  impulse  of  no  new 
theological  position.  A  careful  estimate  of  its  workings  and 
results  will  lead  to  the  proposal  of  none. 

What,  then,  lends  this  movement  its  significance  as  one  of 
the  most  important  which  the  church  has  ever  seen !  We 
would  reply  that  this  very  absence  of  the  more  narrowly  char- 
acteristic and  peculiar;  the  very  fact  that  it  wears  at  once  a  char- 
acter of  simplicity  and  of  universality ;  that  its  features,  while 
familiar,  are  easily  reproducible  features;  gives  us  the  hope  that 

*  SpiritasI  Bcotiom j  of  BeriTiis  of  Religioiu— Quarterly  OhristiaB  %(eetM9r. 
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as  it  has  passed^  bj  a  kind  of  spiritual  ooDtagioo,  from  place  to 
place,  so  it  will  perpetuate  itself  from  year  to  year*  It  is  the 
almost  accidental  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  church,  that 
she  is  free — ^has  possession  of  all  great  social  forces, — that 
men  not  only  need,  but  feel  the  need  of  her  evangile  of  peni- 
tent love,  as  removing  all  ill  and  restoring  all  good.  And  if 
these  scenes  of  revival  blessing  have  been  in  a  measure  con- 
fined to  our  own  times  and  to  our  own  country,  it  is  because 
here  only  has  the  church,  as  a  simple  voluntary  association  of 
apiritual  believers,  been  released  from  her  bondage  to  her  old 
enemies,  philosophy,  art,  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
found  herself  unincumbered  for  the  conflict  It  is  here  too, 
and  in  this  movement,  that  the  churches  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  whatever  priestly  bonds  may  till  now  have 
confined  and  impeded  their  action.  They  have  here  realized 
rather  that  old  and  blessed  promise  that  in  the  time  of  God^s 
last,  most  spiritual  dispensation,  His  people  shall  become  a  na- 
tion of  priests. 

Ministers  may  have  looked  on  with  suspicion,  as  their  labor 
has  been,  in  a  measure,  superseded,  as  doctrinal  preaching  has 
given  way  to  doctrinal  action,  as  the  children  of  God  have 
taken  upon  them  the  privileges  of  their  sonship,  and  have  en- 
tered themselves,  through  their  one  high  priest,  into  the  very 
holiest ;  but  as  one  of  the  eld^t,  and  most  honored  in  our 
churches,  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  whom  we  had  feared  to  find 
brooding  gloomily  over  the  changed  conditions  of  labor,  re- 
marked to  us  with  beautiful  simplicity — '^  I  find  that  I  have 
jet  to  learn,"  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  a  minister  will  find 
in  this  era  of  prayer-meetings,  and  of  lay  effort,  not  grounds 
of  professional  jealousy,  but  rather  blessed  encouragement  for 
his  work. 

Shall  we  now  express,  in  conclusion,  our  conviction  that*the 
whole  phase  of  effort,  illustrated  by  thiB  movement,  constitutes 
it  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Not  by  a  smoking 
and  doud-girt  Sinai,  not  by  any  outward  miracle,  but  by 
leadings  of  His  providence — ^by  miracles  of  His  grace  more  im- 
posing than  they — ^is  God  conducting  us  to-day.  As  we  look 
back  upon  the  days  of  Whitefield,  and  of  Edwards, — we  had  al- 
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mort  said  of  Lnther,  and  of  the  aposUea-Hsliall  men  look  back 
upon  oar  timefl. 

The  times  of  the  more  general  ont-ponring  of  God's  Spirit  are 
the  last  and  highest  object,  they  form  the  enhooination  of  Old 
Testament  prophecj.  It  is  difficnlt  for  ns,  indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  onr  dail J  life,  with  all  its  litdenesses,  and  all  its  disoonrage- 
ments,  to  realise  that  we  live  in  a  period,  which  is  thns  in  God's 
▼iew  distingaished  above  all  others  in  history.  But  deeds, 
facts,  an  age  even,  are  not  rigfatl j  measured  by  their  ostensi- 
ble greatness.  To  the  actors  themseWes,  any  cotemp(»tu7 
erent  may  seem  commonplace  when  compared  with  the  scenes 
of  the  great  past  The  great  germinant  facts  of  the  world's 
life  always  .transcend  their  enclosing  circumstance.  We  mast 
let  the  belittling  attendants  of  person,  and  of  place,  in  a  meas- 
ure die  ont,  before  the  real  grandeur  of  the  principle  they  in- 
volve is  apprehended.  They  must  be  seen  through  the  atmos- 
phere <^  their  results,  must  be  read  as  they  have  unfolded 
themselves  in  the  ages — as  they  have  written  themselves 
broadly  upon  a  continent. 

Thus  the  life  of  Ohrist  seems,  to  us  who  look  back  upon  it, 
the  bright  focal  point  of  all  history ;  a  halo  rests  upon  the  heads 
of  the  actors.  The  earth  itself  is  enclosed  with  the^  very  air 
of  another  world.  But  above  those,  who  saw  that  humble 
life,  shared  by  a  few  fishermen,  among  the  hills  of  Galilee  and 
Judaea,  the  heavens  rose  as  unapproachable  in  their  majesty 
and  in  their  distance  as  they  stand  above  us  to-day. 

Difficult  however,  as  is  this  estimate  of  the  passing  pres- 
ent, and  of  its  probable  results,  it  is  the  great  problem  which 
gives  to  all  our  study  of  the  past  its  highest  value.  The  ripen- 
it>g  ^S^  of  the  world  is  most  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  thus 
lifting  itself  to  self-consciousness — ^that  instead  of  blindly  gro- 
ping out  in  some  instinctive  apprehension  of  its  want,  it  is 
more  and  more  intelligently  grasping  the  idea  of  its  destiny, 
and  more  and  more  intelligently  planning  the  means  for  its 
attainment. 

Awed  by  that  manifest  presence  of  God  which  we  have  felt  to 
be  around  us,  conscious  ^at  it  has  arisen  from  no  measures  ci 
ours,  nay,  more,  that  it  has  come  in  spite  of  our  coldness,  of  our 
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inaction,  and  of  onr  indi£ference, — ^it  is  natural  that  we  ahonld 
stand  half-fearfnly  lest  onr  hands  shonld  distnrb,  rather  than  ad' 
vance  the  work, — ^least  of  all  presuming  that  we  can  direct  its 
progress.  As  the  disciples,  before  their  transfigured  Lord,  we 
feel  that  it  is  good  indeed  to  be  thus  in  the  presence  of  the  Master. 
We  wonid  bnild  tabemades,  and  ask  perhaps,  why  we  may  not 
CTer  dwell  thus  near  the  Lord.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not but  ask  ourselves  thoughtfully,  for  the  meaning  of  this  spe- 
cial visit.  How  is  it  related  to  Christ's  constant  indwelling  in 
His  church  t  How  shall  we  reap  most  fruit  from  this  special 
manifestation  of  His  love  (  It  were  easier  and  more  grateAil 
perhaps  to  the  feelings  of  those  most  engaged  in  the  present 
work,  to  leave  these  questionings  which  we  have  thus  attempt- 
ed to  answer,  to  calmer  after  reflection ;  to  yield  ourselves  now 
to  the  fresh  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  much  inquiry  after 
what  shall  follow;  but  if  these  gathering  sympathies  shall  out- 
last the  occasion  which  has  called  them  forth,  if  this  stream 
of  quickened  life  in  the  church  shall  flow  on  through  the 
years  which  are  to  come,  if  it  shall  assist  to  raise  the  church 
to  a  higher  plain  of  Christian  action  and  life,  then  this  scene 
must  now  be  apprehended  in  its  relation  to  the  more  ordinary, 
daily  life  of  the  church, — ^must  be  seen  to  be  no  exceptional 
and  irregular  thing,  no  accidental  outbreak  of  a  passing  excite- 
ment, but  a  part  of  those  regular  means  by  which  God  is 
distinguishing  us  in  these  last  days,  and  placing  upon  us  a 
lai^er  responsibility  than  any  age  has  ever  borne  before. 
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abx.  vm.— the  lttebatdrb  of  SPIBITUALISM . 

Spiritualism.  By  John  W.  Edmonds,  and  (George  T.  Dexter, 
M.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge. 
2  vols.    8vo. 

Modern  Spiriiualimn:  iU  Facts  a$id  Fcmatioiifnsy  its  OaMis- 
tencies  and  C&ni/radioUons.  With  an  Appendix.  By  £.  W. 
Capron.    1855. 

FtoperifMitUallnvestigaiicn  of  the  Spirit  Manifestations^  dem- 
onstraiinff  the  JEaristenee  of  Spirits^  and  their  Communion 
with  Mortals.  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit  World  respecting 
Hea/om^  HeU^  Morality ^  and  God.  Also  the  Ir^flucM^  of 
Scripture  on  the  Morals  of  -Christians.  By  Robert  Hare, 
M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Associate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
Member  of  various  learned  Societies.  Partridge  and  Brittan. 
New  York.    1866. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Spiritualism.  By  S.  B.  Brittan  and  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richmond.    Partridge  and  Brittan.    New  York.    1853. 

The  Great  Hdrmonia  :  Icing  a  Philosophical  Bcodation  ef 
the  Natwralj  Spiritual^  and  Celestial  Universe.  By  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  Author  of  ^^  The  Principles  of  Nature,  her 
Divine  Revelations,  and  a  Voice  to  Muikind."  Benjamin 
0.  Mussey  and  Co.    New  York.    1868. 

Spiritual  Telegraph.  A  Weekly  Paper,  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Spiritual  Intercourse.  Partridge  and  Brittan. 
New  York.    1862-1868. 

Christian  Spiritualist.  A  Weekly  Newspaper,  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Spiritual  Knowledge. 

Review  qf  Spiritual  Manifestaticns.  A  Paper  read  before 
the  Congregational  Association  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
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at  )t8  Settdon,  in  April,  1858.  By  Ofaarles  Beedier,  Pastor 
of  the  fint  Oongregational  Church.  O.  P.  Putnam.  New 
York. 

Modern  Mysteria  Etplained  and  JSvposed.  In  four  parts. 
L  Ctaircoyami  Revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  IL  PJienomt- 
na  of  Spirihudism  Explained  and  Exposed.  III.  Evidence 
that  the  BiUe  is  given  hy  Inspiration  of  the  Spirit  cf  Ood^ 
as  compared  teith  the  evidence  that  these  Manifestaiions  are 
from  the  Spirits  of  Mm.  IV.  Clo/irvoyant  Revelations  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  By  Bev.  A.  Kahan,  first  President 
of  Cleveland  University.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
1865.    pp.  456. 

Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Agents^  Human  and  Mundane : 
or  the  Dynamic  Zatos  and  Relations  of  Man.  Embracing 
the  NatwraL  Philosophy  of  Phenomena  styled  "  Spiritual 
Manifestations.^  By  E.  C.  Rogers.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jew- 
ett &  Co.    1853.    pp.  836. 

Science  vs.  Modem  Spiriiualiim.  A  Treatise  on  Turning 
Tables,  the  Supernatural  in  general,  and  Spirit/.  Trans* 
lated  from  the  French  of  Count  Agenor  de  Gaspariu,  by  E, 
W.  Bobert,  with  an  Introduction  by  Bev.  Bobert  Baird, 
D.  D.  New  York :  Eiggins  and  Kellogg.  1857.  2  vols, 
pp.  470^  469. 

The  Apocataetaeis  :  or  Progress  Backwards.  By  the  Author. 
Burlington:  Chauncey  Goodrich.    1854.    8vo.    pp.  202. 

Spirit  Manifestations  Examined  and  Explained :  or  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  In/voltmtary  Povaers  and  Instincts  of  the  Eur 
man,  Mind.  By  John  Bovee  Dods.  Kew  York :  De  Witt 
&  Davenport    pp.  252. 

Ws  do  not  propose,  in  this  Article,  to  offer  any  new  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  pf  modem  spiritualism.  Our  purpose 
is  rather,  so  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  to  take,  if  possible,  an 
impartial,  though  cursory  survey  of  its  literature,  including  in 
that  term  both  the  writings  in  the  interest  of  spiritualism,  and 
those  against  it    These  writings,  in  our  judgment,  are  by  no 
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means  the  least  remarkable  of  its  phenomena.  And  their  pe» 
enliar  eharaoteristics  and  anomalies  aflord  to  the  psjchologist 
and  moralist  a  stndj  scarcely  less  interesting  or  less  important 
than  spiritualism  itself. 

Now  that  the  novelty  of  the  manifestations  is  over,  and  the 
popular  excitement  in  regard  to  them,  whether  favorable  or 
adverse,  has  in  a  measure  subsided,  such  a. survey  may  be 
timely  and  profitable.  Though  the  contest  cannot  yet,  per-  - 
haps,  be  regarded  as  ended,  the  smoke,  nevertheless,  has  some- 
what  lifted  from  the  battle  field,  and  we  may  contemplate  to 
advantage  the  positions  of  the  contending  parties,  and  form 
some  estimate  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  their  tactics. 
Thus  impartially  considered,  both  the  successes  and  the  failures, 
the  brilliant  achievements  and  the  blunders,  whether  of  the 
one  party  or  the  other,  may  be  made  to  furnish  us  valuable 
lessons  of  instruction. 

Nor  is  the  subject  one  of  merely  ephemeral  interest  Spir- 
itualism is  not  yet  dead.  Whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  as  to 
the  origin  or  true  character  of  its  phenomena,  or  however  much 
we  may  ^pise  its  pretensions  or  deprecate  its  influence — its 
existence,  nevertheless,  in  the  form  of  a  belief  in  direct  inter- 
communication with  the  spirit^world,  deeply  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  myriads,  if  not,  as  some  claim,  millions  oi  living  men, 
is  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  Be  it  delusion  or  a  new  revelation,  a 
great  psychol(^cal  and  moral  epidemic,  or  a  matter  of  sober 
reason  and  sound  evidence,  it  has  obtained  a  strong  foothold 
among  men,  and  the  multitudes  who  have  given  it  their  confi- 
dence and  enshrined  it  in  their  affections,  manifest  no  disposi- 
tion to  cast  it  out  as  dead.  We  must  deal  with  it  as  a  reali- 
ty. And  even  if  it  were  dead,  its  literature  remains.  It  has 
a  history.  It  has  been  long  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  in- 
volves principles  of  philosophy  and  of  logic  It  has  impor- 
tant bearings  outside  of  its  own  special  and  immediate  sphere. 
In  such  circumstances  all  the  elements  of  its  literature — ^the 
facts  claimed  and  desired — ^the  methods  of  statement  and  coan- 
ter  statement — the  reasonings  for  and  against — ^the  principles 
of  evidence  assumed  or  rejected — ^in  a  word,  both  the  subject- 
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mMtter  and  logic  ci  ite  Uteratare  become  topicB  of  prime,  im- 
portance; particalarljwheii  itappean  that  the  collateral  bear- 
ingB  of  the  salject  and  the  methods  <^  treatment  adopted,  af^ 
feet  directly  or  indirecdj  the  decpeet  intereete  of  the  eoul,  and 
touch  the  moBt  vital  qaeetions  of  revealed  religion. 

For  gpiritaalismy  in  its  tnie  import— or  the  doctrine  of  direct 
intercommunication,  in  flcnne  8<H*t,  with  the  q>irit-world — is  not 
distinctively  modem.  It  is  as  old  as  history.  It  pervades  the 
literature  of  every  age  and  nation.  It  rans  through  evezy  book 
and  chapter  of  the  Bible  itself.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  in 
some  form,  to  the  very  possibility  of  a  revealed  religion.  It  is 
involved,indeed,.in  the  very  idea  of  rev^tion.  Obviously, 
then,  the  views  which  we  adopt  on  this  subject,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  whidh  we  reason  upon  it,  must  have  an  important  bear^ 
ing  on  our  religious  faith  and  practice.  The  truth  of  this  will 
be  more  fully  exemplified  farther  on. 

In  the  interest  of  spiritualism  there  have  been  published 
some  hundreds  of  volumes  and  pamphlets,  of  very  various  di- 
mensions and  merits,  ranging  from  the  octavos  of  Judge  Es- 
monds and  Ph>f.  Hare  down  to  the  litde  ^^  winged  messen- 
gers," prepared  for  broadcast  distribution ;  and  there  have 
been  issued,  and  still  continue  to  be,  a  score  or  more  of  pe- 
riodicals-—quarterly,  mcmthly  and  weekly — devoted  ezclu- 
eively,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  defense  and  propagation  of  the  new 
fkiib. 

These  writings  are  chiefly  of  three  sorts — the  apocalyptic, 
the  apologetic,  and  the  speculative.  The  first  is  the  most  im- 
portant, as  being  that  on  which  spiritualism  rests  its  <daim  to 
be  regarded  as,  in  some  sort,  a  new  revelation  or  basis  of  a  new 
Teligiom  It  is  made  up  in  the  main  of  professed  c<Hnmunica- 
tions  from  the  spirit  world,  with  a  record  of  the  circumstapces 
«nd  modes  .in  which  these  communications  have  been  given. 

These  e«»conutants,  physical  and  psychical,  constitute  the 
phenomena^  which  for  the  last  few  years  have  so  puzzled  and 
astonished  alike  the  learned  and  the  i^orant,  the  high  and  the 
low,  in  all  parta  of  the  world.  Ever  since  the  mysterious 
^  rappings  "  were  first  heard  in  Hydesville,  New  York,  ten  years 
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ago,  Bimilar  nrppings,  intelligent  or  otlierwiee,  taUe  tijpfiatp 
and  tarnings,  often  likewiee  intelUgent,  tnuioe-q>eaking,  wri- 
ting,  and  pantomime,  visione,  visible  and  tangible  fonns,  audi* 
ble  Bonnds,  gifts  of  healing,  and  other  startling  jdienomena,  a8> 
cribed  by  the  initiated  to  the  direct  agenejof  JUaembodiedspiritB^ 
have  been  more  or  less  abnndantlj  exhibited,  rqmledlj  at 
least,  in  almost  everj  city  and  hamlet  in  Christendom,  and  eren 
beyond.  These  qnasi*miraeles  and  revelations  fcrm  die  diar- 
acteristic  element  of  the  spiritnalisticHtenitnre.  The  volnmes 
of  Edmonds  and  Dexter,  Hare,  Oapron,  and  other  writera  €i 
less  note,  may  be  cited  as  examples. 

The  apologetic  writings  are  less  volnminons,  liiongh  they 
sometimes  swell  into  octavos,  like  the  discussion  between  Brit- 
tan  and  Richmond.  The  advocates  of  spiritualism,  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  faith,  have  displayed  no  lack  of  confidence  or  of 
self-sacrificing  zeaL  They  have  the  tone  and  bearing,  for  the 
most  part,  of  men  who  know  wherec^  they  affirm,  and  are  fblly 
persuaded,  whether  mistakenly  so  or  not,  that  they  have  an 
important  mission  to  fulfill. 

In  the  field  of  speculation,*  sptritnalism  has  found  no  let  or 
hindrance.  It  would  seem  to  have  opened  a  new  wertd  to  spec- 
ulative minds,  and  no  depths  of  philosophy  or  of  metaphysics 
are  too  profound  for  its  bold,  but  often  incompetent  thinkers,  to 
attempt  to  fkthom.  Alike  in  ambitions  newspaper  essays,  and 
in  the  ^^  Harmonial  Philosophy'^  of  Andrew  Jackson  I^vis,  as 
well  as  in  productions  of  intermediate  rank,  the  higfats  and 
depths  of  all  being,  and  all  possible  relations,  human  and  spirit- 
ual, mundane  and  cosmtcal,  are  as  fiippantly  discussed  and  as 
boldly^analysed  as  gossip  at  a  tea  table. 

This  third  element — the  speculative— it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  seems  likely  soon  tobecome  the  mast^  element,  and, 
^  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallow  up  the  rest,''  patticulariy  the 
first  Facts,  phenomena,  and  spirit  tel^rams,  appear  of  late 
to  have  occupied  much  less  of  the  attention  of  spiritnalists  than 
formeriy,  or  at  least,  have  filled  less  space  in  their  publications ; 
while  crude  philosophical  and  metaphysical  disqnitttions,  gen- 
erally of  an  infidel  east,  and  grand  Utopian  schemes  of  hu- 
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man  reform,  and  iheoiies  of  human  progress,  have  in  great 
measure  usurped  their  place.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
actoal  abatement  of  the  manifestations  themselves ;  soch  a 
gradaal  failure  of  the  objective  element  necessitating  a  cor- 
responding development  of  the  subjective.  Spiritualists,  how- 
ever  give  a  different  explanation.  Begarding  the  manifestations, 
particularly  the  physical,  as  but  the  A.  B.  Cs  of  the  new  die* 
pensation,  the  incidental  accompaniments  of  spirit  teaching, 
they  prefer  to  look  beyond  these  elements,  and  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  perfected  doctrines.  Having  gone  up  into  the  up- 
per chambers  of  their  newly  erected  temple,  they  choose  to 
leave  the  ladders  and  the  scaffolding,  no  longer  necessary  for 
themselves,  to  amuse  and  astonish,  if  not  to  aid  in  ascending, 
the  unbelieving  multitude  outside.  They  will  not  themselves 
be  drawn  back  to  the  ^^  weak  and  beggarly  elements."  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  fact  of  such  a  gradual  change  in  the  ratio  of 
manifestations  to  metaphysics,  at  least  in  the  published  pro- 
ductions, is  beyond  dispute. 

Now,  as  to  the  general  character  of  these  productions — par- 
ticularly the  records  of  facts  and  phenomena,  and  reports  of 
communications — are  they  the  mere  farrago  of  nonsense  and 
absurdity  which  they  are  sometimes  represented  to  bet  The 
answer  to  this  question  will,  ol  course,  depend  upon  the  stand- 
point of  the  critic.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  any  man,  than 
to  give  an  entirely  truthful  representation  of  that  which 
is  violently  antagonistic  to  his  own  opinions  or  prejudices* 
And  it  is  not  strange  that  those  who  have  received  their  im- 
pressions of  spiritualism  solely  from  the  current  representations 
of  its  opponents,  should  have  imbibed  vgry  erroneous  notions 
as  to  its  actual  position  and  characteristics.  Let  us  look  into 
its  records,  then,  for  ourselves,  and  observe  spiritualism,  for 
tibe  nonce,  if  possible,  from  its  own  stand-point,  rather  than 
from  that  of  others,  or  even  from  our  own.  And,  if  in  this 
^camination  we  find  ourselves  startied  now  and  then  by 
much  that  seems  to  us  trivial  and  absurd,  or  even  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own  settled  convictions,  let  us  not  be  diverted 
by  it  from  our  one  leading  purpose— to  ascertain  the  truth.  No 
good  physician  will  be  deterred  by  tiie  repulsivenessfof  disease. 
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from  an  honeat  ezamination  of  its  Bjmptoms,  or  from  a  tratb- 
fal  report  of  the  condition  of  his  patient 

Kor  let  this  purpose  of  candor  be  tortured  by  anj  one  into 
a  proposition  on  our  part  to  defend  or  advocate  spiritualism,  or 
to  favor  its  pretensions  in  the  slightest  degree.  We  onlj  pro- 
pose to  £nd  out|  from  its  own  documents,  what  spiritualism  is, 
or,  rather,  professes  to  be. 

Of  course,  in  an  Article  like  this,  we  can  enter  into  no  details 
of  the  alleged  facts  of  spiritualism.  The  books  are  sufficiently 
full  of  them,  and  thousands  of  living  witnesses,  it  is  averred, 
stand  ready  to  testify  to  similar  facts.  If  any  reader,  then,  has 
never  observed  phenomena  of  this  kind  for  himself,  nor  received 
trustworthy  information  from  those  who  have,  we  must  refer 
him  to  the  records  and  to  the  living  witnesses,  or  to  the  manifest- 
ations themselves.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  supply 
the  deficiency  here.  But,  doubtless,  we  may,  at  this  late  day, 
safely  assume  that  the  leading  features  of  the  phenomena,  par- 
ticularly the  physical,  are  generally  understood,  and  that  the 
actual  occurrence  of  such  phenomena  is  generally  conceded ; 
though  this  latter  assumption,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  do 
not  need  to  make;  for  it  only  concerns  us,  in  this  inquiry,  to 
know  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are  on  record  as  facts, 
and  are  believed  to  be  such  by  those  who  have  built  upon  them 
the  superstructure  of  spiritualism.  In  order  to  show  what 
spiritualism  is,  we  are  not  at  aU  called  upon  to  explain  these 
&cts,  nor,  indeed,  to  admit  that  they  are  facts.  Though  we  see 
not,  we  confess,  how  this  latter  point  can  be  denied — viz :  that 
such  facts  have  taken  place — without  compelling  us,  in^  reject- 
ing the  testimony  on  which  they  rest,  to  reject  all  human 
testimony,  and  discard  entirely  the  evidences  of  the  senses. 

For  the  phenomena  in  question,  especially  the  physical,  are 
such,  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  all  sane  men  are  competent  to 
observe.  They  rest  ultimately  on  the  testimony  of  the  senses— 
the  same  basis  on  which  rest  all  other  facts  which  go  to  make 
up  our  knowledge  of  objective  realities.  And  the  witneesesi 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  assumption 
often  made  to  the  contrary,  are  as  competent  and  as  trust- 
worthy, as  the  witnesses  of  ev^y  other  set  of  facts  or  transac- 
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tions,  which  iben  are  accnstomed  to  accept  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  make  the  basts  of  their  opinions  and  conduct, 
even  in  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  Bnt^  as  we  hare  said, 
we  BT^  only  concerned  here  with  the  fact  that  these  phenomena 
are  on  record  in  the  docnments  we  are  now  reviewing.  The 
eompetmey  or  credibility  of  the  witnesses  we  do  not  need  to 
discnss.    We  are  to  examine  the  record  as  we  find  it 

And  whoever  tiins  examines,  for  the  first  time,  starting  with 
the  usual  prejudgments  on  this  snbject,  ^U  be  struck  with  sever- 
al  characteristics  not  in  accordance  with  his  previous  concept 
tions. 

First,  he  will  find  that  the  persons  called  medintM  have 
mucfh  less  to  dOy  than  is  commonly  imagined.  They  are  rep- 
resented in  the  record,  for  the  most  paH:,not  as  active,  but  pas* 
give,  in  respect  to  what  takes  place— the  involuntary,  and  often 
imeonscious  instruments,  or  mediumBy  of  some  agency  inde- 
pendent of  their  own,  or  as  constituting  passively  the  ne- 
cessary condition,  without  which  the  manifestations  would  not 
oceur.  In  some  forms  <^  the  phenomena — as  table-tipping, 
rapping,  lights,  musical  sounds,  playing  of  instruments,  visible 
or  tangible  forms,  ete.,  this  passivity,  contrary  to  the  common 
impression,  is,  appiurently,  almost  absolute,  the  medium  being 
not  unfrequently,  at  the  time,  engaged  in  reading  or  conversa- 
tion, or  perhapd  fast  asleep.  Even  in  trance-speaking,  trance-wri- 
ting, visions,  ete.,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  me- 
dium is  the  apparent  actor,  the  representation  of  the  record  is, 
that  he  is  simply,  (or,  at  least,  fbr  the  most  part,)  a  passive  in- 
strumenty  actuated  and  controlled  by  some  other  agepcy  than 
his  own.  We  are  ftally  aware  that  this  idea  of  passivity,  of  lit- 
eral medikifMhip^  is  incomprehensible  to  very  many,  especial- 
ly to  such  as  have  no  bettor  theory  of  spiritualism  than  trick- 
ery, joint^cracking  and  the  tike.  In  the  conceptions  of  many 
persons,  and  even  of  some  authors,  the  medium  is  chiefly  a 
perf¥mk&rj  it  is  all  his  own  personal  work — what  he  does  \ 
like  the  performances  of  a  juggler,  or  ventriloquist  He,  it  is 
assumed,  <^ calls  up  ^  spirits,  ^^  wills"  tables  to  move — answers 
questions,  and  the  like.  "'But  such,  except  in  some  special  forms 
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of  the  manifeststionBy  ie  not  the  record;  and  what  the  record 
IB,  alone  conatitntes  our  preeent  ohject  of  inquiry. 

The  next  characteristic,  to  arrest  attentian,  is  the  inieUiffefux 
which  accompanies  all  forms  of  the  phenomena.  Tables  not 
only  ^^  tip,"  bat  in  some  conventional  way,  they  ^*  talk.''  They 
respond  to  qnestions.  They  act  pantomime.  So,  in  all  other 
forms  of  the  phenomena,  there  are  like  mari»  of  intelligent 
agency.  No  wonder  sober  people  look  grave,  and  the  scien- 
tific incrednlooB,  and  the  cynical  contemptnons,  at  the  idea  of 
intelligence  in  a  diaing  table,  or  other  like  ignoble  piece  of  fur- 
niture. It  is  here  that  the  mystery  begins — precisely  here  that 
science  finds  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  ofiense. 
Many  a  physicist  has  began  promptly  and  eameelly  to  search 
out  the  laws  of  table-tarning — ^bnt  the  instant  intelligence  ap- 
peared, and  the  astute  wood  began  to  express  ideas,  he  has 
thonght  fit  to  drop  the  subject  as  wholly  outside  of  his  sphere,  or 
been  frightened  from  it,  as  from  practice  of  the  *'  Black  Art,"  by 
dread  of  popular  odium.  Intelligent  agency,  ncTertheless,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  record,  charaet^izes  every  form  and  phase 
of  the  ^^manifestations." 

Bat  whence  comee  this  intelligence!  This  is  the  grand 
enigma,  to  aU  out  of  the  pale  ci  spiritualism.  Whence  comes  it! 
And  the  point  to  be  noted  by  th^  inqnirer  is,  the  singolar  per- 
sistency with  which  this  intelligence  daimeforiUdf  to  be  some 
departed  spirit,  once  here  in  the  flesh.  It.  is  not,  that  the 
medium  asserts  this — ^as  is  often  assnmed— or  that  the  spec- 
tators infer  it — ^but  that  the  intelligent  agent  itself,  in  whatev- 
er way  communicating,  invariably  claims  to  be  sacb,  and  such 
only — ^most  positively  denying  every  other  ascribed  origin. 
Question  that  intelligence,  whenever,  and  in  whatever  yarietj 
of  the  manifestations  it  may  appear,  and  it  always  gives  yon  one 
answer.  It  never  says,  I  am  a  ^law,  or  force  of  nature;" 
I  am  an  ^^ ondtscovered  imponderable;"  I  am  ^^Odyle;" 
nor  does  it  say,  I  am  your  own  brain,  working  antomalically ; 
I  am  the  reflex  of  your  own  mind ;  statements  which  any  in- 
telligence, good  or  bad,  conld  scarcely  have  a  motive  for  not 
making,  if  true ; — ^but,  in  spite  of  all  crosB^nestioning  and 
critical  torture,  it  avers,  invariably  and  withont  equivocati<m, 
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I  sm  your  faiber,  (brother,  son,  fiiend,  or  other  personage,  as  the 
ease  maj  be,)  once  with  yon  in  the  body — ^now  in  the  epirit- 
world.  Qenerally,  the  oommiuiicating  intelligence  reports  it- 
self as  the  friend  or  relative  of  some  of  the  persons  present, 
with  whom  it  desires  to  eonrerse.  Bometinoies  the  name  is  that 
of  some  one  never  personally  Imown  to  the  circle,  but  who 
wishes  to  ccHnmnnicate  on  some  mJEitter  of  private  or  public  in- 
terest Plrominent  am<mg  such  names  of  professed  spirits  are 
those  of  Bacon,  Franklin,  fiwedenboi^,  and  other  worthies  of 
earlier  or  later  times.  The  question  of  the  actual  identity  of 
these  personages  will  be  touched  farther  on.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  know  that  this  alleged  spiritual  ori- 
gin of  the  mamfestations,with  its  acccmipanying  proofs,  or  seem- 
ing prooft,  internal  and  external — such  as  answers  to  test- 
questions,  personal  characteriatics,  and  other  marks  of  identity 
— lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  structure  of  spiritualism.  Nor 
ean  it  seem  surprising  or  unnatural,  to  one  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  this  stand-point,  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve these  phraomena  from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  variety  of 
cireunastUDces,  not  at  public  exhibitions,  nor  before  investiga- 
ting committees,  but  coolly  and  at  leisure,  in  their  own  dwell- 
ings, and  in  the  privacy  of  th^r  own  &milies,  and  who  thus,  as 
it  seems  to  them,  are  permitted  to  converse  familiarly — ^face  to 
ftee,  as  it  were— with  what  claim  to  be  the  spirits  of  departed 
relatives  or  friends,  whose  identity  they  are  unable  to  disprove, 
and,  oftentimes,  can  scareely  doubt — ^it  cannot  seem  unnatural, 
we  say,  that  such  men — especially  if  the  ^^  wish  be  father  to 
the  thought " — should  settle  <)own  into  the  conviction  that  these 
pr^essed  loved  ones  with  wh<Mn  they  are  conversing,  are  the 
real  loved  ones  from  whom  they  have  been  long  separated,  and 
to  whom  their  affections  still  ding.  It  is  not  surj^sing  that  they 
should  become  fascinated  wit^  the  new  necromancy,  and  im- 
a^e  a  new  golden  age  about  to  dawn,  in  which  heaven  and 
earth  shidl  mingle,  and  gods  and  men  walk  hand  in  hand  in 
blissful  harmony,  as  in  the  golden  age  of  yore.  For  no  curiosity 
is  more  natural,  or  more  persistent— no  feeling  stronger — than 
that  which  prompts  us  to  inquire  into  the  secreta  of  the  unseen 
world— the  home  of  the  departed  spirits  of  our  friends— the 
anticipated  home  of  our  own. 
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But  how  fiur  such  plMsing  antieipatioiis  are  jnstifled  by  the 
record,  the  record  itself  will  Aow.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  Aflft 
the  qnasiHspirlt  claitni  to  be  only  Amiiaift^^iiever  diTiae ;  never 
God,  nor  from  Ood ;  nerer  to  belong  to  any  nank  of  beings 
higher  than  man.  In  att  diemtitifonn  BiUe  of  the  spirilnat- 
ists,  there  is  no  ^^thos  saith  Ae  Iiord''-*b«t  only  thas  saidi 
^  Swedenborg,"  or  thns  thinketh  <"  Franeis  Baeon^''  The  lad* 
der  of  the  spiritualfetB,  indeed,  is  not  JaeeVs;  for  thong^  die 
foot  of  it,  plainly  enongh,  is  on  die  earA,  Ihe  top  does  not 
^<  reach  to  heaven/'  Not  the  ^  angels  dT  Ood,**  bat  only  men 
are  ^^  ascending  and  descending  on  it"  fie  spiritaalism,  then^ 
all  that  it  claims  to  be,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  rerdation  ftom  God, 
bat,  at  most,  the  unanthoritatiTe  utterance  of  finite  and  fallible 
men-*-disembodied  indeed — ^yet  no  mors  entitled,  for  Aat,  to 
influence  the  conduct,  or  bind  liie  conseienees  of  their  follow 
men,  then  when  tabernacling  in  the  flesh. 
'  Again,  let  it  be  noted  yiii%thmd  of  mm  Aese  are,  who  thus 
profess  to  communicate.  They  are  not  all  Bacons,  or  Swe- 
denborgs — ^not  all  good  fothers,  mothers,  or  other  kith  and  kin 
of  the  company — not  all  goad  spirits  even,  but  often,  by*  th^ 
own  showing,  and  as  shown  by  their  works,  and  confessed  by 
their  living  correspondents — they  are  ^  undeveloped,"  ^  uspio* 
gressed"  spirits;  in  more  scriptural  English, ^ wicked," ^se* 
dncing,*^  '* lying"  spirits — spirits  whose  ^characters  were  the 
same  in  their  earthly  life,  and  who  do  not  profess  to  have  grsa^ 
ly  changed  in  casting  off  ^this  mortal  coil.''  This  characteris- 
tic of  the  manifestations  is  not,  however,  a  discovery  of  outside 
observers— somediing  detected  and  charged  upon  Ae  faitliftil 
against  their  own  professions--«s  seems  to  be  generally  eilp- 
posed.  On  Ae  contrary,  none  appear  to  be  more  thoroughly 
aware  of  it  than  spiritualists  themselves.  Iliey  understand 
and  teach,  that  not  the  gate  of  transparent  horn  only,  but  tiie 
polished  ivory  gate*  as  well,  has  been  opened  into  the  land  of 
visions^-tbat  spirits  of  all  grades,  exalted  and  debased,  dean 
and  imdean,  veracious  and  lying, — ^^  black  spirits  and  white, 
blu6  q[>irits  and  grey,''— all  Uiat  dioose,  are  free  to  approadi 
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i^  brwtlitiig  world  sad  iM^ld  MnT^se  irilh  men.  It  can  be 
na  marvel,  then,  if  faiihfal  rec(»da  of  tlie  manifeBtattons  «re 
foil  of  noaienee  ud  abwrditjr,  pnerilttiei  and  inanity^  false 
teachings  and  even  Uaqihemy .  Honest  spiritnaliits  freely  oon*- 
fcss  to  this  mixed  diaraeter  of  dietrfiimiliara;  and  the  qnasi-spirw 
its  thwiselves  own  tbat  among  their  number  are  misdiievoas 
a&d  lying  spirits^  low  and  midevelopedt  earthly  and  groveling 
in  their  affinitlesi  yeaming  after  the  old  flesh-pots,  and  eager  in 
any  way  to  renew  their  earthly  assoeiations;  ofken,  for  this  pnr. 
pose,  personating  good  spirits,  the  more  readily  to  obtain  ere- 
denoe  at  the  telegraphic  pigeonrhole  and  get  control  of  the 
wijres.  This  feature  of  spiritnalion  no  good  Christian  will  be 
likely  to  controvert;  inasmndi,  as  the  intervention  of  evil 
spirits  in  the  affiiirs  ef  tlus  world  is  veritable  Ohristiaa 
doctrine.  Bnt  to  good  spiritiialistB,  this  Haature  is  not  only 
no  detriment  to  the  system,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  a  positive 
advantage.  It  effeotaally  strips  the  communications,  they 
aaj,  of  all  elaim  to  •vl^rtfy— -the  thing,  of  all  others,  they  es- 
pecially  deprecate— «nd  throws  the  reeipienti  upon  the  exer- 
ejieof  their  own  reason  and  judgment  The  doctrine  is,  that 
the  teaching  of  pr(»fe8sed  spirits  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
not  on  the  authority  of  names,  bat  soldy  on  its  own  merits ; 
that  not  even  the  name  of  Lord  Yemlam,  or  R  Franklin,  or 
of  <me's  own  fiither,  can  fix  the  character  of  a  communication 
ae  good  or  evil,  true  or  false ;  for  the  reason  that  such  names, 
aa  we  have  seen,  are  often  assumed  by  lying  spiritB,in  order  to 
deceive.  This  doctrine,  however,  it  will  be  noticed,  placing 
Bueh  teadting,  as  it  does,  on  essentiaUy  the  same  level  as  that 
c^like  spirits  yet  in  the  flesh,  effisctna^ly  strips  spiritualism  of 
dl  just  daim  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation,  or  ground  of  relL* 
gtons  faith,  and  renders  the  more  glaring  and  inexcusable 
the  folly  of  those  who  make  it  a  substitute,  in  any  degree,  for 
that  which  comes— «nd  whieh  so  readily  commends  itself  to 
righ^  mason  and  judgment,  as  eoming^-^from  God,  and  Gk>d 
only, 

JDo  spiritualists  admit,  then,  that  it  is  all  uncertainty  with 
them— that  they  can  place  no  confidence  in  spirits,  and  never 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  matter  of  identity  ?  Not  at  alL 
They  claim  to  have  a  faculty  of  "discerning"  spirits— partly 
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by  the  c^aracto*  of  the  oommnmcatioDS  made — ^partly,  as  in 
the  case  of  old  aeqnamtanoesi  bj  personal  charaeteristiGB, 
mental  and  moral,  and  other  indieations  of  actual  id^itity. 
They  solve  the  problem,  in  short,  as  business  men  solve  it,  on 
receiving  letters  from  correspondents.  From  practice  asid 
haUt,  the  marks  of  identity  are  perceived  and  a  judgment 
formed  intnitively,  and  almost  nnconsdoiisly.  The  question 
gives  them  little  perplexity,  as  it  causes  little  in  commercial 
drcles,  albeit  frauds  and  crimes  are  there  abundant,  because 
no  criterion  of  such  identity  can  be  perfectly  sure. 

But  this  source  of  uncertainty  is  not  the  only  one.  It  is  to  be 
noted  farther,  that  the  communications,  from  whatever  spirits 
emanating,  are  often  more  or  less  colored  by  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  of  the  medium.  Both  style  and  tone,  lan- 
guage and  thought,  are  not  unfrequently  dius  affected — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  more  than  any  other,  has  subjected  the  in- 
tegrity of  mediums  to  suspicion,  and  lent  plausibility  to  the 
theory  of  collusion  and  imposture.  This  source  of  uncertainly 
isfreely  admitted  by  spiritualists.  Their  chief  writers  say  explic- 
itly, that  instruction  is  not  to  be  looked  for  ^^  much  above  the 
mental  development  of  the  medium."  But  their  explanatioii 
is  found  in  the  necessary  limitations  and  cmiditions  of  medium- 
ship;  the  communications,  under  these  conditions,  being 
liable  to  be  thus  affected,  fifom  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
And  they  urge  that  even  in  the  matter  of  divine  reveiation, 
communications  from  Qod  through  prophets  and  apostles  par^ 
take  in  like  manner,  more  or  less,  as  to  style  and  form,  of  the 
personal  charaetmslics  of  tiie  inspired  men  through  whom  they 
come.  Be  this  explanation  satisfaetory,  or  not,  it  readily  finds 
a  place  in  the  general  theory  of  mediumship  or  of  the  fnodfts 
operandi  of  the  manifesti^ons,  which  spiritualism  itself  fnr* 
nishes. 

And  what  is  this  modus  operandi  t  How  is  it  that  f^iritB, 
according  to  spiritualism,  produce  die  phenomena  ascribecf  to 
them }  Both  spiritualists,  and  the  professed  spirits,  reply  that 
there  is  in  nature,  a  subde  imponderable,  analogous  to  magnet- 
ism, related  to  vitality  and  the  nervous  ocganism^  the  con- 
necting link  between  mind  and  matter,  the  agent  by  which 
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ToUtion  iastantlj  sets  in  action  liie  mnsdeS)  and  thus  the  spirit 
within  moves  ponderous  bodies  without ;  and  thatthis  subtle  ea- 
atjj  or  agent)  oonstitates  a  pecnliaranra,  or  atmosphere,  in  con- 
nection with  certain  persons  known  as  mediums,  bj  means  of 
whidi,  and  its  two-fold  affinity  for  both  matter  and  mind, 
and  under  its  proper  conditions  and  laws,  spirits  from  the  spirit* 
world — a  world  lying  all  about  us— may  produce  sounds,  move 
bodies,  exhibit  Ughts,  assume  visible  or  tangible  forms,  indace 
trance,  ^'  possess  "  ih%  medium,  speak  or  act  through  his  or- 
gans, impresshismind,  beseen  by  him— [hence,  the  word  ^^«#er  "] 
— ^in  short,  produce  all  the  phenomena  which  go  to  makeup  the 
history  of  q[>iritualism ;  by  means  of  which,  also,  even  spirits 
yet  in  the  body — ^persons  known  as  mesmerizers,  and  by  other 
appellatiGBa — may  likewise  induce  trance,  paralyze  limbs,  im- 
press the  mind,  read  the  thoughts,  and  produce  the  other  phe- 
nomena, known  under  the  various  names  of  mesmerism,  biolo- 
gy, hypnotism,  etc.    On  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not  spirits  alone, 
nor  natural  law  alone,  that  prodnees  the  manifestations ;  but 
spirits  and  natural  law,  or  force,  combined^-spirits  tmnff  natu- 
tal  law,  and  thus  producing  phenomena ; — an  hypothesis  trans- 
ferring such  phenomena,  at  once,  from  the  super-nataral  to  the 
natural,  and  bringing  them  as  completely  within  the  compass  of 
natnre  and  natural  law,  as  is  muscular  action  produced  by  voli- 
tion, speaking  or  hearing  by  the  use  of  air,  seeing  by  the  use 
of  light,  working  a  telegraph  by  the  use  of  niagnetism,  or  a 
steam  engine  by  the  use  of  caloric    It  is  mind  producing  re- 
sults by  the  appropriate  means.    Such,  as  we  comprehend  it, 
is  the  spiritualistic  theory.    Borne  statements  of  it  vary  the 
terms  somewhat,  and  describe  it  more  under  the  idea  of  a  force, 
analogous  to  other  forces  in  nature,  but  more  closely  connect- 
ed with  mind,  the  presumed  primal  source  of  power  and  cans- 
atioh. 

Such  is  abrief  analysisof  8piritualism,inits  most  favorable  as- 
pect, as  seen  from  its  own  stand-point,  and  in  the  light  of  its 
own  records.  We  have  dwelt  upon  it  the  more  at  length,  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  the  characteristic  points  of  spirit- 
ualism are,  in  general,  not  well  understood,  especially  among 
those  who  have  not  made  it  a  special  object  of  study  ;  and  be- 
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came,  alBO,  we  are  oMTinced  that  its  true  relatione  to  eimikr 
phenomena  in  other  jigee  of  the  vorld,  are  likewiee  mieappre^ 
hendedy  or  overlooked ;  and  that»  in  eoneeqnenoe  of  this  douUe 
misapprehensiony  eepeeiallj  on  the  part  of  edaeated  and  CSiria- 
tian  men,  the  great  and  growing  evils  whidi  epiritaaUsm  it 
oonfesBedly  working,  not  only  in  thJa,  bnt  in  other  lands,  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  hot  iosperfeetl j  and  ineffectnall  j  met 
The  essential  identitj  <tf  modem  qpiritnalism  with  other 
forms  of  spiritnalism,  madieyal  and  aneient,  is  a  point  eon* 
fessed,  or  rather  daimed,  by  both  spiritnaUsts  and  spirits,  and 
is  too  striking  not  to  arrest  die  attention  of  the  most  Biqwrfieial 
inquirer.  Whoever  looks  at  witcheraft,  not  throa|^  the  or- 
dinar  J  glasses  of  modem  saddneaie  historj,  but  ui  the  light  of 
original  reeords,  will  diseover  in  its  vart<Hia  phenomena,  almost 
every  lineament  and  characteriatio  of  the  modem  manifeBta- 
tioos.  The  same  rappingSi  and  mysterious  noises — the  same 
disturbance  of  tables  and  other  furoiture-^^he  same  nutsieal 
strains,  visible  and  tangible  forms,  lights  and  other  physieal 
wonders — the  same  proofii  of  intdligenee^the  same  tnmoes, 
dreams  and  visions-^fae  same  asserted  agency  iA  q>irits — the 
sanM  commingling  in  the  manifestations  of  sense  and  nonaease^ 
manliness  and  puerility,  benevolence  and  wickedness,  may  be 
found  detailed  in  the  pages  of  *^  Jo.  Olanvi  1,'^  as  in  those  of 
Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr,  flare.  The  persons  called  witches^ 
or  wiziards,  were,  in  modem  phrase,  ^'  mediums ;"  for  the  most 
part,  doubtless,  the  paaave,  and  often  unconscious  subjects  of 
an  influence,  for  which  the  ignorance  of  Uie  age  and  eodesias- 
tical  bigotry  held  them  responsible,  and  rashly  condemned 
them  to  the  stake  or  the  gibbet  The  chief  apparent  diffwenee 
between  the  medieval  and  the  modem  manifestationsgrowBoii^ 
of  the  difference  in  edapation  and  culture,  between  that  age  and 
this.  Three  centuries  ago,  all  our  modem  mediums  would  have 
been  hung  for  witchcraft  If,  assomehave  fearod,  the  charac- 
ter of  this  age,  in  respect  to  superstition,  is  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  extravagances  of  spiritnalism,  so,  its  character  in 
respect  to  enlightened  reason  ixA  Christian  principle  is  equal- 
ly endangered  by  the  spirit  and  tone  of  not  a  few,  who  have 
attempted  to  counteract  spiritualism — a  spirit  and  tone,  which 
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kftve  Beemed  to  laek  only  ibe  powoTy  to  iwpzodace,  In  this  agv, 
the  seenes  of  the  aHeoQih  and  MventetntJi  ceatiirieB,  nrhen 
wilehes  were  hnag,  b«ni«d  aad  drowsed  by  thoneiiiidB. 

Not  less  manifeBt  iethe  identity  of  modem  spliitoeliesi,  io  lie 
leeding  phenomeDa,  with  the  oraelefi^  diTination  and  necro- 
naocy  of  ancient  Oreeee,  Egypt,  and  the  Orient.  And  here, 
ugmiy  for  eorrect  inpreesione,  we  mnet  oongnlt,  not  the  mod* 
em  historian,  who  has  written,  wearing  the  opake  speetades  of 
materialism  and  donht,  bnt  the  writers  of  that  age,  tbe  eye- 
witnesses often  of  the  refy  things  they  describe.  Fortmiale* 
ly,  all  the  trouble  of  consnlting  on  this  point  mi«  and  forbid- 
ding  tomes,  and  cnlling  ont  the  testunony  of  the  original  wit* 
nesses,  has  been  saved  to  the  inqniror  by  the  vigerons  writer 
^  Apocatastasis^  one  of  the  books  named  at  the  head  of  this 
Artide.  We  hare  no  rcrnn  for  details.  Bat  snfl^  it  to  say, 
that  no>  fbrm  of  the  modem  manifestations,  whether  physioil 
or  psychological,  is  without  parallel  in  the  writbgs  of  lambli* 
ens,  Ammkinns,  Phtkwtratns,  or  other  ancient  anihors  ;  espee* 
ially  larablieos,  tiie  great  historian  and  expounder  of  anctent 
qnritnalism*  The  writer  of  Apoeatastasis,  after  eiting  from 
these  aathom  descriptioDS  of  the  Tarions  ancient  manifestations) 
gathers  them  np  in  a  catatogne  as  follows : 

'^  Under  the  head  of  physical  mamfestations  we  ind,  lights, 
both  fixed  and  moved ;  halo,  encircling  the  mediom ;  spectra, 
Inminous,  or  dherwise  visible;  self<^visible  spirito;  sounds, 
cries,  voices  in  the  air,  trumpets,  speaking  specters,  musical 
intonations,  musical  instraments  played ;  in^rt  bodies  moved 
and  suspended  in  the  air;  mediums  suspended  and  moving  in 
tile  air.  The  physiological  mantfestations  were,  trance,  mag- 
netic sleep,  magnetic  insensibility.  The  psydiological,  or 
I^yriologico-psTidiological,  w«re,  spirit<speaking,  spirit-writi- 
ii^,  speaking  unknown  languages,  answering  mental  questions, 
clairvoyance,  both  in  relation  to  time  and  space ;  magnetiaa- 
tion  by  the  eye,  the  hand,  by  mnsic,  and  by  water;  spirits 
answering  questiims  through  mediums  and  without  mediums." 
Bndk  is  the  list ;  and  it  would  be  d^Bcult  to  make  out  a  more 
accurate  and  comprehensive  one  of  the  modem  mani^tations, 
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A  similar  identity  clearly  eadate  between  modem  epiritnal^ 
lem  and  many  forma  of  what  may  be  called  the  spiritoaliBm  of 
the  Bible.  In  the  woman  of  En-dor  we  have  an  excelleot 
speaking  and  clairvoyant  "medinm," — passive,  lor  the  meet 
part,  in  the  whole  transaction — neither  an  impostor,  nor  desr 
cribed  as  such — frightened,  not  at  the  ghoat,  but  at  discoverii^ 
her  visitor  to  be  Saul,  (su^iecting  a  trap,)--4he  wh<de  a  dear 
example  of  spiritHBeeing  and  i^rit-speaking,  with  no  sadducee- 
ism  in  the  narrative,  no  drcumloeation,  not  what  ^'  claimed  to 
be"  Samuel,  what  ^^ purported"  to  be  Samuel,  bnt  simply 
^^  Samuel "  spake  so  and  so  ;  the  whole  manifestation  a  good 
prototype  of  the  modern;  simple  and  easy  of  interpretation, 
taken  literally — ^in  any  other  light,  an  ezegetical  stumblings 
block.  So,  in  the  ^^possessions"  of  the  New  Testament  we 
have  striking  parallels  of  many  of  the  modem  ph^iomena; 
spirits, — ^real  spirits,  not  diseases,  if  we  credit  die  record,  dai^ 
mania^  disembodied  men  possibly— entering  into  the  bodies 
of  men,  throwing  them  down,  tearing  them,  speaking  throng 
their  organs,  and  in  many  other  ways  exhibiting  the  phenom- 
ena  attributed  in  these  days  to  '^  undevdoped  "  intraders  from 
the  spirit  world.  The  dainsel  "  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  di- 
vination," who  recognized  Paul  as  the  servant  of  God,  was 
likewise  controlled  by  a  real  spirit  which  Pad  exorcised.  So 
the  entire  scriptures,  Old  Testament  and  New,  are  full  of  alio- 
aions  to  the  agency  and  influence  of  spirits ;  ^^  lying  spirits," 
inspiring  the  false  prc^hets;  ^^  familiar  sfurits,"  working  sU 
manner  of  abominations ;  ^^  andean  spirits,"  swarming  around 
^^  impressible  "  subjects,  to  accomplish  through  them  thdr  low 
and  wicked  purposes ;  ^^  sedudng  spirits,"  transforming  them, 
selves,  it  may  be,  into  angels  of  light,  to  pervert  troth  and 
righteousness  and  ^^  seduce,  if  it  were  posnble,  even  the  elect^ 
All  these  have  thdr  p^rdlds,  more  or  less  distinct,  in  the 
modern  records.  And  then  a  considerable  dement  of  idolatiy, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Bible,  what  was  it  but  the  worship  of 
^^  demons," — deified  human  souls  ?  What  was  it  bnt  holding 
intercourse  with  such  spirits,  asking  and  taking  their  advice, 
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yielding  to  their  infloeDee,  workiog,  by  their  aid,  the  deeds  of 
sorcery  and  witehcrafk,  of  enchantment,  divination,  and  necro^ 
mancy  i  And  what  was  ike  sin  of  this  idolatry  bat  the  snb- 
stitntion  of  these  spirits  and  their  counsels,  in  the  place  of  Qod 
and  his  commands  t-*qnestions  which  spiritnalists,  who  care 
to  distinguish  between  necromancy  and  revelation,  the  word 
oiBm&m  and  the  word  of  Gknl,  the  ^<  doctrines  of  devib"  and 
^" faith  of  the  got^iel,"  the  ^^ worshiping  of  angels'^  and 
the  worship  of  Jehovah — will  do  well  to  ponder. 

Nor  is  this  parallelism,  which  we  are  considering,  limited  in 
all  respects  to  the  Bible  demonology.  It  cannot  but  have 
struck  the  reader,  that  it  extends  likewise,  as  to  the  modu8  ope- 
randi,  the  form  and  mode9  of  manifestation — ^bntin  this  alone 
— ^to  the  divine  comm«nications  which  ^'  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy,  men  of  God  ief>ake  as  they  were 
HM)ved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  prophets  and  seers  of  the 
CHd  Testament,  and  the  apostles  and  inspired  writers  of  the 
New, — what  were  they  but  divinely  constitnted  ^^  mediums," — 
if  it  be  permissible  to  use  the  term — ^through  whom  the  divine 
spirit,  not  demcMis,  not  souls,  opened  the  wisdom  and  li^t  of 
heav^i  upon  the  error  and  darkness  of  earth  ?  In  the  dreams, 
visions  and  ecstacies  of  the  prophets,  in  the  trances  and  visions 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  given  in  sym- 
bolic visions  when  he  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Me  of  Patmos, 
not  directly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  mediately 'by  an  angel,  a 
spirit  messenger,  his  ^^  fellow  servant,  and  of  his  brethren  the 
prophets,"  and  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  worship ;  in  these, 
and  in  other  characteristics  of  divine  revdation,  there  is  a  re* 
semblance  in  manner  and  form,  to  corresponding  modes  of  the 
modern  phenomena,  too  striking  to  %e  overlooked.  And, 
whether  these  modes  and  forms  of  our  day  be  facts  or  not, 
certainly  to  those  who  believe  them  to  be  such,  they  cannot 
but  have  an  important  bearing  on  their  views  of  inspiration, 
and  of  the  relations  of  inspiration  and  miradies  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  We  have  not  q>JBce  to  pursue  this  point  fmiher,  but 
barely  suggest  it  for  the  thoughtful  considerttion,  not  of  spir- 
itualists only,  but  of  theologians  as  well,  before  turning  jfrom 
our  examination  of  the  spiritualistic  literature  proper  to  that 
which  has  originated  in  opposition  to  spiritualism. 
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The  booka  wUch  have  been  written  t»  expbdn,  ^^eee,  or 
60SBtor»et  epiritntliam  am  scweely  leig  rotmniiioM  than  those 
in  its  interest  It  has  been  too  e«slomarj  among  journalists 
in  noticing  books  of  this  elass,  to  praise  them  of  oowse--ap* 
parentlj  on  the  principle  of  ^^  the  will  for  the  deed" — ^without 
dnlj  considering  whether  the  weapon  eoattnended  be  really 
adapted  to  the  warftre  in  idiioh  it  is  to  be  ns^«  New  we 
searcelj  need  saj,  that  while  we  deprecate  tiie  evils  of  spir- 
itnalism  and  abhor  its  ernNf%  and  bail  with  joj  everything  re* 
ally  calculated  to  oonnteract  its  workings ;  and  while  we  find 
very  much  to  commend  in  the  books  <A  this  class  -^thcir  aim, 
their  historical  eradition,  their  cAen  carefully  sdeetod  &etB, 
and  in  the  main,  their  spirit — honesty,  nevertheless,  eompeUs 
us,  in  all  frankness,  to  say— and  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have 
read  these  books,  we  are  confident,  will  agree  widi  us  in  say- 
ing— that  on  the  main  jH^nt,  after  all,  tliey  are  most  of  them 
wholly  unsatisfactory  ;«-they  i^  nci  salve  ths  jmlbiem.  They 
do  not  unfold  the  mystery.  They  do  not  curs  Ae  evil.  The 
ulcer  lies  deeper  than  probe  or  caustic  has  yet  reached. 

Tlkere  is  to  be  noticed  a  remarkable  gradation  in  the  succes* 
sive  counterblasts.  First,  newq>aper  squibs,  bits  of  ridicule, 
explosions  of  the  humbug — ^then,  articles  longer  and  more  se- 
rious, demonstrations  of  imposture,  eolemn  warnings  to  fright- 
en the  timid,  like  the  grim  illtmiinaled  pumf^Eln  isptdt&th  of 
Chinese  warfare— then  elaborate  magaaine  articles,  pamphlets, 
sennons,  full  of  reasoniDgs  and  theories,  for  the  meet  part  mi- 
nus data — then,  thin  volumes  in  paper  covers,  and  largw  bound 
volumes,  and  so  ^  up  to  the  formidable  wnsA  of  Count  de 
Gaeparin,  two  volumes  of  neariy  five  hundrsd  pages  eadi, 
based  on  an  investigaliott  of  only  a  smgle  bran^  of  the  sub- 
ject All  this  successive  unmasking  of  batteries,  and  gradusi 
change  of  tactic^^while  it  shows  the  Ecal  and  right  intentions 
of  the  authors— is  clear  proof  of  one  oAer  ti&ing  at  least,  the 
inherent  dijficftUjf  of  the  sulject 

And  this  difficultf  is  farther  evident,  flrom  two  striking 
characteristics  of  the  works  before  tis.  First,  they  neariy  dl 
iffree  in  admiUmy  thefacU;  secondly,  tibey  nearly  all  d^et 
in  their  eoofianoHon  of  llie  iaets.    And  the  ezpUmateiy  by- 
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fo&fmA  are  nU  only  iiMuteai  tibe  one  frcws  the  other,  and 
elvMwt  ae  ovmar^na  aa  their  ««thoi%  hat^  wh^  is  worBe^  are 
ffftconMmtU  with  each  other,  aiid^  oonaeqnendy,  mmimdif 
d$9inKthfe*  Henee,  the  boeka  in  oppoiitioii  to  apmtBaUani 
have,  unwittiiigly,  contributed  scaroeljleeB  to  extend  ila  infli^ 
eoee  than  thoae  »  ita  tnt«Beat  Borne  of  ihem^  indeed>  hare 
been  hebitnaUy  kept  for  aale  bj  the  q[>itilQaliatB  themaelTea. 

The  diyenify  of  the  eipknatotj  hypothaaea  wiU  be  aeen 
firom  e  cnnory  i^ance.  Oonnt  Agenor  de  Gaaparin,  a  man  of 
rank  wd  infldenoe  in  France,  a  Protestant  CSiriadan  and  n 
acholar,  having  inveatigatedieUtf  tummf$  for  himaeU;  ihinka 
he  recogniaea  a  Mflnid'^  which  bringa  OTerythbg  witfiin  the 
italegpry  oi  aimple  natanal  phenomena^  Bnt,  nnfortnnately, 
bia  theocetioal  eoati  aa  it  eeena  to  «%  is  only  a  aingle  abdere^ 
and  will  fit  only  the  ain|^e  arm  of  the  anliyeet  which  he  him** 
adf  took  the  meaaiue  of,  if,  indeed,  it  will  that  Mr.  Boda, 
the  weUnknown  expert  in  aninial  magnetiain,  derelopa  a  theo«* 
ly  of  inrolnntary  mtelal  and  moaonlaer  action,  aettang  apirita 
wholly  aaide^  Bnt,  anforhmntaly  for  hia  legie,  aince  hia  book 
waa  jpnbHahed,  he  haa  barat  the  ahell  of  hk  own  theory,  and 
eoeae  out  a  fnllAedged  apiritoaliat  Foratill  other  hypotheaea 
the  reader  ia  rafcined  to  other  rofaunea  on  onr  liat : — ^to  Mif^ 
fiogaca'afor  ^^aatematie  brainnietien,^  with  Beicbenbach'a 
^^Odyllc^eroe;''  to  Dr.  ICahan'a  for  another  form  of  the  Ody^ 
lie^onee  theory;  to  die  great  Faraday  for  ^^nneonaciona  mnaont 
kr  exution ;"  to  IL  Horin  for  <<  the  law  of  die  power  of  in^ 
atinct;"  toPicf-Pageforthe  notion  <rf  ^leaden  balla  tied  to 
the  toeaf  to  the  aaraoa  of  Bnffalo  and  of  Cambridge,  thefirat 
nnfoldera  of  the  myatory,  and  the  laat,  reapeetiTdy,  for  ran* 
one  modificatioDa  of  the  ^joint^racking''  theory.  And  if 
theae  are  aoteno^gb,  let  the  pnaded  inqnireir  betake  bimaelf 
to  the  Yolnmea  of  Piof.  Kattiaon  and  otheia,  and  to  the  newst 
papera  genendlyi  for  the  ^^ahoii  and  eaay  method^  of  calling 
the  whole  tUog  a^aham,"  a^'hnmbng,'' ««ooUnaioii,''  "im* 
peitare^"  ^^tranc^arant  trickery,"  and  other  like  laboi^aaving 


New  the  thing  fot  Ainking  men  to  notice  in  all  thia^  ia  the 
re  giving  op  of  poaition  aftor  paailkm  of  attack,  nntil 
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we  have  been  led  from  nmple  dogmatism  and  hard  wcnrda,  up 
through  joint-cracking,  dectrieitj  and  odyle,  to  the  most  elab- 
orate and  metaphTrical  hypotheses— hjpotheses  more  pusding 
to  comprehend  than  eren  ihe  mysteries  Aey  were  intended 
to  elocidate. 

And  another  remailcaUe  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  main 
point  in  which  several  of  these  hypothesee  do  agree — via:  in 
calling  to  their  aid  the  agency  of  a  supposed  subtle  fluid,  or 
force  of  nature  (odyle)— is  one,  also,  in  which  they  equally 
agree  with  the  hypothesis  of  spiritualism  itself;  though  with 
this  difference  in  fiivor  of  spiritualism,  that  the  lattor  has  i&tel* 
ligeni  agents  in  abundance  by  whom  the  flaid,  or  force,  is  em- 
I^oyed  in  producing  effects,  while  tiie  foraier  either  mi^e  it  a 
blind  agent  of  itsdf,  like  that  which  Atheism  subetitutes  f(v 
Qod,  or  else  they  connect  it,  in  some  impossible,  or,  at  least,  in- 
comprehensible way,  with  minds  yet  in  the  body.  Tbat  the 
use  made  of  this  supposed  odyle  by  spiritualism  is  Ihe  more  sim- 
ple and  natural  of  the  two,  must  be  suflcieiitly  obrious. 

This  oyer  eagerness,  on  the  part  of  many  writers^  to  theorise 
and  explain,  has  miade  sad  havoc  with  their  logic.  Aesuming 
that  wmetking  mugt  be  done  to  lay  the  ghosts-««Mitf  explan* 
ation  had  at  all  hasards— they  have  drawn  hasty  conclusions 
from  partial  investigations,  and  fired  <^  their  gnus  almost  at 
random,  as  at  an  enemy  in  the  bush,  without  knowing  his  resl 
strength  or  whereabouts.  The  result  is— nothing  has  been  hit ; 
and  the  simple  tenth  remains,  that,  to  the  minds  of  thinldngmea, 
and  indeed,  to  the  world  generally,  the  whole  mattor  is  as  sore 
a  puzale  to-day,  as  at  any  moment  of  the  ten  yean  since  the 
modem  rappings  commenced.  If  spirituaHRn  is  making  just 
now  a  less  figure  than  formerly,  or  shows  any  symptoms  of 
wasting  and  decay,  it  is  rather,  as  it  would  semn,  from  pooson  in- 
flicted by  its  own  fiuigs — its  own  reaction  upon  itself— 4han  from 
any  force  of  logic,  or  soundness  ot  philosophy  that  haire  been 
brought  to  extorminato  it ;  <»-  if,  in  any  degree,  it  has  seemed 
to  be  sinking  in  public  estimation,  it  is  rather,  apparency,  be- 
cause, barnacle-like,  it  has  attached  itself  to  every  rotten  and 
sinking  hulk  of  ref<»tn,  than  because,  it  has  been  shown  by 
science  not  to  possess  vitality,  and  power  to  peaetrato  tlM 
more  solid  timbers  of  society. 
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Thi«  logic,  aB  we  hATe  intisiBted,  is  what  we  irpecially  die- 
approve.  It  ie  too  near  akin,  in  its  aaBnmptionfi  and  metbode,  to 
that  which  has  eo  often,  and  with  ench  dietnrbing  effect,  been 
broo^ibyinildelwritMiB,  to  bear  egaimt  revelation  itseKl  Th^« 
mns  throngh  many  of  theee  books  a  vein  of  seni-eaddnceeism, 
which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible,  but  qaite 
in  keeping  with  the  materialism  and  rationalism  of  the  age. 
When  we  have  observed  this  trait  in  the  opposers  of  spiritual- 
ism,  we  have  been  tempted  to  ask, — ^Are  yon  not,  good  friends, 
in  ypur  antipathy  to  ghosts^pnshing  blindly  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme {  Are  yon  net,  in  yonr  reverence  for  natural  law,  in 
danger  of  foi^ng  npon  Christianity  a  degree  of  materialism 
which  is  foreign  to  its  very  natnre  and  essence!  Why  is  it  in- 
deed, that  good  Obristians,  bdievers  in  the  plain  teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testam^EitB,  should  be  so  palpably  rationalis- 
tic in  their  ideas! — ^why,  so  violently  reluctant  to  *^  believe  in 
spirits  V^ — as  if  a  spirit*wbrld  were  a  thing  unknown  to  Christ- 
ianity— or  intercourse  with  it,  jn  the  nature  of  things,  impossi- 
ble. In  order  to  keep  out  an  intruder  firom  your  dwelling, 
wouldyonnoA  tcp  ^flfoors — shuttingoutfriends,  as  well  as  foest 
Bat  have  you  not,  in  endeavoring  to  shut  out  spiritualism, 
thus  virtually  barricaded  the  very  gates  of  the  spirit-world  of 
the  Kble-^impressing  men  with  an  idea  of  the  impossibility, 
almost,  of  revdation  itself,  and  destroying  at  the  same  time  all 
fiulh  in  testimony,  on  whioh,  primarily,  revelation  must  take  its 
atandt 

No  tme  theoiy  of  spiritrndism  will  thus  run  its  plow-share 
through  the  teachii^  of  the  Bible,  if  the  Bible  itself  be  true. 
It  wDl  cover  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its  possible  facts  and 
bearings.  It  will  make  no  lame  exception  in  favor  of  revela* 
tion  or  miracles,  out  of  respect- f<»r  public  sentiment,  while  it 
flo  lays  down  nataral  law  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  as 
to  render  the  exception  a  nullity.  It  will  be  applicable,  equal- 
ly^ to  all  ages  of  the  world.  If  it  concedes  the  reality  of  such 
^enomena  in  eariy  times,  it  will  net,  except  for  most  potent 
reasons,  deny  their  possibility,  and  even  probability,  in  this,  or 
any  future  age. 

Borne  writers,  (as  Mr.  Beeeher,)  have  not  lost  sight  of  this 
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point ;  but,  kecpiag  m  view  tb*  BiUs  and  fiwfai  alike,  have 
reoogaised  these  pheneoMiia  m  old  eeqwubtnieee,  in  botk  asp 
ered  and  profiuie  hietory.  And  whiie  tfaey  oennot,  they  any, 
ii  aene  men,  bot  admit  thwr  reaMty,  and,  aa  belieTera  in  teva- 
latioD,  cannot  deny  the  pmtiUlii^  at  leaat,  of  their  apiritnal 
origin,  they  yet  e<erciae  their  Ohriatian  pfeMtgttdve  of  '<  trying 
the  apirita^  and  by  the  rale  ef  ''firn^"  ekaB  theae  modem 
apirita,if  apirita  they  be,  with  the  ''wiekaddeinona''of  the 
heathen  necromaney,  the  ^^  lying  j^irita  ^  of  the(Hd  Teatamenty 
the  ^<  andean  apirita''  of  the  Kew,  and  the  ^a^t  of  anti- 
ehriat,''  '' that  confeMeth  not  that  Jeawi  Ohriitsae«ne.iii  the 
fleah,"  and  hence,  ""ia  not  of  God.'' 

Bat,  however  eeay  it  m^y  be  to  deeide  npon.the  eharaciterof 
the  apiiita--granling  them  to  be  aach— or  however  patent  to 
all  may  be  the  follies  extraragandea  and  blaaf^ttniea  of 
apiritaaliam—ita  inaiJM  opmrnmU^  nererthdeaa,  the  tme  theory 
of  ita  phenemraa,  ramaina,  ki  oar  view,  yet  to  be  diacoymad. 
Theqoeationiaatillanqpenoa^  Toamindphiloaophiealaiid 
well-balanced,  it  k  neitlMr  an  onimportant  nor  an  unattractiTe 
one.  The  fidd  in  whinh  the  inqniry  liaa,  ia  that  myatariooa 
and  ahnoat  anezplorad  domain,  whioh  fiUa  the  region  between 
mind  and  matter  ;---theaame<arm«fM09iiaia,nnqaeili(m^ 
to  which  belong,  aa  we  have  beAve  anggeited,alltfaeaecretBof 
aoroery  and  magic,  the  <Mraolea  and  prodigaa  of  hJatoiy,  qh 
paritiona,  waminga  and  hannted4KMiaea,  the  atrange  wfukbga 
of  witchcraft,  the  moltiform  modem  phenomena  of  meameriam, 
biology,  et  Hi  Mine  (FMiM.  TUa  ield,  for  the  raason,  poaaiUy, 
tliat  it  ia,  cottfeaiedly ,  haanted — philoaopheia  hare  inalincitTely 
ahqnned.  While  they  harid  devoted  themaelrea,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  phyaieal  acieace,  or^  on  the  other,  to  the  dd  <ineationi 
of  metaphyaioal  apeonlatioB,  thia  herder  regiim  of  the  two 
worlda,  where  the  phyaieal  and  the  i^titaal  meet,  and  the 
natncal  paaaea  into  the  aapematnral-^ihia  debntaUe  realm  be<^ 
tween  the  aeen  and  the  nnaeen,  the  meeting^^oad  of  life  and 
death,  of  mortality  and  irnvMUtalifty,  the  birth-place  of  all  die 
profoandeat  qnertioaa  that  can  agitate  Imman  tfaoiq;ht  and  feel* 
ing — haa  been  left,  aa  by  nniveraal  conaent,  Ihe  common 
heritage  of  the  ignorantor  the  deaigning,  the natand  home  and 
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vaDtage^round  of  miperstition  and  priest  craft.  Eren  the 
phjftologist,  who  most,  of  necessity,  approach  its  borders  in 
thrsading  upward  his  streams  of  inquiry,  stops  here  in  dismay, 
and  buckling  doser  his  shield  of  prejndice  agiinst  imaginary 
dangers,  tnms  on  his  heel  and  leaves  the  land  nnexplored. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?    We  say ; — ^Let  science  and  phi- 
losophy, hand  in  hand,  explore  this  dim  border  region  with  all 
Ihe  lights  they  can  command.    Let  them  nnfold  its  character; 
ascertain  what  portion  of  the  domain  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  mind,  and  what  portion  to  the  mle  of  matter ;  and  learn,  if 
posnble,  how  it  is  that  life^— that  electric  spark  from  heayen 
— ^Imngs  these  two  apparently  incongmons  kingdoms  into 
harmonions  union,  and  establishes  over  them  a  sovereignty,  by 
the  laws  of  which  spirit—K^nsciouB,  self-acting,  thought-produc* 
ing  spirit,  unconditioned  by  time  or  space — is  enabled  to  ally 
and  blend  itself  with  body — ^unconscious,  inert,  and  under  fetters 
of  size  and  form — and  thus  thought  and  volition — ^the  attributes 
of  spirit — be  enabled  to  transform  themselves  into  force  and 
phenomena-Mihe  attributes  of  matter.    Let  them  discover  the 
Philosopher's  Stone  by  which  this  transmutation  is  made,  and 
something  will  have  been  done,  we  doubt  not,  towards  explain* 
ing  the  mysteries  of  spiritualism,  whether  modem  or  ancient. 
But,  short  of  solving  this  fundamental  problem  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  what  shall  be  done,  especially  by  theo- 
logians, to  counteract  the  wave  of  error  and  moral  evil  that 
spiritualism  is  spreading  over  the  world f     We  answer: — ^Let 
the  question  be  well  understood,  before  anything  is  done.    Let 
no  one,  through  ambition  or  over-zeal,  attempt  what  is  impossi- 
ble.    If  the  helm  of  AclHlles  be  impregnable,  let  the  archer 
aim  at  his  vulnerable  heel;    The  reUgion  of  spiritualism  is,  in 
our  view,  its  most  assailable  point.    Be  that  religion  from  finite 
spirits  only-^and  it  pretends  to  be  from  no  other — ^it  is  plainly, 
as  a  system  <^  faith,  an  awful  blunder  and  delusion — ^tfae 
spasmodic  grasping  of  drowning  men  at  straws — the  anxioutf 
diasing  of  will-o'-the-wisps  for  light  and  guidance,  by  minds 
self-exiled  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  lost  in  darkness  and 
doubt.     Legions  of  such  finite  human  spirits  might  counsel  us, 
and  all  their  teachings  would  no  more  bind  the  conscience,  or  be 
TOi^  XVI.  44 
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to  118  a  religion,  than  any  like  matt  ctf  ooinmunicatioos,  rapped 
out  to  Qgy  in  bad  grammar  and  woibo  Benee,  throogh  the  walls 
of  onr  dwelling,  by  the  miaoellaaeoos  timmg  of  every-day 
passen  in  the  rtreet — tlieir  diaraeter  and  identity,  all  the  while, 
utterly  beyond  onr  ken.  Between  the  .religioo,  then,  and  the 
phenomena,  there  ie  truly  a  great  gnlf  fixed,  not  to  be  bridged  by 
logic,  and  impaasable  for  sane  intellects.  Let  a  lantern  be  set 
over  this  gulf^  and  the  monetroos  leap  of  logic  shown,  as  well  as 
the  intense  blindness  of  which  they  are  guilty,  who  jompfiKmi 
an  admission  of  the  facts,  or  of  their  spiritual  origin  eren,  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  found  a  new  rerelaticMi — and  more 
will  have  been  done,  we  are  confident,  to  recover  the  wander> 
ing  and  put  the  tempted  on  their  guard,  than  by  all  the  haughty 
anathemas,  or  hasty  hypotheses,  which  have  yet  been  given  to 
the  world  for  that  purpose. 

But  must  all  ^^investigate,"  then!  Only,  we  reply,  as  all 
must  be  geologists,  or  all  explorers  of  the  heavens.  Yet,  as 
we  have  said,  if  the  man  of  science  choose^— not  otherwise — 
let  him  investigate — and  explain,  or  refute,  if  he  can.  If  the 
philosopher,  or  the  physiologist  choose,  let  him  investigate*- 
unfolding  the  secrets  of  the  mysterious  ^^  Middle  Kingdom," 
and  re-conquering  that  domain  from  superstition  and  sorcery.  If 
the  pastor,  or  theologian  choose,  let  him  ^^tiy  the  qnrits, 
whether  they  are  of  God,"  and  be  prepared  for  an  intellig^t 
i^peal  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony;"  and,  withal,  let 
Idm  note  the  bearing  of  his  observations  on  the  supematursl- 
ism  of  the  Bible,  and  the  theories  of  inspiration.  But  it  may  be 
asked — if  men  and  women  in  general  choose,-— especially  the 
superBtitiously  inclined — shall  they,  too,  investigate,  and  go 
to  the  ^^  peepingi  and  mutteringi "  for  dieir  £sith  I  Only,  we 
answer,  as  thtey  would  go  to  a  lasaretto  for  health — no  other- 
wise. And  if  exposed,  by  chance,  to  the  infection — tempted  by 
<<  seducing  spirits  " — ^then  let  their  remedy  be  found  in  sound 
common  sense,  and  a  well-grounded  confidwee  in  the  ^  Lively 
Oracles." 
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Art.  IX.— the  ANTB-MOSAIO  ORIGIN  OP  THE   SABBATH, 
AND  SEPTUPLE  TIMES  IN  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Thb  later  critical  discussions  concerning  the  pentatencli  en- 
able ns  to  place  the  sabject  of  the  sabbath  in  a  somewhat  new 
attitude. 

I.  The  book  of  Genesis,  in  its  present  form,  has  evidently 
the  design  to  place  before  us  the  most  important  changes  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  and  the  origin  of  the  most  important 
hnman  inventions  and  institutions.    Thus  in 

Gen.  i,  we  have  the  creation  of  the  world  itself. 

Gen.  ii,  19,  20,  the  origin  of  language. 

Gen.  ii,  24,  the  first  institution  of  marriage. 

Gten.  iii,  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  world. 

Gen.  iv,  the  origin  of  the  nomadic  life,  of  music,  and  of 
axoith-work. 

Gen.  vi-viii,  the  deluge,  perhaps  to  account  for  ruins  then 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  world. 

Gen.  ix,  the  first  making  of  wine  as  an  intoxicating  drink. 

Gen.  xi,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  different  languages  and  nations. 

Hence  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  author  of  Genesis, 
if  he  refers  to  the  sabbath,  as  he  certainly  has  done  in  Gen.  ii, 
1-3,  intended  to  give  us  its  origin* 

IL  The  Mosaic  laws  did  not  all  originate  with  Moses.  Many 
of  them  in  their  special  form,  and  most  of  them  in  their  germ, 
existed  in  patriarchal  times.  This  is  evident  from  a  careful 
reading  of  the  short  ante-Mosaic  history,  given  to  us  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  We  find  all  along  in  that  book  incidental 
references  to  laws  and  usages  which  afterwards  became  a  part 
of  the  Mosaic  code.    The  following  are  examples : 

1.  Sacrifices  of  the  firstlings  of  the  fiock.  Gen.  iv,  4,  as  is 
often  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law. 

8.  The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts.  Gen.  vii,  2 ; 
viii,  20.   Comp.  Lev.  xi. 
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S.  Circtuncision  first  instittitedy  Gen.  xyii,  10.  Comp.  Ex. 
xii,  44 ;  Lev.  xii,  8. 

4.  The  pajments  of  tithes  to  priests,  Gten.  xir,  SO ;  xxviii,  23. 
Comp.  Lev.  xxrii,  80. 

5.  A  reference  to  the  law  of  blood  revenge,  Gten.  iv,  14, 15. 
Oomp.  Deut.  xix,  where  this  law  is  restricted. 

6.  The  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood,  Gen.  ix,  4.  Comp. 
Lev.  iii,  17. 

7.  Marriages  with  idolaters  discouraged.  Gen.  xxiv,  3.  Comp. 
Bent,  vii,  3 ;  Ezra  x,  2. 

7.  The  Levirate  law,  Gen.  xxxviii,  8,  9,  11,  26.  Comp. 
Dent  XXV,  6-10. 

9.  The  punishment  of  the  adulteress  by  burning,  Gen. 
xxxviii,  24.    Comp.  Lev.  xxi,  9. 

10.  The  double  portion  which  of  right  belonged  to  Reuben 
as  the  first-born.  Gen.  xlix,  8,  was  wrested  from  him  bj  Ja- 
cob, and  given  to  Joseph,  a  younger  brother,  Q«n.  xlviii,  5,  6. 
Comp.  Dent  xxi,  15-17,  where  this  law  is  guarded  against 
abases. 

So  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  are  thus  casually  referred  to, 
that  there  would  be  a  fair  presumption  in  favor  of  the  ante- 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  sabbath,  even  if  there  were  no  allusion  to 
it,  and  no  mention  of  weeks  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

in.  In  the  patriarchal  history,  we  have  indeed  no  express 
mention  of  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  But  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  deluge,  the  week,  or  period  of  seven  days,  occurs  again 
and  again.  See  Gen.  vn,  4, 10  ;  viii,  10, 12.  The  circumcised 
child  also  was  to  be  jnst  a  week  old.    See  Gen.  xxi,  4. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  week  from  the  seven  planets,  an  opinion 
which  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  is  now  generally  given  up 
by  critics.  The  origin  of  it  from  a  quarter-lunation  is  assumed 
by  many,  but  has  not  been  proved.  The  literal  Mosaic  state- 
ment is  quite  as  plansible  as  any  other. 

IV.  The  observance  of  the  sabbath  is  joined  in  the  deca- 
logue with  other  precepts  which  are  of  universal  obligation.  It 
has  an  ethical  or  liturgical,  not  ritual  or  ceremonial  character. 

Y.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  fourth  commandment  for  the 
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obeeryance  of  the  sabbath  is  a  reason  applicable  alike  to  all 
juitioiis.    See  Ex.  zx,  11. 

YI.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodns,  where  the  sabbath 
first  appears  as  a  Mosaic  institution,  the  apparent  novelty  of 
the  sabbath  consists  not  in  the  omission  to  gather  manna  on 
the  seventh  day,  bnt  in  the  finding  or  gathering  of  a  double 
quantity  on  the  sixth  day,  (see  verses  5,  22,)  which  was  a  won- 
derful exhibition  of  divine  power  in  favor  of  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath.  It  was,  as  it  were,  not  the  absolute  newness 
of  origin  of  the  institutiou,  but  its  consecration  anew  after  a 
partial  and  temporary  desuetude. 

This  argument  may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  septuple  times  as  they  occur  in  the  pentateuch. 

There  is  an  evident  predominance  of  septuple  periods  or 
times  in  the  pentateuch,  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention 
from  the  critic  and  historian.  Its  nature  and  origin  may,  it  is 
thought,  be  illustrated  by  the  following  propositions. 

1.  The  pentateuch  expressly  derives  the  institution  of  the 
sabbath,  and  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  from  the  fact  that 
God  created  the  word  in  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh 
day.  This  point  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  biblical  history, 
and  is  inwrought  into  the  very  heart  of  Judaism,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  denied  without  impugning  not  only  the  authority  of 
Moses,  but  also  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  See 
Gen.  ii,  1-5.    Ex.  xx,  11 ;  xxxi,  17. 

2.  This  cycle  of  seven  days,  as  based  on  the  six  days  creation, 
is  not  only  contained  in  the  Jewish  religion,  but  is  made  the 
basis  of  other  cycles;  as  the  sabbatical  or  seventh  month,  the 
solemnities  of  which  were  confined  to  the  first  day  as  its  repre- 
sentative. Lev.  xxiii,  23-25.  Kum.  xxix,  1-6 ;  the  sabbatical  or 
seventh  year,  Ex.  xxiii,10, 11.  Lev.  xxv,  1-7 ;  and  the  year  of 
jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  after  seven  hebdomads  of  years. 
Lev.  xxv,  8-55.  These  are  all  developed  from  the  cycle  of  the 
sabbath,  and  make  one  system. 

8.  Septuple  periods  of  time  being  thus  naturally  nBgarded  as 
sacred  or  divine,  we  find  tjiem  employed  abundantly  in  refer- 
ence to  religious  institutions  and  the  more  serious  concerns  of 
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life.  Thus  the  paflBorer  and  the  feast  of  tabemades  lasted  each 
seven  days,  Ex,  xxxiv,  18.  Lev.  xxiii,  6, 8, 36, 41, 42.  Nnm. 
xxyiii,  17, 24, 25 ;  xxix,  12.  Yarions  purificationB  were  for  seven 
or  fourteen  days,  Ex.  xxix,  87.  Lev.  viii,  88;  xii,  2, 5 ;  xiv,  8; 
XV,  13,  24.  Num.  xix,  11, 12.  Circumcision  was  performed 
after  seven  days,  Lev.  xii,  18.  Marriage  festivals  lasted  seven 
days,  (comp.  Judg.  xiv,  12, 17.  Tobit  xi,  19.)  Fasting  and 
mourning  for  the  dead  lasted  the  same  period,  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xxxi,  18.  1  Chr.  x,  12.  Judith  xvi,  24.  Ecclus.  xxii,  12.)  The 
feast  of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  after  just  seven  weeks,  Lev. 
xxiii,  15.  Deut  xvi,  0.  The  servant  went  free  in  the  seventh 
year,  Ex.  xxi,  2. 

It  is  very  important  for  our  purpose  to  observe  that  this  usage 
occurs  in  the  ante-Mosaic  times.  Thus  Ood  waits  seven  days 
before  the  deluge  commences,  Gen.  vii,  4, 10.  Noah  waits  re- 
peatedly seven  days,  Gten.  viii,  10, 12.  Isaac  is  circumcised 
after  seven  days.  Gen.  xxi,  4,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  direction,  Gen.  xvii,  12.  The  marriage  festival  of  Leah 
lasts  seven  days,  Gen.  xxix,  27,  28.  The  mourning  for  Jacob 
lasts  seven  days,  Gten.  1, 10.  Jacob  serves  seven  years  for  each 
of  his  wives.  Gen.  xxix,  18,  20,  80.  The  whole  period  of  en- 
balming  and  lam^ting  Jacob  in  Egypt  is  seventy  days,  Gren.  1, 
8.  This  accords  with  the  time  whidi  was  thus  employed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  see  Herod.  II,  85.  The  correctness  of 
Moses  in  the  number  in  this  case  is  a  voucher  for  the  correct- 
ness of  his  use  of  seven  in  other  cases. 

4.  Septuple  actions,  as  requiring  septuple  times  for  their 
performance,  also  abound.  Thus  the  blood  of  various  sacrifices 
and  other  things  were  sprinkled  seven  times.  Lev.  iv,  6,  17; 
xiv,  7, 16,  27,  51 ;  xvi,  14, 15,  (comp.  2  Kings,  v,  10, 14.)  So 
in  patriarchal  times  Jacob  bowed  down  to  his  brother  Esau 
seven  times.  Gen.  xxxiii,  8. 

5.  Septuple  agents  and  instruments  for  septuple  actions 
abound.  Thus  the  number  of  victims  under  the  Jewish  law  is 
often  just  seven,  Lev.  xxiii,  18.  Num.  xxix,  82,  (comp.  1  Chr. 
XV,  26.  2  Chr.  xxix,  21.)  So  Balak,  the  Moabite,  builds  for 
Balaam  seven  altars,  Num.  xxiii,  1,  4, 14,  29,  whi<£  shows  it 
to  have  been  an  ancient  practice ;  and  even  Abraham  employs 
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seven  yictimB  for  sacrifice,  Gen.  xxi,  28, 29, 80,  (comp.  Gen.  vii, 
2,8.    Jobxlii,8.) 

6.  Septuple  times,  and  septnple  actions  and  agents,  as  in- 
Tolving  septuple  times^  are  often  nted  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
emphasis,  or  intensity.  The  specific  statement  aids  the  mental 
conception.  This  is  the  nse  of  seven  as  an  indefinite  or  round 
number.  So  Lev.  xxvi,  18,  28.  Deut.  xxviii,  7,  85,  (comp. 
Fs.  xii,  6 ;  Izxix,  12.  Is.  xxz,  26.  Dan.  iii,  19.)  So  also  in 
the  symbolical  dream  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xli,  and 
even  in  the  antediluvian  times,  Gen.  iv,  15,  24. 

7.  The  Hebrew  verb  signifying  ta  ^wear^  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  numeral  $eveny  and  denotes  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly a  seven-fold  affirmation.  On  this  account  Abraham,  on 
occasion  of  an  oath,  seems  to  have  employed  seven  victims, 
Oen.  xxi,  28-^1.    Oomp.  Herod.  HI,  8. 

Kour  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  uses  of  the  num- 
ber seven  be  correct,  then  we  may  ascribe  the  peculiarities  of 
this  number  in  the  pentateuch,  and  of  course  in  other  parts  of 
the  Bible,  to  the  creation  of  the  world  in  seven  days,  and  the 
consequent  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day.  The  number 
seven  has  thence  acquired  a  sort  of  sacredness.  This  lies  near- 
er than  many  other  explanations  which  have  been  suggested 
by  the  learned.  Indeed,  these  other  explanatious  endanger 
the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  pentateuch. 


ERRATA. 

Page  621,  line  26,  for  "now of  New  Tork,"  read  aftemaarda  of  Philadelphia, 
Page  668,  Une  SO,  for  "  dedred,**  read  denud. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

TRSOLOGT* 

Wk  have  received  a  volume  bearing  the  title  of  *^  The  Pitts-streel 
Chapel  Lectures,^  published  by  Messra.  John  P.  Jewett  h  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  Pitta-street  chapel  is  a  free  house  of  worship  in  Boston  in  which 
preadiing  is  maintained  by  the  Unitarians.  ^  Hie  I^tts-street  Chapel 
Lectures  '^  is  composed  of  six  discourses  from  ministers  of  as  many 
different  denominations,  in  support  of  their  respective  creeds,  to  which 
is  added  a  discourse  by  Mr.  T.  Starr  King,  who  disowns  any  denomina- 
tional  tie,  and  expatiates  on  what  he  calls  ^'  Spiritual  Christianity."  We 
cannot  concur  with  the  publishers  in  oommending  this  book  as  one  likely 
to  be  read  with  great  profit  ^  in  families."  A  wise  man  wonld  not  direct 
an  inquirer  for  truth,  especially  an  unlearned  and  undisciplined  mind, 
to  the  history  of  all  religions,  or  to  controversial  sermons.  An  adherent 
of  either  of  the  denominations  represented  in  this  volume  cannot  be 
blamed  if  unwilling  to  submit  his  views  to  the  public  judgment  in  a 
work  where  six  times  the  space  allotted  to  him  is  given  to  his  adversaries. 

The  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Trinitarian  theology  is  by  Dr.  Nehemiah 
Adams.  It  is  written  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  opening  with  a  lucid  and 
satisfactory  outline  of  the  Congregational  polity,  as  contrasted  with 
other  systems  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and  then  proceeding  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  our  fisith.  The  scriptund  proofii  of  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  Christ  are  effectively  presented.  Hie  discourse  would 
be  better,  in  our  opinion,  if  less  had  been  said  against  excessive  confi- 
dence in  our  reason  and  moral  sentiments,  and  if  the  philoeophical 
strength  of  the  orthodox  belief  had  been  more  fully  and  fordbly  as- 
serted. To  a  candid,  earnest  believer  in  the  scriptures.  Dr.  Adams's 
remarks  would  be  convincing.  But  in  these  days  the  inherent  reason- 
ableness of  the  Christian  system,  its  harmony  with  the  &cts  of  human 
life,  its  correspondence  with  the  deepest  wants  of  our  moral  nature,  re- 
quire to  be  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  shallow  and  pretentious  schemes 
which  struggle  to  supplant  the  gospel.    Christianity,  in  our  times,  leads 

*  Th€  Piii9^re$t  ChaptX^  JAduretu  Delivered  la  Boston,  by  clergymen  of  nx 
different  denominations,  daring  the  winter  of  1868.  Boston :  Published  by  John 
P.  Jewett  k  Co.    1868. 
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to  iaitk  in  the  Bible  quite  as  often  as  the  Bible  inspires  &ith  in  Chris- 
tiaoity*  Ibere  is  a  large  claai,  however,  to  whom  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
Adams  is  well  adapted,  and  we  would  not  be  understood  as  intending  to 
detract  from  its  high  merit  He  probably  understands  better  than  we 
do  the  special  audience  for  which  it  was  prepared. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Thayer,  who  speaks  for  Universalism,  at  the  outset  of  his 
lecture  attempts  to  remove  the  impression  that  there  is  but  one  idea  in 
his  creed,  by  mentioning  not  less  than  eight  articles  of  faith  to  which  he 
gives  his  sanction,  *^  Universalism,"  he  says,  '^  asserts  the  unity  of  Qod, 
that  he  is  One,  Infinite  in  all  his  perfections,  and  consequently  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.''  ^  Consequently  P  Where  did  Mr.  Thayer 
learn  his  logic!  He  cannot  make  a  syllogism  to  warrant  his  ^  conse* 
quently,''  without  misrepresenting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  defined 
in  all  the  formulas  having  credit  and  authority  in  the  church.  If  he 
would  study  the  subject  enough  to  get  below  the  surface,  he  would  be 
more  cautious  in  his  statements  relative  to  ontology,  and  would  find  out, 
as  the- first  philosophers  of  the  age  have  done  already,  that  theism  can 
be  rationally  defended,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  far  better  than 
without  it  Another  of  Mr.  Thayer's  tenets  is  that  the  transgressor,  in 
every  case,  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  sin.  It  is,  of  course,  a  curious 
question  what,  on  this  theory,  forgiveness  would  be.  It  is  defined  to  be 
^  the  removal  of  sin  I"  Mankind  have  heretofore  thought  that  forgive- 
ness involved  the  waiving  of  a  claim  that  might,  without  injustice,  be 
asserted.  The  apostles  had  this  view,  it  is  evident,  when  they  speak  of 
being  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  The  condition  of  forgiveness 
on  the  side  of  the  transgressor,  is  repentance  or  the  abandonment  of 
ain.  After  sin  is  abandoned  what  is  there  for  forgiveneti  to  remove  f 
But  Mr.  Thayer's  definition  of  forgiveness  is  so  obviously  false  as  to  be 
not  deserving  of  notice.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  his  anti-scriptural  notion 
that  the  penalty  of  sin  is  never  remitted,— a  notion  which  directly  denies  the 
gospel,  and  is  inevitably  coupled  with  extremely  low  views  both  of  the 
requirements  of  the  divine  law  and  the  ill-desert  of  sin.  Still  another 
fundamental  opinion  in  the  Universalist  creed  is  the  corrective  design  of 
all  punishment  They  cast  out  the  idea  of  retribution.  Men  are  not 
punished  because  they  deserve  to  be  punished,  but  to  stop  them  from 
sinning  any  more.  The  arguments  which  follow  this  preface  are  a  series 
of  transparent  fallacies.  Most  of  them  prove,  if  they  prove  anything, 
that  there  is  neither  sin  nor  evil  of  any  kind  in  the  universe ;  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  being  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  God.  The  scrip- 
tural passages  quoted,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  context 
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in  each  case,  prore  th«  direct  oontnirj  of  what  the  writer  would  make 
oat ;  and  he  is  carafal  to  leave  oot  the  nnmerone  dedaradoos  relative 
to  future  puDtthmeot  which  stare  him  in  the  bee  evvj  time  he  opens 
his  New  Testament 

The  wont  sermon  in  this  volume  is  that  of  Mr.  T.  S.  King.  The  style 
is  brilliant  and  pithy;  and  there  are  not  wanting  good  thoughts.  It  is 
written,  however,  in  the  supercilious  tone  whidi  characteriies  men  who 
imagine  themselves  emancipated  from  all  creeds,  schools  and  authorities, 
and  elevated  on  a  hight  of  wisdom  above  them  all.  The  vice  of  the 
sermon  is  the  contempt  of  objective  truth,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a* 
vague,  intangible  spirituality  not  founded  on  knowledge.  If  the  style 
of  thinking  manifest  in  this  lecture  were  to  prevail,  we  should  apprehend 
the  most  fatal  consequences  not  only  to  sound  thinking  and  faith  in 
religion,  but  to  social  order  and  the  stability  of  the  state.  Nothing  can 
be  more  frivolous  than  the  endeavor  of  Mr.  King  to  prop  up  his  very 
oljectionable  contempt  of  positive  truth  by  the  name  of  St  Paul. 

We  must  omit  a  particular  notice  of  the  remaining  sermons  in  this 
book. 

Messrs.  Sheldon,  Blakeman,  &  Co.,  have  sent  us  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  Olshausen's  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament* 
The  labors  of  Olshausen,  in  the  field  of  biblical  interpretation,  were  ter- 
minated, by  his  death,  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  From  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  volume,  we  have  the  fruita  of  the  labors  of  other  hands. 
But  Dr.  Ebrard,  who  has  completed  an  exposition  of  the  Epistie  to  the  He- 
brews, and  of  the  Revelation  of  John ;  and  Wiesinger,to  whom  the  minor 
Episties  have  been  assigned,  and  who  has  nearly  finished  his  work ;  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior  to  Olshausen  in  their  fitness  to  complete  what 
he  commenced.  Of  this  we  have  the  proof  in  these  fifth  and  sixth  vol- 
umes. These  men  are  no  less  thorough,  clear  and  evangelical,  than  their 
renowned  teacher.  If  they  lack  something  of  Olshausen's  peculiar  genius 
it  is  in  a  good  measure  supplied,  we  think,  by  their  nicer  discriminations  of 
thought  It  is  certain  they  are  not  less  worthy  of  confidence  in  their 
opinions,  nor  less  felicitous  in  unfolding  them.  And,  on  the  whole,  wears 

*  Biblical  CifmmefUmy  o»  the  Hew  lUiament.  By  I>r.  HiaiEAini  Olshaubbi, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  UniTenity  of  Eriangen.  Contlniied  after  his  death 
by  Dr.  Johh  Hknet  Avovstvs  Sbrabd,  and  Lio.  Augustos  WimsoxB.  Traoa- 
lated  from  the  German  for  Clarke*8  Foreign  and  Theological  Library.  BeTised 
after  the  latest  German  edition,  by  A.  0.  Kxkdbick,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  UniTenity  of  Rochester.  Yols.  V  and  YI.  New  Tork :  Sheldon,  Blakeman, 
k  Co.,  116  Nassau  street    1858. 
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prepared  to  Bay,  that,  when  completed  by  the  Beventh  Tolmne,  which  is 
to  contain  the  Catholic  Epistles  by  Wiesinger,  and  the  Revelation  of  John 
bj  Dr.  Ebrardy  the  work,  so  far  from  having  suffered  deterioration  by  a 
change  in  the  authors  will  be  found  to  have  fully  maintained  its  excellence 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  We  are  happy  that  the  Editor,  Dr.  Ken* 
drick,  and  the  publidiers,  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Blakeman,  k  Co.,  have  thus 
extended  their  original  plan,  and  that  they  are  ere  long  to  give  to  the 
American  public  this  noble  commentary  complete. 

^  Life  Thoughts,''  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  exteroporaueous  dis- 
courses of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of 
the  day. 

Perhaps  no  preacher  in  the  United  States  attracts  larger  audiences, 
than  Mr.  Beecher,  and  no  one  appears  to  be  more  frequently  mis- 
represented, if  we  may  judge  from  Uie  corrections  which  are  published 
from  time  to  time  of  the  stories  reported  of  him.  It  was  a  happy  c5n* 
ception  to  bring  together  in  a  small  volume,*  some' of  the  brilliant  and 
sparkling  thoughts  which  he  has  uttered.  Those  who  know  him  only 
by  report,  will  thus  obtain  a  better  idea  of  his  manner  of  presenting 
truth.  The  ^'Life  Thoughts"  are  such  extracts,  sometimes  short  and  im- 
perfect, as  have  been  taken  down  in  her  note-book,  by  an  attentive 
hearer.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  suggestions,  however,  as  well  as  o^ 
striking  illustrations  and  enforcements  of  truth.  No  separate  extract 
can  be,  nor  indeed  can  the  whole  book  be  regarded  as  a  complete  expo- 
sition of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Beecher  preach- 
es a  tysUm  of  truth,  either  doctrinal  or  practical ;  but  with  great  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  with  surprising  force  of  thought,  and  new 
and  appropriate  illustrations  and  examples,  embellished  with  the  products 
of  an  exuberant  fancy,  he  presents  single  truths,  or  a  single  phase  of 
some  truth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  attention,  interest  the 
feelings  and  influence  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  This  book 
shows,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  short  selections  can  do,  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished. 

Our  familiarity  with  the  Bible  diminishes  its  power  over  us,  and  it  is 
fcomething  for  a  preacher  to  mould  its  truths  into  new  forms,  that  thus 
they  may  produce  strong  impressions*  We  think  all  readers  will  find 
their  views  of  truth  enlarged  and  enlivened  by  this  volume,  and  that  they 
will  receive  many  suggestions,  which,  when  matured  by  reflection,  will 

*  lAft  Thauffhts^  gathered  from  the  eztemporsneoiis  discourses  of  Hbibt  Wabd 
BncBKB.    By  one  of  his  congregation.    Boston :  Fhillips,  Sampson  k  Co.    1868. 
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be  found  valaable  ^  for  doctrioe,  for  reproof*  for  correcUoD  and  for  in- 
•traction  in  righteoofneM.'' 

PBILOflOPHr. 

MeMrs.  D.  Appleton  is  Co.  have  rendered  their  country  an  important 
aervice  in  publishing  an  edition  of  Wheweirs  Historj  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,*  in  a  very  handsome  form  and  at. a  moderate  price.  Hie 
English  editions  have  been  too  costly  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  have  needed  it  the  most,  and  it  has  rarely  found  a  place  in  any 
private  library,  except  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  an  expensive  book 
is  no  luxury. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  not  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers. 
The  author  begins  with  a  clear  and  full  exhibition  of  the  scientific  views 
of  the  ancients,  and  from  this  as  a  starting  point,  he  traces  the  progress, 
step  by  step,  of  scientific  discovery  down  to  the  present  time.  Each 
science  is  treated  by  itseIC  The  contributions  of  each  discoverer  are' 
described  in  sufficient  detail.  The  historical  and  personal  inddenis  which 
attended  the  development  of  these  discoveriea,  are  recounted  in  a  pleas- 
ant and  lively  manner.  What  is  still  more  important,  the  history  is 
given  of  the  conceptions  themselves,  as  they  were  slowly  developed  in  the 
minds  of  their  great  originatora.  No  history  is  to  us  half  so  exciting,  ss 
the  history  of  the  great  truths  that  have  enriched  the  race,  as  we  trace 
them  from  the  surmise  in  which  they  were  first  revealed  to  the  doubting 
mind,  up  to  the  demonstrated  certainty  in  which  they  were  accepted  by 
the  consenting  judgment  of  an  applauding  generation.  The  hiatoiy  of 
the  thoughts  of  Copernicus,  meditating  upon  the  true  theory  of  the  solar 
system ;  of  the  inspired  antidpati<Kis  of  Kepler,  ccmoeming  the  laws  of 
the  celestial  mechanism;  of  the  darings  yet  cautious  generalizations 
of  Newton,  as  well  as  of  the  rapid  and  splendid  victories  of  that 
Napoleon  of  chemistry — ^the  magnificent  Davy — cannot  be  read  by 
any  generous  mind,  without  the  excitement  of  an  almoat  romantic 
sympathy  and  enthusiasoEL 

This  history  is  also  eminently  instructive,  for  it  teaches  us  what  in- 
duction is — by  the  most  striking  examples  of  its  process.  The  student 
of  nature,  of  the  laws  of  human  belief  and  of  the  prindples  of  human 
science,  cannot  fail  to  find  in  such  a  history,  the  material  for  a  Juat  con- 
clusion in  respect  to  the  nature  of  science  itself  and  of  the  processes  of 
the  human  intellect,  by  which  we  wrest  from  unwilling  nature  the  secreu 

•BUiory  of  ih4  Ituhieiive  SeUncef,  from  iki  Morliett  to  the  prtteiU  timt.  Bj 
WuxiAM  Whswill,  D.  D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Osrabridge.  The  tbird 
edition,  with  addltioDS.    In  two  volumes.    New  Tork :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    18». 
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of  ber  mptery,  and  on  which  we  found  tiie  eonnetion,  that  o«r  inter- 
pretation  of  her  laws  is  just  and  true. 

We  would  commend  this  Tolume  to  the  students  of  the  noblest  species 
of  historj — ^tbe  history  of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge.  To  the 
devotees  of  the  physical  8cienoes--or  as  they  somecimes  inadvertently 
say — of  seienee,  it  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to  commend  these 
Tolumes.  We  beliere,  howerer,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  to 
many  such,  that  a  more  frequent  and  more  profound  meditation  on  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  the  inductiTC  sciences,  would  enlarge  their 
conception  of  these  sciences  themselres,  as  well  as  suggest  their  closer 
dependence  upon  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  assumptions  on  which  all 
science  must  proceed.  Certainly  it  would  do  no  harm  to  ask  with  Mrs. 
Browning,  ^  whether,  after  all,  a  larger  metaphysics  might  not  help  our 
physics,"  in  some  important  respects. 

OBRISTIAV   PBILAHTHROPT. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  Christian  philanthrophy  and  benevo- 
lence, we  commend  the  little  book  bearing  the  tide  ^  English  Hearts 
and  English  Hands,''*  published  by  Messrs.  Robert  Carter  ^  Brothers. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  Christian  people  of  England  how 
much  honorable  and  even  delicate  feeling  there  is  among  English  day- 
laborers  ;  and  how  by  a  judicious  manifestation  of  kind,  personal  inter- 
est, those  who  are  benevolently  disposed  may  soften  the  trials,  and  light- 
en the  labors,  and  bring  under  elevating  and  religious  influences^  a  class 
of  their  population  for  whose  improvement  it  has  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered almost  useless  to  make  any  exertion. 

The  book  is  written  by  a  lady,  very  favorably  known  already  as  the 
authoress  of  the  **  Life  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars."  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  rector  of  the  village  church  in  Beckenham,  Kent,  hard  bye  Syd- 
enham, the  site  of  the  world  renowned  "  Crystal  Palace." 

In  1853  some  thousands  of  railway  excavators  were  gathered,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sydenham,  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  to 
work  on  the  groundis  about  the  palace.  Some  hundreds  of  them  were 
quartered  in  Beckenham.  It  was  feared  that  these  ^^awies "  would 
spread  moral  contapon  through  the  village.  The  result  was  far  other* 
wise.  Owing  to  the  personal  labors  of  the  lady  who  has  prepared  thia 
book,  rery  many  of  the  men  became  truly  religious ;  and  the  change  in 

^Svglith  Seart9  and  BngltMh  Handt ;  or  the  Railway  and  the  Trenches.  New 
York :  R.  Garter  k  Brothers.    1868.    12mo.    pp.  866. 
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the  charictar  of  the  whole  bodj  of  laboien  wai  moit  marked  aad  most 
gn^tifying, 

The  book  contains  tho  record  of  the  dally  efforts  of  this  ladj  to  bene- 
iit  thoae  rude  men.  She  raited  them  in  Uieir  boarding  houses,  made 
their  acquaintance  in  their  own  homes,  provided  them  with  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  formed  reading  classes  for  them,  penuaded  them  to  attend 
church,  and  in  numberless  ways  made  them  feel  that  she  was  their  true 
friend.  The  warm  devotion,  whioh  they  soon  manifested  to  their  bene- 
fectress,  was  really  affecting.  During  the  two  years  they  spent  in  Beck- 
eaham  they  learned  to  go  to  her  with  all  their  troubles;  and  her  ad- 
vice, her  reproofs,  her  entreaties,  had  wonderful  influence  upon  ihem. 

On  the  com{Jetion  of  the  palace,  these  men  were  scattered  in  every 
direction.  Some  went  to  Australia,  some  to  the  Oimea,  some  to  Kan- 
sas. But  the  letters  which  found  their  way  back  to  Beckenham,  from 
the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  from  the  gold  mines,  and  from  the  prairies 
of  America,  testified  to  the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  impressicHis 
there  made  upon  them. 

No  person,  who  is  interested  in  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  this  same 
class  among  us,  who  have  little  education  and  refinement,  can  read  this 
book  without  being  encouraged  to  new  efforts. 

PHILOLOOT. 

In  calling  attention  to  ProC  Fowler's  English  Grammar,  we  will  men- 
tion some  of  its  special  characteristics : 

1.  It  enlarges  the  field  of  grammatical  knowledge  by  the  introduetion 
into  it  of  many  new  and  interesting  topics.  English  Grammar  was  at 
first  merely  an  assemblage  of  rules  for  the  avoidance  of  such  errors  as 
uneducated  minds  were  moat  liable  to  fell  inta  It  was  the  art  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  the  English  language  correctly.  It  has  gradually 
expanded  and  acquired  the  dignity  of  a  science.  No  one  can  study  the 
English  Grammar  of  ProC  Fowler  without  having  his  views  of  the 
extent,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the  subject,  greatly  enlarged. 

2.  It  introduces  illustrationa  from  the  cognate  languages.  It  inter* 
weaves  comparative  philology.  This  naturally  prepares  the  way  for  the 
advantageous  study  of  foreign  languages. 


^EmgUA  Cfrommat.  The  Si^Iish  Lsngmge  ia  ite  Deiiieiits  and  Foiidb,  with 
a  History  of  iti  Origin  and  DeTelopment  Abridged  from  the  OetsTO  EditmL 
]>edgned  for  general  use  in  Schools  and  FuniUei.  By  William  C.  Fowlxs^  kle 
ProfesBor  of  Rhetoric  hi  Amhent  College.  Kew  ToHl:  Harper  4  Brothei% 
Pttblishen.    1868.  pp.  896. 
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3.  It  dmws  %  broad  line  of  distiDciion  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Teutonic^  and  the  Norman-French  or  Latin  portion  of  our  language. 
These  two  portions  of  our  language  require  a  very  different  treatment 
See  Abridg.  pp.  175-106.  This  point  has  been  too  much  neglected  in 
our  common  grammars. 

4.  It  has  a  full  phonology  of  the  English  language,  or  a  complete 
account  of  all  the  vocalio  and  consonantal  sounds  deTcloped  in  the 
English  language.  See  Abridg.  passim.  The  account^  however,  might 
have  been  less  diffuse  and  equally  complete, 

5.  It  distinguishes  between  pronominal  elements  which  are  mere 
indigitationSf  and  verbal  roots  which  have  a  logical  significancy.  See 
Abridg.  p.  175  f.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  etymology.  But 
Prof.  Fowler  has  done  less  for  the  correlation  of  pronouns  than  could 
have  been  desired. 

6.  It  introduces  a  full  account  of  the  strong  and  weak  conjugation  of 
the  verb.  See  Abridg.  pp.  141-140.  This  is  principally  from  Dr. 
Latham. 

7.  The  auxiliary  verbs,  so  called,  which  play  a  very  important  part  in 
Kiglish  Grammar,  are  explained  on  the  principle  that  the  power  of  the 
▼erb  as  an  auxiliary  is  a  modification  of  the  original  power  which  it  had 
as  a  non-auxiliary.  See  Abridg.  p.  184  ff.  The  explanations  for  the 
most  part  are  highly  satisfiMtory. 

8.  It  exhibits  some  of  the  syntactical  principles  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  F. 
Becker  of  Germany ;  perhaps  as  many  as  it  would  be  advisable  to 
iDtroduoe  in  the  present  state  of  grammatical  study  in  our  country.  See 
Abridg.  p.  85, 123,  207  ff. 

9.  It  has  a  very  full  list  of  the  Figures  of  Speech,  alphabetically 
arranged,  with  pertinent  and  well  selected  examples.  See  Abridg.  pp. 
320-384. 

10.  It  is  accompanied  with  questions  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  instructors. 

BIOORAFHT. 

^  Fifteen  years  among  the  Mormons  ***  is  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Scribner.  It  professes  to  be  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ettie  V.Smith, 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Mormon  conamunity  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age.    Two  years  after,  she  was  married;  and  in  1846,  with 

•  FifUm  yam  wmxmg  the  Marmcn^.  Being  the  namtiTe  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ettie 
y.  Smith.  By  Nn.so>  Which  Gauir.  Kew  Tork:  Charles  Scribner.  18Sa 
8va    pp^  888. 
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her  husband,  accompanied  the  Mormons  in  their  exodus  from  Nanvoo. 
Some  jears  were  spent  in  wanderings  west  of  the  Mississippiy  and  she  st 
last  reached  Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  1849|  and  for  fire  years  was  a  ran- 
dent  of  the  territory  of  Utah. 

Unfortunately  for  herself,  she  seems  to  have  had  opportnnitiea  of  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  practical  workings  of  Mormoiiim, 
and  with  the  real  state  of  things  among  that  deluded  and  dsnatical  pso- 
pie.  She  is  the  sister  of  one  of  their  ^  High  Priests,**  is  pwBonally  w^ 
quainted  with  most  of  their  leaden^  and  long  had  the  confidence  of  Bii^ 
ham  Toung  himself 

According  to  her  story,  her  life  in  Utah  was  unendurable.  She  vas 
foroed  to  see,  and  hear,  and  do,  and  be,  all  that  was  most  revolting  to  ber 
nature  as  a  woman.  She  became  convinced,  at  last,  that  the  religion, 
in  which  she  had  been  educated,  was  worse  than  a  delunon ;  she  wss 
terrified  with  the  crimes  in  which  she  was  compelled  to  become  aa  so- 
complice ;  and  thoroughly  loathing  the  society  in  Utah,  on  the  earlisit 
opportunity,  she  fled  for  her  life. 

If  the  tenth  part  of  her  story  is  true,  language  cannot  express  the 
depth  of  the  degradation  of  the  people  in  Utah.  Yet  her  narrative  h« 
every  appearance  of  being  truthful ;  and  coming  out,  as  it  does,  undsr 
the  auspices  of  so  respectable  a  publisher  as  Mr.  Scribner,  it  presents  aa* 
usual  claims  to  be  considered  a  reliable  ieoount  of  the  unparalleled  viib 
edness,  meanness,  folly  and  fimaticism,  that  are  clustered  around  Omt 
Salt  Lake  City. 

HISCILLAKT. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  a  ^  Compendium  of  Ameriesa 
Literature,***  prepared  by  Professor  Charles  D.  Cleveland  of  Philadri* 
phia.  The  work  contains  selections  from  the  writings  of  all  our  Ameii-^ 
can  authors,  with  biographical  sketches  of  each.  Professor  Qevdsadii 
himself  a  scholar  of  refined  taste  and  extenuve  acquaintance  with  te 
literature  of  all  ages. 

His  selections  are  well  made ;  and  we  notice  with  particular  plessnis 
that  he  has  given  place  to  nothing  which  will  offend  the  delics^  ef  s 
Christian  spirit,  and  has  rejected  nothing,  because  it  speaks  out  phidf 
the  words  of  freedom  and  Christian  philanthropy. 

The  book  is  an  admirable  one  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  d  yooif 
pec^Ie,  whether  for  use  in  schools  or  for  lh«r  private  'reading. 

*  A  Compendium  of  jifMrieaM  lAUrutwrt ;  Chronologically  anmaged,  viA  W¥ 
graphleal  Sketches  of  the  Aathors.  Bj  CBAaun  D.  Glxvxlaioii  FUIadalbltf 
S.C.I(J.  Biddle.    ISSS. 
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SOCIETY   OF   FRIENDS. 


PRIZE  ESSAY. 

A  Gentleman  who  laments  iLat,  notwitlistanding  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  has  more  than  doubled  itself  in  tlie 
last  fifty  years,  the  Society  of  Friends  is  less  in  number  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and  who  believes  that  the  Society 
at  one  time  Dore  a  powerful  witness  to  the  world  concerning 
some  of  the  errors  to  which  it  is  most  prone,  and  some  of  the 
truths  which  are  the  most  necessary  to  it ;  and  that  this  witness 
has  been  gradually  becoming  moie  and  more  feeble,  is  anxious 
to  obtain  light  respecting  the  cauiies  of  this  change.     He  offers 

A  PRIZE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS 

FOR  THE  BEST  ESSAY 

j^lHAT   EHALL  BE    WEnT>N    OW   THE   STJBJECT,    AND- 

A  PRIZE  OF  FIFTY  GUINEAS  FOR  THE  ONE  NEXT  IN  MERIT. 

He  has  asked  three  gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  Essays  which  shall 
be  sent  to  them.  They  have  all  some  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  Society,  and  some  interest  in  its  existing  mem- 
bers; and  as  tliey  are  h'kely  to  regard  the  subject  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  he  trusts  that  their  decision  will  be  im- 
partial ;  that  they  will  not  expect  to  find  their  own  opinions 
represented  in  the  Essays ;  and  that  they  will  choose  the  one 
which  exhibits  most  thought  and  Christian  earnestness,  whether 
it  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  Society,  whether  it  refers 
the  diminution  of  its  influence  to  degeneracy,  to  something 
wrong  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  body,  to  the  rules 
which  it  has  adopted  for  its  government,  or  to  any  extraneous 
cause. 

Kev.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Profes- 
sor J.  P.  NICIIOL,  Glasgow ;  and  Eev.  E.  S.  PRYCE,  Graves- 
end,  have  agreed  to  act  as  Adjudicators,  to  whom  the  Essays 
may  be  sent  postage  free,  to  the  care  of  C.  S.  King,  Esq., 
Measrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  Cornhill,  on  or  before  1st  of  October, 
1S58.  Each  essay  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  con- 
taining the  Name  and  Address  of  the  writer,  the  essay  and  let- 
ter to  bear  the  same  motto.  The  MSS.  of  the  unsuccessful 
esdays  will  be  returned,  on  application,  with  their  letters  un- 
opened, and  the  successful  essays  become  the  property  of  the 
Donor. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLANDER. 


This  Quarterly  is  designed  to  be  an  exponent  of  the  opinions 
of  New  England  men  on  all  the  great  moral  questions  of  the 
day.  It  is  sustained  by  a  club  of  gentlemen  who  reside  in 
New  Haven.  Among  their  number  are  the  President,  and 
many  of  the  Professors  in  Yale  College,  and  some  of  the 
Pastors  of  the  churches  in  the  city.  Assistance  is  also  re- 
ceived, and  is  anew  solicited  from  the  sons  of  New  England 
and  from  those  who  sympathize  with  them,  wherever  their  i 
homes  may  be. 

The  NevfEnglander  will  be  published  in  Quarterly  numbers  ' 
in  February,  May,  August  and  November. 

The  price  is  $3.00  a  year,  payable  in  advance ;  single 
numbers  seventy-live  cents. 

Postage  will  be  prepaid  in  New  Haven  for  all  subscribers 
who  pay  strictly  in  advance.  The  postage  on  a  single  number 
is,  generally,  Hvq  cents. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  New  Englander,  are 
particularlv  requested  to  communicate  directly  witli  the  under- 
signed in  iiew  Haven,  as  copies  supplied  through  Agents  aje 
of  no  pecuniary  value  whatever  to  the  Proprietor.  Tlie  Quar- 
terly will  be  sent  hf/  mail  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  i 
y?'ee  of  j}ostage,  to  all  who  comply  with  the  above  conditions. 

Subscribers  can  commence  with  any  umnber,  at  their 
ontion, — or  can  order  single  numbei-s — from  the  oiBce  in  New 
llaven. 

Remittances  may  be  sent  by  mail,  addressed  to  William  L. 
KiNGSLEY,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  when  so  addressed  are  at 
the  Publisher's  risk. 

New  England  and  New  York  bills,  or  postage  stamps, — or 
gold, — are  preferred  to  the  bills  of  Banks  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  New  Englander  will  be  sent,  as  first  ordered,  until  ex- 
plicit directions  are  received  to  change  the  address.  If  any 
numbers  are  not  received,  they  will  be  supplied  to  subscribers 
from  the  otficc,  if  notice  is  given  within  three  months ;  except 
to  those  who  have  changed  their  residence  without  giving 
notice  to  the  Publisher. 

It  is  ])roposed  to  publish  an  Index  of  the  coiitents  of  the 
first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  New  Englander.  Due  notice  will 
be  given  of  its  appearance. 

All  communications  of  every  kind  should  be  addressed  to 

j  WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY,  Editor  and  PuUuher. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Art.  I.-JAMES  A.  HILLHOUSE. 

Dra/maSj  Discourses  and  other  Pieces.  By  James  A.  Hill- 
house.  Two  vols.  12ino.  Boston:  Charles  0.  Little  and 
James  Brown.    1839. 

The  scholar,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term,  the  man  of 
letters  as  an  expositor  of  hi^h  civilization,  was  the  latest  pro- 
duct of  American  life  ;  his  functions  were  long  incidental  to 
the  more  stringent  duties  of  civil  and  professional  occupation  ; 
men  of  learning  and  of  genius,  by  the  exigencies  of  a  new  coun- 
try, were  forced  to  give  their  time  and  talents  to  immediate 
practical  ends ;  their  social  efficiency  was  remarkable,  but  it 
precluded  elaborate  literary  development ;  hymns  and  orations, 
political  essays,  a  satire,  a  song  or  a  local  chronicle  were  occa- 
sionally and  creditably  produced ;  but  these  were  the  episodes 
not  the  deliberate  pursuits  of  existence  and  hence  literature  was 
long  essentially  crude  and  casual  in  the  New  World ;  the 
pulpit,  the  press  and  the  forum  abounded  in  eyidences  of  vig- 
orous mind,  and  academic  discipline  ;  Jonathan  Edwards  sus- 

voL.  XVI.  45 
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tained  the  Puritan  theology  with  a  metaphysical  acuteness 
that  enrolled  his  name  with  the  masters  in  ethical  philosophy ; 
Brockden  Brown  became  a  pioneer  of  marked  originality  in 
American  fiction ;  then  Cooper  exhibited,  in  the  freshest  tints, 
the  maritime  and  border  life  of  our  country  to  Europe,  and,  to 
this  hour,  enjoys  the  most  distinctly  national  reputation  abroad ; 
while  Irving  brought  the  graces  of  an  English  style,  like  fliat 
to  which  the  reign  of  Ann  gave  birth,  to  the  illustration  of 
life  in  the  ancestral  land  and  the  most  characteristic  legends, 
scenery  and  history  of  his  own. 

But  such  instances  are  exceptional ;  for  the  most  part,  amid 
the  unrivaled  landscape,  the  grand  popular  interests,  the  ex- 
perimental self-government,  and  the  vast  economical  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  Muses  were  either  neglected, 
or  capriciously  wooed ;  their  votaries  could  only  dedicate  to 
them  the  intervals  of  a  vocation  usually  remote  from  all  poetic 
associations.  Bryant  sang  of  Nature,  when  he  could  haunt  the 
woods,  released  from  the  stem  toil  of  a  political  journalist ; 
Halleck  celebrated  the  hero  of  modem  Greece,  and  the  mem* 
ory  of  Bums,  when  reposing  from  the  dradgery  of  a  financial 
clerkship  ;  and  more  recently,  Hawthorne  wrote  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  when  a  change  of  administration  deprived  him  of  the 
resources  of  an  office  in  the  customs.  Dana,  indeed,  bravely 
ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  an  exdusive  literary  life;  but 
while  the  judicious  few  delighted  in  tlie  psychological  pathos 
and  graphic  sentiment  of  the  "  Buccaneer,"  and  the  "  Idle  Man," 
the  busy  public  afforded  no  adequate  encouragement  to  labors 
so  intellectual  in  scope  and  earnest  in  spirit. 

With  years,  we  have  grown  more  reflective ;  with  prosperi- 
ty we  have  found  more  leisure  for  such  pure  and  high  recrea- 
tions. Prescott  and  Motley,  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  and 
many  other  living  American  authors  make  literature  a  profes- 
sion, and  seek  its  honors  and  its  usefulness  through  the  patient 
labor  and  tlie  skillful  refinements  which  give  universality  to  its 
infiuence,  and  permanence  to  its  fruits. 

Before  these  and  their  comrades  had  set  the  memorable  ex- 
ample, a  New  Haven  scholar  and  gentleman  had  well  proved 
the  dignity  of  culture  and  the  worth  of  literary  art.  It  is  interest- 
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ing  and  satisfactory  to  contemplate  a  writer  at  bo  early  a  period, 
in  our  own  city,  so  fully  equipped,  so  adequately  disciplined  by 
life  and  lore,  so  aspiring  in  purpose,  chaste  in  execution,  loyal 
to  a  high  standard,  and  in  character,  manners,  and  authorship 
so  nobly  yindicating  the  legitimate  titles  of  poet,  scholar, 
gentleman,  and  citizen. 

The  permanent  significance  of  his  literary  faith  as  well  as 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  literary  bequests,  the  hallowed  charms 
of  his  character  not  less  than  the  attractiveness  of  the  memorials 
which  we  have  of  him  in  this  place  of  his  abode,  com- 
bine to  win  us  to  an  examination  of  his  writings  and  an  attempt 
to  delineate  his  claims  to  grateful  admiration, — to  linger  with 
sympathy  and  satisfaction  over  his  almost  unique  allegiance  to 
the  highest  principles  of  literature,  when  its  claims  were 
scarcely  recognized  among  us,  to  commune  with  the  chas- 
tened fervor  of  his  muse,  to  recall  the  exalted  tenor  of  his  life, 
and  the  tranquil  beauty  of  its  environment. 

A  stranger,  if  at  all  acquainted  with  our  early  history,  would 
naturally  anticipate  something  of  the  poetic  in  local  associa- 
tion when  drawing  near  New  Haven.  K  his  approach  were 
by  water,  as  his  eye  first  scanned  the  remarkable  headlands 
which  emphasize  the  monotonous  coast  of  Long  Island  Sound 
at  this  point,  the  memory  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  acted 
on  the  plain  that  lies  at  their  base,  and  the  men  who  have  here 
made  tiieir  names  respected  and  honored  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  influences  that  have  gone  out  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  from  this  ancient  seat  of  learning,  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  more  than  usual  interest.  And  if  his  first  visit  were 
made  amid  the  pure  light  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  early  sum- 
mer or  radiant  autumn,  as  the  rural  charms  of  the  place  grad- 
ually imfolded  before  his  eye,  in  proportion  to  his  ideal  sympa- 
thies, and  his  powers  of  imagination,  would  be  the  surprise  and 
delight  occasioned  by  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  memorials  and  traditions,  also,  which  are  connected 
with  the  town,  open  a  wide  and  genial  vista;  not  only 
colonial  individuality,  but  revolutionary  patriotism,  a  ven- 
erable seat  of  learning,  ancestral  graves,  and  the  sweet  memo- 
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ries  of  many  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  our  American  poets, 
hallow  the  umbrageous  arcades,  and  lure  our  thoughts  to  the 
benign  and  the  gifted. 

From  an  elevated  point  the  landscape  is  an  auspicious  com- 
bination of  bay,  woodland,  plain,  and  tasteful  habitations ; 
overall  rise,  from  the  midst,  the  spires  and  towers  of  a  city  re- 
nowned for  its  rural  beauty ;  and  at  a  distance  stand  two  abrupt 
masses  of  isolated  trap  rock,  their  precipitous  mural  fronts 
deeply  tinged  with  iron  oxyd. 

Within  the  verdant  meadows,  and  fair  domiciles  nestled  in 
shrubbery,  over  which  these  two  remarkable  promontories, 
known  as  East  and  West  Bock,  impend,  seme  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic men  and  events  which  signalize  and  illustrate  New 
England  history,  had  their  being  and  left  their  impress.  The  orig- 
inal colonists,  not  satisfied  like  their  neighbors  of  Massachusetts 
to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  their  statutes, 
resolved  on  their  first  landing  to  adopt  them  from  the  Mosaic 
code  till  such  time  as  they  should  have  leisure  to  frame  laws 
specially  adapted  to  their  new  circumstances  and  wants.  The 
original  polity  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  constructed  soon  after, 
has  been  called  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  the  social 
compact  in  history.  Here,  more  even  than  at  Plymouth,  the 
Christian  minister  was  the  representative  man,  and  the  Church 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  state.  Piety  was  a  recoginized  element 
in  the  administration  of  the  government.  Hence  came  a 
strictness  of  observances  which  seems  to  us  excessive,  manners 
somewhat  formalized,  laws  which  encroached  unconsciously 
upon  the  very  freedom  to  attain  which  the  founders  of  the 
town  had  migrated ;  yet,  coincident  therewith,  were  the  price- 
less resources  of  learning,  faith,  honest  labor,  and  emancipation 
from  the  corrupt  influence  of  older  civilizations,  whereby  faith- 
ful, and  earnest  citizens  and  scholars  were  so  early  furnished  for 
the  civil  and  social  development  of  the  land.  And  he  who 
lingers  here  with  true  discernment  and  wise  sympathies  and 
wanders,  on  some  breezy  June  or  mellow  autumn  day,  under 
the  sylvan  arches,  or  amid  the  mossy  grave-stones  of  the  old 
grave-yard,  may  read  lessons  of  the  past  fraught  with  holiness 
and  wisdom.     How  come  home  to  our  consciousness  the  cour- 
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age,  skill  and  patience,  which,  hallowed  by  faith,  laid  so  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  national  prosperity,  as  we  read  in 
the  nndiramed  chirography  of  Dr.  Stiles,  (whose  Diary  is  pre- 
served in  the  college  library),  his  notes  of  the  first  tidings  of 
the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill ;  look  on  the  benign  features  of  Berke- 
ley— ^as  delineated  by  Smybert  in  the  painting  still  preserved  in 
the  college — the  famous  bishop  of  Cloyne,  whose  endowment 
of  three  scholarahips  endears  and  keeps  fresh  his  memory  among 
the  sons  of  Yale;  pause  by  the  mound,  which  fortified  in 
the  last  war,received  the  n ame  of  Fort  Hale,in  honor  of  the  brave 
youth  who  here  spent  his  early  day6,and  whose  only  expressed  re- 
gret, in  dying,  was  that  "he  had  but  one  life  to  give  to  his 
country  ;"  and  by  way  of  dramatic  antithesis,  remember  that 
hence  went  Benedict  Ai'nold, — ^his  dwelling  still  visible, — to 
join  the  army  under  Washington,  at  Cambridge ;  and  on  the 
adjacent  green,  Aaron  Burr  rallied  the  students  to  oppose  the 
incursion  of  Tryon's  soldiers. 

At  a  still  earlier  period  some  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the 
Eevolution  in  England  had  here  a  home.  The  traditions  res- 
pecting them  have  excited  interest  in  the  minds  of  two  of  her 
noblest  modem  authors ;  the  contrast  of  position,  the  extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes  and  the  isolated  graves  of  the  three 
judges  who  condemned  Charles  I  to  the  scaffold,  and  found 
a  refuge  in  America,  were  suggestive  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
of  an  effective  episode  in  one  of  his  peerless  romances,*  and 
prompted  Southey  to  sketch  the  argument  of  an  epic  poem.f 
Few  and  disconnected  as  are  the  recorded  incidents,  tliose 
that  are  known,  and  the  mere  fact  itself  that  Goffe,  Wbal- 

»  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  chap.  xiv.    Also,  "Notes"  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

f  "  In  reviewing  Hohnes^s  American  Annals,  I  pointed  out  Philip's  war,  as  the 
proper  subject  of  an  Anglo- American  Iliad.  I  have  now  fallen  in  love  with  it  my- 
self, and  am  brooding  over  it,  with  the  full  intention  of  falling  to  work  as  soon  as 
Pelayo  is  completed.  The  main  interest  will  fix  upon  Goffe,  the  Regicide,  for 
whom  I  invent  a  Quaker  son,  a  new  character  you  will  allow  for  heroic  poetry. 
The  poem  itself,  in  the  first  draught,  is  calle4  Oliver  Goffe.  The  facts  relating 
to  these  Regicides  are  as  follows."  He  then  quotes  from  the  Trial  of  Charles  I. 
Murray's  Family  Library,  and  from  Dwight's  Travels.  Letter  from  Robert  Southey 
to  W,  Taylor  of  Koncich ;  appendix  to  Oliver  Nevoman^  a  New  England 'rrutri- 
eal  Talej  posthumous  and  unfinished, — Southey's  Poetical  Works,  p.  882.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    1851. 
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ley  and  Dixwell,  (names  written  on  that  famous  regal 
death-warrant,)  hid  here  in  woods,  under  bridges  and  caverns, 
and  were  fed  by  secret  messengers,  pursued  by  a  requisition, 
three  thousand  miles  away,  over  a  then  formidable  ocean, 
tracked  through  an  American  wilderness,  faithfully  concealed 
by  the  Puritan  clergy,  made  the  subjects  of  pulpit  discourses, 
— emerging  from  cellars  only  at  night,  to  talk  over  Dunbar  and 
Cromwell  with  their  clerical  protectore,  or  to  hear  the  news  from 
the  profligate  court  of  Charles  11.,  and  weep  over  the  fate  of 
some  ancient  comrade  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth,— ^here,  in  these  simple  facts,  are  both  picturesque  and 
moral  elements  wherewith  a  skillful  artist  could  weave  a  dra- 
matic historical  novel.  "  Two  of  Oliver's  cousinry,"  quaintly 
writes  Carlyle,  "  fled  to  New  England,  lived  in  caves  there, 
and  had  a  sore  ^time  of  it."  New  Haven  was  their  chief  ref- 
uge, and  the  place  of  the  burial  of  at  least  one  of  their  number. 
Here  is  still  shown  the  "  cave"  where  they  were  sheltered  from 
their  pursuers,  with  the  memorable  inscription  yet  legible  up- 
on its  rocky  sides,  "Resistance  to  Tyrants  is  Obedience  to 
God."  Here,  too,  on  the  "  Green,"  before  the  college,  is  the 
unpretending  monument  of  Dixwell,  before  which  strangers 
pause,  with  that  contemplative  zest  which  the  rarity  of  historic 
relics  awakens. 

But  suggestive  as  are  these  local  and  personal  themes,  and 
indefinitely  as  they  might  be  enlarged,  for  on  every  side  are 
memorials  of  scholars  and  patriots,  we  torn  to  those  associations 
which  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  name  and  the 
memory  of  Hillhouse-  It  is  a  pleasing  coincidence  that  two  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  New  Haven, — ^its  magnificent  trees 
and  its  memorable  cemetery — owe  their  existence  to  his  venera- 
ble father.  Graciously  entwines  the  thought  of  their  taste- 
ful and  humane  benefactions — ^the  enlightened  public  spirit 
therein  exhibited  by  the  father,  with  the  refined  sympathies 
and  high  imaginative  bequest  of  the  son.  What  the  one  evolv- 
ed in  action  the  other  breathed  in  song.  The  one  helped  to 
fix  the  base,  the  other  to  adorn  the  architrave  of  our  national 
temple. 

In  the  political  annals  of  his  time,  James  Hillhouse  occupies 
an  honorable  place ;  his  activity  and  patriotism  are  conspicu- 
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oas ;  he  was  the  respected  ally  in  congress  of  the  noblest  men 
of  an  illustrious  period ;  his  native  state,  the  cause  of  edirca- 
tion,  the  college,  New  Haven,  all  bear  witness  to  his  foresight 
and  enterprise  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  citizen. 

It  was  not  among  his  generous  anticipations,  when  he  planted 
the  beautifiil  elms  that  lend  so  picturesque  a  charm  to  the 
city  where  he  had  his  home,  that,  with  the  sense  of  refresh- 
ment and  delight  with  which  the  lover  of  nature  must  ever 
contemplate  them,  would  blend  the  grateful  memory  and 
clear  fame  of  the  bard  whose  infancy  he  guarded  and  whose 
prime  he  blessed.  And  what  more  appropriate  object  can 
hallow  a  poet's  remembrance  than  this  grandest  and  most 
lovely  of  our  sylvan  kings !  The  mulberry  beside  the  Avon 
whispers  of  Shakespeare ;  a  fountain  in  the  south  of  France 
murmurs  of  Petrarch ;  we  associate  Pope  with  a  grotto  at 
Twickenham,  Gray  with  the  yew-trees  of  Stoke,  and  Tasso  with 
the  cypresses  of  San  Onofno ;  but  the  singer  of  this  free  and 
vast  republic  may  well  find  a  memorial  in  the  elm.  Its  lofty 
and  symmetrical  canopy,  the  far  droop  of  its  waving  boughs, 
the  sturdy  massiveness  of  its  trunk,  the  long  rustle  of  its  wind- 
tost  foliage,  on  some  pendant  spray  of  which  the  yellow-bird 
contente\Uy  vibrates,  and  from  amid  whose  emerald  depths 
trills  the  drowsy  song  of  the  locust — its  broad  shade,  deep  at 
meridian,  and  tesselated  with  pale  gold  in  the  moonbeams — 
its  slowly-gained  and  prolonged  maturity,  its  majesty  and 
grace,  appeal  to  eye  and  imagination  more  than  any  native 
tree ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  consecrated  to  ornament,  protection 
and  fame.  From  the  verdant  life  of  these  arcades  if  we  seek 
the  quiet  and  crowded  enclosure  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  gen- 
erations, we  remember  tliat  at  a  time  wbien  the  rural  cemetery, 
as  now  existent,  was  unknown  among  us,  the  same  benignant 
hand  that  planted  for  the  unborn,  made  lovely  with  order  and 
beauty  the  last  resting-place  of  the  departed.  More  pictu- 
resque localities  are  now,  when  practicable,  chosen  for  places 
of  sepulture ;  undulating  grounds,  where  knoll  and  dell,  ridge 
and  plain,  thick  woods  and  open  glade  diversify  the  landscape, 
are  tiie  favorite  spots ;  but  whatever  progress  in  rural  taste  is 
evident  in  this  respect,  the  earliest  example  of  that  care  and 
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reverence,  which  of  late  years  has  marked  our  places  of  bnrial, 
was  the  cemetery  of  New  Haven.  If  sometimes  excelled  in 
natural  beauty,  it  is  rarely  approached  in  moral  interest.  From 
the  mossy  tablet  of  Boger  Sherman,  to  the  classic  epitaph  of 
Humphreys,*  from  the  artistic  tribute  of  the  painter  to  conju- 
gal wortli,t  to  the  token  of  parental  anguish  at  the  loss  of  a 
whole  family  in  their  blooming  yonth,:^  from  ancient  colonial 
grave  stones  with  names  of  historic  renown,  to  the  undimmed 
marble  that    commemorates   men  of  science   and    bravery, 

*  David  Humphreys,  LL.  D.  Acad.  Scient  Pbilad.  Mass.  et  CcHmect.  et  in  Anj^ 
AqusQ  SoliB,  et  Regise  Societat.  socius.  Patriie  et  Libertatifl  amore  accensua,  juvenia 
Titam  rcipub.  integram  consecraTit.    Patriam  armifi  tuebatur,  consiliis  auxit,  Uteris 

exornarit,  apud  exteras  gentes  concordia  stabilivit In  bello  gcrendo  maxim! 

ducifl  Washington  administer  et  a^'ator ;  in  exereitn  patrio  Ohiliarchns ;  in  repub- 
lica  Connecticutensi,  militum  evocatorum  imperator ;  ad  aulam  Lujntan.  et  Hiapan. 
legatus.  Iberia  reversus  natale  solum  yellere  Terd  aureo  ditarit  In  Historia  et 
Poesi  scriptor  eximius ;  in  artibus  et  scientiis  excolendis,  qus  vel  decori  vel  usni 
inserviunt,  optimus  ipse  et  patronns  et  exemplar.  Omnibus  demum  ofBciis  expletia 
cursuq;  vitsB  felicitcr  peracto,  fato  cessit,  Die  xxi  Februar.  Anno  Dommi 
MDCCCZTiii,  cum  annos  vixisset  lzt. 

f  In  memory  of  Lucretia  Pickering,  wife  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who  died 
Feb.  'Tth,  A.  D.  1825,  aged  26  years.  She  combined  in  her  character  and  person 
a  rare  assemblage  of  excellence.  Beautiful  in  form,  features,  and  expresraon,  pe- 
culiarly bland  in  her  manners,  highly  culUrated  in  mind,  she  irresistably  drew 
attention,  love,  and  respect.  Dignified  without  haughtiness,  amiable  without 
tameness,  firm  without  severity,  and  cheerful  without  levity,  her  uniform  sweet- 
ness of  temper  spread  perpetual  sunshine  around  every  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  **  When  the  ear  heard  her  it  blessed  her;  when  the  eye  saw  her  it  gave 
witness  to  her.**  In  sufferings  the  most  keen  her  serenity  of  mind  never  failed 
her,  death  to  her  had  no  terrors,  the  grave  no  gloom ;  though  suddenly  caDed 
from  earth,  eternity  was  no  stranger  to  her  thoughts,  but  a  welcome  theme  of 
contemplation.  Religion  was  the  sun  that  illumined  every  varied  virtue,  and  uni- 
ted all  in  one  bow  of  beauty.  Her^s  was  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  Jesus  Christ 
her  foundation,  the  author  and  finisher  of  her  fiuth.  In  Him  she  rests  in  sore  ex- 
pectation of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

X  Francis  A.  Olmsted^T.  C.  Oass  of  '39— July  19, 1844— Aged  25. ^The 

feeble  wrap  the  athletic  in  his  shroud,  and  weeping  fathers  build  their  children's 
tomb. 

John  H.  Olmsted— T.  C.  Class  of  '45— Jan.  17,  1846— Aged  25. ^Lovely  and 

pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  theur  death  they  were  not  divided. 

Denison  Obnsted— Y.  C.  Class  of  '44— Aug.  15, 1846— Aged  22. ^These  all 

died  in  faith. 

Alexander  F.  Olmsted— Y.  C.  Class  of  '44— May  5,  1858— Aged  30. ^There- 
fore are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple. 
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whose  achievements  are  yet  household  words, — ^from  the 
grave  of  the  traitor  Arnold's  first  exemplary  wife,  to  that  of  the 
beloved  classmate,*  of  the  same  name,  whose  burial  awoke  the 
early  muse  of  Willis — from  the  monument  of  the  inventive  Whit- 
ney to  that  of  the  philanthropist  Ashmun,  or  the  lexicographer, 
Noah  Webster, — ^frora  these  and  countless  other  shrines  of  grief 
and  glory,  if  we  turn  aside,  and  enter  one  of  the  long,  grassy  path- 
ways, overhung  half  the  year  with  umbrage,  tread  reverently 
the  tangled  grass,  and  put  gently  aside  the  overgrown  branches) 
we  may  gaze  upon  an  ancient  entablature,!  side  by  side  with 
one  less  moss-grown,^  and  near  it  a  plain  square  cenotaph ;  §  all 
bear  the  same  family  name ;  but  though  together  in  death, 
and  linked  by  kindred  blood  and  aspirations,  the  lives  of  those 
thus  associated  differed  with  the  exigencies  they  were  called  to 

♦  LinM  on  the  Death  of  Arnold^  a  student  in  Yale  College^  who  died  Dec.  81,  1825. 
TeVe  gather'd  to  your  place  of  prayer, 

With  slow  and  meagured  tread ; 
Tour  ranks  are  fuU,  your  mates  all  there, 

But  the  soul  4>f  one  has  fled. 
He  was  the  proudest  in  his  strength. 

The  manliest  of  ye  all ; 
Why  lies  he  at  that  fearful  length, 

And  ye  around  bis  pall  ? 

Tread  lightly,  comrades !  we  have  laid. 

His  dark  locks  on  his  brow 
Like  Iife^flave  deeper  light  and  shade ; 

We^U  not  disturb  them  now. 
Tread  lightly— for  'tis  beautiful, 
That  blue-vein*d  eyelid's  sleep. 
Hiding  the  eye  death  left  so  •dull, — 
Its  slumber  we  will  keep, 
f  James  Hillhottse,  the  statesman,  the  patriot  and  the  Christian.    Born  at  Mont- 
wme,  Oct.  21,  1764.    Son  of  William  Hillhouse  and  Sarah  Griswold,  his  wife,  and 
the  adopted  son  of  his  uncle  James  Abraham  Hillhouse.    Died,  Dec.  29. 1882  ; 
a^ed  79  years.    He  lives  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  and  his  deeds  are  his 
monument.— treasurer  of  Tale  College  from  1*794  to  1810.    Urst  Commissioner 
of  the  Common  School  Fund  from  1810  to  1825. 

%  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  bom  Sept.  20,  1*789.  Died,  Jan.  6,  1841. 
§  The  Hon.  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  Esq.  Died,  Oct.  8,  1775,  Aged  45,  and 
was  intered  in  the  old  burying-ground  in  New  Haven.  He  was  a  real  Christian* 
En  his  manners  he  was  modest  and  tmassuming ;  much  beloved  by  his  friends  and 
by  the  poor,  and  highly  distinguished  at  the  Bar,  and  the  Coundl  Board  for  his 
talents  and  inflexible  integrity. 
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meet,  and  the  gifts  wherewith  they  were  endowed ;  one  was 
the  immediate  descendant  of  brave  emigrants  from  Deny,  in 
Ireland,  a  founder  of  the  state ;  another  fonght  in  the  battles 
of  freedom ;  one  helped  to  frame  and  strove  to  make  perfect 
the  matchless  constitution  imder  which  we  so  prosperously 
live,*  and  the  latest  of  the  line  here  laid  to  rest,  whose  advent 
found  peace  and  liberty  established,  was  free  to  seek  high  cul- 
ture and  nourish  poetic  dreams,  and,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
love  and  academic  retirement,  weave  a  monument  to  himself 
and  his  honored  name,  with  ^^  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  bum." 

Here  Hillhouse  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September, 
1789.  Although  the  intellectual  tendency  of  his  nature  was 
early  manifested,  vigor  of  body,  alacrity  in  the  sports  of  boy- 
hood and  youth  were  coincident  therewith.  He  was  matricu- 
lated at  the  college  of  his  native  town  when  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  and  steadily  held  a  prominent  rank  throughout  his  aca- 
demic career ;  he  early  excelled  in  English  composition.  The 
theme  of  his  oration,  upon  receiving  his  Master's  degree,  fore- 
shadows the  direction  of  his  mind,  while  his  treatment  of  so 
extensive  a  subject  excited  the  highest  anticipation ;  it  was 
^'The  Education  of  a  Poet."  He  was  immediately  chosen  to 
deliver  the  next  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem,  and  ventured  to  grapple 
with  a  topic  which  the  greatest  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century 
had  illustrated  on  the  walls  of  a  chapel  which  annually  vibrate 
with  the  sublime  wail  of  the  MUerere  and  which  only  the 
lyre  of  Milton  seems  grand  enough  to  delineate  in  verse.  ^^  The 
Judgment — a  Vision,"  thus  achieved  in  1812,  established  to 
discriminating  hearers  the  original  power  and  finished  ele- 
gance of  Hillhouse.    But  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  linger  in 

*  The  ancestors  of  Hillhouse  figure  in  the  Connecticut  colony  in  1720.  His  grand- 
father  was  in  her  service,  holding  various  offices,  during  at  least  fift j  years. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  both  the  national  House  and  Senate.  For  fifty  yean 
he  was  also  treasurer  of  Tale  College.  After  fifteen  years'  management  of  the 
Connecticut  School  Fund»  he  left  it  increased  to  over  a  million,  seven  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  of  solid  property.  His  name  is  identified  with  the  most  important 
and  desirable  constitutional  amendments  ever  proposed.  Numerous  anecdotes 
exemplify  his  sagacity  in  aifiurs,  intrepidity,  frankness  and  healthful  tone  of  mind, 
body  and  character. 
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the  bowers  of  song ;  a  mercantile  life  was  adopted-nioubtless 
with  a  view  to  combine  independent  means  with  fnture  leisnre 
to  devote  himself  to  literature.  -For  three  years  he  strictly 
followed  this  vocation  in  Boston ;  the  war  checked  all  mercan- 
tile activity,  and  during  the  interval  he  sedulously  resumed 
his  congenial  pursuits,  and  wrote,  among  other  poems,  "De- 
metria"  and  "Percy's  Masque;"  for  some  time  after  the 
Peace  he  was  engaged  at  New  York  in  commerce ;  but,  in 
1819,  we  find  him  visiting  England.  One  of  the  few  recorded 
personal  experiences  of  his  travels  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
venerable  father  of  one  of  England's  most  popular  and  effective 
living  authors,  the  philanthropic  Zachary  Macaulay,  who  declar- 
ed him  "  the  most  accomplished  young  man  he  knew."  "  Percy's 
Masque "  first  appeared  in  London  and  its  merits  were  cor- 
dially recognized  at  home  and  abroad.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  married  Cornelia,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Lawrence  of 
New  York ;  erected  his  beautiful  house  at  New  Haven,  and 
thenceforth  nobly  illustrated  the  life  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, scholar  and  poet.  The  first  published  result  of  his  stud- 
ies, in  this  domestic  retreat,  was  "Hadad,"  issued  in  1824; 
a  work  which  confirmed  the  prophetic  approval  of  his 
original  critics.  Occasional  winter  sojourns  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  public  addresses,  the 
care  of  his  family  and  estate, — ^his  books,  friends  and  writing, 
filled  up  the  tranquil  and  progressive  years.  Li  1889,  he 
revised  all  his  productions  which  he  regarded  as  worthy  of  pre- 
servation ;  and  they  were  brought  out  complete  in  two  unpre- 
tending but  neat  and  attractive  volumes.  The  self-imposed 
task — ^which  led  him  through  the  whole  range  of  his  intellectual 
development,  from  the  first  youthful  production  to  the  last 
mature  fruit  of  his  refined  discipline  and  genius — was  only 
the  precursor  of  his  death ;  for,  scarcely  was  the  supervision 
completed  when  he  was  attacked  by  an  insidious  disease  in  the 
prime  of  his  faculties,  domestic  happiness,  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  life;  after  several  months  of  gradual  progress  its 
course  became  unusually  rapid,  and  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
1841,  Hillhouse  died.  A  clerical  relative  has  declared  that 
only  the    sacredness   of  the    bereavement   his    family  and 
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friends  then  suffered,  prerented  the  expression  of  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  holy  convictions.*  The  tribute  would  be,  in- 
deed, gratuitous,  far  the  mind  and  heart,  the  culture  and  the 
principles  of  Hillhouse  are  distinctly  and  emphatically  reveal- 
ed in  his  life ;  his  works  and  beautiful  memory  he  left  to  those 
who  best  knew  and  loved  him.  Devoid  of  adventure  and  nov- 
elty as  is  the  outline  of  his  career,  it  includes  all  the  essential 
means  of  generous  and  elevated  character ; — ^worthy  and  pub- 
lic spirited  progenitors  of  good  lineage,  a  careful  domestic  and 
an  adequate  academical  education,  the  discipline  of  affairs^ 
the  knowledge  gained  by  travel,  gratified  affections,  cultivated 
society,  leisure,  retirement,  freedom  and  faith. 

The  comprehensiveness  and  insight  of  his  literary  taste  and 
aspirations,  are  unfolded  in  the  discourse  ^'  On  some  of  the  Con- 
siderations which  should  influence  an  Epic  or  Tragic  Writer  in 
the  Choice  of  an  Era,"— delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Yale  College  in  1826.  The  subject  alone  indicates 
the  maturity  of  his  scholarship,  and  the  deliberate  tendency  of 
his  mind  to  the  highest  sphere  of  literature.  After  a  glowing  but 
rational  tribute  to  the  eternal  worth  of  Poetry,  he  gives  a  schol- 
arly and  philosophic  analysis  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  eras 
as  subjects  for  epic  and  dramatic  treatment,  in  their  relation 
to  modem  thought  and  sentiment ;  explains  the  superior  mate- 
rial and  closer  human  affinities  of  the  latter,  repudiates  the  in- 
congruous blending  of  classic  story  and  style  with  existent 
phases  of  life,  as  in  the  French  drama,  and  the  narrow  idea 
that  literature  to  be  national  must  inevitably  be  devoted  to 
strictly  national  subjects ;  and  fiually,  makes  an  original  and 
eloquent  plea  for  scriptural  characters  and  events,  as  topics  of 
high  literary  art,  because  their  interest  is  permanently  associa- 
ted with  humanity.    The  discourse  is  a  model,  on  account  of 

*  **0f  the  eyents  of  this  solemn  day,  when  he  beheld  the  sandB  of  life  fast  ran- 
ning  out  and  girded  up  his  strength  to  meet  the  king  of  terrors,  I  cannot  epeak. 
His  loss  is  yet  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  withdraw  the  veil  and  tell  of  his  dying 
hours.  Tet,  touching  was  the  scene  as  the  warm  affections  of  that  noble  heart 
gathered  in  close  folds  around  those  he  was  about  to  leave,  or  wandered  back 
in  remembrance  to  the  opening  of  life  and  the  friends  of  childhood,  who  had 
already  gone.    It  was,  also,  the  Christianas  death  bed. — Biahap  Kip, 
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itfi  freedom  from  mere  rhetoric,  its  copious  knowledge  with- 
out pedantry,  its  attractive  illustrations,  finished  style  and 
manly  discussion  of  a  purely  literary  question,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  poet  and  a  scholar. 

In  the  same  refined  and  wise  spirit  is  conceiyed  the 
discourse  on  ^^  The  Kelations  of  Literature  to  a  Kepnbli- 
can  Government:"  genially  does  he  unfold  the  consolations 
of  those  who,  in  this  busy  land,  so  devoted  to  material 
well-being,  "  forsake  the  glittering  highways  of  life  for  the 
sweet  and  sequestered  path  "  of  letters ;  nobly  does  he  vindi- 
cate the  "value  and  dignity"  of  those  pursuits  which  "relate 
to  the  mind  itself,  which  feed  its  essence,  preserve  its  purity, 
and  impart  its  radiance ;"  bravely  does  he  define  literature  as 
"  that  on  which  individual  refinement  and  social  happiness  de- 
pend,— ^which  humanizes  the  heart,  embellishes  the  imagina- 
tion, acquaints  reason  with  its  objects,  and  conscience  with  its 
duties ;"  sagaciously  does  he  breathe  warnings,  as  he  indicates 
the  alarming  self-confidence,  reckless  ambition  and  mercenaiy 
aim  of  life  in  our  republic ;  and  thence  advocate  the  "  vantage 
ground  of  instructed  leisui'e ;"  and  having  shown  how  and 
why  men  are  here  apt  to  lose  "  intellectual  ardor,  and  sensibil- 
ity to  glory — ^paralyzed  by  an  atmosphere  whose  influence  they 
cannot  resist  and  will  not  yield  to— in  which  laurels  wither  and 
garlands  fade  " — proceed  to  designate,  with  the  clearest  argu- 
ments, the  conservative  elements  of  literature  and  its  special 
necessity  to  our  national  well-being,  progress  and  civil  dura- 
tion. The  passion  for  office,  the  love  of  gain,  the  abuse  of  the 
press,  the  reaction  of  excess  of  liberty,  have  in '  no  instance 
been  rebuked  with  more  patriotic  candor  and  intelligence ;  nor 
have  the  grand  antidotes  of  culture,  counsel  and  art,  been 
more  graciously  exhibited  as  stored  in  the  precedents  and  tri- 
umphs of  intellectual  wealth ;  "  the  volumes  of  the  historian, 
like  lamps  to  guide  our  feet,  the  heroic  patterns  of  courage, 
magnanimity  and  self-denying  virtue,  — the  gentle  attributes, 
which  soften  and  purify,  while  they  charm  the  heart;  the 
charts  of  those  who  have  explored  the  deepest  shallows  of  the 
soul — the  pQet's  harp,  the  patriot's  eloquence,  and  the  Heaven- 
ly oracles."  He  invokes  the  American  scholar  to  "  build  towers 
of  light,  to  preserve  rational  liberty  " — the  man  of  leisure  to 
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achieve  a  '^  consummate  edncation,"  and  found  an  ^'  ornament- 
al order "  in  the  state,  which  shall  make  practical  the  belief 
that  ^^gain  is  not  glory,  or  physical  increase  moral  greatness;" 
and  he  proves  how  large  a  part  of  the  duty  of  "bringing  out 
the  true  results  of  liberty  devolves  on  men  of  letters." 

Equally  pliilosophic  in  reasoning,  gracefully  vigorous  in 
style,  intelligently  patriotic  in  sentiment,  is  the  discourse  "  In 
Oommemoration  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  General  Lafayette," 
than  which  no  more  copious,  earnest  and  suggestive  tribute  to 
that  wise  and  faithful  devotee  of  freedom,  has  ever  graced 
his  memory. 

In  selecting  "The  Judgment"  as  an  epic  theme,  Hillhouse 
justly  states  one  obvious  disadvantage, — that  "  the  author  ex- 
poses his  work  to  criticism  on  account  of  its  theology."  He, 
however,  secures  a  liberal  interpretation  by  the  purely  imagi- 
native guise  under  which  he  pictures  the  scene ;  it  is  described 
as  a  "  Vision."  There  is  a  certain  quality  in  this  production 
which  seems  to  give  it,  in  point  of  tone  and  spirit,  a  place  be- 
tween the  infinitely  more  grand  epics  of  Milton  and  Dante, 
although  in  grasp  of  execution  there  is  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tention to  either  "  high  argument ;"  but  the  idea  of  describing 
the  destiny  of  souls  is  essentially  Dantesque,  especially  in  the 
specific  details  of  this  poem ;  and  the  manner  in  which  divine 
and  angelic  beings  are  delineated,  is  equally  Miltonic  ;  for 
humbler  in  purpose,  and  attuned  to  a  much  lower  key,  there  is 
yet  a  similitude  in  the  range  and  the  impression.  Judged  by 
its  own  law,  the  "  Judgment "  is  a  fine  rhythmical  exposition 
of  a  theological  truth  ;  the  language  is  flowing  and  emphatic, 
the  imagery  often  sublime,  and  the  whole  softened  and  raised 
by  genuine  poetic  feeling :  such  passages  as 

Redundant  down  his  neck 
His  locks  rolled  gmceful,  as  they  wared,  of  old, 
Upon  the  mournful  breeze  of  Calrary : 

«        «        « 
His  throne  of  heayenly  substance  seemed  composed, 
Whose  pearly  essence,  like  the  eastern  shell, 
Or  changeful  opal,  shed  a  silTery  light: 

«        «        « 
Like  ocean^s  billows  seemed,  ere  this,  the  plain, 
Confusedly  hearing  with  a  sumless  host 
From  earth's  and  thne's  remotest  bounds: 
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unite  poetic  comparison  with  sustained  and  simple  statement, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  snpernal  tableaux.  The  manner 
in  which  the  patriarchs,  kings,  heroes  and  philosophers  of  all 
time — ^Abraham,  Plato,  Alexander,  Paul,  Eve,  Moses,  Assyr- 
ian, Persian  and  Homan  potentates,  the  Virgin,  Apostles,  and 
other  prominent  figures  are  sketched,  grouped  and  defined, 
however  softened  and  elaborated  by  modern  sentiment,  breathe 
somewhat  the  inspiration  of  the  "  grim  Tuscan  " — only  ethe- 
rialized,  diffused  and  sweetly  colored,  instead  of  being  rigidly 
outlined  or  set  in  terse  rdievo.  The  following  metaphor  is  in- 
troduced after  the  manner  of  Dante,  elaborated  by  a  more  gen- 
tle and  romantic  minstrelsy : 

Aa,  when  from  some  proud  capital  that  crowns 

Imperial  Ganges,  the  reyiying  breeze 

Sweeps  the  dank  mist,  or  hoary  riTer  fog, 

Imperylous  mantled  o'er  her  highest  towers, 

Bright  on  the  eye  rush  Brahma^s  temples,  capped 

With  spiry  tops,  gay  trellised  minarets, 

Pagoda  of  gold,  and  mosques  with  burnished  domes. 

Gilded  and  glistening  in  the  morning  sun. 

So  from  the  hill  the  cloudy  curtains  rolled, 

And,  in  the  lingering  lustre  of  the  eve, 

Again  the  Sayiour  and  His  seraphs  shone. 

The  three  dramas  of  Hillhouse  evince  a  signal  versatility  of 
power  ;  they  eloquently  show  how  capable  he  was  of  that  ob- 
jective treatment  of  subjects,  which  is  the  great  element  of 
dramatic  genius.  "Demetria,"  is  essentially  a  romantic  play 
— one  of  those  Italian  dramas  of  impassioned  beauty — such  as 
Procter,  in  his  youth,  so  loved  to  array  in  English  verse  redo- 
lent of  luxurious  sentiment — love,  pride,  jealousy,  or  despair, 
and  overflowing  with  poetic  imagery,  and  tender  or  brave  pas- 
sion, "  born  of  the  sweet  South."  "  Hadad,"  is  cast  in  the 
antique  Hebrew  mould,  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  Judea  and 
the  glory  of  Israel — ^fuU  of  primitive  and  patriarchal  life;  this 
is  thoroughly  Jewish  and  scriptural  as  Demetria  is  Italian  and 
romantic.  "Percy's  Masque,"  is  aD  entire  contrast  to  both. 
It  is  Anglo-Saxon  and  chivalric — a  fine  specimen  of  the  Eliza^ 
bethan  drama  in  drift  and  expression — elaborated,  indeed,  with 
consummate  art  from  a  famous  old  ballad, "  the  Hermit  of  Wark- 
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worth,"  judiciously  arranged  by  the  author  and  indirectly  tes- 
tifying his  fine  imagination  and  artistic  skill,  which  could  up- 
on so  vague  a  hint,  weave  so  spirited,  graceful  and  charming  a 
work. 

I^o  one  can  appreciate  the  peculiar  merits  of  these  dramas,  who 
is  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
It  is  the  favorite  form  of  the  most  gifted  minds ;  and  includes 
some  of  the  most  select  triumphs  of  genius  in  all  ages.  Like 
Joanna Baillie,  the  author  of  ''Philip  Van  Artevelde,'*  "The 
Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,"  "The  Cenci,"  and  others,  Hillhouse 
did  not  write  with  a  view  to  the  stage,  but  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  characterization,  time,  place,  and  history.  The 
popular  error,  when  these  works  appeared,  was  extravagance; 
the  absence  of  the  "  florid  and  declamatory  "  alone  was  a  great 
distinction ;  the  best  critics,  Bryant  among  the  number,  hailed 
the  author  as  having  set  the  noble  and  needed  example  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  energetic  simplicity  of  the  old  English  dramatists; 
the  faults  noted  were  "  occasional  stiffness,"  and  "  want  of 
powerful  development  of  character ;"  yet  the  characters  were 
recognized  as  "  consistent  and  sustained,"  and  the  whole  as 
"  full  of  nature  and  poetry." 

Even  in  the  earliest  of  these  dramatic  poems,  Demetria, 
there  is  a  mastery  of  conception,  an  appropriateness  and  taste 
in  the  use  of  language,  a  chaste  glow  and  terse  beauty,  which 
indicate  both  art  and  psychological  insight.  Although  a  limi- 
ted, it  is  a  finished  work,  and  devoid  alike  of  crudity  and  ex- 
travagance, yet  vital  with  an  harmonious  aptitude.  Love  and 
jealousy  are  poetically  unfolded ;  scope  and  variety,  such  as 
attends  inexperience,  may  be  wanting,  but  the  tone,  spirit  and 
grace  of  the, tragic  muse  are  none  the  less  apparent  The 
scene  between  Cosmo  and  Jacquelina,  wherein  the  former, 
with  an  lago-like  subtlety,  works  upon  the  temper  of  the  hap- 
py lover,  and  awakens  the  green-eyed  monster,  is  finely  man- 
aged. The  pathos  grows  with  the  story,  and  the  expression 
keeps  pace  with  the  passion,  from  the  calm  sentiment  of  the 
opening  scene  to  the  mortal  anguish  of  the  catastrophe.  How 
naturally  the  pride  of  high  souls  is  hinted,  as  it  strikes  a  vul- 
gar mind,  in  the  cunning  waiting-woman's  phrase; — 
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Then  pride  win  force  him  on,  consistent  pride, 

The  9ttimbling'§l&ne  of  koHorabU  a»se$. 

•        «        • 

— ^Ne'cr  will  he 
Confront  and  tax  her  with  her  perfidy, 
As  many  a  man  would  do  ;  he  will  conceal 
The  bleeding  hurt,  till  thy  sweet  surgery 
Have  time  to  heal  it.    As  for  her,  sheM  fade 
To  alabaster  ere  complain  to  mortaL 

In  the  imagery,  also,  there  is  often  tlie  naturalness  required 
>y  the  drama,  as  well  as  the  felicity  that  marks  a  poet :  thus 
illndingto  the  glances  of  the  lovers — 

didst  thou  read 
The  language  of  his  eyes  ? 
Jaeq,    Truly,  Signers, 
I  could  not  but  perceiTC,  or  faU  to  note. 
While  he  recounted  his  young  soldiership, 
Another  pair,  like  blue  belle  a/Ur  rain, 

A  more  homely  but  probable  metaphor  occurs  later — 

—enriched, — rerenged, — 
ini  shrive,  do  penance, — peradventure  deck 
Some  shrine,  and  feed  the  holy  candlesticks, 
Till  ffifffin  toax  hath  canceled  virgin  ehame. 

This  expression  has  the  true  dramatic  emphasis — 

' who  scorns  not,  bans  not,-^ 

Were  fitter  to  squeak  treble  to  a  choir. 
Be  doorkeeper  to  a  harem,  shaveling  monk. 
Than  to  enroll  himself  with  noble  men, 
And  belt  the  wnricr^e  glaive, 

Ab  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  Hillhouse,  in  this  youthful 
"odnction,  take  the  following  description  of  the  gentler  sex 
3m  the  scornful  lips  of  a  treacherous  and  keen  member 
ereof : 

Woman^s  a  riddle,  or  a  kind  of  sphinx, 

Of  nature  most  occult — sure  to  be  TarJ^ble, 

Set,  though  unstable — ^blind  to  old  desert. 

Agape  for  new— «fraid  of  her  own  shadow. 

Yet  dashing  with  spread  sails  for  some  gay  headland. 

Through  straits  and  whirlpools  that  make  seamen  pale. 

Capricious,  insect-like,  she  oft  alights, 

But  neyer  settles.  .  Passion  is  the  flower 
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On  which  she  poises  her  unpurpled  wings 
To  sip  and  revel ;  bat  who  thinlcs  to  seize  her, 
Finds  her  light  pennons  watchfuL    Honest  men 
Study  her  contradictions  like  a  text ; 
BelicTe  her  freezing  when  she  shows  most  ice, 
And  think  her  melting  when  her  eyelids  mould 
Bullets  to  store  the  arsenal  of  mischieC 

"Hadad"  is  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  revolt  of  Absa- 
lom ;  bis  character  is  distinctly  portrayed,  and  there  is  a  grand 
pathos  in  the  glimpses  afforded  of  King  David,  akin  to  that 
which  lends  such  pitiful  dignity  to  Alfieri's  Saul.  The  image- 
ry, spirit  and  atmosphere  of  tliis  drama  are  conceived  from  an 
authentic  and  well  considered  historical  stand-point,  and  this 
identity  is  sustained  with  graceful  consistency  throughout. 
The  books  of  Job  and  Tobit,  the  Psalms  and  Josephns,  gave 
the  poet  many  of  his  best  metaphors  and  incidents.  A  clear 
and  precise  knowledge  is  manifest  throughout  of  Hebrew  pol- 
ity, traditions,  customs  and  history.  The  scenery  and  products, 
the  rites  and  the  reverence,  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
age,  people,  and  country,  wherein  the  story  was  enacted,  are 
admirably  developed  in  the  course  of  the  action ;  and  inter- 
fused therewith,  we  have  the  poetic  sentiment  and  venerable 
associations  which  hallow  to  the  imagination  this  memorable 
episode  of  ancient  scripture.  The  "  roofs  of  cedar,"  couches 
"  wrought  like  kingly  thrones  of  gold  and  ivory,"  "  lign-aloes," 
^'Tyrian  hangings," — ^all  the  economical  and  luxurious  details 
of  Israelite  prosperity  in  the  days  of  its  triumph  are  naturally 
introduced ;  localities,  tribes  and  events  are  faithfully  given. 
The  following  description  of  Jerusalem,  as  she  appeared  in  her 
prime,  even  to  heathen  eyes,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  more 
elaborate  passages. 

Had.  T  is  so ; — ^the  hoary  Harper  sings  aright : 
How  beautiful  is  Zion ! — ^Like  a  queen, 
Armed  with  a  helm  in  virgin  loTeliness, 
Her  heaving  bosom  in  a  bossy  cmrass, 
She  sits  aloft,  begirt  with  battlements 
And  bulwarks  swelling  from  the  rock,  to  guard 
The  sacred  courts,  pavilions,  palaces, 
Soft  gleaming  through  the  umbrage  of  the  woods 
That  tuft  her  summit,  and,  like  raven  tresses. 
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Wave  their  dark  beautj  round  the  tower  of  Darid. 
Re8|>lendent  with  a  thousand  golden  bucklers, 
The  embrazures  of  alabaster  shine ; 
Hailed  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  desert,  bound 
To  Judah's  mart  with  Orient  merchandise.—*- 
But  not,  for  thou  art  fair  and  turret-crowned, 
Wet  with  the  choicest  dew  of  heayen,  and  blessed 
With  golden  fruits,  and  gales  of  frankincense, 
Dwell  I  beneath  thine  ample  curtains. 

What  idea  of  Abfialom's  passionate  nature  is  suggested  by  a 
jigle  comparison : 

He  comes  to  know  our  conference,    'Tis  well — 
Gloom  and  resentment  in  his  mien.    He  seems 
Prepared  for  darker  searching.     When  he  shakes 
Thou  ominous  locks^  I  know  the  elime  within, 
As  the  wind's  temper  hy  the  lashing  woods. 

Here  is  a  sweet  description  of  evening,  and  its  melodies, 
rought  into  a  mystical  relation  accordant  with  the  story  : 

Had,  Poes  beauteous  Tamar  riew,  in  this  clear  fount. 
Herself,  or  heaven  ? 

Tarn,  Nay,  Hadad,  tell  me  whence 
Those  sad,  mysterious  sounds. 
Sad.  What  sounds,  dear  Princess  ? 
Tarn.  Surely,  thou  know'st ;  and  now  I  almost  think 
Some  spiritual  creature  waits  on  thee. 

Had  I  heard  no  sounds,  but  such  as  eyening  sends 
Up  from  the  city  to  these  quiet  shades ; 
A  blended  murmur  sweetly  harmonizing 
With  flowing  fountains,  feathered  minstrelsy. 
And  Toices  from  the  hills. 

Tarn.  The  sounds  I  mean. 
Floated  like  mournful  music  round  my  head, 
From  unseen  fingers. 
Had,  When? 
Tom.  How  as  thou  earnest. 
Had  T  is  but  thy  fancy,  wrought 
To  ecstasy ;  or  else  thy  grandslre's  harp 
Resounding  from  his  tower  at  eventide. 
I've  lingered  to  enjoy  its  solemn  tones. 
Till  the  broad  moon,  that  rose  o^er  Oliret, 
Stood  listening  in  the  zenith ;  yea,  hare  deemed 
Viols  and  heavenly  voices  answered  him. 
Tarn,  But  these-— 
Had.  Were  we  in  Syria,  I  might  say 
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The  Nidad  of  the  fount,  or  lome  sweet  N  jmphf 
The  goddess  of  these  shades,  rejoiced  in  thee. 
And  gftTe  thee  salutations ;  but  I  fear 
Judah  would  call  me  infidel  to  Moses. 

Tmn,  How  like  my  fancy !  When  these  straini  precede 
Thy  steps,  aa  oft  they  do,  I  love  to  think 
Some  gentle  being  who  delights  in  us 
Is  hovering  near,  and  warns  me  of  thy  coming ; 
But  they  are  dirge-like. 

Had,  Touthful  fantasy, 
Attuned  to  sadness,  makes  them  seem  so,  lady. 
So  eyening^s  charming  Toices,  welcomed  ever, 
As  signs  of  rest  and  peace  ; — the  watchman^s  call. 
The  closing  gates,  the  Levite's  mellow  trump 
Announcing  the  returning  moon,  the  pipe 
Of  swains,  the  bleat,  the  bark,  the  housing-bell. 
Send  melancholy  to  a  drooping  souL 

Tmn,  But  how  delicious  are  the  pensive  dreams 
That  steal  upon  the  fancy  at  their  call ! 

Had,  DelidouB  to  behold  the  world  at  rest 
Heek  labor  wipes  his  brow,  and  intermits 
The  curse,  to  clasp  the  youn^tngs  of  his  cot ; 
Herdsmen  and  shepherds  fold  their  flocks,— and  hark  I 
What  merry  strains  they  send  from  OliTct  I 
The  jar  of  life  is  still ;  the  city  speaks 
In  gentle  murmurs ;  voices  chime  with  lutes 
Waked  in  the  streets  and  gardens;  loving  pairs 
Eye  the  red  west  in  one  another's  arms ; 
And  nature,  breathing  dew  and  fragrance,  yields 
A  glimpse  of  happiness,  which  He,  who  formed 
Earth  and  the  stars,  had  power  to  make  etemaL 

A  difficult  phase  of  the  theme  is  the  sapemataral  element 
which  is  treated  with  genuine  poetic  instinct — ^permeating  the 
narrative  without  obtruding  itself^and  gradnall  j  reaching  a  bold 
jet  legitimate  climax.  The  dialogue  between  Hadad  and  Ta- 
mar,  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  second  act,  exhibits  with  remark- 
able tact  and  beauty  the  spiritual  theory  inwoyen  so  dexter- 
ously with  the  outward  facts  : — 

Tom,  No,  no,  I  well  remembei^*proofis  you  said, 
UnJoMwn  to  Moses. 

Had  Well,  my  love,  thou  knowest 
Tve  been  a  traveler  in  various  climes ; 
Trod  Ethiopians  scorching  sands,  and  scaled 
The  snow  clad  mountains;  trusted  to  the  deep : 
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Trayeraed  the  fragrant  islandfi  of  the  sea, 
And  with  the  Wise  convened  of  manj  nations. 

Tom.  I  know  thou  bast. 

Had,  Of  ali  mine  eyes  have  seen, 
The  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  wonderAil, 
Is  that  dread  sage,  the  Ancient  of  the  Moon  tun. 

Tarn,  Who? 

Had,  None  knows  his  lineage,  age,  or  name :  his  locks 
Are  like  the  snows  of  Caucasus ;  his  eyes 
Beam  with  wisdom  of  collected  ages. 
In  green,  unbroken  years,  he  sees,  H  is  said, 
The  generations  pass,  like  autumn  fruits. 
Garnered,  consumed,  and  springing  fresh  to  life, 
Again  to  perish,  while  be  yiews  the  sun,  \ 
The  seasons  roll,  in  rapt  serenity, 
And  high  communion  with  celestial  powers. 
Some  say  H  is  Shem,  our  father,  some  say  Enoch, 
And  some  Melchisideck. 

Tarn.  I  Ve  heard  a^  tale 
Like  this,  but  ne'er  believed  it. 

Had,  I  have  proved  it. — 
Through  perils  dire,  dangers  most  imminent, 
Seven  days  apd  nights  'midst  rocks  and  wildernesses, 
And  boreal  snows,  and  never  thawing  ice. 
Where  not  a  bird,  a  beast,  a  living  thing. 
Save  the  far-soaring  vulture  comes,  I  dared 
My  desperate  way,  resolved  to  know,  or  perish. 

Tarn,  Rash,  rash  adventurer  I 

Had,  On  the  highest  peak 
Of  stormy  Caucasus,  there  blooms  a  spot 
On  which  perpetual  sunbeams  play,  where  flowers 
And  verdure  never  die ;  and  there  he  dwells. 

Tarn,  But  didst  thou  see  him  ? 

Had,  Never  did  I  view 
Such  awful  majesty :  his  reverend  locks 
Hung  like  a  mlver  mantle  to  his  feet, 
His  raiment  glistered  saintly  white,  his  brow 
Rose  like  the  gate  of  Paradise,  his  mouth 
Was  musical  as  its  bright  guardians'  songs. 

Tarn.  What  did  he  tell  thee  f    0 !  what  wisdom  fell 
From  lips  so  hallowed  ? 

Had,  Whether  he  possess 
The  Tetragrammaton,— the  powerful  Name 
Inscribed  on  Motes'  rod,  by  which  he  wrought 
Unheard  of  wonders,  which  constrains  the  Heavens 
To  part  with  blessings,  shakes  the  earth,  and  rules 
f  The  strongest  Spirits ;  or  if  God  hath  given 
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A  delegated  power,  I  cannot  teUL 

But  *t  was  from  him  I  learned  their  fate,  their  &11, 

Who,  erewhile,  wore  resplendent  crowns  in  Heaven ; 

Now,  scattered  through  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea. 

Them  he  compels  to  answer,  and  from  them 

Has  drawn  what  Moses,  nor  no  mortal  ear, 

Has  ever  heard. 

Tom,  But  did  he  tell  it  thee  f 

Had.  He  told  me  mnch, — ^more  than  I  dare  reveal ; 
For  with  a  dreadful  oath  he  sealed  my  lips. 

Tam,  But  canst  thou  tell  me  nothing  i—VfUj  unfold 
So  much,  if  I  must  hear  no  more  ? 

Had,  Ton  bade 
Explain  my  words,  almost  reproached  me,  sweet, 
For  what  by  accident  escaped  me. 

Tam,  Ah! 
A  little — somthing  tell  me,-Hrare,  not  all 
Were  words  mhibited. 

Had,  Then  promise  never. 
Never  to  utter  of  this  conference  . 
A  breath  to  mortal. 

Tatn,  Solemnly  I  vow. 

Had.  Even  then,  \  is  little  I  can  say,  compared 
With  all  the  marvels  he  related. 

Ta$n,  Gome, 
Fm  breathless. — ^TeU  me  how  they  sinned,  how  fell 

Had,  Their  Prince  involved  them  in  his  ndn. 

Tom,  What  black  offence  on  his  devoted  head 
Drew  such  dire  punishment  f 

Had.  The  wish  to  be 
As  the  All-Perfect. 

Tam.  Arrogating  that 

Peculiar  to  his  Maker  I awful  crime  1 

But  what  their  doom?  their  place  of  punishment? 

Had,  Above,  about,  beneath;  earth,  sea,  and  air; 
Their  habitations  various  as  their  minds. 
Employments,  and  desires. 

Tam.  But  are  they  round  us,  Hadad? — not  confined 
In  penal  chains  and  darkness  f 

Had,  So  he  said ; 
And  so  your  holy  books  infer.    What  saith 
Your  Prophet?  what  the  Prince  of  Ua? 

Tarn,  I  shudder. 
Lest  some  dark  Minister  be  near  us  now. 

Had,  You  wrong  them.    They  are  bright  intelligencea. 
Robbed  of  some  native  S|^endor,  and  cast  down, 
T  is  true,  from  Heaven;  but  not  deformed,  and  foul, 
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Revengefulf  malice-workiDg  Fiends,  as  foob 
Suppose.    They  dwell,  like  Princes,  in  the  olouda ; 
Sun  their  bright  pinions  in  the  middle  sky ; 
Or  arch  their  palaces  beneath  the  hills, 
With  stones  inestimable  studded  so, 
That  sun  or  stars  were  useless  liiere. 

Tarn,  Good  hearens  1 

Had,  He  bade  me  look  on  rugged  Caucasus, 
Crag  piled  on  crag  beyond  the  utmost  ken. 
Naked,  and  wild,  as  if  creation's  ruins 
Were  heaped  in  one  immeasurable  chun 
Of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  the  storms 
Of  eyerlasting  winter.    But  within 
Are  glorious  palaces,  and  domes  of  light, 
Irradiate  halls,  and  crystal  colonnades, 
Blazing  with  lustre  past  the  noontide  beam, 
Or,  with  a  milder  beauty,  mimicking 
The  mystic  signs  of  changeful  Mazzaroth. 

Tarn,  Unheard  of  wonders ! 

Had,  There  they  dwell,  and  muse, 
And  wander;  Beings  beautiful,  immortal. 
Hinds  yast  as  heayen,  capacious  as  the  sky ; 
Whose  thoughts  connect  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
And  glow  with  light  intense,  imperishable. 
So  in' the  sparry  chambers  of  the  Sea 
And  Air-Payilions,  upper  Tabernacles, 
They  study  Nature's  secrets,  and  enjoy 
No  poor  dominion. 

Tarn,  Are  they  beautiful^ 
And  powerful  far  beyond  the  human  race  ?  . 

Mad.  Man's  feeble  heart  cannot  conceiye  tt.    When 
The  Sage  described  them,  fiery  eloquence 
Broke  fVom  his  lips^  his  bosom  belayed,  his  eyes 
Grew  bright  and  mystical ;  moyed  by  the  theme, 
Like  one  who  feels  a  deity  within. 

Tain,  Wondrous  I — ^What  intercourse  haye  they  with  men  ? 

Had,  Sometimes  they  deign  to  intermix  with  man. 
But  oft  with  woman. 

Took  Hal  with  woman? 

Had,  She 
Attracts  them  with  her  gentler  yirtues,  soft, 
And  beautiful,  and  heayenly,  like  themselyes. 
They  haye  been  known  to  love  her  with  a  passion 
Stronger  than  human. 

Tom,  That  surpasses  all 
You  yet  haye  told  me. 

Had.  This  the  Sage  affirms; 
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And  Hofles,  darkly. 

Tant,  How  do  they  appear f — ^How  lore?— 

Had.  Sometimes 't  is  Bpiritaal,  stgnified 
By  beatific  dreams,  or  more  distinct 
And  glorious  apparition. — ^They  have  stooped 
To  animate  a  human  form,  and  lore 
Like  mortals. 

Tarn,  Frightful  to  be  so  beloved  I — 
Frightful  1  who  could  endure  the  horrid  thought? 
^     Had,  {after  apoMte,)    But  why  contemn  a  8pirit*s  lore  ?  so  high. 
So  glorious,  if  he  haply  deigned  ?— 

Tarn,  Forswear 
My  Maker!  loTeaDemonI 

Had,  No— 0,  no,— 
My  thoughts  but  wandered— Oft,  alas  !  they  wander. 

Tom,  Why  dost  thou  speak  so  sadly  now  ?— Andlo ! 
Thine  eyes  are  fixed  again  upon  Arcturus. 
Thus  eyer,  when  thy  drooping  spirits  ebb, 
Thou  gazest  on  that  star.    Hath  it  the  power 
To  cause  or  cure  thy  melanchofy  mood  ? 

{He  appeare  loet  in  thouphL) 
Tell  me, — ascrib^st  thou  influence  to  the  stare  f 

Had  {etartinp.)  The  stars  ! ^What  knowest  thou  of  the  stars? 

Tarn,  I  know  that  they  were  made  to  rule  the  night. 

Had.  Like  palace  lamps !    Thou  echoest  well  thy  granddre ! 

Woman !  The  stars  are  living,  glorious, 
Amazing,  infinite ! 

Tarn.  Speak  not  so  wildly.— 
I  know  them  numberless,  resplendent,  set 
As  symbols  of  the  countless  years 
That  make  eternity. 

Had,  Thou  speak'st  the  word 

0,  had  ye  proved— 4ike  those  Great  Suiferers, — 
Shot,  once  for  all,  the  gulf, — feh  myriad  ages 
Only  the  prelude,— could  ye  scan  the  void 

With  eyes  as  searching  as  its  torments, 

Then — then — ^mightest  thou  pronounce  it  feelingly  I 

Tarn.  What  ails  thee,  Hadad? — ^Draw  me  not  so  close. 

Had,  Tamar  I  I  need  thy  love — more  than  thy  lore — 

Tarn.  Thy  cheek  is  wet  with  tears— Nay,  let  us  part — 
T  is  late — ^I  cannot,  must  not  linger. — 

{Breakefrom  Atin,  and  HxU,) 

Had.  Loved  and  abhorred  1— Still,  still  accursed!— 

{Hepaeei,  twice  or  ihriee,  up  anddomi,  with  poisianate  gee- 
turee  ;  then  turns  hie  face  to  the  eky^  aad  etande  a  moment 
in  eilence,) 

— 0!  where, 
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In  the  illimitable  space,  in  what 

Profound  of  untried  misery,  when  all 

His  worlds,  his  rolling  orbs  of  light,  that  fill 

With  life  and  beauty  yonder  infinite. 

Their  radiant  Journey  run,  for  erer  set, 

Where,  where,  in  what  abyss  shall  I  be  groaning  ? 

Hadad  tempting  Taraar  from  her  faith,  Nathan's  description 
of  his  delusive  charms,  Absolom's  remorse,  and  David's  paren- 
tal tenderness,  are  among  the  many  strikingand  attractive  points 
in  this  effective  sacred  drama. 

"  Percy's  Masque,"  ti'ansports  xis  from  Jewish  to  English 
history ;  from  the  Orient  to  an  island  of  the  West,  from  deserts, 
palms,  olive  orchards,  and  tabernacles,  to  meadows,  oak  groves 
and  castles ;  from  patriarchal  to  chivalric  times.  The  action 
is  spirited,  the  emphasis  dramatic,  the  plot  ingenious,  the  sen- 
timent high,  the  tone  lofty;  we  breathe  the  familiar  Shakes- 
perian  air  of  an  historical  play,  and  are  vivified  by  the  fresh 
inspiration  of  noble  self-assertion,  and  gallant  zeal ;  die  hunter's 
horn  "  on  wild  Northumbrian  hills,"  love,  friendship,  heroic 
emprize,  embellish  Percy's  brave  rescue  of  the  crushed  fortnnes 
of  his  house  with  knightly  faith,  and  soulful  poetry.  An  ad- 
venture is  thus  depicted : 

M.  Haye  I  not  told  thee  ?    Strange  neglect ! — 
0,  Florence,  hear. — ^A  balmy  eyentide 
Allured  me,  with  a  damsel,  down  the  yale. 
Beguiled  with  talk,  and  roying  heedless,  night 
Overtook  us.    Hurrying  through  the  wood,  Just  where 
The  ancient  ash  o'erspreads  the  way,  a  band 
Of  prowling  Scots,  moss-troopers  from  the  wild, 
Rushed  from  a  coyert,  captiye  seized  us— 

^ar,  Jesul 

M.  Bound  us  upon  their  horses,  and  amain 
Spurred  for  the  Border.    Long  our  dangerous  course 
0*er  hills  and  moors,  by  lonely  robber  paths. 
We  held  in  darkness,  guided  by  the  stars 
And  fitful  lustre  of  the  northern  light. 
At  last,  (the  moon  now  broad  aboye  the  fells,) 
Crossing  a  glen,  they  halted  in  a  brook. 
Full  in  the  beam,  to  counsel,  and  to  breathe 
Their  overspent  steeds.    Four  huntsmen,  'midst  the  parte 
Reined  up  beside  us.    Judge  what  trembling  seized  me, 
When  on  their  coats  my  father's  crest  I  saw  I 
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Think— in  that  wild  untrodden  solitade 
To  find  brave  Arthur  by  my  side  I    Speech,  breath 
Forsook  me.    Agnes  skrieked.    Then,  Florence,  then— 
But  my  brain  reeled  ;  his  desperate  charge  I  saw  not 
I  found  myself  upon  the  moonlight  bank 
Sustained  by  Agnes ;  felt  upon  my  cheek 
The  night-breeze  freshened  by  the  gushing  rill 
Which  Arthur  from  his  basnet  sprinkled  o*er  me. 
Ko  hostile  sound  disturbed  us ;  tranquil,  pale, 
And  sweet  all  seemed,  till  on  the  runners  brink. 
Close  at  my  feet,  I  spied  two  grim  marauders 
Mixing  their  life-blood  with  the  bubbling  stream. 
That  night  he  gave  me  to  my  mother^s  arms ; 
And  such  anight  !^«uoh  agonies  of  joy 
I  hope  no  more  to  see. — ^To  this  poor  youth, 
Whose  blood  redeemed  me,  ingrate  shall  I  prove  ? 
Flor,  Forbid  it  gratitude 

The  following  soliloquy  of  the  hero  is  finely  expressive : 

Ar.  Here  let  me  pause,  and  breathe  awhile,  and  wipe 
These  servile  drops  from  off  my  burning  brow. 
Amidst  these  venerable  trees,  the  air 
Seems  hallowed  by  the  breath  of  other  times. — 
Companions  of  my  Fathers !  ye  have  marked 
Their  generations  pass.    Your  giant  arms 
Shadowed  their  youth,  and  proudly  canopied 
Their  silver  hairs,  when,  ripe  in  years  and  glory, 
These  walks  they  trod  to  meditate  on  Heaven. 
What  warlike  pageants  have  ye  seen !  what  trains 
Of  captives,  and  what  heaps  of  spoil !  what  pomp, 
When  the  victorious  Chief,  war's  tempest  o'er, 
In  Warkworth's  bowers  unbound  his  panoply ! 
What  floods  of  splendor,  bursts  of  jocund  din. 
Startled  the  slumbering  tenants  of  these  shades, 
When  night  awoke  the  tumult  of  the  feast, 
The  song  of  damsels,  and  the  sweet- toned  lyre! 
Then,  princely  Percy  reigned  amidst  his  halls. 
Champion,  and  Judge,  and  Father  of  the  North. 
O,  days  of  ancient  grandeur!  are  ye  gone?* 
For  ever  gone  ?    Do  these  same  scenes  behold 
His  offspring  here  the  hireling  of  a  foe  ? 
0,  that  I  knew  my  fate !  that  I  could  read 
The  destiny  which  Heaven  has  marked  for  me ! 

As  the  time  for  action  draws  near,  he  titters  himself  in  a  like 
retrospective  but  more  personal  strain : 
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Ptr»  T  is  time  they  came.^-That  broad  and  crimson  cloud 
Which,  Just  now,  seemed  a  fretted  yault  of  fire,  * 

Wave  after  wave,  grows  pale  and  gray :— the  rooks 
Are  hush  :^the  amber  tint  of  twflight  fades. — 
How  oft  have  I,  when  fortune  seemed  afar, 
Gazed,  musing,  on  that  lingering  streak  of  day, 
And  wondered  if,  in  all  the  shining  realms 
Fancied  beyond  thoee  hills,  a  bosom  dwelt 
So  desolate  as  mine !    Or  eyed  yon  star 
Kindle  her  cresset  in  the  glowing  West, 
And  wished  her  placid  bowers  had  been  my  birthplace  I 
Now,  my  .exulting  heart  would  scarce  exchange 

Her  hopes  for  Paradise. Michael  to  aid  I 

Bid^st  thou  a  hippogriff? 

Both  the  character  of  Percy,  and  that  of  Elinor,  are  revealed 
with  force  and  beauty,  in  the  scene  wherein  the  lover  first  de- 
clares both  his  passion  and  his  birth : 

Elinor, 

0,  holy  Virgin,  call  thy  child. 

Her  spirit  longs  to  be  with  thee ; 
For  threatening  lower  those  skies  so  mild. 
Whose  faithless  day-star  dawned  for  me. 

From  tears  released  to  speedy  rest, 

From  youthAil  dreams  which  aU  beguiled, 

To  quiet  slumber  on  thy  breast, 
0,  holy  Virgin,  call  thy  child. 

Joy  from  my  darkling  soul  is  fled, 

And  haggard  phantoms  haunt  me  wild  ; 
Despair  assails,  and  Hope  is  dead  : 

0,  holy  Virgin,  call  thy  child. 

{At  the  iound  of  her  harp  ee€ues^  the  picture  alidea^  discovering 
Pebct,  wrapped  in  a  eloak^  with  a  lamp.    She  etarte.) 
Grace  keep  us  1 

Per,  Fear  not,  lady  ;  angel  guardians 
Surround  by  night  the  bower  of  Innocence. 

{Springe  dovm,) 
ML  What  apparition?— 
Per,  {throwing  off  hie  eloak,)  Pardon,  gentle  lady  I 

Bold  as  may  seem 

JSl,  Ha  !  do  I  wake  ?— What  dost  thou  here,  audacious  ? 
At  midnight  1— Hence,  rash  youth  I  with  speed,  begone! 
Hence !  or  I  wake  the  house.    How  darest  thou,  slaye, 
,  Steal  on  the  secrets  of  my  worship  P— Fly ! 

Thy  very  life  may  answer  such  an  outrage. 
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Pw.  Sweet  lady,  hear  me. 

El,  Quit  this  place. 

Per,  One  word— 

El,  HeaTena !  ia  tlie  KerlQe'a  daughter  so  abased 
That  grooma  dtapute  her  chamber?— Hoi 

Per.lftij  then— 
But,  by  m J  soul's  eternal  hope,  I  swear 
In  gratitude,  in  honor,  but  to  say 
Farewllj  I  came. 

El,  How  ? 

Per.  No  matter :— when  we  meet  again,— abore, 
Thou  *lt  better  know  me.    God  be  with  you,  lady. 

{Takei  hit  lamp^  ^^O 

El.  Nay,  now,  I  know  not  what  thoa  meanest 

Per,  Sweet  saint, 
I  would  have  told  thee. 

El.  Goest  thou  from  our  serricet 

Per,  Thus  to  interpret ! — Sooner  would  I  dare 
Insult  a  glowing  Cherub,  perish  in  his  ^ance. 
Than  sully,  but  in  thought,  thy  purity. 

El,  If  I.  haye  done  injustice 

Per.  Speak ;  I  pause. 

El,  What  canst  thou  have  to  say  ? 

Per.  Thanks,  thanks  unnumbered. 
Blessings  unspeakable  for  all  thy  fayors. 
Shrined  here,— while  life  beatSy-^worshipped,  they  will  dwell. 
Although  thy  beauty  I  behold  no  more. 

El,  No  more  I 

Per,  My  heart  is  full, — ^yet  scarce— 
Thou  know*st,  when  I  became  an  inmate  here, 
I  called  myself  an  orphan;  desolate ; 
In  the  wide  earth  alone.    So  far,  thou  heard*6t 
A  mournful  truth ;  yet  I  deceiyed  you. 

El,  Hal 
Deceiyed  us,  Arthur  ? 

Per,  Arthur  *s  not  my  name : 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem. 

El,  Shield  us  I    Who  art  thou? 

Per.  Though  in  your  halls  a  yaasal,  Arthur  boasts 
Blood  older  than  these  towers,  or  any  oak 
Leafless  with  age  on  yonder  hoary  hills. 
Thou  seest  me  fSUIen  ;  but  my  Fathers  stood 
Their  country's  bulwark.    Kings  haye  quaked  to  hear 
The  rumors  of  their  march :  their  rushing  host 
This  sea^-throned  Isle  has  to  her  centre  shook. 

El,  What  next,  I  prithee? 

Per.  Alas  I 
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What  shall  I  say  then?  What  will  roach  my  truth  ? 

Dnrat  I  my  name  reveal  — — 

JSl,  0,Sir,  forbear: 
A  name  bo  potent  might  unseat  our  towers. 

Per.  Hast  thou,  before,  found  cause  my  faith  to  question? 
Ever,  before  this  night? — ^In  justice— 
M.  No. 

Per,  BelieTest  thou,  in  this  solemn  parting  hour, 
Lips  that  dare  imprecate  Heayen's  wrath  on  fiidsehood, 
Ayenging  thunders,  hell  and  penal  judgment, 
My  lips,— can  frame  a  lie  ?    Belieyest  thou  this  ? 

JBl,  I  would  not— cannot  think  it;  but  this  tale 

Per.  A  moment,  lady,  counsel  with  your  heart — 
Have  you  not  something  seen,  or  iSftncied,  in  me. 
That  seemed  ill  coupled  with  this  outward  baseness  ? 
Arguing  a  mind  above  the  hireling's  pitch, 
A  nobler  nature,--as  in  some  mewed  eagle 
That  creeps,  degraded,  round  a  peasant's  croft, 
Froying  the  native  of  the  princely  eyry  ? 
JSl.  Suppose  I  have. 
Per.  Recall  the  lime 
When  first  thou  saw'st  my  face ; — the  tale  I  told. 
Glance  back  to  many  a  triyial  circumstance 
That  still  belied  me ;  startled  thee,  so  oft, 
And  made  thee  gaze  with  wildered  eyes.    0,  ^hink, 
Think  of  that  night  when  righteous  Providence 
Bescued  your  honor: — ^when  the  moon  beheld 
Tour  deathlike  face,  and  loose  locks  on  my  breast  ;<— 
When  my  roused  spirit  spoke, — all  else  forgot, — 
High  as  her  bent,  and  tender  as  the  hourl 
Thou  own'st,  feel'st  truth  in  this.    Mark  I  do  I,  now. 
Fashion  my  speech  in  phrase  of  servitude  ? 
Would  the  carle's  tuneless  tongue  prove  false  the  boast 
That  courts  have  been  my  home ;  my  walk  with  princes ; 
My  toil  the  Antique  Sages'  lore ;  my  sport, 
Penning  the  roundelay  for  ladies'  lyres, 
Who  paid  me  with  the  radiance  of  their  eyes  ? 
£1,  FvBj  leave  me^ 

Per.  One  brief  moment  ere  we  part — 
I  go— I  go— where  Destiny  conducts  me  : — 
To  be  myself ;— or  cast  disguise,  and  life. 
Together,  off.    In  rank  thine  equal,  peer 
To  England's  proudest,  powerful  as  thy  sire, 
Ahd  crowned  with  old  hereditary  laurels, 
Arthur  returns,  or  never  more.    Ah  I  say. 
If  Fate  should  smile, — ^wUt  thou  smile  too  ?— canst  thou, 
0,  canst  thou  bid  me  rise— to  life,  to  love. 
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To  paradise  with  thee? 

Bl.  My  heart, — ^I  mean, — 
Tm  giddy :  all  my  senses  seem  bewildered. 

Per,  Ah !  may  I  construe  silence  ? — Tongues 
More  nsed  to  ecstasy  might  talk  of  mine  I 

El.  Bat  whither  goest  thou ?— on  what  quest? 

Per.  I  cannot  answer  thee. 

M.  But  IS  there  danger? 

Per.  Question  me  not,  for  chains  are  on  my  tongue. 

El,  0 !  choose  some  more  propitious  season. 

Per.  No ; 
One  mystic  hour  the  characters  of  &te 
Marie  for  the  enterprise,  that  must  not  pass  me. 

El.  What  dreadM  meaning  lurks  beneath  your  words  ! 
I  fear— I  fear  — 

Per.  For  Arthur  ? 

El.  Methinks  I  dream  ;  so  strange,  so  wOdering  seems 
This  tale.    When  ends  the  mystery  ?  saidst  thou  when  ? 

Per.  My  fortunes  touch  upon  a  speedy  issue. 
Nor  had  thy  sympathy  been  yainly  waked. 
Could  I  hare  torn  my  trembling  heart  away, 
That  clung  and  would  not  leave  thee, — leaye'thee  here, 
Unconscious  of  my  Iotc, — a  riTal*s  prise, — 
Never  to  be  remembered  more  ;  or  deemed 
Senseless  of  Tirtues  dearer  to  my  soul 
Than  breath  can  utter.    Falling,  I  could  now 
Greet  death  with  smiles :  the  rapturous  thought  thou  knowest 
My  heart's  dear  hope,  and  wilt  remember  me. 
Brightens  the  dark  hour  like  a  glimpse  of  Eden.— 
Farewell ! — the  matin  star  grows  dim.— 0,  heed  1 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  of  ecstasy, 
A  moment  comes,  is  now  upon  the  wing. 
When,  unexpected,  I  may  rise  to  chum- 
To  sue  Ah  I  then  shrink  not  to  confess  me ! — 

(Preeeet  her  hmnd  haetily  to  Am  lipe  ;  aeeende.    The  fieture  doete 
after  him.) 

El.  {in  a  wild  tone.) 
He  *8  gone  I — to  bleed  I  to  perish  I — ^Woe  is  me  t 
What  wiU  become  of  me — 

(Enter  Florbncb  ,/rom  her  hedthamber^  in  her  night  mamtUf  and  daepe 
Elisor  in  her  arme,) 

Plor.  Nay,  start  not,  love ; 
Waked  by  your  voices,  breathless  I  overheard 
Tour  wondrous  interview.    Sure  he  is  noble. 
And  merits  worth  like  thine. 

EL  (hiding  her  face  inWLOKaati^B  botam.) 
But  he  is  gone  I — 
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0  Florence,  Florence  I — gone  for  ever, — 0 ! 
That  he  should  perish^^ust  upon  the  verge 
Of  all  his  hopes! 

JFfor,  Not  so  ;-*-he  spake  not  so  despairing.    Hope, 
Methought,  gave  lively  courage  to  his  accents. 

M,  0,  dost  thou  ihtnk--</6E^op«  abruptly,) 

Flor,  Indeed  I  do,-^I  *m  sure 
His  voice,  his  face,  his  mien,  his  modesty, 
His  valor,  every  graceful  word  and  act 
Proclaim  him  noble. 

£1,  Ah  I  whoever  he  be. 
In  such  an  issue, — ^had  he  asked  it  of  me, — 

1  would  have  strengthened  bim  from  Neville^s  power. 
Now,  friendless,  he  is  gone,  and  never  more 

Shall  I  behold  him.  ' 

Jf%<yr,  Dear  Elinor,  you  will, — 
But  hark  I — ^hark !  as  I  live,  the  morning  cock  I 
Come  in  ;— come,— on  our  pillows  we  will  talk  it. 

M.  first  let  me  pray. 

Flor.  Not  now ; — ^to-morrow. 

JSL  Oh! 
I  hear  sweet  sounds. 

Flcr,  Nay,  nay, — ^repose  is  needful." 

We  can  imagine  few  situations  more  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic than  the  close  of  this  beautiful  and  spirited  drama ;  a 
^^  Masque  "  ingeniously  made  the  occasion  of  an  appeal  at 
once  to  arms  and  kingly  honor,  for  the  recovery  of  lost  rights 
on  the  part  of  the  one,  youthful,  gifted  and  brave  survivor  of 
an  unfortunate  house  ;  the  surprise,  the  dignity,  the  accumu- 
lated interest  and  thrilling  exigency  of  the  moment,  the  pause, 
the  alarum,  the  eloquent  adjuration,  the  magnanimous  submis- 
sion, and  the  triumph  of  love  and  valor,  are  rendered  with 
chivalric  sympathy  and  poetic  vigor.  But  the  space  at  our 
command  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  our  readers  the  clo- 
sing scene,  in  the  Fifth  Act. 

How  pleasingly  the  fame  of  Hillhouse  is  heightened  by  local 
associations  will  appear  from  the  following  allusion  in  a  poem 
delivered  before  the  Linonian  Society  of  Tale  College,  by  N. 
P.  Willis.  After  a  description  of  the  elms  at  sunset,  we  have 
these  lines : 

HushM  were  the  trees  the  while ;  and  roiceless  lay 

The  wakeful  sinrits  in  the  leayes,  till  lo ! 

A  pale  youth  mingling  in  the  throng  !  with  Ught 
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And  airy  step,  and  metn  of  such  a  gnoe 

As  breathes  through  marble  from  the  sculptor's  dream ; 

He  passed,  and  after  him  the  stranger's  eye 

Turned  with  inquuing  wonder.    Dumb  no  more 

Were  the  in  risible  dwellers  In  the  trees ;  * 

For  as  he  went  the  feathery  branches  seemed 

To  "syllable  his  name;"  and  to  the  ears  of  them 

Who  met  him,  whispering  music  flew, 

Stealing  their  hearts  away  to  link  with  his. 

Halleck  thns  gracefully  recognized  his  merits  : 

**  Hillhouse,  whose  music,  like  his  themes, 
Lifts  earth  to  heayen, — whose  poet-dreams 
Are  pure  and  holy  as  the  hymn 
Echoed  from  harps  of  seraphim 
By  bards  that  drank  at  Zion's  fountain, 

When  glory,  peace  and  hope  were  hers 
And  beautiful  upon  her  mountains 

The  feet  of  angel-messengers.** 

And  Bryant  critically  hailed  his  advent  as  an  era  in  our  lit- 
erature ; 

**  We  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  respectable  a  production  in  this  department  of 
literature,  from  the  pen  of  a  natiye  writer  ;  indeed,  we  are  pleased  to  light  upon 
any  modem  tragedy  in  the  English  language  so  well  worthy  of  notice.** 

A  British  critic  of  authority  treated  both  his  performance 
and  promise  in  this  same  vein  of  discriminating  commenda- 
tion.   He  says : 

**  In  short,  such  is  the  approach  to  excellence,  both  in  the  conception  and  exe- 
cution of  this  little  poem,  that  I  confess  myself  more  than  commonly  gratified  in 
the  opportunity  of  doing  what  lies  in  my  power  towards  making  it  further  known 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  especially  as  the  praise  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled 
may,  in  all  probability,  lead  its  author  to  other  and  more  extended  efforts.** 

Greenwood  and  Ware  added  their  tributes  in  the  leading 
Boston  periodicals;  one  of  the  London  journals,  not  remarka- 
ble for  its  justice  to  transatlantic  literature,  declared  of  "  Per- 
cy's Masque," — 

**  This  is  one  of  those  works  which  the  Americans  do  not  or  cannot  appreciate. 
As  a  drama,  it  is  throughout  admirable,  though  the  excessive  interest  of  the  super- 
natural vein  rather  dims  the  brightness  of  the  inferior  portions  of  the  plot.  .  .  . 
We  trust  he  writes  malgr^  discouragement  and  neglect,  for  the  time  will  come 
when  he  will  be  sought  for.    Xe  6o»  temp»  for  literature  in  America  is  not  &r  oC 
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Some  of  the  veteran  graduates  of  Tale  College  remember, 
witli  the  vivid  tliough  sober  delight  that  attends  the  dreams  of 
youth  in  the  calm  light  of  reminiscence,  a  wooded  hill-side  that 
rises  at  one  extremity  of  New  Haven,  of  which  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  stretches  far 
away  a  wide  range  of  meadows,  orchards  and  farm-houses, 
with  here  and  there  a  thick  grove  or  distant  water  course. 
The  thick  trees  which  then  crowned  this  eminence  and  skirted 
its  broad  declivity  were  chiefly  oaks,  whose  polished  leaves 
gave  back  the  earliest  and  latest  sunbeams,  and  whose  breezy 
shade  at  midsummer,  and  quiet  seclusion,  made  the  spot  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  students ;  thither  would  they  roam,  book 
in  hand,  and,  lying  on  the  cool  grass,  con  their  task,  read  some 
enchanting  romance  or  poem,  or  it  maybe  indulge  in 'day- 
dreams. Those  who  have  not  revisited  their  alma-mater  for 
half  a  century,  would  scarcely  recognize  this  haunt  of  studious 
or  idle  boyhood.  Where  they  watched  the  slow  flight  of  the 
crow  or  the  nimble  leaps  of  the  squirrel,  a  spacious  avenue  is 
bordered  with  handsome  dwellings,  approached  through  gar- 
den-walks, and  occupied  by  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
college  and  gentlemen  of  the  city ;  a  more  pleasing  suburban 
domain  is  seldom  found ;  only  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the 
original  scene  easily  recalled  ;  there,  some  acres  have  been  left 
undisturbed  and  many  of  the  old  oaks,  cleared  of  adjacent  un- 
dergrowth, have  attained  venerable  dimensions;  between  these 
clumps  the  emerald  sward  extends,  giving  the  whole  an 
English  manorial  character.  Indeed,  if  a  rough  stone  cottage 
or  massive  castle  rose  in  the  midst,  the  traveler  would  be  re- 
minded of  Derbyshire.  Instead  thereof,  is  a  large  square  edifice, 
with  no  special  architectural  pretentions,  but  commodious, 
simple  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natural  arrangement 
of  the  grounds.  This  is  the  paternal  inheritance  of  Hillhouse ; 
he  called  his  beautiful  home  "Sachem's  Wood;" not  an  aborigi- 
nal title,  but  given  in  honor  of  his  father,  who,  from  his  long 
services  and  eminent  reputation  in  the  state,  was  familiarly 
called  "  The  old  Sachem,"  or  oracle  of  his  party ;  here  were 
passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life  cheered  by  filial  care ;  and 
hither  came  our  poet  to  enjoy  domestic  retirement,  exercise 
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enlightened  hospitality,  and  ^^  behold  the  Bweet  countenance 
of  truth  in  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 

The  following  account  of  the  visit  of  a  recent  traveler  will 
enable  us  to  appreciate  what  this  shrine  of  love  and  lore  must  have 
been  ere  its  master-spirit  departed.  Along  the  avenue  glowed 
the  flowers  of  June ;  the  tall  and  beaded  grass  seemed  to  invite 
the  mower ;  the  sturdy  oaks  were  alive  with  birds  and  breeze; 
evergreens,  clover  blossoms  around,  the  fair  landscape  below, 
the  freshness  and  tranquillity,  were  all  a  poetic  mind  demands 
for  its  environment  and  outlook.  Within,  were  many  tokens 
of  its  gifted  proprietor ;  on  the  drawing-room  walls  the  por- 
trait of  his  father  by  Vanderlyn,  a  compact  and  vigorons  head 
of  that  dignified  and  keen  mould  which  characterizes  our 
earliest  race  of  statesmen ;  the  benign  lineaments  of  Washing- 
ton in  one  of  those  pleasing  crayon  profiles  of  Sharpless,  and 
two  likenesses  of  the  poet  himself — one  by  Gambadella  and 
the  other  by  Jocelyn — ^from  which,  through  the  kindly  inter- 
pretation of  one  who  knew  and  loved  him,  we  derived  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  his  look  and  features ;  the  whole  air  bespeaks 
refinement;  the  brow  delicately  but  finely  rounded,  the  mouth 
expressive  of  sensibility;  altogether  a  face  which  at  once  excites 
interest,  because  of  the  insight  and  the  gentleness,  the  serenity 
and  mental  force  combined  in  its  expression.  An  observant  and 
sympathetic  eye  can  trace  therein  fastidiousness  and  scholarly 
adSinities  like  Gray,  the  bookish  abstraction  of  Southey,  the  re- 
served depth  of  sensibility  and  reflection  of  Cowper ;  in  a  word, 
the  elevated  tone  and  precise  ideal,  the  chase  sentiment  and 
cultured  fancy  and  discipline  which  distinguish  such  poets  as 
Akenside  and  Landor  from  the  more  spontaneous  and  impas- 
sioned children  of  nature  represented  by  Bums  and  Byron. 

Hillhouse,  in  a  series  of  familiar  and  often  felicitous  rhymes, 
anticipated  this  reference  to  the  scenes  amid  which  he  lived 
and  died,  and.  the  memorable  character  of  his  father.  The 
original  name  of  his  picturesque  domain  was  "  High  wood," 
suggested  by  its  aspect,  and,  as  he  declares, 

made  dear 
^  Bj  lips  we  never  more  can  hear. 

This  name,  with  equal  propriety  had  been  given  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  to  the  site  of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  James  King^s 
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residence,  at  Weehawken,  on  the  Hudson,  a  circnmstance  hu- 
morously noted  by  our  poet,  when  he  thus  pleasantly  wove  a 
beautiful  description  of  the  home  he  so  loved  and  honored,  un- 
der its  new  appellation  of  "  Sachem's  Wood."  In  this,  the 
only  specimen  of  colloquial  familiar  verse  he  saw  fit  to  pre- 
serve, the  landscape  around,  its  associations  historical  and  per- 
sonal, its  natural  beauties,  and  the  revered  parent  with  whose 
memory  it  was  so  affectionately  blended — ^are  all  brought  to 
the  reader's  cognizance  with  graphic  skill  and  tender  feeling: 
so  that  we  cannot  but  respond  to  the  partial  eulogy — 

Seldom,  a  real  scene  you  see 

So  foil  of  sweet  variety ; 

The  gentle  objects  near  at  hand. 

The  distant,  flowing,  bold  and  grand. 

Ftc  seen  the  world  from  side  to  side, 

Walked  in  the  ways  of  homan  pride, 

Mused  in  the  palaces  of  kings, 

And  known  what  wealth  to  grandeur  brings ; 

The  spot  to  me  of  all  the  earth. 

Is  this,  the  dear  one  of  my  birth. 

Strangers  at  first  might  deem  the  bearing  of  Hillhouse 
somewhat  too  precise ;  but  they  had  only  to  approach  him  in 
amity  to  find  a  cordial  geeeting,  and  with  intellectual  sympa- 
thy, to  elicit  delightful  conversation.  A'  certain  reserve  was 
one  of  the  sources  of  his  vigor  as  a  writer,  and  his  harmonious 
culture  as  a  scholar;  but,  with  the  energy  of  the  one  mingled 
genuine  ideality  and  earnest  feeling,  and  with  the  elegance  of 
the  other  a  true  spirit  of  humanity.  Compared  with  the  aver- 
age of  our  educated  men,  he  was  singularly  refined ;  and  his 
manners  were  subdued,  and  his  talk  sententious ;  ''  he  looked 
on  material  intei'ests,"  (said  one  who  knew  him,)  '^  with  a  smile, 
and  his  aspect  gave  one  the  idea  of  literary  taste  and  aspira- 
tion ;"  among  his  friends  he  was  familiarly  spoken  of  as  "  Ha- 
dad."  He  bore  in  his  person,  manners  and  intercoursq,  the  ev- 
idence of  the  sentiments  he  entertained  of  the  art  he  cultiva- 
ted :  "  The  poet's  imagination  should  be  the  habitation  of  the 
pure,  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  ;  nothing  common  or  un- 
hallowed should  abide  in  that  sanctuary;"  and  again,  '^  there 
is  a  wreath  beyond  the  gift  of  time,  on  which  the  far-reaching 
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eye  Bhonld  ever  fix ;  except  that  garland  mingle  its  immortal, 
amaranthine  fragrance  with  the  poet's  laurels,  withering  and 
worthless  are  all  the  trophies  of  Parnassus." 

Hillhouse  derived  the  finer  qualities  of  his  mind  from  his 
mother.*  Although  in  a  great  measure  self-educated,  like  most 
of  the  superior  American  women  of  her  day,  there  was  a  nat- 
ural elegance  in  her  intellectual  character,  distinctive  and  pre- 
vailing. An  impromptu  poem,  one  of  those  casual  effusions 
with  which  he  beguiled  hours  undevoted  to  more  artistic  mu- 
sings, reveals  at  a  glance,  that  she  moulded  his  sensibilities,  as 
did  Buckminster's  mother  her  gifted  son's,  and  was  remember- 
ed with  that  tender  reverence  which  inspired  Cowper's  most 
feeling  poem.  After  the  loss  of  this  beloved  parent,  Hillhouse 
visited  her  birth-place,  according  to  her  wish ;  and  upon  leav- 
ing the  home  of  her  nativity,  wrote — 

I  haye  fulfilled  her  charge,  dear  scenes  adieu! 
The  tender  charge  to  see  her  noted  spot, 
Hj  tears  haye  flowed  while  husy  Fancy  drew 
The  picture  of  her  childhood's  happy  lot 


Would  I  could  paint  the  ever  varying  grace, 
The  etherlal  glow  and  lustre  of  her  mind, 
Which  owned  not  time,  nor  bore  of  age  a  trace, 
Pure  as  the  sunbeam,  gentle  and  refined. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  account  for  the  marked  superiority 
in  respect  of  high  feeling,  a  pure  standard  and  scholarly  care 
of  Hillhouse,  we  should  ascribe  it  primarily  to  the  union  of 
strength  and  delicacy,  attainment  and  imagination  in  his 
mind ;  then  to  hia  true  appreciation  and  habitual  study  of  the 
best  English  literature,  and  finally,  to  the  early  and  judicious 
discipline,  and  the  subsequent  social  advantages  he  enjoyed. 
There  was  a  chivalrous  element  in  the  man  that  influenced  the 
development  of  the  writer;  hence  his  brave  self-reliance  and 
disdain  of  adaptation  to  the  popular  taste,  or  rather  want  of 
taste ;  hence  his  patient  toil  and  calm  delight,  his  manly  dis- 

*  Hon.  James  Hillhouse  married  a  daughter  of  Melancthon  Woolsey,  of  Doso- 
ris,  L.  I. 
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course,  his  intact  habitude  of  soul,  his  consistent  ideal.  That 
he  clearly  understood  the  conditions  of  immediate  and  tem- 
porary success,  and  aimed  at  a  select  audience,  is  evident  from 
the  preface  to  his  writings,  wherein  he  says,  "The  Tragic 
model  is  less  level  to  common  apprehension  than  narrative  po- 
etry or  prose  fiction,  and  it  finds  less  favor ;  but  it  finds  it  with 
ardent  and  elevated  souls.  A  tissue,  wrought  and  overwrought 
like  Penelope's — ^flowered  over  with  the  roses  of  life,  glittering 
and  massive  with  costly  material  and  patient  toil,  cannot  be  man- 
ufactured in  modem  times  as  a  gainful  article ;  the  daughter 
of  Icarus  cannot  weave  against  the  handmaids  of  Arkwright. 
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Art.  IL-THE  NUMBER  SEVEN. 

Von  Sammer-Purffstally  Ueher  die  Zahl  Steben.  (Wiener 
Jahrbucher  der  Literatur.  1848.  OXXII.  182—225.— 
CXXnT.  1— 54.— CXXIV.  1.— 105). 

It  is  well  known  that  men  of  different  times  and  nations 
have  associated  with  particnlar  numbers  the  idea  of  a  pecnliar 
significance  and  value.  It  is  also  well  known  that,  of  all  num- 
bers, there  is  no  one  which  has  exercised  in  this  way  a  wider 
influence,  no  one  which  has  commanded  in  ahigher  degree  the 
esteem  and  reverence  of  mankind,  than  the  number  Seven. 
The  mystic  preeminence  of  this  sacred  number  is  as  ancient  as  it 
is  venerable.  It  belongs  to  the  simple  wisdom  of  a  primitive  age. 
It  had  its  native  home  in  the  East,  near  the  springs  of  light  and 
of  day.  True,  we  find  it  also  in  later  times,  and  upon  occi- 
dental ground,  pervading  the  mind  and  literature  of  modem 
Europe.  But  we  must  remember  that  an  Oriental  book,  an  Asia- 
tic book,  the  sacred  scripture  of  the  Hebrew,  has  leavened — 
^may  we  not  add,  that  it  has  sevened — ^the  mind  and  literature 
of  modern  Europe.  But  before  this  influence  began,  before  a 
new  religion  coming  into  Europe  from  the  East  brought  with 
it  the  Oriental  feeling  for  the  Seven,  the  case  was  widely  differ- 
ent Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  but  little  prom- 
inence upon  the  whole  is  given  to  this  number.  Let  us  look  at 
the  first  great  monuments  of  western  literature,  the  poems  of 
Homer.  Here  we  find  a  number  of  sevens.  Seven  talents  are 
more  than  once  bestowed  as  a  present  Seven  tripods,  seven 
women  and  seven  towns  are  among  the  gifts  by  which  Aga- 
memnon seeks  to  propitiate  the  enraged  Achilles.  Then  there 
are  seven  ships  of  Philoctetes,  seven  brothers  of  Andromache, 
seven  sons  of  Polyctor,  seven  gates  of  the  Boeotian  Thebes, 
seven  layers  of  ox-hide  in  the  impenetrable  shield  of  Ajax, 
seven  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  sun-god  Helius,  seven 
roods  of  ground  covered  by  the  fallen  war-god  Ares.    Seven 
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years  the  mui*derer  Aegisthns  reigns  upon  the  throne  of 
Agamemnon ;  seven  years  Ulysses  is  kept  a  prisoner  by  the 
fondness  of  the  nymph  Calypso ;  seven  years  in  his  romancing 
story  to  Eumaens  he  professes  to  have  spent  in  Egypt.  In  four 
instances  in  the  Odyssey,  some  action  is  described  as  continu- 
ing for  six  days  and  terminating  on  the  seventh  in  some  critical 
event ; — a  cm'ions  circumstance,  in  which  we  might  almost  be 
tempted  to  trace  either  a  dawning  or  a  vanishing  of  the  week. 
This  is  the  list  of  Homeric  sevens,  nearly  complete ;  it  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  long  ;  but  there  are  quite  as  many  tens  in  Ho- 
mer, and  of  twehee  almost  twice  as  many.  In  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy,— and  it  is  the  mythology  of  a  nation  that  most  faithful- 
ly reflects  its  early  thinking  and  feeling, — ^the  Seven  is  quite 
rare,  and  is  nearly  confined  to  the  worship  of  Apollo;  the 
Twelve  again  is  greatly  more  important  as  a  mythological  num- 
ber. From  Greek  philosophy,  however,  the  Seven  has  received 
a  more  respectful  attention.  The  Pythagoreans,  who  in  general 
laid  much  stress  upon  the  mystic  properties  of  number,  had  a 
special  regard  for  the  Seven.  Thus  Philolaus,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Socrates,  and  the  first  to  set  forth,  in  writing,  an  extend- 
ed exposition  of  Pythagorean  doctrine,  says  concerning  God, 
the  author  and  governor  of  all  things,  that  ^'  he  is  without  vari- 
ation, ever  like  himself  and  like  no  other,  even  as  the  number 
seven."  But  it  will  be  recollected  that  Pythagoras,  according 
to  the  general  tradition,  had  traveled  in  the  East,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  drawn  from  thence,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  elements  of  his  system.  All  have  heard  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
or  Wise  Men  of  Greece ;  men  who,  about  six  centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  were  highly  distinguished  among  their  contempora- 
ries for  wisdom  and  experience  ;  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
were  the  Milesian  Thales  and  the  Athenian  Solon.  It  may  have 
been  a  philosopher  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  selecting  out 
just  seven  such  men  to  form  the  group.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  phil- 
osopher,— Plato,  himself  also  a  traveler  in  the  East, — who  first 
gives  us  the  seven  names,  selected  out  and  grouped  together. 
But  the  Seven  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  very 
strong  hold  of  the  Greek  mind,  or  to  have  possessed  inviolable 
sanctity;  for  Dicaearchus  substitutes  ten  sages  for  the  seven, 
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and  Hermippus  enaraeratee  seventeen.  Again,  the  idea  of 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  which  we  find  among  the  Greeks, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  East,  with  the  Egyptian 
Greeks  of  Alexandria.  One  of  the  seven  wonders  belongs  to 
Alexandria  itself,  the  light-honse  in  its  bay.  A  second  is  also 
Egyptian,  the  pyramids.  Of  the  remaining  five,  only  one  is 
European,  the  statue  of  Zens  at  Olympia ;  while  four  are  Asi- 
atic,— the  Ephesian  temple  of  Diana,  the  Mausoleum  of  Artem- 
isia, the  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  and  the  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon. The  conquests  of  the  Macedonians,  and  after  them  the 
Romans  in  the  East,  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and,  fol- 
lowing that,  the  still  wider  dififiision  of  Christianity,  all  had  the 
effect  of  acquainting  the  European  mind  more  and  more  with 
Oriental  ideas.  And  hence  it  comes,  that  in  the  centuries  after 
Christ,  we  find  a  large  number  even  of  heathen  writers,  who 
render  homage  to  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  the  Seven.  We 
will  not  dwell  upon  them  here  ;  but  will  rather  turn  to  lands 
where  a  veneration  for  the  Seven  appears  unborrowed  and  orig- 
inal. We  will  look  first  to  the  far  East,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges,  to  the  votaries  of  the  Brahman  re- 
ligion. 

According  to  the  conception  of  the  Indians,  Mount  Mern,  die 
sacred  mountain  of  the  gods,  is  surrounded  by  the  seven  rocks 
called  Cakravatta,  rising  in  the  mystic  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Indra,  the  great  lord  of  the  sky,  governs  by  seven  vice- 
kings  the  seven  regions  of  the  heaven.  Agni,  the  god  of  fire, 
is  thus  addressed  in  one  of  the  sacred  books :  "  Seven  are  thy 
fuels,  seven  thy  tongues,  seven  thy  holy  sages,  seven  thy  favor- 
ite haunts,  in  seven  ways  thy  worshippers  adore  thee,  seven  are 
thy  sources ;  be  graciously  content  with  thy  clarified  butter  I" 
The  sun  has  his  seven  rays,  which  are  themselves  described  as 
suns,  and  pour  down  their  sevenfold  heat  on  the  torrid  land  of 
the  Hindoo.  The  earth  itself  has  its  seven  Dips  (which  have 
no  reference  to  the  dipping  needle),  seven  islands  encom- 
passed by  as  many  seas, — the  seas  of  milk,  sugar,  honey,  salt, 
salt  water,  sour  water,  and  butter.  Over  it  blow  the  winds, 
Maruts,  seven  times  seven  in  number.  The  earth  is  renewed 
every  seven  thousand  years,  or,  as  others  hold,  every  seven 
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timee  seven  thousand.  There  are  seven  Apsaras,  or  nymphs 
of  Paradise ;  seven  Saktis,  or  incarnated  attributes  of  the  di- 
vinity ;  seven  Kishis,  or  holy  sages ;  seven  Munis,  or  holy  her- 
mits. These  last  are  not  unknown  to  Christendom :  at  least 
the  name  of  holy  recluses  might  be  given  with  propriety  to 
onr  old  friends,  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus.  AH  have 
heard  the  story :  how,  in  the  great  persecution  under  Deoius, 
seven  Christian  youths  fled  for  refuge  to  a  mountain  near  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  and  tliere  hid  themselves  in  a  cave.  They 
slept  during  the  night  without  disturbance,  and  woke,  as  they 
supposed,  on  the  following  morning.  Venturing  out,  after 
some  time,  to  obtain  provisions,  they  attracted  notice  by  their 
imcouth  garb  and  appearance.  Having  purchased  what  they 
wanted,  they  offered  in  payment  some  strange-looking,  antique 
coins.  Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  they  were  brought  before  a 
magistrate.  They  then  told  their  story,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  supposed  night's  sleep  had  lasted  well  nigh  two  centu- 
ries. The  bishop  Martin  was  called  in,  and  even  the  emperor 
Theodosius  11,  brought  by  express  from  Constantinople;  in 
whose  presence  they  repeated  their  narrative,  and  then,  praising 
6od,with  the  halo  of  sanctity  visibly  encircling  them,  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  reader  is  not  required  to  believe  the  story ;  Baronius, 
the  famous  church-historian*  though  he  swallows  a  wagon-load 
of  marvels,  is  squeamish  as  to  this  one.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  as 
much  a  Mohammedan  as  a  Christian  tradition  ;  the  Koran  is  all 
but  the  earliest  authority  we  can  quote  for  it.  Even  at  this  day 
the  Ottoman  navy  is  under  the  especial  guardianship  of  the 
Holy  Seven  Sleepers ;  and  in  sleepiness,  if  not  in  holiness,  does 
credit  to  its  sainted  patrons.  But  again,  the  Brahman  system 
has  its  seven  paradises,  and  seven  hells;  these  re-appear  in  the 
religion  of  the  Moslim,  who,  however,  adds  another  paradise, 
on  the  ground  that  God's  mercy  exceeds  his  vengeance.  Nor 
are  they  unknown  to  Christendom.  The  celebrated  Pico  della 
Mirandola  left  among  his  manuscript  remains  a  treatise  on  the 
seven  heavens  and  the  seven  earths,  and  another  on  the  seven 
places  of  hell.  In  a  German  poem  of  the  middle  ages  (Wolken- 
stain),  we  find  the  couplet, — 
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Das  ist  die  Hell  mit  irem  Slund, 

Darin  woi  Biben  Kammer  greuUch  s&nd  erzund. 

That  is  hell  witli  ita  pit  of  woe, 

Where  in  fearful  flame  seven  chambers  glow. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  ennmeration  of  Indian  sevens. 
But  the  specimens  already  given  will  suffice;  especially  as  we 
are  not  iti  condition  to  determine  how  far  they  belong  to  the 
earlier  forms  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  or  what  proportion  they 
bear  to  other  mythological  numbers  in  the  same  system.  Let 
us  now  turn  westward  to  Central  Asia,  to  the  countries  which 
formed  the  heart  and  strength  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire. 
Here  in  ancient  times  the  prevailing  religion  was  that  of  Zo- 
roaster, which  owns  the  Zend  Avesta  for  its  Bible,  and  is  pro- 
fessed at  the  present  day  only  by  the  scanty  remnants  of  the 
Parsees.  The  two  great  divinities  of  this  religion  are  Ormuzd 
(Ahura-mazda),  the  divinity  of  light  and  good,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  Ahriroan  (Angra-mainyns),  the  divin- 
ity of  darkness  and  evil.  Ormuzd  is  surrounded  by  his  attend- 
ant spirits,  the  seven  Amshaspands,  who  may  be  compared 
with  the  seven  throne-angels,  that,  according  to  the  book  of 
Tobit,  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One.  Ahri- 
man  in  like  manner  has  his  court,  composed  of  seven  arch-devs 
or  demons,  whom,  as  regards  the  number,  we  might  compare 
with  the  seven  that  haunted  Mary  of  Magdala,  or  with  the 
seven  more  wicked  than  himself,  whom  the  evil  spirit,  after 
his  restless  wandering  through  the  desert,  took  back  with  him 
to  his  former  habitation,  which  he  found  ready,  swept  and  gar- 
nished, and  the  last  end  of  that  man  was  worse  than  the  first 

The  modern  literature  of  Persia  abounds  in  sevens.  Native 
dictionaries  ennmerate  above  a  hundred  septenaries,  groups  of 
objects  designated  as  the  seven  so-and-so.  We  will  not  under- 
take to  name  them.  We  could  not  say,  what  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  know  about  tliem,  how  far  they  have  sprung  out 
of  the  spontaneous  feeling  and  invention  of  the  Peman ;  or  how 
far  they  are  due  to  the  Arabian  influence,  itself  saturated  with 
sevens,  which  entered  Persia  with  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  ground  which  has  for  us  the  double  in- 
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tereet  of  more  familiar  acquaintance  and  more  sacred  associa- 
tions. The  preeminent  importance  of  the  number  seven 
throughout  the  Bible,  is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  freqnency 
of  its  occurrence.  It  is  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testafcaents 
not  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  times.  This  count 
includes  the  ordinal  eeventh^  as  well  as  the  compound  eevenr 
fold  /  but  doesno^  include  the  higher  numbers  which  contain 
a  seven,  such  as  seventeen,  twenty-seven,  seventy,  seven  hun- 
dred, and  the  like.  If,  now,  we  count  the  sixes  in  the  same 
way,  we  find  them  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  The 
eights  counted  in  the  same  way  are  fifty-eight.  The  sixes  and 
the  eights  taken  togetlier  amount  only  to  one  hundred  and 
Beventy-six,  or  less  than  one-half  of  4Jie  sevens. 

The  preeminence  of  the  Seven  is  a  fact  which  meets  us  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Bible,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  in  what 
should  be  the  first  chapter.  It  is  well  known  that  an  unfortu- 
nate blunder  in  the  division  has  deprived  the  opening  chapter 
of  three  verses  which  justly  belong  to  it  The  real  break  is  af- 
ter the  third  verse  of  chapter  11 :  for  the  fourth  verse,  so  far 
from  being  connected  with  those  before  it,  is  the  commencement 
of  a  distinct  narrative,  composed  probably  at  a  different  time, 
and  indeed,  according  to  die  opinion  of  many  good  Biblical 
scholars,  composed  by  a  different  writer.  Now  the  first  account 
of  the  creation,  as  we  find  it  in  the  opening  chapter  with  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  second,  represents  to  us  a  sevenfold  process, 
which  occupies  the  first  week  of  world-history,  and  is  made  up 
of  six  successive  acts  of  creation  distributed  through  six  sue-' 
cessive  days,  and  terminated  like  the  Hebrew  week  by  a  day 
of  rest.  It  is  indeed  conceivable,  that  in  this  account  the  seven- 
fold arrangement  may  belong  rather  to  the  form  and  drapery 
of  the  narrative  than  to  its  veritable  substance :  and  in  fact  we 
find  no  hint  of  it  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  verses 
of  the  second  chapter,  which  also  contain  a  separate  account  of 
the  creation.  Even  thus  it  would  remain  true,  that  a  sevenfold 
arrangement  was  adopted  for  the  more  elaborate  narrative  which 
was  to  embody  the  great  truth  of  an  original  divine  creation ; 
and  this  circumstance  alone  would  be  highly  significant ;  it 
would  demonstrate.the  preponderant  value  given  by  the  He- 
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brew  mind  to  the  week  and  to  its  number  the  Seven.  Or,  agfun, 
we  may  suppose  with  others  that  an  actual  week  was  spent  in 
this  way  ;  that,  after  an  immeasurable  past  of  geological  muta- 
tions, of  trilobites,  ichthyosauri,  and  batrachians,  when  a  new 
and  nobler  resident  was  to  be  introduced  upon  our  planet,  then 
its  existing  arrangements  were  thrown  into  temporary  confu- 
sion, and  a  week  was  passed  in  fitting  and  furnishing  it  anew 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  Such  a  view  might  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  still  more  honorable  to  the  Seven.  Or,  yet 
again,  with  others  we  might  swell  days  till  thoy  assume 
the  dimension  of  ages — seven  ages,  each  with  its  own  sep- 
arate record,  written  on  the  tablet  of  the  earth,  in  charac- 
ters which  science  has  been  able  to  decipher,  and  has  found  to 
be  identical  with  the  words  of  the  Mosaic  description.  This 
view,  it  is  clear,  gives  the  highest  exaltation  to  the  Seven.  For 
it  makes  geology  a  Seven,  and  so  the  mightiest  of  all  sevens. 
It  offers  the  crowning  attestation  of  science  to  the  secular  pre- 
dominance of  this  majestic  number.  It  is  a  view  adopted  by 
very  eminent  scientific  men ;  with  whose  judgment  we  could  not 
think  of  matching  our  own  in  a  question  of  this  nature.  Yet 
we  must  not^seem  to  glorify  our  subject  at  the  expense  of  hon- 
est dealing.  The  confession  must  be  made,  that  with  the  best 
wishes  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  regard  to  that 
view ;  to  be  certain  that  it  has  a  positive  basis,  that  it  is  more 
than  an  ingenious  and  interesting  speculation.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, if  we  could  overcome  our  doubts  on  this  head,  then  would 
we  profess  ourselves  with  a  more  unquestioning  faith  even  than 
now,  votaries  of  the  world-regulating  Seven. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  the  Old  Testament  sevens.  Hie 
Seven  bears  an  important  part  in  ritual  observances.  In  many 
sacrifices  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  to  be  repeated  seven 
times;  and  in  many  we  find  seven  mentioned  as  the  number  of 
the  victims  to  be  offered.  But  it  is  still  more  important  in  ref- 
erence to  holy  times  and  seasons.  Kot  only  is  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  honored  as  a  Sabbath  with  perpetual  remembrance, 
— ^but  the  seventh  week  of  the  year  brings  its  festival,  the  Pen* 
tecost  or  fiftieth  day :  for  it  is  separated  from  the  Passover  by 
forty-nine  days,  a  week  of  weeks,  and  is  therefore  somedmes 
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called  the  feast  of  weeks.  So  the  seventh  month  has  its  festi- 
val, the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  its  solemn  fast  too  npon  the 
tenth  day,  the  great  day  of  atonement.  Again,  there  is  a  week 
of  years  terminating  in  the  seventh  or  Sabbatical  year,  when 
the  land  was  to  cease  from  labor  and  to  lie  untitled.  And  once 
more,  after  seven  weeks  of  years,  forty-nine  years,  came  the 
great  fiftieth  or  Year  of  Jubilee. 

Returning  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  find  Noah  command- 
ed to  receive  clean  beasts  and  fowls  into  the  ark  by  sevens. 
Seven  days  after  this  command  the  rain  begins.  Wearied  with 
long  imprisonment,  Noah  sends  forth  a  dove,  which  returns, 
having  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot.  After  seven  days 
ho  sends  her  forth  again,  and  she  returns  with  an  olive  leaf  in 
Ler  mouth.  After  seven  days  more  he  sends  her  forth  the 
third  time,  and  she  returns  to  him  no  more.  The  patriarch 
Jacob,  in  his  protracted  courtship,  after  serving  seven  years 
for  the  wife  he  did  not  want,  was  forced  to  serve  another  seven 
for  the  wife  he  wanted.  In  Pharaoh's  dream  interpreted  by 
Joseph,  there  are  seven  fat  kine  and  seven  lean,  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  and  of  famine.  Seven  years  occur  repeatedly  as  the 
duration  of  a  famine.  The  one  in  Elisha's  time  lasts  seven 
years,  and  among  three  alternative  evils  offered  to  David^s 
option,  one  is  a  seven  year's  famine.  The  descendants  of 
Jacob  return  at  last  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  from 
which  God  had  promised  to  drive  out  seven  nations  great- 
er and  mightier  than  they.  In  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the  peo- 
ple for  seven  successive  days  march  round  the  city,  head- 
ed by  seven  priests  blowing  on  seven  rams'  horns.  Only 
on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times  round,  and  at 
the  seventh  time  the  priests  blew,  the  people  shouted,  and  the 
wall  fell  down  flat.  Samson,  when  he  gave  his  riddle  to  the 
Philistines  in  Timnath,  allowed  them  tiie  seven  days  of  his 
wedding  feast  to  make  out  the  solution.  When  the  Philistines 
were  endeavoring  through  Delilah  to  discover  the  secret  of  his 
prodigious  strength,  he  first  directed  that  they  should  bind  him 
with  seven  green  withs,  and  again  that  she  should  weave  the 
seven  locks  of  his  head  with  the  web.  These  methods  were 
tried  without  success  ;  but  when  at  last  the  seven  locks  were 
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quite  shaved  off,  his  streogth  went  from  him ;  in  the  well  known 
language  of  the  hymn,  he  ^^  shook  his  vain  limbs  with  sad  sur- 
prise, made  feeble  fight  and  lost  his  eyes."  But  it  would  be 
tedioas  to  pursue  this  enumeration  through  the  whole  Bible. 
Let  us  pass  on  to  notice  a  somewhat  different  class  of  cases. 

In  numerous  instances  the  Seven  appears  to  be  used,  as  we 
saj  a  score  or  a  dozen,  for  a  large  indefinite  number.  The  great 
prominence  given  to  the  Seven,  and  the  great  respect  in  which 
it  was  held,  made  it  natural  that  it  should  be  used  in  this  way. 
Thus  in  Daniel,  the  fiery  furnace  was  to  be  heated  for  the  three 
recusant  Hebrews  ^  one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to 
be  heated."  In  Proverbs  we  are  told  that  a  just  man  falleth 
seven  times  and  riseth  up  again.  The  Psalmist  says,  ^^  Seven 
times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee  because  of  thy  righteous  judg- 
ments." Apparently  this  was  not  intended  for  an  exact  nu- 
merical statement ;  although  being  interpreted  in  that  way  it 
is  relied  upon  as  authority  for  the  seven  canonical  hours  of  de- 
votion ;  prima  (or  prime),  rruUutina  (matin),  tertia^  eexta^  nana 
(noon),  veepera  (vesper),  and  campleta.  Lamech,  who  was  like 
Enoch  seventh  from  Adam,  but  in  the  line  of  Cain,  says  to  his 
wives  Adah  and  Zillah,  ^<  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold."  And  our  Lord,  when 
asked  by  Peter,  ^^how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and 
I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times !"  replies,  ^^  I  say  not  unto  thee, 
until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven." 

But  of  all  the  inspired  books,  the  last  in  the  series,  the  Apo- 
calypse, is  the  one  which  displays  most  frequently  and  promi- 
nently the  mystic  sacredneas  of  the  number  seven.  At 
the  outset  John  addresses  himself  to  seven  churches  in  Asia, 
greeting  them  from  the  Lord  and  from  the  seven  spirits 
which  are  before  his  throne.  He  describes  his  vision  on 
the  isle'  of  Patmos,  when  he  saw  one  like  unto  the  Son 
of  Man,  in  the  midst  of  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars.  The  golden  candle- 
sticks are  explained  as  being  the  seven  churches,  and  the 
seven  stars  the  angels  of  those  churches.  In  the  following 
visions,  a  throne  is  set  in  heaven,  and  in  the  right  hand  of  Him 
that  sat  on  it  is  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals.    Then  a  lamb 
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with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits 
of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth,  takes  the  book  and  opens 
the  seven  seals  one  after  another,  the  opening  in  each  case  be- 
ing followed  by  different  prodigies.  Wlien  the  seventh  seal  is 
opened,  seven  angels  appear  with  seven  trumpets,  which  they 
blow  one  after  another,  and  the  blowing  is  followed  in  each 
case  by  new  prodigies.  Before  the  seventh  angel  sounds,  seven 
thunders  utter  their  voices.  Afterwards  appears  a  dragon  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads : 
and  anon  a  beast  rising  up  out  of  the  sea,  also  with  seven  hes^ds 
and  ten  horns,  but  with  ten  crowns  upon  his  horns.  Again 
another  sign  in  heaven  great  and  marvelous,  seven  angels  hav- 
ing the  seven  last  plagues,  who  pour  out  one  after  another  the 
seven  vials  of  God's  wrath  upon  the  earth.  Tlien  is  seen  a  wo- 
man seated  on  a  scarlet  colored  beast  which  has  seven  heads, 
these  being  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sitteth ;  and 
it  is  added,  there  are  seven  kings,  of  whom  five  are  fallen, 
and  one  is,  and  one  is  yet  to  come.  In  the  last  vision,  that  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  prevailing  number  is  not  seven 
but  twelve,  derived  evidently  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
But  with  this  exception  seven  is  everywhere  the  prevailing 
number  of  the  book ;  so  that,  as  Von  Hammer-Purgstall  ob- 
serves, there  are  two  sevens  in  the  greeting,  seven  churches 
and  seven  spirits — and  in  the  body  of  the  work  there  are  found 
besides  two  sevens  of  sevens,  viz :  first,  seven  candlesticks, 
stars,  seals,  horns,  eyes,  trumpets,  thunders, — and  second,  seven 
angels,  heads,  crowns,  plagues,  vials,  mountains,  kings. 

Such  being  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  number  seven 
throughout  the  Bible,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  with  whom  the  Bible  is  at  once  the  best  known 
and  most  revered  of  all  books,  should  have  attached  special  im- 
portance to  the  number.  Illustrations  of  this  fact,  drawn  from 
the  literature  of  modem  Europe,  might  be  multiplied  to  almost 
any  extent.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  author,  one 
who  may  be  regarded  with  more  propriety  than  any  other  as 
the  representative  of  modern  European  literature. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  Shakspearian  sevens. 
In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (11,  9),  the  Prince  of  An^agon,  who 
comes  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Portia,  having  unfortunately 
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for  bimBelf  made  choice    of  the  silver  casket,  reads  this 
schedule: 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 
That  did  never  choose  i 


In  Hamlet  (TV,  5),  Ophelia  appears  fantastically  drest,  and 
cries  : 

0  heat,  dry  up  mj  brains ;  tears  seven  times  salt 
Bam  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eje. 

Of  Coriolanns  (11, 1)  it  is  said  :  "  He  received  in  the  repulse 
of  Tarquin  seven  hurts  in  the  body." 

In  Measure  for  Measure  (II,  1),  we  find  an  allusion  to  the 
seven  mortal  sins : 

Sure,  it  is  no  sin, 
Of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

In  Julius  Cesar  (IH,  1),  the  servant  of  Octavius  says  of  his 
master : 

He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome. 

So  in  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  (1, 1),  Lysander  says: 

Hear  me,  Hermia ; 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager, 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues. 

This  may  remind  us  of  the  famous  seven-league  boots,  so  long 
current  in  popular  tradition,  which,  having  now  been  vamped 
up  with  new  art  by  the  author  of  Peter  Schlemihrs  Wonderful 
History,  may  be  expected  to  travel  down  to  the  remotest 
posterity. 

In  As  You  Like  It  (HI,  2),  Eosalind,  speaking  of  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  says,  "  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solem- 
nized ;  if  the  interim  be  but  a  sevennight,  Timers  pace  is  so 
hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years.'* 

The  designation  "  seven  years"  is  very  frequently  repeated. 
Thus  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (III,  3),  the  Watchman 
says,  '^  I  know  that  Deformed ;  a'  has  been  a  vile  thief  this 
seven  year." 
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In  Coriolanus  (II,  1),  Menenius  says,  "  A  letter  for  me  ?  it 
gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years'  health."    And  again  : 

If  I  coald  shake  oif  but  one  seren  jeara 

From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 

I*d  with  thee  every  foot. 

In  Pericles  (lY,  6),  Boult  says,  "  Go  to  the  wars,  would  ye, 
where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and 
have  not  money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one.'* 

In  King  Lear  (III,  4),  Edgar  sings : 

But  mice  and  rats  and  such  small  deer 
Have  been  Tom^s  meat  for  seven  long  year. 

In  As  You  Like  It  (11,  7),  is  found  the  celebrated  passage : 

All  the  world^s  a  stage,  • 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

Then  ibllow  the  seven,  infant,  school-boy,  lover,  soldier,  jus- 
tice, old  age,  and  second  childhood.  Everybody  knows  the 
passage ;  but  everybody  does  not  know  that  this  division  of 
human  life  into  seven  ages,  is  an  idea  j)revalent  long  before  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  as  far  back  even  as  the  Greek  physician 
Hippocrates,  more  than  four  centuries  before  our  era. 

In  the  same  play,  we  have  the  seven  degrees  of  oflfense  in  af- 
fairs of  honor.  Touchstone  says, "  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and 
like  to  have  fought  one.  Jaques,  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 
Touchstone,  Faith,  we  met  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
seventh  cause.  Jaques,  How  did  you  find  the  quarrel  on  the 
seventh  cause  ?  Touchstone.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed — 
as  thus,  Sir,  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard ;  he 
sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was.  This  is  called  the  Eetort  courteous.  If  I  sent 
him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he 
cut  it  to  please  himself.  This  is  called  the  Quip  modest.  If  again 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment.  This  is  called 
the  Reply  churlish.  If  again  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  an- 
swer, I  spake  not  true.  This  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant.  If 
again  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie.    This  is  called 
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the  Connter-check  quarrelsome :  and  bo  to  the  Lie  circnmstan- 
tial,  and  the  Lie  direct.  Jaques.  And  how  ofl  did  yon  say  his 
beard  was  not  well  cut  ?  Touchstone.  I  durst  ga  no  farther 
than  the  Lie  ^circumstantial ;  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie 
direct,  and  so  we  measured  swords  and  parted." 

Further  on  in  the  same  colloquy,  Touchstone  says,  "I know 
whenseren  justices  could  not  settle  a  quarrel,  but  when  the 
parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If, 
as.  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so.  And  they  shook  hands  and 
swore  brothers.  Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker,  much  vir- 
tue in  If." 

A  word  now  in  regard  to  the  Mohammedans.  The  religion 
of  the  Koran,  like  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  made 
its  first  appearance  among  a  Semitic  people ;  the  Israelite  has, 
in  race  and  tongue,  no  nearer  kinsman  than  the  Ishmaelite. 
The  Koran  too,  like  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  carried 
the  ascendancy  of  the  number  seven  over  vast  regions  of  the 
earth.  Its  preeminence  in  tbe  Moslem  scriptures,  though  less 
marked  and  conspicuous  than  in  ours,  is  yet  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  sevens  of  the  Koran  counted  up  greatly  outnumber  the  eights 
and  sixes  put  together.  It  is  possible,  that  in  this  point  Mo- 
hammed may  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  Bible,  with  which, 
though  unable  to  read  it,  he  had  certainly  picked  up  some  ac- 
quaintance. But  it  is  more  likely,  that  he  gave  expression  to 
a  feeling,  which  belonged  already  to  his  Arab  fellow-country- 
men in  common  with  their  kindred  of  Palestine.  The  most 
venerated  monument  of  their  ante-Mohammedan  literature,  the 
collection  of  poems  known  as  the  Moallakat — ^poems  written  in 
golden  letters,  and  suspended  at  the  Holy  Kaaba  in  Mecca — 
was  the  production  of  seven  authors.  At  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  have  shown  an  extraordi- 
nary predilection  for  the  Seven,  not  yielding  in  this  respect 
either  to  Jews  or  Christians.  They  have  discovered  or  imagin- 
ed an  immense  number  of  septenary  groups,  in  religion,  his- 
tory, art,  philosophy,  and  indeed  all  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge. We  shall  not  undertake  to  exhibit  even  specimens  of  these. 
They  are  collected  to  a  great  extent  in  a  remarkable  work,  the 
Sukkerdan,  or  Sugar  Box,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  this  confec- 
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tionary  of  the  Arab  mind  is  sorted  and  stored  in  innumerable 
parcels  of  seven.  It  is  the  composition  of  an  African  scholar, 
Ibn  Khojle,  who  wrote  in  the  year  of  the  Hejm  757  (A.  D. 
1356),  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  776.  We  may  suspect, 
that  in  this  last  date  a  mistake  has  been  made  of  one  year,  and 
that  his  life  actually  passed  away  in  777. 

Ibn  Khojle  is  not  the  only  writer,Tior  is  he  by  many  centu- 
ries the  earliest,  who  composed  an  elaborate  work  on  the  num- 
ber seven.  Among  the  volum  inouswritings  of  Philo  Judaeus 
— ^Philo,  the  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  our 
Saviom* — ^we  find  a  special  dissertation,  De  Septenario,  on  the 
number  seven ;  while  in  another  work,  on  the  Mosaic  History 
of  the  Creation,  he  dwells  at  length  on  the  dignity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  same  number.  Nor  has  the  subject  been  overlook- 
ed by  Christian  writers.  The  Fathers  have  frequent  allusions 
to  it,  though  no  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  made  it  the 
theme  of  a  separate  treatise.  But  in  modern  t&es  we  find 
the  work  of  Wurffbain  which  bears  the  following  title: 
De  numero  septenario  variarum  lectionum  coUectionem  banc 
philologicam  elaboravit  Leonhartt  Wurffbain  Noribergensis 
Doctor,  anno  salutis  1630,  aetatis  suae  septies  septimo.  Con- 
stat septeno  quicquid  in  orbe  fuit.  Nirinbergae,  1633.  (This 
philological  collection  of  vai'ious  readings  on  the  number  seven 
hath  Leonhartt  Wurffbain,  of  Nuremberg,  Doctor,  elaborated  in 
the  year  of  salvation  the  1630th,  of  his  own  age  the  seven 
times  seventh.  Whatsoe'er  on  earth  existeth,  in  a  seven  it  con- 
Bisteth.  Nuremberg,  1633).  Witliin  the  last  few  years 
Wurffbain  has  found  among  his  own  countrymen  a  more 
distinguished  successor.  The  Wiener  Jahrbiicher  for  1848 
contains  a  series  of  articles  on  the  number  seven,  the  con- 
tribution of  a  veteran  Orientalist,  whose  lamented  death 
occurred  about  two  years  ago— the  Baron  Von  Hammer-Purg- 
stall.  We  have  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  our  own  re- 
marks, and  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  we  are  depen- 
dent to  a  great  extent  upon  Ms  learned  labors.  If  any  of  our 
readers  find  their  curiosity  athirst  for  further  details,  we  can 
refer  them  to  his  two  hundred  pages.  Only  a  word  of  caution. 
We  would  advise  our  friends  not  to  attempt  those  articles,  unless 
consciously  animated  by  a  genuine  interest  in  the  subject,  pro- 
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foundly  impressed  by  the  mystic  predominance  of  this  venera- 
ble number;  otherwise  they  may  find  Von  Hamraer-Purg- 
stall's  ocean-flood  of  septenary  erndition  somewhat  too  over- 
whelming for  them,  and  may  prefer  to  take  up  with  the 
small  specimeu-phial  which  we  have  the  honor  of  exhibiting. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
honor  so  early  and  so  widely  paid  to  the  number  seven.  Arith- 
metical reasons  have  been  assigned  for  it ;  we  find  them  drawn 
out  at  length  by  Philo  the  Jew.  If  we  take  the  ten  primary  num- 
bers, that  is,  the  series  from  1  to  10,  (leaving  out  of  view  the  1, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  number,  but  hardly  a 
number  itself),  we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  are  produced 
by  multiplication ;  as  4  by  multiplying  2  and  2 ;  6  by  2  and  3 ; 
8  by  2  and  4 ;  9  by  3  and  3  ;  10"  by  2  and  6.  Some  again  are 
not  themselves  produced  by  multiplication,  but  by  their  multi- 
plication produce  others  of  the  series ;  thus  2  helps  to  prodaco 
4  and  6  and  8  and  10  ;  8  helps  to  produce  6  and  9 ;  4  to  produce 
8,  and  5  to  produce  10.  Thus  we  have  the  products  of  multipli- 
cation 4, 6,  8,  9, 10,  and  the  producers  2,  3,  4,  6.  Seven  alone 
belongs  to  neither  class ;  it  neither  produces  nor  is  produced ; 
and  is  thus  clearly  distinguished  from  its  fellows.  Another  pro- 
perty:  if  we  start  with  unity,  and  go  on  doubling,  we  form  the 
geometric  series  1,  2,  4,8, 16,  32,  64.  In  this  series  the  seventh 
term  64  is  at  the  same  time  an  exact  square  number,  and  an 
exact  cube  number,  its  square  root  being  8,  and  its  cube  root  4. 
Now  let  us  start  again  with  unity  and  go  on  trebling :  we  form 
the  series  1,  3,  9,  27,  81,  243, 729 ;  and  here  again  the  seventh 
term  729  has  the  same  remarkable  property  of  being  an  exact 
square  and  cube  number  at  the  same  time ;  its  square  root  being 
27  and  ite  cube  root  9.  And  so  if  we  form  our  series  by  quadrup- 
ling or  quintupling  or  with  any  other  ratio,  the  seventh  term  will 
still  have  the  same  property ;  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
oub  algebra,  the  seventh  term  of  such  a  series  being  the  sixth 
power  of  the  ratio,  which  is  of  course  the  square  of  the  third  pow- 
er and  the  cube  of  the  second  power.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  these  properties  of  the  number  seven  will  not  explain  the 
origin  of  the  feeling  under  consideration :  they  are  very  far 
from  being  obvious  ;  they  would  probably  have  passed  with- 
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out  notice,  or  at  all  events  without  special  attention,  had  not 
the  established  sacredness  of  the  number  set  men  upon  the 
hunt  to  find  out  every  thing  remarkable  connected  with  it. 

Others  rely  upon  a  bhrondogicdl  reason :  they  derive  the 
veneration  for  the  Seven  from  the  early  division  of  time  into 
periods  of  seven  days,  that  is,  from  the  week.  It  is  certainly 
probable  that  the  week,  if  it  did  not  give  origin  to  the  feeling, 
has  contributed  to  give  it  strength  and  perpetuity.  Even  if 
we  regard  the  week  as  at  first  a  merely  human  division  of 
time,  suggested  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  though  after- 
wards taken  up  with  divine  sanctions  into  the  Mosaic  economy, 
still  it  could  hardly  fail,  when  once  established,  to  invest  its 
number  with  peculiar  interest  and  importance  :  just  as  the 
widely  recognized  distinction  of  the  number  twelve  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  twelve  months  (mooneths),  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  which  correspond  nearly  to  a  single  revolution  of  the 
sun.  Still  more  might  this  effect  be  looked  for,  if  we  regard 
the  week  as  being  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  a  positive 
divine  institution.  But  some  who  take  the  latter  view  feel 
prompted  to  go  further,  and  to  explain  why  this  number 
should  have  been  selected  by  the  Deity  as  the  number  of  the 
week,  and  thereby  as  the  subject  of  peculiar  dignity  and 
reverence.  Thus  Babr,  in  his  Symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  Ritu- 
al, observes  that  the  Seven  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  sym- 
bolic numbers,  namely,  three^  which  symbolizes  the  divine, 
since  the  Godhead  is  a  trinity,  and /bur,  which  symbolizes  the 
cosmical,  the  created  universe  of  space,  this  being  all  de- 
termined in  situation  by  the  four  cardinal  directions  or  points  of 
the  compass.  North,  South,  East,  and  West  The  Seven,  there- 
fore, is  in  the  highest  degree  symbolic,  representing  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  the  cosmical,  and  especially  representing 
that  reunion  of  the  world  with  God,  which  is  the  great  aim 
and  crowning  consummation  of  all  true  religion.  Kurtz  also, 
another  learned  and  pious  theologian  of  Germany,  in  the  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken  for  1844,  goes  into  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  the  same  view.  In  like  manner,  the  twelves  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  are  explained 
as  being  the  symbolic  product  of  the  same  symbolic  numbers. 
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"We  have  spoken  before  of  arithmetical  and  chronological 
reasons :  we  may  describe  this  as  a  symhdlicdl  reason.  Such 
views  will  be  very  differently  received  by  different  persons. 
The  example  of  Bahr  himself  shows -that  minds  of  a  high 
order  can  find  interest  and  satisfaction  in  them.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  always  be  others,  men  of  positive  and  critical 
minds,  who  will  distrust  them  as  wanting  an  objective  basis,  or 
think  of  them  as  thin  but  highly  flavored  soups,  fitted  to  tickle 
or  to  tease  the  intellectual  palate,  but  affording  next  to  nothing 
of  substantial  nutriment. 

Next  the  physiologiad  reasons.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
importance  of  the  Ten,  as  the  universal  numerating  number  of 
all  languages  and  peoples — ^for  all  men  count  by  tens,  and 
tens  of  tens,  and  tens  of  tens  of  tens,  and  so  on,  not  in  figures 
only  but  in  words,  and  not  in  words  only  but  in  conceptions — 
thought  and  language  have  always  been  decimal,  though 
figures  have  not  always  been  so — nobody  doubts,  we  say,  that 
this  ascendancy  of  lie  Ten  depends  upon  a  physiological 
reason,  one  which  makes  it  natural  and  handy  for  all  men  to 
reckon  thus, — that  our  apprehension  of  number  is  more  than 
figurative,  it  is  really  a  taking  hold  of  it  with  our  ten  fingers. 
The  science  of  number  appears  to  be  of  all  others  the  least 
artificial ;  yet  there  is  no  art,  not  even  the  potter's,  which 
shows  more  cleariy  the  impress  of  man's  hands.  Now  some 
would  find  similar  reasons  for  the  preeminence  of  the  Seven. 
Thus  we  have  the  seven  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  head, 
chest,  and  loins,  with  the  four  limbs,  upper  and  lower.  So, 
too,  we  have  the  seven  openings  of  the  head,  the  three  twin 
pairs  of  eyes,  ears  and  nostrils,  with  the  monadic  mouth  to 
make  the  seventh.  Further,  in  many  diseases,  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first  days  are  critical  periods,  and  were  so 
iregarded  by  ancient  physicians.  To  these  anatomical  and 
.pathological  sevens,  Von  Hammer-Purgstall  seems  inclined  to 
give  the  foremost  place,  and  to  consider  them  as  the  most 
effective  agents  in  creating  a  reverence  for  the  Seven.  To  us, 
we  confess,  they  do  not  appear  very  striking.  "We  should 
ascribe  a  far  earlier  and  more  powerful  influence  to  the  astro- 
.nomical  sevens. 

We  need  not  say,  that  to  tlie  men  of  primitive  times 
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the  spectacle  of  the  nocturnal  heavens  was  as  impressive 
as  it  was  constant.  But  in  this  spectacle  there  was  no  ob- 
ject, the  moon  alone  excepted,  so  striking  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  temperate  zone,  that  is,  to  all  the  cultivated 
nations  of  antiquity,  as  that  group  of  seven  splendid  never- 
setting  stars,  in  which  the  utilitarian  imagination  of  the 
Yankee  recognizes — a  dipper.  The  ancient  Greeks  saw  in  it  the 
great  northern  bear :  the  Bomans,  seven  ploagh-oxen,  septem 
(Hones:  among  Greeks  and  Romans  both,  an  entire  quarter  of 
earth  and  sky  received  its  name  from  this  constellation.  The 
stars  composing  it  were  called  by  the  Persians  *  heft  ereng ' 
the  seven  thrones,  seats  for  the  monarchs  of  the  sky.  The 
celestial  empire  would  thus  seem  to  be,  like  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  a  Heptarchy.  But  while  in  this  unequaled  constel- 
lation the  glory  of  the  seven  is  most  conspicuously  blazoned, 
there  are  other  notable  groups  which  hold  forUi  the  same 
skyey  number  :  as  the  lesser  bear,  inferior  in  brightness  to  the 
other,  but  distinguished  as  containing  that  remarkable  star, 
which  amid  all  motions  and  revolutions  of  earth  and  heaven, 
has  kept  through  the  ages  the  same  fixed  place,  the  unvai*ying 
guide  of  benighted  mortals.  Kor  must  we  forget  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  Pleiades,  "  glittering  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies 
tangled  in  a  silver  braid  ;"  nor  how  "  through  scudding  drifts 
the  rainy  Hyades  vexed  tlie  dim  sea."  In  a  passage  of  the 
Iliad,  Homer,  describing  the  shield  of  Achilles,  tells  us  that  the 
divine  artisan  represented  within  its  central  circle — 

the  earth,  the  heaven,  the  sea; 
The  sun  that  rests  not,  and  the  moon  full-orbed ; 
There  also  all  the  stars,  that  round  about 
As  with  a  radiant  frontlet  bind  the  sky ; 
The  Hyads,  and  the  Pleiads,  and  the  might 
Of  huge  Orion,  with  him  Ursa  called. 
Known  also  by  his  popular  name  the  Wain. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  among  the  constellations  here  spe- 
cified as  most  interesting  to  the  Homeric  Greeks,  three  out  of 
the  four  present  the  septenary  number. 

Bat  we  have  yet  to  mention  the  great  planetary  seven. 
Most  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  revolving  daily  round  the 
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earth,  maintain  the  same  position  relative  to  each  other. 
Bat  there  are  seven,  which  wander  without  resting  through 
the  stationary  camp.  Among  these  seven  wanderers  or  plan- 
ets, are  the  two  greater  lights  that  rule  the  day  and  the  night, 
and  the  two  usher  stars  that  herald  the  morning  and  the  even> 
ing.  Enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from  the 
earth,  as  determined  by  the  ancient  astronomy,  they  are  the 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
From  the  earliest  times  they  have  been  an  object  of  wonder,  of 
curiosity,  of  study,  to  star-gazing  men.  Their  movements  have 
been  watched  with  the  minutest  observation,  and  every  pos- 
sible device  adopted  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  their  wayward 
courses.  The  feeling  toward  them  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Persian  literature,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  honorary  titles 
are  applied  to  them,  such  as  the  seven  pearls,  the  seven  golden 
corals,  seven  eyes  of  heaven,  seven  tapers  or  torches,  seven 
peers,  seven  sultans,  seven  great  ladies,  seven  green  daughters, 
seven  heai*t-breaking  boys,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Each  of 
these  bodies  has  his  own  heaven,  or  sphere  in  which  he  moves 
about  the  earth.  Hence  the  idea  of  seven  heavens,  which, 
with  the  correlative  seven  hells,  we  have  noticed  already.  For 
these  seven  heavens  the  Persians  have  an  even  greater  redun- 
dancy of  titular  expressions,  such  as  the  seven  buildings,  the 
seven  temples,  the  seven  roofs,  the  seven  domes,  the  seven 
vaults,  the  seven  blue  curtains,  the  seven  watered-colored  sun- 
screens, the  seven  castles  of  gilded  enamel,  the  seven  horse- 
mills  or  ass'-mills  (in  which  the  stars  go  round  and  round,  as 
the  ass  in  the  mill).  But  we  need  not  multiply  illustrations  to 
show  how  profound,  as  well  as  early,  were  the  impressions 
made  by  these  seven  planets  upon  the  minds  of  men.  It  is 
true  that  science  has  been  making  wild  work  with  this  ancient 
and  venerable  seven.  The  peerage  of  England  has  been  more 
than  once  menaced  with  degradation  by  a  large  addition  of 
upstart  nobles.  Something  like  this  has  actually  happen- 
ed to  the  celestial  peerage.  But  let  not  these  parvenu 
planets — Dii  minorum  gentium — whether  condemned  to  outer 
darkness  like  Uranus  and  Neptune,  or  huddled  together  like 
Astraea,  Flora,  and  fifty  more,  as  if  to  make  up  by  collective 
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numbers  for  individaal  insignificance — ^let  them  not  suppose 
that  they  can  take  rank  with  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  skies. 
There  are  prerogatives  of  the  original  seven  from  which  they 
are  forever  excluded.  They  can  never  preside  over  the  re- 
volving week.  They  can  never  be  the  arbiters  and  exponents 
of  human  destiny.  Por  the  eeven  planets  are  the  great  objects, 
not  only  of  astronomy,  but  of  astrology.  They  are  the  lords  of 
life : — ^by  their  endless  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  fixed 
stars,  they  determine  the  endless  varieties  of  human  character 
and  fortune.  We  profess  to  disbelieve  in  astrology  ;  our  sci- 
ence is  against  it.  Yet  still,  if  anything  particularly  fortunate 
befalls  us,  we  bless  our  atar^  for  it.  As  Max  Ficcolomini  says 
in  Schiller's  play : 

^*  8tiU  doth  the  old  iuBtinct  call  back  the  old  names, 
■        and  even  at  this  day 
Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  great, 
And  Venus  who  brings  eyerything  that^s  fair.** 

At  all  events,  the  days  of  the  week  still  retain  their  o^d  as- 
trological designations,  still  own  in  name  the  mastery  of  the 
planetary  seven.  We  have  our  Saturn-day,  our  Sun-day,  our 
Moon-day.  And  if,  instead  of  having  a  Mars-day,  Mercury-day, 
Jove-day,  Venus-day,  like  the  people  of  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  we  speak  of  Tuis'-day,  and  WodenVday,  and  Thor's-day, 
and  Freya's-day,  it  is  a  mere  translation — the  translation  of 
Soman  names  by  their  supposed  representatives  in  northern 
mythology. 

And  now,  who  will  not  admit  that  the  veneration  for  the 
Seven  is  in  literal  truth  a  lesson  of  celestial  teaching  ?  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  "  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge — 
no  speech,  no  language — their  voice  is  not  heard — ^yet  their  line 
is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 
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akt.  iil— traxslatioxs,  and  their  influence  upon 

SCHOLAESmP. 

The  Works  of  Taeitus.—The   Orfard  Trandatian,  Revis^. 
With  Kates.    Xew  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1858. 

The  book,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  is  one  of  the  series  of  translations  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in  authors  which  the  Messrs.  Harper  are  reprinting  from 
Bohn's  Classical  Libnuy.  The  design  of  the  American  pnb- 
lishers  is  to  make  the  books  so  exact  imitations  of  the  London 
series,  not  only  in  their  contents,  bnt  especially  in  their  exter- 
nal appearance,  their  size,  style  of  binding,  color  and  lettering, 
that  those  who  have  begun  to  purchase  the  foreign  works  may 
add  new  books  from  the  American  reprint,  without  violating 
the  uniformity  of  their  series.  We  ought  to  presume  that  some 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  London  publishers  in 
the  case,  for  otherwise  there  is  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
worthy contrivance  to  intercept  their  income. 

With  regard  to  the  translation  of  this  particular  book,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  gives  the  substance 
of  the  author's  works,  in  a  style  more  perspicuous  than  begin- 
ners find  that  of  Tacitus  himself  to  be.  It  is  not  without  errors 
which  would  be  likely  to  mislead  those  who  might  resort  to  it  for 
an  interpretation  of  the  Latin  constructions.  Nor  does  it  always 
appear  that  the  errors  and  defects  pf  the  translation  are  not 
chargeable  to  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Li  many  instances  it 
is  evident  that  the  translator  is  willing  enough  to  overlook 
things  minute,  being  satisfied  with  giving  the  substance  of  the 
thought  which  he  finds  in  the  sentence  under  his  hand. 

Tliis  may  be  enough  to  answer  ordinary  demands,  bnt  it  is 
not  all  that  Tacitus  deserves.  Tacitus  is  an  artist,  and  be  who 
would  translate  him  as  he  should  be  translated,  should  be  qual- 
ified for  his  work,  and  should  address  himself  to  it  with  the 
feeling  of  an  artist.    That  model  of  biographies,  the  beautiful 
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life  of  Agricola,  is  not  to  be  run  off  in  a  day  by  the  quick  pen 
of  a  hired  translator.  It  deserves  study,  very  careful  study ; 
and  when  the  pen  is  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
again  in  a  new  language,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
no  careless  word  or  expression  in  the  original,  nothing  common- 
place or  unpolished.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  grate 
harshly  on  the  ears  of  Tacitus  to  hear  the  renderings  of  some 
of  those  periods,  not  to  say  words  and  phrases,  on  whose  selec- 
tion and  composition  he  must  have  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
thought.  Now  a  translator  has  in  some  measure  the  reputation 
of  an  author  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  do 
it  no  harm.  He  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  turn  the  elegant 
into  the  trite  and  common-place,  because  he  cannot  do  justice 
to  his  author  without  diflSculty.  Such  difficulty  he  is  under 
moral  obligation  to  labor  to  overcome;  and  if  he  does  not  feel 
and  act  according  to  that  obligation,  he  has  not  honesty  enough 
to  be  a  translator. 

Translations,  such  as  they  are,  and  some  of  them  are  poor 
enough,  are  so  multiplied,  and  brought  so  much  within  the 
reach  of  the  young,  that  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
already  find  it  difficult  to  dodge  them.  This  is  a  great  evil. 
Still  it  is  not  unattended  with  good  results.  It  is  an  evil  so  far 
as  it  creates  or  fosters  the  spirit  of  dependence  in  the  learner,  or 
relieves  him  of  the  necessity  of  laborious  study.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances it  may  nearly,  if  not  quite,  nullity  tii«*benefits  of 
what  is  called  education.  But  translations  have  contributed 
something  to  the  introduction  of  a  better  training  in  classical 
studies.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  help  which  they  furnish  to  the 
learner  or  the  teacher,  but  we  mean  to  say  that  translations 
have  imposed  on  the  teacher  the  necessity  of  requiring  more  of 
his  pupil  than  he  can  gain  from  even  a  good  translation.  In 
this  way  the  lazy  have  increased  the  necessity  of  labor  instead 
of  obviating  it  by  the  use  of  helps.  For  it  is  plain,  that  if  the 
correct  rendering  of  an  author  is  no  longer  sufficient  evidence 
of  thorough  study,  the  teacher  must  proceed  to  the  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  knowledge  of  his  pnpil.  A  result  of  this, 
as  we  think,  is  that  syntax  and  the  thorough  analysis  of 
grammatical  constructions,  and  the  solution  of  other  difficulties 
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for  which  translations  do  not  avail,  have  risen  to  t  sck 
more  important  place  than  they  occupied  in  those  drs  i 
greater  simplicity,  when  the  stndent  of  the  classical  \a^ 
gcs  was  expected  to  show  something  of  his  own  ingenaitTi 
converting  the  beauties  of  Virgil  and  the  power  of  DeoMgi 
nes  into  the  choice  expressions  of  his  mother  tongne.  Nd^ 
it  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  gruEsc 
to  translate  correctly.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  6^  i 
knowledge  of  grammar  as  to  be  kept  from  mistranslaticDifli 
quite  another  to  have  obtained  a  familiar  knowledge  of  its  p 
ciples  in  the  abstract,  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  gcet 
mar.  Such  a  knowledge  is  encouraged  and  promoted  bjtt 
more  frequent  notice  and  discussion  of  grammatieal  opesom 
which  now  obtains. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  a  correct  Mvit 
tion,  or  perhaps,  in  many  places  a  trar tslation  only  substmiia^ 
true  to  the  original  thoughts,  though  so  free  as  to  gire&i 
evidence  of  scholarship,  was  all  that  was  required  bj  d«^ 
teachers.  Such  persons  can  testify  to  a  great  advance  inte 
departments  of  study  in  our  country.  We  do  not  mean  tear 
that  this  progress  is  due  in  any  great  degree  to  the  fo:^ 
use  of  translations  by  the  young.  But  if  tliat  which  bsda 
so  much  evil  has  been  productive  of  some  good,  we  ^ 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge  it.  Could  these  translatiQiss^ 
all  be  blotted  out  of  existence,  we  believe  that  8ch(J8Sf 
would  be  the  gainer.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  believe t^ 
the  great  body  of  students  now  in  the  course  of  thrir«6* 
tion,  would,  with  a  good  degree  of  unanimity,  consent  toisi 
a  destruction,  with  the  simple  condition  that  it  be  rnuTaa 
and  impartial,  so  that  in  what  should  be  the  generous  rin!? 
of  university  life,  no  unfair  helps  should  be  lefl  withia  i 
reach  of  any. 

We  have  said  that  great  progress  has  been  made  iisi» 
character  of  classical  education  during  the  last  Ihirtj  vs^ 
But  how  far  short  are  we  still  in  this  country  of  that  vliid'' 
should  universally  attain  to  I  Qood  schools  and  thorooji* 
struction  are  still  the  exception.  Who  can  estimate  th 
amount  of  useless  teaching,  or  rather  it  should  be  fs^ 
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school-keeping,  there  is  in  all  parts  of  onr  land  I  How  much 
that  is  entirely  superficial  and  valueless,  either  in  respect  to 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge! 
Indeed,  the  mind  of  many  a  well  endowed  youth  is  absolutely 
harmed  by  the  mismanagement  of  ignorant  or  unprincipled 
teachers ; — for  we  cannot  but  call  that  man  unprincipled,  who 
when  so  pi'ecious  material  as  the  minds  of  youth  is  put  into 
his  care  for  lasting  culture,  so  entirely  fails  of  his  duty,  as  to 
leave  his  pupils  with  worse  mental  habits  than  they  had  at 
the  beginning.  It  is  true,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  teacher's  own  conscience  only.  There  is  no  one 
else  to  call  him  to  account.  Our  communities  contain  but  few 
men  who  keep  alive  their  interest  in  classical  studies  and  feel 
confident  of  their  ability  to  judge  of  a  teacher's  qualifications 
and  acquirements.  And  besides  this,  such  is  the  spirit  of  Imr- 
Tying  enterprise  that  the  few  who  are  qualified  for  such  an  ofi&ce 
are  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  to  attend  to  pub- 
lic duties  of  this  kind.  K,  therefore,  the  teacher  chooses  to 
content  himself  with  mere  appearances,  he  can,  in  too  many 
cases,  safely  do  so,  so  far  as  his  patrons  are  concerned.  Nay,  it 
must  be  added,  in  behalf  of  the  teacher,  that  it  sometimes  re- 
quires no  little  sturdiness  of  conscience  on  his  part  to  do  as  he 
ought,  for  he  is  incited  by  parents  and  guardians  to  sacrifice 
thoroughness  to  haste. 

!N^ow  the  evidence  that  persons  engaged  as  classical  teachers 
are  either  incompetent  or  unfaithful,  is  obvious  to  those  who 
have  occasion  to  obsei've  it  in  every  part  of  the  land.  How 
much  instruction  does  a  lad  receive  in  the  course  of  his  hur- 
ried, or  it  may  be  idle  preparation,  for  what  is  called  a  uni- 
versity ?  How  much  attention  is  he  required  to  pay  to  the 
elements  of  grammatical  knowledge  ?  Why,  in  many  a  school 
he  lAay  be  found  reading  two  hundred  lines  a  day  in  the  chief 
of  Roman  poets,  and  galloping  at  the  same  rate  through  the 
orations  of  Cicero  before  he  can  readily  tell  you  the  future 
tense  of  a  verb  in  the  four  conjugations.  Had  he  been 
a  Oerman  lad,  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  German  gymna- 
sium, where,  confessedly,  the  best  classical  education  in  the 
world  is  to  be  obtained,  and  where  minds  are  trained  to  the 
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sharpest  discrimination,  he  would  not  yet  be  within  sight  or 
sound  of  Virgil  or  even  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  German  boy, 
commencing  his  classical  education,  say  at  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years,  spends  two  years  on  the  elements  of  Latin  before 
he  thinks  of  talcing  up  any  Latin  author  whatever.  He  finds 
enough  in  his  Grammar  and  Reader,  his  exercises  and  drilling, 
to  occupy  him  for  that  whole  period.  He  does  not  of  course, 
during  that  period,  neglect  geography,  reading,  arithmetic,  or 
history,  but  Latin  is  his  chief  occupation.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  the  American  boy  is  ready  to  enter  the  university^ — 
the  German  boy  is  ready  to  begin  to  read  a  few  lines  a  day  in 
Cornelius  Nepos.  But  which  of  the  two  has  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  his  education  ?  The  American  youth  has 
acquired  a  considerable  vocabulary,  and  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  language.  But  yet  his  knowl- 
edge is  scanty  and  is  quite  unreliable.    He 

*'  Knows  what  he  knows,  as  though  he  knew  it  not.^ 

Moreover,  it  has  been  acquired,  and  is  stored  without  rigid 
system,  and  in  many  cases  with  scarcely  any  system  at  alL 
His  mind  may  have  been  enlarged  somewhat  by  gathering  new 
ideas  and  truths,  however  carelessly,  in  a  new  field  of  knowl- 
edge, but  his  habits  have  not  been  improved.  His  intellectual 
tastes  may  be  more  elevated  from  his  contact  with  finer  things. 
But  his  mind  does  not  work  with  any  more  steadiness  and 
power ;  he  is  no  better  thinker  than  before.  One  thing, 
probably,  he  has  gained — ^he  thinks  much  more  of  himself. 
He  congratulates  himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  most 
celebrated  Roman  authors,  and  imagines  himself  already 
pretty  well  educated.  But  the  poor  German  boy  feels  that  he 
has  but  just  begun.  He  is  just  laying  down  his  Latin  Header. 
He  does  not  feel  that  he  has  finished  his  jn^eparatian  to  be  a 
Latin  scholar.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  feeling  of  his 
deficiencies  we  should  like  to  see  him  brought  into  a  contest 
with  the  American  youth  who  began  his  classical  stndies  at 
the  same  time.  We  fancy  that  he  would  fioor  his  antagonist, 
irrecoverably,  as  often  as  his  friends  should  set  him  up.  In 
the  first  place  he  would  have,  within  certain  limits,  beyond 
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which  he  would  not  profesB  to  have  gone,  very  minute  and 
coDipreheDsive  knowledge.  This  knowledge  lie  would  be 
familiar  with  and  would  hold  confidently,  not  backing  out  of 
it  because  it  was  questioned.  In  the  second  place  he  would 
use  this  knowledge  skillfully,  and  with  discrimination  and 
steady  reflection,  lowing  thus  that  he  had  not  only  mastered 
principlea  and  facts  without  himself,  but  had  learned  the  use 
of  his  own  powers  within.  In  short,  he  would  show  that  the 
gymnastics  of  the  school  had  greatly  strengthened  and  refined 
his  faculties,  and  that,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
although  as  yet  scarcely  familiar  with  the  name  of  a  Eoman 
author,  he  was  as  far  before  the  other  in  reality  as  he  was  be- 
hind him  in  appearances. 

It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  taken  a  lively  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  that  with  all  the 
progress  we  have  made  of  late  years  we  have  still  very  great 
things  to  do.  There  are  but  few  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
land,  which  have  not  still,  in  our  judgment,  some  important 
things  either  to  learn,  or  at  least  to  apply,  respecting  the  very 
nature  of  education.  For  instance,  is  it  not  lamentably  true 
that  most  teachers  scarcely  teach  at  all?  Are  they  not 
rather  hearers  of  lessons?  Are  not  class-rooms  recitation 
or  repetition-rooms?  And  the  hours  spent  in  them,  in- 
stead of  being  the  most  instructive  of  the  day,  are  they  not 
rather  merely  indirectly  useful,  because  they  enforce  study 
at  other  hours?  This  usefulness  is,  we  are  free  to  say,  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  indispensable,  with 
our  system  of  education,  and,  we  would  add,  with  the  best 
system  we  could  have,  it  would  be  indispensable  that  we 
should  make  the  student  responsible  in  the  class-room  for  the 
tasks  assigned  him.  For  without  the  study  which  is  thus  en- 
forced he  would  be  both  unqualified  and  indisposed  to  profit 
by  the  instructions  of  even  the  best  of  teachers.  Still  there  is 
no  branch  of  study  in  which  he  who  hears  lessons  may  not  also 
find  opportunity  to  use  his  skill  as  a  teacher.  It  might  be 
thought  that  in  some  mathematical  lessons,  as  in  the  de- 
monstrations of  Euclid,  the  subject  was  exhausted  if  the 
pupil  presented  clearly  and  intelligently  the  faultless  logic  of 
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his  author.  But  we  think  that  no  little  enthuBiasm  might  be 
kindled  by  going  further  than  this.  Why  might  not  a  whole  class 
be  carried  on  to  a  geometry  of  their  own.  Why  might  not  a 
part  of  each  recitation-hour  be  spent  upon  original  demonstra- 
tions; the  points  to  be  proved  being  so  easy  as  to  invite  the 
efforts  of  the  whole  class,  and  yet  so  difficult  that  the  mind 
should  be  exhiliarated  by  success  I  We  venture  to  say  that,  by 
an  apt  teacher,  such  exercises,  continued  systematically,  might 
.  be  made  more  profitable  both  for  mental  training  and  for  real 
progress  in  mathematical  knowledge  and  skill,  than  the  study 
of  text-books.  And  if  the  exercises  of  the  class-room  can  be 
made  so  useful  by  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  much  more  can 
this  be  done  by  the  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Almost  every 
moment  can  be  turned  to  good  account,  either  in  giving  instruc- 
tion directly,  or,  which  to  many  minds  is  better,  in  making 
the  pupil  instruct  himself  while  he  answere  the  questions 
which  require  reflection  and  sagacity  in  order  to  be  answered 
properly.  In  short,  the  teacher  can  be  a  teacher  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name,  and  can  and  ought,  by  all  means,  to  make 
the  hours  which  he  spends  with  his  classes  the  most  profiitable 
to  them  of  all  the  hours  which  they  devote  to  their  studies. 
This  principle,  namely,  that  teachers  should  <eacA,  should  make 
teaching  and  not  the  hearing  of  lessons  their  main  business, 
must  have  its  place  in  all  grades  of  education  if  we  would 
bring  our  educational  institutions  of  all  grades  up  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  highest  usefulness.  Such  a  course  is  moreover 
more  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  pupil.  Whose  pity 
has  not  been  moved  by  seeing  a  child  driven  up  to  a  task, 
which  is  not  made  plain  to  his  understanding,  and  which  is  to 
be  committed  perhaps  to  a  memory  which  will  be  certain  to 
let  go  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  necessity  of  the  school  day  is  over? 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  schools  of  Germany.  We 
think  that  the  theory  we  urge  is  carried  further  there  than 
would  be  desirable  in  our  country.  But  in  that  land  of  classi- 
cal preeminence  the  pupil  devotes  comparatively  little  time 
to  study  except  during  the  recitation  hours,  as  we  call 
them.  All  the  six  hours  of  school  time  are  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. Tlie  pupil  is  on  the  recitation  bench  all  the  time  he  is 
in  school.     Nor  is  he  idle  or  listless,  nor  even  still.    It  is  not 
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the  main  thing  in  a  German  school  to  sit  still.  There  is  often 
nearly  as  much  noise  as  in  a  factory.  Bat  this  does  not  inter- 
fere with  mental  excitement  and  activity.  Every  mind  seems 
intensely  interested.  Question  follows  question  with  most  ex- 
citing rapidity.  Every  eye  in  the  room  is  on  the  teacher,  as  he, 
with  skill,  leads  his  pupils  on  from  step  to  step,  ever  so  simply, 
that  all  but  the  dullard  can  follow  him,  and  yet  making  such  pro- 
gress that  the  young  mind  enjoys  its  own  activity.  He  man- 
ages to  give  and  then  receive  again  from  their  minds  the  same  f 
truth  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  and  thus  not  only  imparts  to 
them  a  familiar,  but  a  free  possession  of  it,  makes  it  to  be  at 
home  in  their  minds,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  their  very  selves. 
For  truth  thus  inculcated  becomes  food  to  tlie  mind,  and  is  as- 
similated. Then  follows  a  conscious  increase  of  strength  and 
growth,  and  an  appetite  for  further  sustenance.  The  boy  be- 
comes fond  of  exact,  well  defined  knowledge,  and  if  the  disci- 
pline with  which  he  begins  in  "  Sexta^^  and  "  Quinta  "  is  contin- 
ued till  he  is  prepared  for  the  university,  he  will  know  far 
more  about  Greek  and  Latin,  will  be  far  more  ready  in  reading 
authors  in  those  languages,  and  beyond  comparison  more  skill- 
ful in  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  than  American  students 
when  they  are  made  Bachelors  of  Arte.  Nor  is  this  because 
the  German  mind  is  any  better  adapted  by  nature  for  such 
studies  than  the  American  mind.  It  is  because  it  has  been  un- 
der instmction.  How  can  the  mind  of  a  youth  avoid  making 
real  progress  in  knowledge  and  discipline  when  it  is  under  the 
drill  of  superior  teachers  six  hours  a  day,  for  six  or  eight  years ! 
When  we  consider  the  resulte  of  this  mode  of  teaching;  when 
we  consider  the  theory  itself,  and  consider  what  must  be  its 
natural  results,  afe  we  not  ready  to  wonder  at  our  own  almost 
universally  faulty  method?  That  method  may  be  amend- 
ed by  accustoming  teachers  to  teach — ^not  by  lectures  only, 
nor  even  mainly,  for  lectures  would  abolish  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  pupil  for  his  study  hours,  but  by  such  instruction 
as  insures  the  active  cooperation  of  the  mind  of  the  student 
at  the  very  time  the  instruction  is  given. 

Translations  have  done  a  little  good  by  helping  to  lead  some 
sensible  teachers  towards  a  better  method. 

VOL.  XVI.  49 
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Art.  IV.— the  DIVINE  LOVE  OF  TRUTH  AND  BEAUTY  EX- 
EMPLIFIED IN  THE  MATERIAL  CREATION. 

Ancient  sages  discoursed  of  the  True,  the  Beantifnl,  and  the 
Good,  as  qualities  of  the  human  mind  that  took  cognizance  of 
f  the  corresponding  qualities  developed  in  works  of  art,  of  which 
thej  constituted  the  ideal.  Later  writers,  as  Cousin,  have  dis- 
coursed of  the  same  qualities  as  constituting  the  fundamental 
principles  not  only  of  the  fine  arts,  but  also  of  moral  philosophy. 
But  the  view  which  we  propose  to  take  of  the  subject,  in  this 
Article,  is  wholly  different  from  these.  We  shall  treat  of  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  in  Naiure^  without  offering 
any  metaphysical  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  these  quali- 
ties. Simply  taking  their  existence  in  nature  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Creator,  having  left  on 
all  his  works  the  impress  of  these  three  qualities,  has  thus  in- 
dicated a  supreme  love  of  what  is  true,  of  what  is  beautiful, 
and  of  what  is  good.  Every  student  of  nature,  and  every  wri- 
ter on  natural  theology,  cannot  fail  to  discover,  in  all  parts  of  tJie 
creation,  marks  of  a  love  of  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good ;  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  neither  the  poet,  nor  the  theologian,  nor  we 
may  add  the  philosopher,  has  sufficiently  noticed,  that  the  Crea- 
tor has  imprinted  on  his  works  marks  equally  distinct  of  his 
loveof  ^7*t^^A.  Moreover,  we  think  it  has  been  too  common  to 
represent  the  beauty  that  appears  in  the  natural  world,  rather 
as  an  incidental  circumstance  superadded  to  utility,  than  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  purpose  in  the  Divine  mind.  It  is  our 
present  aim,  therefore,  to  show  that  marks  of  a  love  of  what  is 
true,  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  of  what  is  good,  are  severally 
impressed  on  the  works  of  nature,  and  alike  exhibit  the  su- 
preme regard  of  the  Creator  for  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness. 
Finally,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful  coalesce,  at  last,  with  the  Good,  to  exhibit  in  nature 
a  system  of  tmiversal  benevolence. 

1.  There  are  irrypreeeed  on  aUjpoHe  of  the  material  universe 
etriking  marks  of  a  love  of  what  is  True. 
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The  love  of  truth  among  men  is  evinced  by  a  high  regard  for 
exactness ;  for  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts,  and  for  accuracy 
in  results,  reducing  them  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  numerical 
expressions,  or  mathematical  precision.  If  the  individual  is  an 
astronomer,  he  will  aim  at  the  last  refinement  of  exactness  in  his 
observations  and  bis  calculations ;  if  a  chemist,  he  will  not  rest  in 
an  analysis,  until  the  sum  of  his  elements  makes  up  the  compound 
within  the  minutest  fraction  of  a  grain,  which  balances  of  the 
greatest  sensibility,  and  manipulations  of  extreme  delicacy, 
will  enable  him  to  attain  ;  and  if  an  artist,  a  statuary  for  ex- 
ample, he  will  not  consider  his  work  as  finished  until  the  mi- 
nutest winding  of  a  vein,  or  the  slightest  swelling  of  a  muscle,  is 
traced  by  the  chisel  with  absolute  precision.*  Many  persons, 
moreover,  who  are  neither  astronomers,  nor  chemists,  nor  artists, 
require  in  all  forms  and  arrangements  perfect  symmetry  of  parts. 
They  demand  it  in  the  figures  of  a  flower-garden,  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  furniture  of  a  room,  in  architectural  struc- 
tures and  embellishments,  and  even  in  the  form  and  ornaments 
of  a  garment ;  and  the  just  taste  which  is  pained  by  any  vio- 
lation of  symmetry,  is  but  another  name  for  the  love  of  what  is 
true. 

The  extreme  pains  which  astronomers  have  taken  in  all  ages, 
but  more  especially  in  modern  times,  to  arrive  at  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  to  absolute  truth,  in  the  construction  of 
astronomical  instruments,  in  the  precision  of  angular  measure- 
ments, and  in  theoretical  formute,  is  such,  that  it  has  been  justly 
said  that  "  truth  is  the  only  passion  of  the  astronomer."  Each 
successive  generation  of  astronomers  has  refined  on  the  labors 
of  the  preceding  generation,  but  in  no  age  has  the  art  of  ma- 
king astronomical  observations  with  extreme  exactness  made 
such  progress  as  in  our  own  age.  In  the  days  of  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy,  ancient  Greek  astronomers,  who  were  among  the 


*  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  certain  class  of  men  of  science  and  artists,  maj 
be  stimalated  to  aim  at  such  exactness  in  their  labors  by  a  loye  of  fame  ;  but  there 
18  another  and  nobler  class,  whose  efforts  at  perfection  in  their  works  arise  from 
the  simple  lore  of  truth.  No  such  moUve  as  the  former  can  be  supposed  to  haye 
any  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Creator. 
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earliest  to  take  angular  meaenrements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
with  instruments,  it  was  considered  a  great  achievement  to 
measure  an  angular  space  often  minutes.  TychoBrahe,  more 
than  fifteen  centuries  afterwards,  by  an  extraordinary  stride  for 
one  individual,  carried  his  angular  measures  to  ten  eeconds. 
At  length,  during  the  last  century,  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope 
and  microscope,  angles  were  measured  to  the  accuracy  of  one 
second,  or  the  eighteen  hundredth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  moon. 
But  in  our  time  measures  are  made  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
second.  Thus,  in  the  determination  of  the  parallax  of  the  star 
61  Cygni,  (which  led  to  the  first  accurate  computation  of  the 
distance  of  a  fixed  star,)  Bessel  first  found  the  parallax  to  be 
expressed  by  the  decimal  0".  848,  and  Peters  afterwards,  by  a 
difiTerent  instrument,  and  an  independent  prdcess,  determined 
the  parallax  of  the  same  star  to  be  0'^  349.  Such  a  space  on 
the  celestial  vault  as  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second  is  far  less 
than  the  breadth  of  the  finest  spider's- web.  So,  measures  of  the 
expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  have  been  carried  to  the  exactness 
of  100,000thsof  an  inch;  and  a  chemical  analysis  is  now  con- 
sidered hardly  deserving  of  the  name,  that  is  not  accurate  to 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain.  In  the  statue  of  Washington 
by  Canova,  made  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  the  most  del- 
icate lines  of  the  veins  and  muscles  of  the  hand,  were  carved 
with  such  truth,  that  distinguished  anatomists  pronounced  them 
perfect  models  of  the  human  structure. 

All  these  labors  to  attain  exactness,  whether  in  the  measure- 
ments of  the  astronomer,  or  the  analyses  of  the  chemist,  or 
the  delineations  of  the  sculptor,  are  considered  as  evincive  of 
a  strong  love  of  truth.  Now  every  pait  of  nature  presents  us 
with  similar  but  still  more  striking  marks  of  the  same  love  of 
what  is  true.  We  may  begin  anywhere  with  our  illustrations, 
but  we  will  first  look  at  the  cohstruction  of  the  heavens,  and 
then  descend  through  the  different  departments  of  the  system 
of  nature,  to  the  lowest  forms  of  existence  revealed  to  us  by 
the  microscope. 

We  will  take  our  first  example  from  the  revcHiUion  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  Here  two  things  are  most  admirable, — first, 
the  period  of  revolution  is  invariable,  and  secondly,  the  mo- 
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tion  18  absolutely  uniform.  The  extreme  accuracy  to  which 
clocks  and  chronometers  have  of  late  been  brought,  is  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  performances  of  art.  The  •astronomical 
clock  at  the  Greenwich  observatory  varies  less  than  half  a 
second  a  day.  But  the  earth,  in  its  diurnal  revolution,  has 
not  varied  half  a  second  since  the  creation.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and 
Harvard  observatories,  more  than  four  hundred  chronometers 
were  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  all  of  the  most  accurate 
workmanship ;  yet  as  they  varied  among  themslves,  it  was  on- 
ly by  employing  so  great  a  number,  and  taking  the  mean  be- 
tween them,  that  the  desired  precision  could  be  obtained.  By 
these  laborious  efforts  it  is  nowv  supposed  that  the  difference  of 
longitude,  between  these  two  observatories,  is  ascertained  with- 
in one  fitlh  of  a  second  of  space.  This  approach  to  absolute 
truth  is  exceedingly  near  for  art,  but  still  falls  far  short  of  the 
exactness  of  nature. 

But  not  only  is  the  period  of  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
earth  invariable,  but  its  motion  throughout  the  interval  is  ab- 
solutely uniform.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  difBcult  things  in  the 
world  to  produce  a  perfectly  uniforai  motion,  and  it  has  in  fact 
hitherto  transcended  the  ingenuity  of  the  practical  astronomer. 
Until  recently  he  had  no  better  means  of  attaining  it,  than  to 
use  the  governor  with  revolving  balls,  like  that  employed  as  a 
regnlator  in  the  steam  engine,  which  is  far  from  producing  a 
motion  absolutely  uniform.  Even  the  clocks  most  celebrated 
for  keeping  exact  time,  like  that  of  Greenwich  observatory,  al- 
ready mentioned,  do  not  go  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  the  variation  being  sometimes  too  fast  and  some- 
times too  slow,  the  fluctuations  go  fai*  towards  neutralizing  one 
another,  so  that  the  deviation  from  exact  uniformity  is  merely 
the  excess  of  one  set  of  variations  over  the  other.  But  so  far  as 
the  most  delicate  measurements  have  gone,  the  progress  of  the 
earth  around  its  own  axis  is  absolutely  invariable  through  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  annual  motion  around  the 
sun,  the  periods  are  the  same,  that  is,  the  years  are  all  of  equal 
length,  although  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  interval  is  not 
uniform,  being  sometimes  accelerated  and  sometimes  retarded. 
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Yet  the  acceleration  on  one  side  and  the  retardation  on  the 
other  are  exactly  equal,  bo  that  the  entire  period  of  revolution 
is  ever  the  same.  A  still  more  wonderful  and  interesting  ex- 
ample of  uniform  motion  exists  in  the  case  of  light  Light 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  nearly  200,000  miles  per  second, — a 
speed  which  would  carry  it  over  12,000,000  miles  in  a  minute, 
as  is  ascertained  by  observing  the  time  it  occupies  in  passing 
through  the  breadth  of  the  earth's  orbit  This  is  wonderful; 
but  the  point  we  are  considering  at  present  is,  that  the  velocity 
is  absolutely  uniform ;  what  star  soever  we  select  to  measure 
the  aberration,  (one  of  the  effects  by  which  the  velocity  of 
light  is  determined,)  the  velocity  is  found  to  be  always  the 
same. 

The  mathematical  laws  which  regulate  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  evince  in  like  manner  a  love  of  the  Trua 
The  greatest  principle  of  all,  that  of  universal  gravitation, — ^is 
a  strictly  mathematical  principle;  and  embracing,  as  it  does,  all 
bodies  in  the  visible  heavens,  whether  solar  or  stellar  systems,  it 
gives  the  seal  of  mathematical  exactness,  and,  of  course,  the 
impress  of  truth,'  to  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  nnlverse. 
Belations,  also,  strictly  mathematical,  exist  between  the  masses 
or  weights  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  the  distances  and  times 
of  revolution  of  bodies  circulating  around  them,  respectively, 
so  that  astronomers  are  able  to  weigh  the  sun  and  each  of  the 
planets,  as  in  a  balance ;  so  exact  is  the  mathematical  order 
with  which  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  are  arranged,  and 
with  such  exact  harmony  are  the  distances,  periodic  times, 
and  masses  adjusted  to  each  other.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  motion 
of  a  planet,  its  distance  from  the  sun,  the  time  of  revolution, 
and  the  force  with  which  it  is  drawn  towards  the  sun,  compose 
a  series  in  geometrical  progression,  where  each  successive 
term  is  found  by  multiplying  the  preceding  term  by  a  common 
number.  Thus,  if  I  knew  nothing  more  about  a  new-discov- 
ered planet  than  that  it  moved  around  the  sun  three  times  as 
slow  as  the  earth,  the  square  of  this  number  would  show  that 
it  is  nine  times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  the  earth  is ;  its  cube, 
that  it  is  twenty-seven  years  in  performing  its  revolution ;  and 
its  biquadrate  or  fourth  power,  that  it  is  attracted  towards  the 
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sun  eighty-one  timesvless  than  the  earth  is.  So  admirable  is 
this  adjustment  of  the  planets,  that,  when  either  the  rate  of 
motion,  the  distance,  the  periodic  time,  or  the  force  of  gravity, 
is  given,  all  the  others  may  be  found  by  a  simple  arithmeti- 
cal process.  All  these  examples  as  truly  evince  a  love  of 
exactness,  and,  of  course,  a  love  of  truth,  as  the  instruments 
and  operations  of  art  evince  the  same  quality  in  the  man 
that  makes,  or  directs  them. 

Two  beautiful  examples  have  been  afforded  us,  within  a  few 
years,  of  the  exactness  as  well  as  harmony  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,— the  one  in  the  return  of  Halley's  comet  in  1836,  at  the 
time  predicted,  and  the  other  in  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune  in  1846.  Halley's  comet  had  been  out  of  view  more 
than  seventy-five  years,  in  which  time  it  had  receded  from  the 
Bun  thirty-six  hundred  millions  of  miles ;  yet  the  elements  of 
its  orbit,  and  the  effects  of  all  the  disturbing  causes,  chiefly 
from  the  attractions  of  the  different  planets  through  whose 
realms  it  passed,  were  so  accurately  calculated  byPontecoulant, 
a  French  mathematician,  that  the  actual  time  of  its  return  dif- 
fered less  than  one  day  from  the  time  assigned,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  twenty-seven  thousand  days.  The  discovery 
of  the  planet  Neptune  by  Leverier  in  1846,  was  an  achieve- 
ment still  more  wonderful,  because  it  was  a  body  that  never 
had  been  recognized  by  human  eye,  and  was  so  small  as  to  re- 
quire a  good  telescope  to  see  it  at  all.  Yet,  the  astronomer  not 
only  determined  its  existence,  but  pointed  out  the  place  in  the 
starry  heavens  where  it  lay  concealed,  told  its  real  size,  its 
distance  from  the  sun,  and  estimated  its  weight,  while  it  was 
yet  hidden  in  the  profound  depths  of  space.  Now  the  success 
of  both  these  great  achievements  depended  on  the  absolute  ex- 
actness and  unvarying  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
are  a  most  glorious  illustration  of  the  love  of  truth  manifested 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  solar  system.  The  exact  fulfillment  of 
eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  of  transits  of  Yenus  and  Mer- 
cury, and  of  occultations — predictions  often  made  a  hundred 
years  or  more  beforehand,  is  in  each  case  a  high  testimony  to  the 
perfect  order  and  mathematical  exactness  that  prevail  among 
the  bodies  that  exhibit  these  interesting  phenomena.     The 
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information  which  the  telescope  gives  ub  respecting  q^stems  of 
worlds  more  remote,  as  the  double  stars  and  the  nebute,  is 
entirely  harmonious  with  what  we  see  in  these  nether  worlds? 
similar  mathematical  laws  prevailing,  and  symmetry  of  form, 
indicative  of  the  same  love  of  order. 

Let  us  next  descend  from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens, 
and  see  if  we  do  not  find  in  terreei/ridl  nature  the  same  indi- 
cations of  a  love  of  the  True  imprinted  on  the  laws  which 
govern  the  particles  of  matter,  as  well  as  upon  those  which 
govern  suns  and  planets. 

The  numerical  relations  which  prevail  among  the  members 
of  the  solar  system,  prevail  equally  among  the  elements  of 
every  chemical  compound.  Not  that  the  two  relations  are 
identical,  but  both  are  alike  expressed  by  definite  numerical 
ratios.  If  the  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun  is  expressed 
by  the  square  of  its  rate  of  motion,  and  its  periodic  time  bj 
the  cube,  so  the  elements  which  form  water  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eight  oxygen  and  one  hydrogen,  and  these  elements 
refuse  to  combine  in  any  other  proportion,  until  we  arrive  at 
that  of  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  in  the  combination  forming 
water,  when  a  new  body^  results,  possessing  properties  as  un- 
like as  possible  to  those  of  water.  And  as  in  tracing  the  numeri- 
cal relations  of  the  planets  we  find  the  rate  of  motion,  the  dis- 
tance, the  periodic  time,  and  the  force  of  the  solar  attraction, 
composing  a  series  in  which  each  succeeding  term  is  found  by 
multiplying  any  term  by  the  first,  so  in  the  chemical  combi- 
nations subisting  between  the  two  elements  of  atmospheric  air, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  we  find  a  similar  series  of  bodies  formed 
by  combining  with  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  quantities  of 
oxygen  rising  one  above  another  in  the  proportion  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five.f  These  elements,  also,  refuse  to  com- 
bine in  any  other  besides  these  exact  numerical  ratios,  and  a 
similar  principle  pervades  all  chemical  compounds. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom  we  find  the  pure  geometry  of  na- 
ture, crystals  being  formed  on  the  strictest  geometrical  prin- 
ciples.   It  is  no  figure  of  speech  when  we  say  that  crystals  are 

•  Feroxid  of  hydrogen. 

f  Nitrons  Oxid,  Nitric  Oxid,  Nitrous  Acid,  Hyponitric  Acid,  and  Nitric  Acid. 
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constructed  by  the  rules  of  pure  geometry,  since  it  is  an  estab- 
lished law  of  crystalography,  that  two  corresponding  faces;  in 
crystals  of  the  same  mineral,  always  are  united  by  precisely 
the  same  angle  of  inclination ;  and  diversified  as  are  the  forms 
of  some  minerals,  (carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  having 
eeyeral  hundred  distinct  forms  of  crystals)  yet  in  the  same 
species  all  the  forms  are  built  upon  one  simple  geometrical 
solid,  by  processes  of  the  most  rigorous  geometry. 

The  prevalence  of  similar  mathematical  principles,  evincing 
a  love  of  exactness,  is  also  seen  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We 
cannot  closely  examine  a  single  leaf,  or  stalk,  or  flower,  with- 
out seeing  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact.  We  plucked  from 
our  garden  a  small  flower,  a  variety  of  the  pink.  We  were  at 
first  struck  with  its  exactly  circular  shape.  We  next  observed 
its  division  into  six  equal  sectors,  meeting  at  the  center  in  equal 
angles  of  sixty  degrees  each.  The  periphery  was  notched  all 
round  with  delicate  etchings,  all  equal  to  one  another ;  and 
around  the  outside  the  colors  were  disposed  in  concentric  bands 
of  purple  and  red,  all  the  lines  exactly  corresponding  in  their 
sinuosities.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  beauty  of  this  object, 
but  merely  to  the  pains  taken  to  preserve  geometrical  forms 
and  perfect  symmetry.  It  is  a  late  discovery  in  vegetable 
physiology,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  are  not  inserted  on  the 
stalk  at  random,  but  are  disposed  in  spiral  convolutions,  at 
distances  determined  by  precise  numerical  ratios ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  these  ratios  are  found  to  be  the  same 
as  those  which  regulate  the  distances  between  the  planets. 
Whatever  plant  or  tree  we  look  at,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
nature  has  disposed  every  branch  according  to  laws  which, 
when  nothing  impedes  their  operation,  develop  symmetry  of 
form.  Nor  is  this  distribution  of  the  parts,  upon  mathematical 
principles,  without  a  purpose.  Physiologists  tell  us  that,  by 
this  means,  there  is  secured  to  the  plant  the  most  important 
distribution  of  heat  and  light. 

The  predominance  of  numerical  ratios,  zoologists  inform  us, 
can  be  traced  likewise  in  the  structure  of  animals,  especially 
in  the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  That  the  preservation  of  a  per- 
fect symmetry  of  parts  in  animal  forms  is  studiously  maintain- 
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ed,  cannot  fail  to  be  seen  by  the  most  saperficial  observer. 
Who  can  help  seeing  by  what  exact  rules  the  two  halves  of  the 
human  body  are  arranged  so  as  to  maintain  a  perfect  corres- 
pondence to  each  other  ? 

If,  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  pursue  nature 
into  her  most  hidden  recesses,  we  are,  at  every  step  of  our  pro- 
gress, more  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  marks  of  a  re- 
gard for  the  True  and  the  Beautiful ;  and  since  these  exhibi- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  range  of  vision  appa- 
rently designed  for  man,  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  us, 
that  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  in  nature  are  objects  of  delight 
to  the  Divine  mind  itself.  If  we  discover  in  the  large  crystals 
of  a  cabinet  of  minerals  marks  of  a  pure  geometry,  these 
are  still  more  apparent  in  microscopic  crystals,  as  in  thin  films 
of  saline  solutions  crystallized  under  the  solar  microscope, 
where  the  images,  magnified  many  thousand  times,  are  thrown 
on  a  distant  wall  or  screen  in  a  dark  room.  The  smallest  drop 
of  such  a  preparation  being  spread  in  a  thin  film,  on  a  plate  of 
glass,  and  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  instrument,  we  soon  see 
on  the  screen  a  forest  of  crystals.  Each  particle  of  the  salt 
runs  to  its  place,  and  the  lines  shoot  out  and  arrange  them- 
selves in  exact  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  species,  so  as  to 
form  the  geometrical  figure  belonging  to  it,  as  though  anima- 
ted by  an  instinctive  desire  of  maintaining  that  law  unbroken. 
Under  the  compound  microscope,  also,  a  collection  of  crystals,  so 
minute  as  hardly  to  impair  the  smoothness  of  the  glass  plate  on 
which  tliey  rest,  often  expand  into  perfect  pyramids,  or  prisms, 
all  of  the  same  form,  and  all  having  faces  that  unite  in  solid 
angles  of  precisely  the  same  value.  The  microscope,  which 
only  serves  to  reveal  the  imperfections  and  grossness  of  the 
finest  works  of  art,  but  enhances  the  appearances  of  order  and 
definiteness  of  arrangement  in  the  works  of  nature.  Minute 
geometrical  figures,  as  circles  or  ellipsed  neatly  described  by 
hand,  appear,  when  largely  magnified,  so  deficient  in  regulari- 
ity  as  almost  to  lose  their  characters;  but  circles,  ellipses,  spi- 
rals, pentagons,  hexagons,  and  other  geometrical  figures,  seen 
on  placing  delicate  parts  of  vegetables  under  a  compound  mi- 
,  croscope,  do  not  cease  to  be  circles,  like  those  drawn  by  art 
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when  thus  magnified ;  bnt  the  curve,  when  enlarged  five  hun- 
dred times,  is  still  perfect,  and  tJie  figure  not  in  the  least  dis- 
torted. When  we  expose  the  petal  of  a  flower  to  the  higher 
powers  of  the  microscope,  the  soft,  downy  surface,  which  usu- 
ally invests  the  flower,  disappears,  and  in  its  place  we  see  a 
multitude  of  separate  cells,  all  of  a  determinate  geometrical 
fignre,  hexagons  in  one  plant,  pentagons  in  another,  and  sphe- 
roids in  a  third,  but  always  uniform  in  the  same  plant.  The 
vegetable  kingdom,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  mineral,  is  erected 
on  a  strictly  mathematical  basis. 

It  is  only  the  minuter  animals,  as  insects,  that  are  usually 
submitted  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  these  in 
their  infinitesimal  organs  display  an  exactness  and  symmetry 
of  the  most  exquisite  kind.  The  fringe  that  bordera  the  wing 
of  a  musquito,  which  is  wholly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  af- 
fords to  the  microscope  a  fine  specimen  of  the  regularity  of 
structure  and  order  of  ari'angement  in  the  depths  of  nature, 
which  the  Creator  seems  to  have  reserved  for  His  own  eye. 
When  we  view  this  fringe  in  its  undisturbed  connection  with 
the  wing,  of  which  it  forms  the  graceful  outline,  we  see  much 
to  admire  in  the  perfection  of  the  curve  which  bounds  its  outer 
extremity,  and  our  admiration  is  increased  when  we  find  that 
the  fringe  is  composed  of  separate  parts,  all  so  fitted  to  each 
other,  and  varying  their  length  in  such  a  manner,  than  the  ends 
all  terminate  in  the  same  elliptic  curve.  If  we  now  rub  off  on 
a  glass  plate  portions  of  the  fringe,  it  presents  the  appearance 
to  the  naked  eye  of  a  fine  impalpable  dust ;  but  on  applying 
to  it  our  highest  magnifier,  each  particle  is  resolved  into  a 
feather  shaped  like  the  paddle  of  a  boat.  Each  is  striated  by 
straight  lines  running  from  the  center  to  the  arc  which  bounds 
the  sector,  dividing  the  surface  into  a  multitude  of  similar  sec- 
tors ;  and  the  periphery,  or  arc  of  the  sector,  is  serrated,  each 
feather  by  the  same  number  of  notches.  The  proboscis  of  the 
"butterfly,  when  greatly  magnified,  affords  another  admirable 
specimen  of  geometrical  precision.  It  is  composed  of  hun- 
dreds of  muscular  rings,  each  a  perfect  circle,  and  yet  increas- 
ing in  diameter  from  the  extremity  upwards,  so  as  to  create  an 
enlargement  of  the  organ  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
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preeerying  frilly  its  graceftil  outline.  The  eyes  of  insectB  offer 
another  grand  example  of  a  BtndioQB  regard  to  order  and  math- 
ematical }>recision  in  their  stmctnre  and  arrangement.  The 
spider  has  eight  bright  black  eyes,  set  like  gems  in  two  paral- 
lel rows  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Some  flies  have  eyes  composed 
of  several  thousand  lenses,  constituting  separate  eyes  in  the 
same  socket,  which  are  usually  arranged  in  concentric  circles, 
each  occupying  a  separate  cell.  The  horse-fly  is  said  to  have 
seven  thousand  eyes. 

The  deeper  we  go  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  instead  of  losing 
sight  of  these  traces  of  order  and  mathematical  precision,  such 
traces  become  continually  more  and  more  apparent,  being 
among  all  microscopic  objects  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Itir 
fu8oria^  by  which  we  understand  those  animalculse  which  are 
too  small  ever  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  ^^The  Infusoria 
(says  a  modem  writer  on  the  microscope,)  are  a  mighty  family, 
as  they  frequently,  in  countless  numbers,  cover  leagues  of  the 
ocean.  They  are  discovered  in  all  climes,  have  been  found  alive 
sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  mud  brought 
up  from  the  depth  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  of  the  ocean.  They 
exist  at  the  poles  and  the  equator,  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal 
body,  in  plants,  and  in  the  most  powerful  acids.  About  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-six  species  are  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  naturaJist,  having  different  forms,  habits,  develop- 
ments, and  modes  of  continuing  their  distinct  races.  A  broth- 
erhood will  be  found  in  a  little  transparent  shell,  to  which  a 
drop  of  water  is  a  world ;  and  within  this  are  sometimes  other 
communities,  performing  all  the  functions  granted  them  by 
their  Creator,  and  eagerly  pursuing  the  chase  of  others,  leas 
than  themselves,  as  their  prey.  The  forms  of  the  Infusoria  are 
endless;  some  resembling  globes,  eels,  trumpets,  serpents, 
boats,  stars,  pitchers,  wheels,  flasks,  cups,  funnels,  fans,  fruits, 
and  some  changing  their  shape  at  pleasure.  As  millions  up<m 
millions  are  bom,  attain  perfection,  and  die  in  a  few  days,  these 
invisible  shells  form  tracts  of  country  which  have  served  man 
as  a  foundation  for  his  cities ;  they  cover  the  bottoms  of  seas, 
lakes  and  rivers,  aid  in  filling  up  marshes,  swamps  and  morass- 
es ;  they  entirely  constitute  the  tripoli,  or  polishing  slate,  the 
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iron  of  bogs,  and  chains  of  hills ;  in  fact  they  are  the  secret 
silent  agency  renovating  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth." — (Hogg  on  the  Microscope,  p.  126.) 

The  only  point  under  consideration  at  pi'esent  respecting 
these  wonderful  beings,  is,  that  in  most  cases  a  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  structure  and  shape  are  preserved  as  perfectly  in 
tiiem,  as  in  the  largest  animals  that  walk  the  earth.  Not  only 
18  there  such  symmetry  in  the  entire  figure,  biit  geometrical 
figures  and  lines  are  often  seen  inscribed  on  the  separate 
parts.  One  {Tricerativ/ni)  is  a  triangle,  but  with  a  surface 
chequered  into  a  fine  net  work,  whose  meshes  are  regular 
geometrical  figures  ;  another  {Actinocydvs)  is  a  perfect  circle, 
but  divided  into  ten  equal  sectors,  all  of  which  are  most 
beautifully  chequered,  five  of  a  darker  and  five  of  a  lighter 
shade,  alternately ;  and  a  third  {Oooconeie)  is  a  perfect  ellipse, 
highly  adorned  with  figures  on  its  back  of  the  most  perfect 
regularity.  In  a  box  of  test  objects  for  the  compound  micro- 
scope, we  have  a  specimen  of  guano  dust,  which  contaius  such 
shell-infusoria  as  the  birds  that  afford  the  guano  take  up  in 
their  sea  food.  Among  these,  is  a  shell  not  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  exhibits  the  form  of  a  per- 
fect circle,  divided  into  equal  sectors,  each  as  highly  orna- 
mented as  the  finest  shell  of  the  cabinet.  The  Navieula^  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  boat  in  shape,  is  less  than  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  esteemed  a  valua- 
ble test-object  on  account  of  the  delicate  lines  that  are  traced 
on  its  surface.  These  it  requires  an  instrument  of  the  finest 
qualities  to  see  distinctly;  but  when  seen,  we  recognize  in  them 
a  perfection  of  arrangement,  corresponding  as  they  do  exactly 
to  the  curved  sides  of  the  boat,  and  disposed  in  respect  to 
each  other  with  as  nice  a  regard  to  symmetry  as  the  parts  of 
the  most  elegant  insect,  as  a  beetle  or  a  butterfiy.  '^Man 
boasts  (says  a  late  writer)  of  the  finene^  and  perfection  of 
his  handicraft ;  his  manufacture  will  be  so  small,  that  a  magni- 
fying glass  will  be  required  to  observe  it ;  he  will  proudly  dis- 
play a  piece  of  lace  of  the  most  fragile  material ;  but  when 
he  once  gazes  through  the  microscope  at  these  objects,  [the 
lines  on  the  Navicula,]  invisible  to  his  naked  eye,  and  sees  the 
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perfection  of  nature's  works,  he  feels  abashed  and  sinks  con- 
scious of  the  futility  of  his  attempts  to  rival  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  given  by  a  guiding  power  to  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  its  creations." 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that,  as  in  individuals  a  love 
of  the  True  is  evinced  by  a  constant  regard  for  the  greatest 
attainable  exactness  in  results,  for  extreme  accuracy  in  every 
process  of  science  or  art,  and  for  perfect  symmetry  in  aU 
structures,  reducing  everything,  where  it  is  practicable,  to 
mathematical  precision,  so  we  find  impressed  on  all  the  works 
of  nature  similar  indications  of  a  love  of  the  True.  We  find 
it  in  the  invariability  of  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  planets, 
and  the  constancy  of  their  periodic  times — in  the  perfect  uni- 
formity of  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, — ^a  uniformity 
unattainable  by  the  highest  efforts  of  art, — in  the  exact  mathe- 
matical laws  which  connect  the  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun  with  their  times  of  revolution,  and  in  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  which  binds  all  the  members  of  the  solar 
system  in  one  harmonious  piece  of  mechanism,  regulated  like 
a  clock  by  principles  purely  mathematical.  We  find  it  in  the 
invariability  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  mutual  attractions 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  enable  astronomers 
to  predict  with  unerring  certainty  eclipses  and  transits,  and 
the  return  of  comets,  and  even  to  determine  the  existence  and 
situation  of  a  planet  hidden  in  the  abysses  of  space,  unseen  by 
mortal  eyes  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  We  find  it  in 
the  definite  proportions  of  chemistry,  in  the  pure  geometry  of 
crystals,  in  the  perfect  geometrical  figures  of  flowers,  and  the 
symmetrical  forms  of  plants  and  trees,  and  still  moi'e  in  the 
arrangement  of  leaves  on  their  branches  in  exact  numerical 
ratios,  and  these  ratios  corresponding  to  those  which  connect 
together  the  distances  of  the  planets.  At  last,  we  find  it  most 
of  all,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  descend  below 
the  scenes  apparently  designed  for  mental  vision  into  the  sol- 
emn recesses  of  creation,  seemingly  designed  only  for  the  eye 
of  God  himself,  where  we  recognize  the  same  love  of  tlie  True 
in  the  perfect  form  of  microscopic  crystals — in  the  perfection 
of  figure,  as  circles,  ellipses,  pentagons,  and  the  like,  discov- 
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ered  among  the  minute  parts  of  flowers,  which  figures  they  re- 
tain when  magnified  many  thousand  times,  while  the  finest 
works  of  art,  when  thus  magnified,  appear  coarse  and  distorted. 
We  find  it  in  the  eyes  and  wings  of  insects,  both  in  their  geo- 
metrical structure  and  their  symmetrical  arrangement,  and,  to 
crown  all,  we  find  it  most  fully  exhibited  in  the  Infusoria,  as 
in  the  strise  that  are  inscribed  on  the  surface  of  the  Navicula. 

Since  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good  in  nature  have  been  much 
more  descanted  on  than  the  True,  the  one  by  poets  the  other 
by  theologians,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enlarge  so 
fully  on  these  two  heads,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
illustrations  which  seem  to  lie  a  little  out  of  the  common 
course  of  argument  on  this  subject. 

II.  There  are  impressed  an  every  part  of  the  works  of 
naturey  striking  marks  of  a  love  of  the  Beautifvl. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  beauties  of  the 
firmament,  or  of  the  summer  or  autumnal  landscape,  or  of  the 
flower  garden,  or  of  the  animal  creation  in  its  divinest  form ; 
all  these  revelations  of  the  Beautiful  in  nature,  having  often 
been  extolled  by  the  lovere  of  nature,  and  sung  by  the  poets ; 
we  will  only  declare  our  conviction,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  beauty  with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  his  works,  is 
passed  by  unheeded,  and  fails  to  be  recognized,  either  for 
want  of  taste  in  the  observer,  or  from  the  familiarity  which 
lulls  attention.  We  have  been  amazed  to  hear  those  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  at  London,  or  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Eome,  who  seemed  never  to  have  bestowed 
a  particle  of  admiration  on  the  vastly  more  magnificent  and 
beautiful  dome  which  daily  bends  over  them ;  and  some  who 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  beauties  either  of  nature  or  art, 
have  acknowledged  that  they  never  fully  apprehended  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  combined  in  the  aerial  dome,  until,  from 
an  eminence  which  afiforded  an  unobstructed  view,  they  took ' 
in  the  whole  celestial  vault  at  once ;  nor  had  they  ever  appre- 
ciated the  superlative  softness  and  richness  of  its  color,  until 
their  attention  was  specially  directed  to  portions  of  the  sky 
opening  between  white  clouds  in  the  month  of  June,  and  dis- 
playing the  pure  azure  tint.    In  the  same  manner,  if  we  direct 
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particnlar  attention  to  almost  any  production  of  nature,  be  it 
a  plant,  or  a  bird,  or  an  insect,  with  the  special  view  of  finding 
how  many  elements  of  the  Beaatifal  it  contains,  we  are  snr- 
prised  and  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  Creator  has 
adorned  His  works.  What  an  endless  variety  of  beauties  do 
our  shade-trees  exhibit,  the  greater  part  of  which,  from  our 
familiarity  with  them,  pass  unheeded.  A  still  greater  num- 
ber are  disclosed  to  the  microscope,  which  entirely  escape  the 
notice  of  the  unassisted  vision.  One  tree  displays  a  majestic 
column  crowned  with  a  spreading  dome.  Its  position  is 
rendered  so  firm  by  buttresses,  and  the  nice  adjustment  of  its 
center  of  gravity,  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  scien- 
tific architect.  Another  exhibits  a  rich  scarlet  hue,  its  leaves 
being  dyed  with  the  earliest  tints  of  autumn.  Another  is 
laden  with  golden  fruits  bending  every  limb  into  graceful 
curves.  The  leaves  of  all  are  trembling,  and  the  tops  gently 
waving  with  the  wind.  These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious 
beauties  that  present  themselves  to  a  casual  glance  from  our 
window.  If  we  now  draw  near  to  each  tree,  and  submit  the 
various  parts  to  more  attentive  observation,  new  traces  of  tlie 
Beautiful  continually  unfold  themselves  in  the  disposition 
made  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  in  order  to  secure  symmetry 
of  form,  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves ;  and 
especially  in  the  geometrical  figure,  smooth,  shining  surface, 
and  delicate  coloring  of  the  fruit  We  plucked  a  single  leaf 
of  the  maple,  tinged  by  the  autumnal  frosts.  Its  gay  scarlet 
color  first  arrested  attention  ;  next,  its  edges  varied  by  deep 
indentations,  alike  in  the  two  halves,  preserving  a  perfect  cor- 
respondence ;  and  then  its  delicate  anatomy,  the  skeleton  first 
branching  into  three  main  stems,  and  innumerable  fibres 
starting  from  these,  and  filling  the  whole  leaf  with  au  elegant 
network,  rendered  more  distinct  by  holding  up  the  leaf  to  a 
strong  light 

Near  by  stood  the  MumomttSy  a  small  tree  which  in  autunm 
bears  leaves  of  a  rich  crimson  hue.  On  comparing  one  of 
these  with  the  maple  leaf,  each  presented  its  own  peculiar 
type  of  beauty,  a  pattern  strictly  followed  by  all  the  leaves  of 
their  respective  trees.    On  looking  abroad  and  bringing  into 
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view  various  kinds  of  trees,  all  gay  with*  the  livery  of  autumn, 
intermingled  with  evergreens,  each  of  the  specimens  of  the 
Beautiful  which  we  had  been  contemplating,  presented  still 
higher  claims  to  admiration  as  elements  of  the  grand  picture 
which  the  whole  landscape  displayed.  We  now  caUed  in  the 
microscope  to  our  aid,  and  immediately  new  revelations  of  the 
Beautiful  were  unfolded.  The  colors  were  far  more  brilliant, 
and  the  anatomy  a  thousand  fold  more  interesting.  If  from 
the  garden  or  the  conservatory  we  select  some  plant,  as  the 
rose,  and  examine  successively,  first  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
then  with  the  microscope,  the  leaves,  the  buds,  and  the  flow- 
fers,  we  shall  be  still  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  extent  . 
to  which  the  Creator  has  manifested  His  love  of  the  Beautiful  \ 
in  tlie  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  grouping  of  objects,  also,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enhance  the  qualities  of  each  other,  the  Creator  has  mani- 
fested an  attention  to  the  Beautiful,  more  conspicuous,  indeed, 
than  in  individuals.  An  attribute  of  the  Beautiful  seldom 
exists  alone.  Color  is  combined  with  fragrance,  majesty  of 
form  with  grace  of  motion,  delicacy  of  figure  with  softness 
of  texture ;  and  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  unite  to  form  the 
characters  of  natural  scenery. 

If  we  leave  this  ocean  of  beauty  which  covers  the  earth  and 
presents  itself  to  the  view  of  all,  and  with  the  privileged  few 
visit  the  remotest  parts  of  the  creation  with  the  telescope,  or 
descend  into  the  hidden  depths  of  nature  with  the  microscope, 
we  are  still  more  impressed  with  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  man- 
ifested in  every  part  of  the  universe.  With  the  telescope,  it 
is  true,  we  cannot  see  much  more  of  the  most  distant  bodies, 
the  nebulae,  than  their  outline;  but  this  is  commonly  charac- 
terized by  the  grace  of  symmetry  at  least ;  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances, other  marks  of  the  beautiful  are  recognized  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  Creator  has  not  been  unmindful  of  it  in  these 
distant  worlds.  Sir  John  Herschel  describes  a  cluster  of  small 
telescopic  stars  in  the  Cross,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  as  eminently  beautiful.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  stars,  eight  of  the  more  conspicuous  are  colored  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole 
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the  appearance  of  a  rich  piece  of  jewelry.  But  the  micro- 
scope gives  us  a  nearer  view  of  objects  than  the  telescope,  and 
enables  ns  better  to  descry  the  lineaments  of  beauty  in  regions 
beyond  the  unassisted  powers  of  human  vision.  It  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Creator  should  have  lavished  snch 
splendid  ornaments  upon  so  humble  a  department  of  His  works 
as  insects,  and  even  infusoria.  The  naked  eye,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, may  see  sufficient  indications  of  this  fact  in  butterflieB 
and  beetles;  but  it  is  only  when  we  apply  a  fine  componnd 
microscope,  that  we  become  sensible  of  the  deep  mine  of  beau- 
ty which  lies  buried  in  the  insect  world.  We  lately  placed 
in  the  focus  of  a  compound  microscope,  one  of  the  meanest 
and  most  hated  of  the  tribe, — a  musquito.  We  first  used  a 
low  power,  vhich  enabled  us  to  see  the  object  entire.  Our 
eye  was  first  caught  by  the  two  antennce  depending  from  the 
chin,  and  forming  together  a  white  silken  beard,  which  an  Is- 
raelite might  have  envied.  We  next  inspected  the  eyes,  of 
which  there  were  but  two,  one  on  either  side  of  the  head,  as  in 
the  larger  animals,  but  unlike  theirs,  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  brilliant  lenses,  disposed  in  concentric  circles  on  a 
ground  of  emerald  green.  The  wings  next  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. Their  texture  was  inimitably  fine,  and  woven  with  a 
delicacy  that  mocked  the  proudest  pretensions  of  art  The 
perfectly  symmetrical  figure  of  the  wing,  and  the  delicate 
fringe  surrounding  it  on  the  outside,  each  filament  of  which, 
under  the  higher  magnifiers,  becomes  a  feather,  striated  cm  Ae 
back,  and  serrated  at  the  end,  have  been  already  adverted  to. 
All  these  beauties  were  seen  by  tranemitted  light.  We  now, 
by  means  of  a  concave  mirror,  turned  upon  one  of  the  wings 
the  strong  light  of  a  lamp,  to  view  it  in  rejkcted  light,  and  lo! 
the  surface  glowed  with  the  richest  colors  of  mingled  red  and 
green.  If  such  beauties  are  disclosed  to  view  in  the  musqui- 
to, it  will  be  easily  imagined  that  beauties  of  a  higher  order 
are  found  in  the  more  brilliant  insects,  as  the  diamond-beetle) 
or  the  fire-fly.  Even  some  of  the  infusoria  exhibit  as  stalking 
marks  of  the  beautiful  as  any  of  the  insect  tribes. 

We  have  applied  a  magnifying  power  of  eight  iundred  in 
diameter  to  various  minute  parts  of  plants  and  insects,  and  our 
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admiration  never  tired  with  inspecting  their  endless  beauties. 
With  snch  a  magnifier,  and  a  superior  compound  microscope, 
we  viewed  in  a  strong  light  a  small  fragment  of  a  petal  of  scar- 
let geranium.  It  was,  as  usual,  resolved  into  honey-comb  cells, 
each  probably  less  than  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, yet  adorned  on  its  face  with  a  sprig  like  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery. Many  of  the  examples  taken  from  nature  to  illus- 
trate our  first  head  as  indicating  a  love  of  the  True,  might  with 
equal  advantage  bo  employed  to  prove  the  loye  of  the  Beauti- 
ful ;  for  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  are  constantly  conjoined  in 
nature. 

In  conclusion,  we  proceed  to  remark  on  the  evidences  every- 
where aflfbrded  in  the  material  universe  of  a  regard  for  the 
Good,  as  well  as  for  the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 

in.  The  Creator  hm  impressed  on  all  His  works  striking 
marks  of  His  love  of  what  is  Good, 

We  have  little  to  oflFer  on  a  theme  so  often  illustrated  as  the 
marks  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  which  are  seen  in  his  works ; 
but  that  little  will  relate  to  arguments  which  we  h{ive  not  seen 
systematically  urged  by  others.  To  us,  then,  the  True  I 
and  the  Beautiful  in  nature  seem,  themselves,  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  the  Good, — the  True,  in  physics,  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  material  universe,  as  in 
morals  at  the  foundation  of  human  virtue;  while  both  the 
True  and  the  Beautiful  combine  to  shadow  forth,  the  one  the 
holiness  and  the  other  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  That  the 
mathematical  laws  producing  perfectly  definite  and  exact  re- 
sults, on  which  the  material  universe  is  built,  constitute  the 
foundation  on  which  rests  the  safety  of  the  world,  may  be 
shown  by  an  appeal  to  those  very  examples  which  we  employed 
to  show  that  the  works  of  the  Creator  evince  in  the  mind  that 
contrived  them  a  supreme  love  of  trath.  Thus,  were  not  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  absolutely  uniform,  beyond 
what  any  clock  or  chronometer  has  ever  attained,  tlie  error 
would  be  fatal.  If  it  lost,  like  the  Greenwich  clock,  half  a  f 
second  per  day,  the  length  of  the  day  would  have  been  nearly 
doubled  since  the  creation,*  the  days  being  at  present  forty 
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instead  of  twenty-four  hours  long.  In  consequence  of  bo  di- 
minished a  velocity  in  the  diurnal  rotation,  the  heat  of  the 
Bummer'a  sun  and  the  cold  of  the  winter's  night  would  be 
alike  insupportable ;  and  the  waters  in  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  earth  would  flow  off  towards  the  poles,  and  inundate  whole 
continents.  Or  if  the  earth  gained  half  a  second  per  day,  the 
length  of  the  days  would  have  been  shortened  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  were  before  increased ;  the  waters  would  have 
flowed  from  the  polar  towards  the  equatorial  regions,  and  long 
before  this  would  have  submerged  the  continents ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  increased  centrifugal  force  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  earth  would  begin  to  throw  all  movable  bodies  into 
space,  as  water  is  thrown  from  the  rim  of  a  coach-wheel  in 
rapid  rotation.  Yet  we  can  see  causes  every  day  in  operation 
before  our  eyes,  which  tend  either  to  accelerate  or  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Every  time  a  rock  rolls 
from  the  mountain  to  the  plain,  it  tends  to  move  and  to  make 
the  earth  move  faster  than  before ;  according  to  the  law  of  the 
conservatioi^  of  areas,  when  a  revolving  body  is  brought  nearer 
and  nearer  the  center ;  and  when  a  mountain,  by  upheaval  of 
geological  forces,  is  lifted  out  of  the  sea,  its  tendency  is  to  move 
and  to  make  the  earth  move  slower  than  before.  That  these  caus- 
es of  error  should  be  made  to  compensate  each  other  so  exactly, 
that  this  chronometer  from  God's  own  hand  should  not,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  have  varied  a  second  for  nearly  six 
thousand  years,  is  a  thought  that  ought  to  affect  our  minds 
with  solemn  awe. 

Wliat  we  have  said  respecting  a  single  case,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  solar  system,  and  probably  to  the  whole 
universe.  The  stability  of  the  solar  system  has  been  establish- 
ed on  a  mathematical  basis,  because  the  system  is  constructed 
on  mathematical  principles,  by  virtue  of  which  all  possible  ir- 
regularities arising  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets  on 
each  other,  are  exactly  compensated,  so  that  the  solar  system 

*  is  a  self-regulating  machine — ^a  self-tuning  organ. 

As  the  True  in  nature  is  made  subservient  to  the  safety  of 
the  world,  and,  therefore,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 

I    Good,  BO  the  Beautiful  has  for  its  chief  end  the  happiness  of 
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man.  We  say  the  happiness  of  m^m  /  for  while  the  humbler 
animals  participate  with  ns  in  the  benevolence  that  provides  | 
for  the  safety  of  all,  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime  of  Nature  are 
the  heritage  of  man  alone.  Moreover,  those  provisions  which 
are  made  for  the  preservation  and  sustenance  of  man,  seem  in 
their  nature  not  so  unequivocally  designed  for  good  as  those 
which  are  expressly  created  to  give  him  pleasure.  In  this  view, 
beauty  is  more  expressive  of  benevolence  than  utility,  since  were 
the  end  proposed  only  evil,  the  sustenance  of  the  subject  must  be 
provided  for,  as  animals  are  fed  for  the  slaughter.  Flowers  and 
fruits  are  no  more  medicinal  or  nutricious  for  being  beautiful ; 
but  the  symmetrical  form  and  charming  color  are  qualities  super- 
added on  purpose  to  delight  the  eye.  Hitherto,  only  a  privileged 
few  have  been  permitted  to  lift  the  veil  and  see  the  exhaustless  . 
resources  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  amusement  or  I 
entertainment  of  man.  In  a  more  refined  and  more  highly 
educated  state  of  the  world,  we  anticipate  that  the  beauties  of 
nature  will  rise  to  their  appropriate  station,  as  the  amusements 
designed  by  heaven  to  refresh  the  mind  when  worn  by  care 
and  toil,  and  to  solace  the  heart  when  oppressed  with  sorrow. 
"Wealth  will  expend  her  superfluous  treasures  on  telescopes  to 
view  the  splendors  of  the  starry  firmament,  and  on  microscopes 
to  explore  the  surpassing  beauties  of  the  insect  worlds. 

Thus  Truth,  Beauty  and  Goodness,  three  sister  Graces,  walk^ 
hand  in  hand  through  earth  and  heaven.    We  see  their  foot-  ^ 
prints  alike  in  the  humblest  flowret  of  the  vale,  on  the  insect's  1 
wing,  and  in  the  remotest  nebula ;  we  see  them  in  the  azure   • 
dome  of  heaven,  and  on  the  gilded  cloud  of  evening ;  we  per- 
ceive their  fragrant  breath  in  the  jasmin  and  the  rose  ;  we  hear 
their  soft  music  in  the  murmur  of  the  forest,  in  the  song  of  the 
oriole,  and  in  the  voice  of  the  turtle.    All  are  but  parts  of  one 
grand  system — ^the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  in  Nature. 
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ed.  There  is  unquestionably  an  exact  adaptation  maintained 
throughout  the  universe ;  there  is  somewhere  existent  the  sup- 
ply appropriate  to  every  demand  of  our  race.  There  is  food,  or 
its  material,  ample  for  the  supply  of  hunger ;  there  is  the  kind 
and  degree  of  genius  adequate^  to  every  emergency ;  there  is 
the  charity  needed  for  the  relief  of  every  case  of  suffering ; 
there  are  means  of  redemption  and  renewal  provided  for  the 
wants  of  every  sinful  being.  To  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
adaptation  would  be  to  throw  a  gratuitous  imputation  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Indeed  the  whole  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse is  but  one  sublime  mechanism  for  the  supply  of  demand. 
But  man  has  failed  hitherto  to  render  this  provision  avail- 
able. His  failure  has  resulted  chiefly  from  the  imper- 
fection and  difficulty  of  inter-communication.  That  a  de- 
mand existed,  in  a  particular  market,  could  not  be  known 
till  already  much  suffering  had  resulted  ;  and  long  after 
the  want  was  relieved,  the  supply  has  continued  to  accumn- 
late  until  there  was  a  glut ;  this  again  has  discouraged  supply 
and  demand  has  been  again  in  excess.  Thus  have  we  painful- 
ly oscillated  between  poyerty  and  plethora.  A  single  instance 
may  illustrate  this  two-fold  evil.  In  1846-7,  owing  to  the  de- 
lay then  attending  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  faAiine  bad 
for  montliB  desolated  Ireland,  before  the  news  of  its  existence 
and  extent  reached  America,  the  granary  of  the  world.  A  pe- 
riod still  greater  elapsed  before  relief,  traveling  only  at  the 
will  of  the  tardy  and  capricious  winds,  could  reach  "  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  unfortunate  of  islands."  But  after  the  tide 
of  commerce,  attracted  by  the  high  prices  of  grain,  had  set  in 
that  direction,  it  continued  to  flow  thither,  until  there  was  a 
plethora;  grain  was  lower  in  London  than  in  Boston;  and 
American  vessels  laden  with  wheat  lay  at  the  wharves  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  a  market.  The  first  few  years  of  the  California 
trade  witnessed  a  similar  state  of  things,  scarcity  followed  by 
superabundance.  But,  hereafter,  when  the  facilities  of  commu- 
nication are  perfected,  no  sooner  will  tliere  exist  anywhere  a 
lack  of  any  commodity,  than  the  intelligence  will  be  widely  dif- 
fused, and  tlie  speed  of  steam  be  put  in  requisition  to  supply  the 
want.    Then,  too,  the  knowledge  that  the  supply  has  been 
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fomished,  diftused  with  ^qual' rapidity,  will  prevent  the  lia- 
bility of  an  over-supply. 

2,  Speculation  will  be  diminished.  Hitherto  success  in 
trade  has  been  greatly  dependent  on  chance.  Men  have  sent 
cargoes  to  distant  ports,  in  the  hope  that  by  some  lucky  accident 
they  might  be  saleable.  They  have  invested  their  all  in  some 
commodity  which  they  hope  will  rise.  They  have  made  for- 
tunes by  the  possession  of  some  item  of  intelligence  in  advance 
of  their  neighbors,  or  perhaps  by  the  publication  of  false  ru- 
mors. They  have  produced  artificial  dearth  by  means  of  mo- 
nopolies. Nor  is  there  anything  more  prejudicial  to  real  pros- 
perity than  this  spirit  of  speculation.  If  it  enriches  the  spec- 
ulator, it  is  at  the  expense  of  an  innocent  community ;  and  often- 
times he  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  inventions,  and  falls  amid 
the  ruin  he  has  caused.  It  is  hostile  to  the  industry  which 
alone  is  the  source  of  true  prot^perity.^  It  creates  a  contempt 
for  slow  and  regular  gains,  for  the  toiling  processes  of  labor,  by 
which  alone  wealth  can  be  honestly  acquired.  The  time  is 
coming,  let  us  hope,  when  there  can  be  little  speculation.  As 
a  man  in  New  York  pathetically  said,  "  How  can  we  send 
grain  abroad  and  speculate,  when  we  know  perfectly  well  what 
the  price  of  grain  is  every  day  all  over  Europe."  There  can  be 
no  opportunity  for  advance  intelligence  through  secret  channels, 
nor  for  the  spread  of  false  news,  for  the  true  reports  will  be 
universally  and  instantaneously  diffused.  Any  successful 
monopoly  will  be  impossible.  No  combination  can  hope  to 
control  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  any  advance  in  price  will 
draw  from  all  quarters  supplies  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  fac- 
titious rise.  Trade  will  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  scheming, 
or  of  chance.  Commerce  will  be  based  upon  a  wide  and  wise 
generalization,  upon  principles  and  facts  universally  known 
and  accepted.  It  will  employ,  and  will  demand  the  best  and 
loftiest  faculties.  Power  of  combination  and  width  of  gene- 
ralization, no  less  than  have  been  required  for  the  guidance  of 
armies  and  the  government  of  nations,  will  be  needed  for  the 
conduct  of  the  world's  exchanges.  The  mercantile  profession 
will  compete,  as  it  has  never  done  before,  with  the  learned 
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professions,  with  diplomacy,  politics,  and  war,  in  enlisting  the 
highest  order  of  gen  ins. 

3.  We  may  hope  that  an  end  will  be  put  to  the  occurrence 
of  those  financial  crises,  which  have  been  hitherto  the  inevita- 
ble attendant  and  curse  of  a  high  civilization  and  extended 
commerce ;  which  destroy  confidence,  paralyze  industry,  and 
create  often  a  degree  of  suffering  such  as  neither  pestilence 
nor  conflagration  would  cause.  In  so  far  as  these  reverses  are 
due  to  a  want  of  adjustment  between  supply  aud  demand,  to 
over-production  or  the  reverse,  or  to  speculation,  they  will  be 
in  great  measure  averted  by  the  removal  of  these  causes  of  dis- 
aster. Nor  will  the  commercial  communities  of  the  several 
countries  remain  isolated,  to  faU  one  by  one,  and  precipitate, 
each  in  its  turn,  the  ruin  of  the  other.  All  will  be  virtually 
one  in  sympathy  and  interest.  When  the  basis  of  commercial 
credit  is  thus  widened,  the  fabric  cannot  readily  be  over- 
thrown. Every  solvent'  community,  or  individual,  or  corpora- 
tion, will  have  the  world  for  its  banker.  Had  communicatioa 
between  America  and  England  been  established  in  the  summer 
of  1857,  many  an  institution,  solvent,  but  temporarily  embarrass- 
ed, would  have  availed  itself  of  the  aid  of  the  foreign  capital 
that  was  waiting  for  investment,  and  would  have  escaped  bank- 
ruptcy. Hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  the  insolvent  institutions 
will  subside  gradually  as  a  natural  and  normal  result.  But  it 
may  be  hoped  we  shall  not  see  again  a  universal  crash,  involv- 
ing solvent  and  insolvent,  honest  and  fraudulent,  in  one  catas- 
trophe ;  but  that  the  "  last "  panic  will  long  continue  to  be 
known  by  that  title. 

4.  The  expenses  resulting  from  the  war  system  of  nations 
will  be  lessened.  A  country,  provided  with  steam  and  tele- 
graphic communication,  will  need  for  its  defense  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  force  otherwise  requisite.  An  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand, that  can  be  summoned  in  an  instant,  and  transported  by 
steam  to  any  point,  is  more  efficient,  either  for  offense  or  de- 
fense, than  many  times  that  number  incapable  of  being  called 
into  service  until  the  time  for  effective  action  has  passed.  A 
fleet  of  steam  frigates,  which  the  wires  can  summon  from  any 
quai*ter  and  dispatch  on  any  errand,  is  more  valuable  than  a 
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far  larger  force  that  may  be  at  the  pole  when  needed  at  the 
equator,  or  where  ordei-s  may  be  three  months  in  reaching 
them,  and  they  as  many  more  in  obeying.  England  need  not 
erect  fortifications  rivaling  the  works  of  Cherbourg.  She 
needs  only  to  have  her  forces,  military  and  naval,  within  call. 
"  To  be  greatest  at  the  point  of  contact,"  was  Napoleon's  maxim, 

Not  only  will  the  actual  outlay  for  military  operations  be  les- 
sened, but  vast  numbers  of  men  will  be  transferred  from  the 
unproductive  calling  of  war,  to  productive  pursuits.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Cobden  estimated  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  Europe  at  2,250,000,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  these  forces,  including  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
ductive industry,  at  $1,750,000,000.  Since  that  time  almost 
every  nation  has  increased  its  armament.  Suppose  that  by 
increased  facilities  of  communication,  this  annual  loss  might 
be  reduced  one-half,  (and  no  doubt  the  reduction  might  be  car- 
ried much  further,)  how  easily  might  taxation  be  relieved,  pau- 
perism banished,  education  diffused,  and  the  face  of  Europe  be 
renewed  by  all  that  art  and  industry  can  effect. 

5.  Celerity  of  intercourse  will  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
world  by  facilitating  the  settlement  of  territory  now  unoccupied 
and  unproductive.  Distance  will  cease  to  be  a  barrier  to 
the  occupation  of  any  land,  when  ti-ansportation  is  rapid 
and  easy,  and  when  communication  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  instantaneous.  Tlien  the  regions,  boundless  in  pro- 
ductiveness, which  now  contribute  nothing  to  the  world's 
wealth,  will  pour  their  riches  into  the  common  treasury. 

Let  it  not  seem  that  in  speaking  at  such  length  of  its  effect 
on  human  wealth,  we  take  a  low  or  material  view  of  this  step 
in  human  advancement.  The  increase  of  wealth  is  connected 
inseparably  with  human  happiness.  As  wealth  increases,  toil 
is  lightened,  comforts  are  multiplied,  opportunity  is  offered  for 
mental  culture  and  moral  elevation. 

Compared  with  the  recent  victories  of  science  and  civiliza- 
tion, bloodless  in  their  achievement,  yet  momentous  in  their 
results,  how  insignificant  appear  the  victories  of  war,  so  costly 
of  blood  and  treasure  I  For  what  single  principle  did  men  con- 
tend during  all  the  wars  that  followed  the  French  Eevolution, 
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that  has  not  been  abandoned?  England  fought  to  maintain 
her  supremacy  on  the  seas,  and  she  has  relinquished  the  claim ; 
France  to  extend  her  territory,  and  she  gave  up  all  her  con- 
quests ;  the  Allies  to  exclude  from  the  throne  any  of  the  name 
or  dynasty  of  Bonaparte,  and  they  have  seen,  without  a  thought 
of  interference,  the  sceptre  held  by  one  who  bears  the  title 
of  Napoleon  the  Third.  But  those  who  have  promoted  the 
facility  of  human  intercourse,  have,  without  the  discharge  of 
a  hostile  gun,  or  the  intentional  sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  or 
desolation  of  a  fire-side,  produced  results  which  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  race  to  the  end  of  time.  Mankind  at 
large  are  now  at  last  recognizing  as  their  true  rulers  and  bene- 
factors, not  the  scions  of  royalty,  nor  the  heroes  of  battles,  but 
the  men  of  skill  and  labor,  and  enterprise  and  science,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  make  the  world  wiser,  richer  and  happier.  It 
was  not  a  name  ensanguined  by  carnage,  thatfioated  so  lately 
on  triumphal  fiags,  and  gleamed  in  corruscations  of  fire,  and 
was  echoed  by  the  huzzahg  of  two  continents,  but  the  names, 
more  pacific  but  more  glorious,  of  Morse  and  Field. 

As  the  acheivements  of  science,  in  facilitating  intercourse, 
have  advanced  the  interests  of  wealth,  so  capital  may  well 
learn  this  lesson,  tliat  it  can  in  no  way  more  efliciently  serve 
itself  than  by  fostering  knowledge.  Whether  in  any  single 
community,  or  in  any  nation,  or  in  the  world  at  large,  the  more 
widely  the  blessings  of  learning  are  enjoyed,  and  the  higher  the 
attainments  made  in  science,  the  more  rapidly  will  invention 
develop  and  enlarge  every  resource,  and  the  more  speedy  will 
be  the  process  of  accumulation.  And,  on  the  other  band,  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  science  never  more  truly  fulfills 
its  mission  than  when  advancing  universal  wealth,  comfort 
and  happiness.  Certainly  astronomy  performs  no  more  worthy 
achievement,  than  when  it  guides  the  mariner  across  the 
billowy  ocean  and  transports  his  cargo  to  add  to  the  comfort 
of  ten  thousand  homes ;  and  physical  science  may  well  base 
its  claims  to  universal  honor,  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  bound 
together,  in  the  tie  of  commercial  and  social  sympathy,  the 
millions  of  two  continents.  This  consideration  may  suggest  to 
those  entinisted  with  the  conduct 'of  educational  interests,  the 
expediency   and  duty   of  bringing  popular  education    into 
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cloeer  relations  to  life,  making  it  more  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  world,  of  solving  the  practical  prob- 
lems, and  supplying  the  real  wants  of  the  age.  It  is  abso- 
lutely humiliating  to  think  how  little,  after  all,  our  American 
institutions  of  learning  have  done  towards  promoting  material 
comfort,  increasing  wealth,  facilitating  intercourse,  lessening 
toil,  alleviating  suffering  and  elevating  man  ;  or  toward  solv- 
ing the  great  questions  in  social  economy  which  threaten  dis- 
astrous results  unless  wisely  solved ;  the  problems  of  the  peace- 
ful termination  of  slavery,  of  the  employment  of  woman,  of 
the  diminution  of  crime  and  the  banishment  of  pauperism. 

n.  We  have  said,  that  all  that  increases  wealth  tends  to  in- 
crease human  happiness.  But  a  more  direct  result  will  be 
produced  on  happiness.  Many  of  the  sources  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  will  be  removed  or  vastly  alleviated. 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  casualties  now  so  frequent  will 
be  averted.  Two  rail-way  trains  start  from  opposite  points. 
One  of  them  is  delayed  for  a  few  moments  beyond  its  time  ; 
shortly  they  are  in  collision,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
the  dead,  or  maimed,  and  the  air  filled  with  the  groans  of  the 
lacerated  and  the  passionate  grief  of  the  bereaved.  One 
word  of  telegi'aphic  communication,  and  all  these  miserable 
victims  would  have  gone  in  peace  to  their  homes.  A  vessel 
leaves  one  of  our  ports  loaded  witt  a  costly  freight  and  with 
precious  lives."  A  storm,  that  has  hurried  all  the  way  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  strikes  her,  all  unawares,  hurls  her  on  a  lee 
shore,  and  strews  the  beach  with  the  bodies  of  her  crew. 
In  the  future,  whenever  a  storm  appears  anywhere  on  our  coast, 
the  wires  will  announce  its  existence,  its  direction,  and  rate  of 
progress.    Warned  of  its  approach  the  mariner  will  be  safe. 

2.  In  case  of  any  disaster,  the  means  of  relieving  suffering 
and  saving  life  can  be  summoned  with  the  utmost  readiness. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  surgeons  of  the  several 
armies  labored  to  perform  their  merciful  mission  in  behalf  of 
the  fifty  thousand  wounded,  until  they  fainted  from  exhaust- 
ion, with  the  probe  and  the  amputating  knife  in  hand.  Addi- 
tional surgeons  were  summoned  from  England  by  the  slow  con- 
veyance of  those  days,  and  traveled  by  the  same  means  of 
transport  to  Belgium.     All  this  while  the  poor  wounded 
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wretches  lay  writhing  in  crowded  tents,  or  nnder  tlie  burning 
gun  of  June,  uncared  for  and  unattended.  What  untold  agony 
would  not  steam  and  the  telegraph  have  saved  them  ? 

3.  Not  merely  bodily,  but  mental  suffering  will  be  saved. 
All  the  pain  caused  by  groundless  anxiety  may  be  averted.  A 
man  is  absent  from  his  home  and  family  for  a  number  of 
months.  How  often,  in  bis  affectionate  solicitude,  does  he  im- 
agine them  as  ill,  in  danger,  desolated  by  fire,  or  invaded  by 
death!  What  apprehensions  do  tliey,  too,  have  about  him  1 
All  this  is  probably  gratuitous.  Of  fifty  persons  who  travel, 
forty-nine  return  safely  to  find  their  families  in  perfect  health. 
Yet  each  one  of  the  forty-nine,  and  the  family  of  each, 
endures,  causelessly,  keen  suffering  for  fear  lest  their  worst 
apprehensions  for  each  other  may  be  realized.  The  tele- 
graph enables  each  to  send  at  pleasure  to  the  other  a  welcome 
message,  or  by  its  expressive  silence  gives  information  equally 
cheering.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  earliest 
messages  sent  over  the  wires  of  the  Ocean-Telegraph,  was 
the  announcement  of  the  collision  of  the  two  Cunard  steam- 
ers, and  the  safety  of  all  on  board.  How  much  mental  suffer- 
ing did  that  communication  avert,  which  would  have  been 
felt  in  England  on  the  non-arrival  of  the  delayed  vessel ! 

4.  The  ends  of  justice  will  be  promoted,  and  the  liability  to 
injustice  lessened.  Tlie  defaulter,  or  the  murderer,  with  the 
help  of  steam,  flies  to  remote  shores.  But  already  justice  has 
anticipated  his  coming ;  and  he  arrives  at  his  destination  only 
to  find  himself  in  her  grasp.  We  can  almost  imagine  the  cul- 
prit, as  he  vainly  seeks  to  fly,  addressing  to  justice,  impersona- 
ted in  her  multiform  and  numberless  agencies,  those  words 
so  expressive  of  mysterious  awe,  "whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spirit,  and  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  1"  Injustice 
also  will  be  prevented.  Oppression  is  chiefly  a  creature  of  dark- 
ness and  obscurity.  Tlie  many  acts  ot  wrong  that  have  been 
perpetrated  in  India,  by  British  officials,  have  justly  been 
traced  to  the  remoteness  of  the  colonies  from  the  civilized 
world  and  the  difficulty  of  accurate  and  speedy  communica- 
tion. It  is  not  in  Charleston  and  Richmond,  nor  on  the  ave- 
nues of  travel,  nor  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  the  horrors  of 
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slavery  chiefly  exist,  but  on  remote  and  tmvisited  plantations, 
or  among  the  untraveled  regions  of  the  Red  River.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  rapid  and  universal  communication 
gives  every  man  who  is  injured  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

5.  Human  life  will  be  lengthened.  Its  absolute  average 
duration  will  be  extended,  by  the  diminution  of  fatal  casual- 
ties, and  by  the  lessening  of  mental  suflfering.  And  relatively, 
life  will  be  prolonged  in  a  degree  far  more  considerable.  Life 
-consists  in  ideas,  in  pleasures,  in  deeds.  The  more  ideas  we 
have,  the  more  we  think  and  do,  and  the  more  we  enjoy,  the 
longer  do  we  truly  live.  When  we  estimate  the  length  of  the 
true  life,  we  must  omit  the  unconsciousness  of  infancy,  the  do- 
tage of  senility,  the  vacuity  of  sleep,  and  the  hours  of  idle  and 
mindless  vegetation.  In  those  often  quoted  and  almost  hack- 
neyed words, 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years — ^in  thoughts,  not  breaths, — 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial ;  ^ 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.    He  most  lives, 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.^' 

No  doubt  the  Deity  acted  ndt  arbitrarily  in  allotting  to  the 
early  patriarchs  two,  three,  six  or  nine  centuries,  as  the  length 
of  existence.  The  age  was  so  rudimentary  that  men  required 
a  period  no  less  extended  than  this,  to  live  to  what  is  now  an 
ordinary  life  time.  Hardly  one  of  the  countless  sources  of 
intelligence  and  mental  excitation  now  in  active  exercise  had 
an  existence.  Tlie  change  of  the  seasons,  the  success  or  failure  of 
their  little  crops,  or  of  the  year's  grazing,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
families,  were  all  with  which  their  minds  were  conversant.  They 
gained  perhaps  but  half  a  dozen  ideas  in  a  century,  and  the  an- 
tediluvian patriarch  as  he  laid  him  down  to  die  in  his  eighth, 
or  ninth,  or  tenth  century,  meditated  sadly  on  the  poverty  of 
existence  and  the  brevity  of  human  life. 

The  rapidity  of  communication  multiplies  almost  without 
measure  the  thoughts,  deeds  and  pleasures  which  the  term  of 
hnman  life  may  compass.  The  revelations  of  science,  the 
movements  of  humanity,  the  progress  of  civilization  all  over  the 
world,  become  at  once  the  property  of  all.    He  who  plays  his 
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pai't  well  in  this  busy  world  during  the  next  fifty  years  will 
have  lived  longer  than  the  patriarch  who  saw  a  thousand  yeara 
of  olden  time. 

UI.  All  the  preceding  results  are  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  tlie  effect  of  the  facility  of  communication  upon  the 
moral  advancement  of  man, 

1.  It  gives  the  preponderance  of  power  to  the  nations  rep- 
resenting the  highest  elements  in  humanity.  The  lands  that 
are  most  freely  traversed  by  the  railroad  and  the  telegraphic 
wires,  and  whose  waters  are  ploughed  by  the  steamer's  paddle 
are  those  that  thrive  under  a  free  government.  It  is  the  civi- 
lized and  Christian  nations,  who,  though  weak  comparatively 
in  numbers,  are  by  these  means  of  communication  made  more 
than  a  match  for  the  hordes  of  barbarism.  Not  the  cross,  nor 
the  double-headed  eagle,  nor  the  tri-color  floated  over  those 
steamers  that  pursued  their  tnumphant  way  from  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic  to  either  shore ;  but  the  flag  of  two  nations  which 
are  tlie  sole  guardians  on  earth  of  civil  and  religions  freedom. 
And  especially *the  nation  which  derives  more  benefit  than  any 
other  from  these  advances  in  communication,  in  consequence 
of  the  wide  extent  and  scattered  situation  of  its  domain,  is  that 
to  which  the  world  owes  almost  all  that  it  possesses  of  real 
liberty  in  state  or  in  church ;  the  nation  to  which  belong  the 
names  of  Wyclif,  and  Latimer,  of  Milton  and  Hampden,  and 
the  memories  of  Runnymede,  and  Marston  Moor.*  Nor  is 
this  an  accidental  circumstance.    From  the  nature  of  the  case, 

*  As  illustratire  of  the  advantage  accruing  to  Great  Britain,  from  the  exteasioii 
of  the  means  of  instantaneous  communication,  we  subjoin  a  paragraph,  extracted 
from  a  London  journal : 

"From  Falmouth  to  Gibraltar  the  distance  is  less  than  1000  miles;  from  Gibnl. 
tar  to  Malta  the  distance  is  988  miles ;  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  it  is  815  miln; 
from  Su«z  to  Aden  1810  miles  ;  from  Aden  to  Bombay  1664  miles;  from  Bom- 
bay to  Point  do  Galle  960  miles;  from  Point de  Galle  to  Madras  540  miles;  from 
Madras  to  Calcutta  780  miles;  from  Calcutta  toPenang  1218  miles;  from  Pemmg 
to  Singapore  381  miles  ;  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong  1487  miles  ;  from  Singapore  to 
Batavia  520  miles;  from  Batavia  to  Swan  River  1500  miles;  from  Swan  Rirer  to 
King  George's  Sound  500  miles ;  and  from  King  George's  Sound  to  Adelaide  998 
miles.  From  Adelaide  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney  there  wilUhortly  be  a  telegraph- 
ic communication  overland.     From  Trinity  Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  to  Bermuda, 
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the  nation,  in  which  thought  is  most  free,  and  the  rights  of 
property  are  most  scrnpnlously  protected,  will  be  the  nation 
which  will  make  the  most  rapid  advancement  in  all  useful  in- 
ventions, and  will  in  time  become  most  potent  even  in  physical 
resources.  But  these  conditions  can  exist  only  where  there  is 
an  elevated  standard  of  moral  and  religious  character.  The 
more  truly  Christian  a  people  are,  the  higher  will  be  their 
civilization,  and  the  greater  their  physical  power.  The  results 
of  moral  and  political  science  are  ever  identical.  A  nation  can 
in  no  way  so  surely  obtain  temporal  power  as  by  obedience  to 
the  principles  of  Christian  ethics. 

2.  The  facility  of  intercourse  will  promote  human  brother- 
hood. Travel  will  be  increased,  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  will  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  will 

the  distance  is  about  1500  miles ;  from  Bermada  to  Inagua  tlie  distance  is  about 
1000  miles  ;  from  Inagua  to  Jamaica  it  is  300  miles ;  from  Jamaica  to  Antigua 
800  miles  ;  from  Antigua  to  Demerara  yia'Trinidad  800  mUes ;  from  Antigua  to  St. 
Thomas  227  miles  ;  from  Jamaica  to  Greytown  via  Navy  Bay  1000  miles ;  and  from 
Jamaica  to  Belize  700  miles.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  all  our  settlements,  depen- 
dencies, and  colonies  in  the  Peninsula,  Mediterranean,  Arabia,  India,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America  could  be  joined  to  England  by  shorter 
submarine  cables  than  that  which  at  present  connects  Ireland  with  Newfoundland, 
and  without  their  touching  any  powerful  foreign  state.  The  aggregate  length  of 
these  cables  would  be  about  21,000  miles,  and,  reckoning  20  .per  cent,  for  slack, 
the  whole  length  would  not  measure  more  than  24,000  miles.  These  cables  would 
place  England  in  almost  instantaneous  communication  with  upwards  of  40  col- 
onies, settlements,  and  dependencies,  situated  20,000  miles  apart,  in  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  The  mere  shipping  telegrams  to  and  from  all  these 
places  and  England  would  be  of  incalculable  importance  to  merchants,  ship  own- 
ers, and  seafaring  people ;  and  the  political  telegrams  would  be  of  infinite  value 
to  the  Imperial  and  colonial  governments.  From  the  above  named  colonies,  set- 
tlements, and  dependencies,  come  the  most  precious  and  most  useful  articles  of 
merchandise,  and  to  them  are  sent  the  staple  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  Mill- 
ions of  money  will  be  saved  to  the  population  of  England  every  year  in  articles  of 
consumption,  by  English  and  colonial  merchants  knowing  the  state  of  the  home 
and  colonial  markets  by  telegraph.  The  British  squadrons  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  need  not  be  one-tenth  so  large  as  they  are,  if  England  and  her  foreign  do- 
minions were  enclosed  in  a  telegraphic  net- work.  If  intelligence  were  received  in 
England  by  telegraph  of  a  man-of-war  being  wanted  in  any  part  of  the  West  Indies, 
such  a  ship  would  reach  the  locality  before  a  ship  can  at  the  present  time  be 
fetched  from  the  squadron  station  at  Bermuda  and  sent  thence  to  the  required 

BpOt." 
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learn  to  palliate  the  faults  and  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  each 
other.  Every  man  who  returns  to  his  home,  after  having  seen 
the  people  of  another  nation  at  their  fire-sides,  after  having 
partaken  of  their  hospitalities  and  joined  in  their  worship,  will 
feel  ever  after  a  sentiment  of  kindness  towards  them.  Hie 
rapidity  of  communication  puts  the  distant  in  sympathy  with 
each  other.  They  think  about  the  same  things,  they  rejoice 
or  grieve  over  the  same  events.  Daring  the  days  following 
the  successful  landing  of  the  ocean  cable,  and  daring  the 
few  days  that  it  was  in  working  operation,  what  multi- 
tudes in  England  and  America  were  thinking  of  the  same 
thing,  were  sympathetically  rejoicing  over  the  grand  success 
or  trembling  with  solicitous  fear  lest  after  all  there  should  be  a 
failure.  The  numberlcBs  kind  ofiices,  also,  to  which  the  exist- 
ence of  inter-communication  gives  rise,  aflford  a  means  of 
strengthening  materially  the  bonds  of  international  affection. 
As  the  relations  of  nations  become  more  intimate,  and  their 
commerce  more  extensive,  they  will  be  more  and  more  involv- 
ed in  each  other's  prosperity;  there  will  result  a  complete 
identity  of  interest.  We  may  readily  observe  what  will  be 
the  effects  of  inter-communication  between  nations,  when  we 
remark  how  closely  it  has  bound  together  the  various  mem- 
bers of  our  own  confederacy.  Every  railroad,  every  wire, 
every  navigable  river,  that  penetrates  several  states,  affords  a 
bond  of  unity  such  as  no  constitution,  nor  stipulated  compact, 
could  supply. 

The  facility  of  intercourse  will  prevent  war,  that  gigantic 
crime  against  the  law  of  brotherhood.  By  diminishing  the  num- 
bers employed  in  war,  decreasing  thus  the  number  of  ambi- 
tious men  thirsting  for  renown,  yet  seeing  no  way  to  it  save 
through  bloodshed ;  and  in  opening  new  and  boundless  fields  of 
employment  for  human  genius  in  pacific  pursuits;  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  communication  will  remove  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  war.  It  will  prevent  misunderstanding. 
Should  any  grievance  arise,  seeming  or  real,  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  explanation  and  adjustment,  before  long 
brooding  over  fancied  injury  has  engendered  irreconcilable 
hostility.     And  if  unfortunately  hostilities  occur,  how  much 
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more  easily  can  the  diiBcnlties  that  keep  up  estraBgement  be 
removed,  and  the  dnration  of  carnage  be  shortened  1  What 
blood  and  treasnre  would  not  a  telegraph  have  saved  to 
England  and  America,  if,  before  the  declaratioii  of  the  war  of 
1812,  it  could  have  carried  the  announcement  of  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  decrees,  or,  at  a  later  day,  if  it  could  have  con- 
veyed to  the  armies  arrayed  against  each  other  at  New  Orleans 
the  glad  tidings  of  peace  I 

More  recently,  when  our  own  nation,  after  bearing  with 
patient  complacency  the  prostitution  of  its  flag  in  covering 
cargoes  of  slaves,  was  aroused  to  indignation  because  its  decks 
had  been  violated  and  its  flag  insulted  by  a  British  cruiser,  (as 
though  any  dignity  were  left  worthy  of  vindication,  when  the 
stars  and  stripes  had  floated  protectingly  over  all  the  horrors  of 
the  "middle  passage,^')  the  ocean  telegraph,  had  it  existed, 
would  have  prevented  all  danger  of  a  collision,  would  have 
averted  much  harsh  thought  and  speech,  by  announcing  to  our 
irascible  legislators  and  editors,  that  Great  Britain  disclaimed 
the  unauthorized  acts  of  her  cruisers,  while  with  inimitable 
address  she  threw  on  us  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it,  that 
our  flag  and  our  ships  were  no  longer  the  strong  hold  of 
the  accursed  traffic. 

The  sea  has  been  the  symbol  of  isolation  and  estrangement. 
But  we  seem  already  to  see  fulfilled  the  Apocalyptic  vision, — 
"  there  was  no  more  sea."  As  a  ban-ier  to  intercourse,  to  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  the  sea  is  now  no  more.  It  has  become 
rather  a  channel  of  communicationj  a  bond  of  union.  We  are 
nearer  to  England  than  we  are  to  our  own  Pacific  coast.*  The 
pealing  of  bells  and  the  thunder  of  artillery,  which  lately  ex- 
pressed the  mutual  joy  of  England  and  America,  celebrated 
not  merely  nor  chiefly  a  triumph  of  physical  science  over  natu- 
ral obstacles ;  they  inaugurated  the  era  of  human  brotherhood. 

3.  The  facility  of  communication  will  promote  the  extension 
and  universal  supremacy  of  Christianity.    To  this  result  have 

•  While  we  write,  the  telegraph  announces  the  arriral  of  the  first  overland  mail 
from  California.  We  gladly  hail  this  precursor  of  railway  and  telegraphic  inter- 
courae  with  the  gold-bearing  state. 
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tended  directly  or  indirectly  all  the  pastachievementB  of  man, 
in  Invention,  civilization,  and  even  in  war.  Every  great  event 
preceding  the  advent,  aided  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Son  of 
Man,  as  every  event  sabseqnent  to  it  has  extended  the  influ- 
ence of  His  kingdom.  As  in  a  former  day,  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  saved  civilization,  and  the  Christianity  of  which 
civilization  was  the  gnardian,  from  being  overmn  by  barba- 
rism and  paganism,  so  whenever  the  honr  comes  that  the  united 
forces  of  the  nations  representing  absolutism  in  state,  and  des- 
potism in  church,  shall  be  arrayed  againstthe  free,  Christian  and 
Protestant  nations,  the  facility  of  intercourse  will  prove  an 
element  of  power  and  of  safety  to  these  states,  the  Tcpositories 
of  the  religion  and  of  the  hopes  of  man.  And  indirectly  the 
physical  strength  given  to  Christian  nations,  and  the  glory  at- 
jtending  the  means  by  which  world-wide  inter-comraunica- 
tion  has  been  established,  will  not  be  lost  on  those  half  civilized 
lands  that  estimate  the  divinity  of  a  faith  by  the  physical  su- 
premacy which  it  imparts  to  its  professors.  Missionaries  to 
Constantinople  have  related  that  after  the  Eastern  war,  the 
Turks  were  heard  to  say, "  We  have  always  credited  the  Koran, 
because  we  have  seen  that  its  disciples  were  successful  in  arms ; 
that  it  imparted  military  prowess.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
far  behind  these  Western  Christians  in  all  the  arts  of  war. 
But  for  their  intervention,  we  should  have  been  hopelessly  sub- 
jugated.  We  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  validity  of  our 
ancient  faith." 

But  more  than  all  else,  the  facility  of  inter-communication 
brings  nations  into  contact ;  and  it  is  by  contact  alone  that  the 
world  is  to  be  regenerated.  As  in  physics,  it  is  only  when 
two  substances  are  brought  into  the  most  absolute  union,  parti- 
cle by  particle,  that  they  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another,  so 
only  when  men,  the  supporters  of  varying  forms  of  faith,  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  is  any  transformation  effected. 
By  the  means  of  transportation,  men  of  every  land  now  visit 
every  other  land.  Through  the  mysterious  «gency  of  magnet- 
ism, all  physical  barriers  are  thrown  down,  and  mind  holda 
immediate  converse  with  mind. 

Long  have  the  nations  professing  diverse  forms  of  faith,  re- 
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mained  in  isolation  and  neutrality.  Christianity  has  made  hut 
slight  advances.  But  here  truth  and  error,  light  and  darkness, 
right  and  wrong,  a  pure  faith  and  pi^anism,  are  biH>ught  face 
to  face.  Loyola  said,  long  ago,  *'  The  whole  world  is  ranged 
within  two  camps.  Over  the  one  floats  the  standard  of  Im- 
manuel,  over  the  other  the  banner  of  ApoUyon."  And  we  may 
add,  that  now,  as  never  before,  the  two  camps  confront  each 
other.  The  combatants  gaze  in  each  other's  faces.  Their  bay- 
onets are  crossed.  The  battle  is  at  hand.  It  would  be  treason 
to  truth  and  piety  to  doubt  the  issue.  With  no  misgivings, 
we  cry,  "  God  speed  His  own  cause." 

Already  we  see  the  dawning  of  the  future  period  when  all 
these  agencies  shall  be  channels  for  the  diffusion  of  a  pure 
Christianity.  Already  from  time  to  time  the  wires  are  carry- 
ing messages  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion. 
Already  the  steamer  is  conveying  the  man  of  God  across 
the  ocean,  and  along  tropical  streams,  to  his  field  of  Christ- 
ian toil.  Already  Christian  men  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  telegraph  in  their  efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Soon  one  Christian  community 
shall  telegraph  to  another  a  summons  to  united  supplica- 
tion, or  an  invitation  to  simultaneous  thanksgiving.  "And 
many  people  shall  say.  Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  for 
he  shall  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." 
Soon  from  nations  now  sunk  in  darkness  there  shall  come  flash- 
ing, miles  down  beneath  the  wave,  the  message  as  of  old, 
"  Com6  over  and  help  us."  Indeed  this  is  hardly  in  the  future. 
Already  the  visions  of  imagination  fall  before  the  realities  of 
feet.  It  was  a  happy  omen  that  the  first  news-message  trans- 
mitted to  America  through  the  ocean  telegraph,  announced  that 
China  was  opened  to  the  gospel,  and  summoned  the  men  of 
God  to  preach  to  her  millions.  Soon  the  apostles  of  reli- 
gion in  far  off  heathendom  shall  telegraph  to  their  brethren  in 
Christendom,  that  the  harvest  is  white,  that  the  heathen  hun- 
ger for  the  Gospel,  and  that  their  hands  are  all  too  few  and 
feeble  to  break  to  these  famishing  multitudes  the  bread  of  life. 
Fired  at  the  news,  missionaries  from  Christian  lands  shall 
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hasten,  with  the  speed  of  steam,  to  raise  their  voices  upon 
heathen  shores,  and  pray  of  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
War  shall  cease,  and  bloodshed  and  wrong.  Cannon  and  mor- 
tar shall  be  cast  into  type  for  multiplying  Bibles,  and  steam 
frigates  shall  carry  them  abroad.  Sebastopol,  and  Gibraltar, 
and  Gherbonrg,  shall  stand  as  dismantled  monuments  of  the 
folly  of  a  by-gone  age.  The  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God 
Almighty  shall  be  fought  and  won  by  prayer,  by  self-denial, 
by  piety  and  by  love.  On  earth  as  in  heaven  there  shall  be 
but  one  law, — ^the  law  of  love,  the  bond  of  brotherhood.  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ  May  God  hasten  the  time,  and  may 
the  earth  that  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  behold  the  day  of 
her  redemption.  And  may  the  sons  of  God  and  disciples  of 
Christ  be  instant  in  prayer,  zealous  in  labor,  pure  in  life,  that 
they  may  advance  tiie  coming  of  a  day  so  glorious  and  so 
divine. 
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Art.  VL—ART  exhibition  IN  YALE  COLLEGE. 

Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Art  exhibited  in  the  Alumni  Build- 
ing^  Tale  College.    New  Haven  :  1868,    8vo.  pp.  16. 

The  catalogae  of  an  Art  Exhibition  would  not,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  arrest  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  but  the 
collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  made  in  the  Alumni  Build- 
ing of  Tale  College,  during  the  last  summer,  was  in  many  res- 
pects so  unique  as  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It 
was  a  decided  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  oflBlcers  and  friends 
of  that  institution  that  the  fine  arts  may  exercise  an  important 
infineuce  upon  the  culture  of  college  students,  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  careful  attention  during  the  progress  of  an  academic 
course.  The  schools  of  New  England  have  not  been  forward 
in  making  this  acknowledgment ;  and  sesthetic  cultivation  has 
by  no  means  received  that  attention  within  their  walls  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  other  departments  of  scholastic  discipline. 
Hoping  that  the  futm*e  will  evince  a  more  earnest  appreciation 
of  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  of  artistic  studies,  and 
believing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  complete  success,  which  at- 
tended the  Art  Exhibition  of  1858  in  Yale  College,  may  lead 
to  similar  enterprises  in  other  places,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  New  Haven  gallery  and  to  add  a  few  suggestions 
in  respect  to  its  repetition. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  the  undergraduate  members 
of  the  Linonian  Society,  desirous  of  adding  to  the  decorations  of 
their  debating  hair,  determined  to  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  purchasing  a  work  of  art  which  should  be  more  enduring 
and  more  beautiful  than  such  fresco  and  upholstery  as  they 
could  command.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
that  celebrated  painting  by  Eaphael  in  the  Stanza  of  the  Yat- 
ican,  "  The  School  of  Athens."  No  selection  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  the  walls  of  a  college,  but  the  cost  of  a 
good  copy  was  found  to  be  too  great  for  the  means  then  at 
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hand,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  order  two  marble  statues 
to  be  copied  from  the  antique.  The  late  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
then  resident  in  Rome,  was  deeply  interested  in  this  indication 
that  college  students  in  his  native  state  were  alive  to  the  value 
of  real  works  of  art,  and  generously  volunteered  to  give  with- 
out charge  his  services  as  a  sculptor  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  copies.  Tlie  two  pieces  selected  to  be  thus  re-produced  are 
well  known  to  all  students  of  Grecian  art.  One  is  the  statue  of 
Demosthenes,  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Tusculam, 
not  far  from  the  probable  site  of  Cicero's  villa,  and  now  stand- 
ing in  the  Bracoio  Nuoyo  of  the  Vatican  museum  in  Borne. 
Tlie  other  is  a  statue  of  Sophocles,  discovered  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Anxur,  and  now  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Lateran  museum  in  the  same  city.  Both  statues  are 
admirable  illustrations  of  ancient  skill,  while  the  men  they 
represent  are  appropriately  remembered  in  a  society  avowedly 
devoted  to  eloquence  and  literature. 

There  was  reason  to  expect  the  arrival  of  these  statues  early 
last  summer,  and  in  the  desire  of  commemoratiDg  such  an  aus- 
picious occasion  it  was  proposed  to  collect  and  exhibit  other 
works  of  Art.  A  few  gentlemen,  including  several  officers  of 
the  college  and  some  other  citizens  of  New  Haven,  became  in- 
formally associated  as  a  committee  to  arrange  and  direct  this 
exhibition,  and  although  (in  consequence  of  the  untimely  death 
of  Mr.  Bartholomew)  the  statues  just  referred  to  did  not  arrive 
until  after  the  collection  had  been  gathered  and  dispersed,  in 
other  respects  the  designs  and  hopes  of  the  committee  were 
more  than  accomplished.  The  owners  of  private  galleries,  in 
different  cities,  responded  with  a  degree  of  public  spirit,  for 
which  the  patrons  of  Art  in  all  countries  are  distinguished,  to 
the  requests  which  were  made  for  a  selection  from  their  treas- 
ures, and  thus  by  their  liberality  nearly  three  hundred  works 
of  Art,  chiefly  paintings,  but  includiog  a  few  pieces  of  statuary, 
and  some  water  colors,  pencil  sketches  and  choice  engravings, 
were  brought  together  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Alumni 
Building  of  Tale  College,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public 
The  exhibition  continued  for  about  two  months,  from  June 
to  August,  and  during  that  time  was  visited  by  six  or  seven 
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thousaBd  perBone,  not  only  from  New  Haven  but  from  cities  at 
a  distance. 

The  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  interest  in  the  gallery  and 
the  unexpected  pecuniary  success  of  the  enterprise  were  mark- 
ed tributes  to  the  value  of  the  collection.  Many  competent 
judges  declared  that  so  large  a  variety  of  meritorious  works  of 
Art  had  very  seldom  been  collected  in  America.  As  one  chief 
design  of  the  exhibition  was  the  instruction  of  students  and 
others  who  have  had  no  opportunities  of  visiting  the  galleries 
of  Europe,  a  few  good  copies  of  celebrated  pictures  were  ad- 
mitted, but  the  chief  value  of  the  collection  consisted  in  the  large 
number  of  original  works  by  early  and  modern  masters,  which 
were  thus  temporarily  brought  together. 

Partly  as  a  matter  of  history,  partly  to  gratify  the  friends  of 
the  college,  and  especially  those  contributors  to  the  exhibition 
who  did  not  visit  New  Haven  during  the  summer,  and  partly 
to  show  to  other  towns  what  well  directed  efforts  may  accom- 
plish, we  shall  mention  some  of  the  choicer  works  in  this  col- 
lection, regretting  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  speak  of  all 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

There  were  several  pictures  attributed  to  the  early  masters 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools.  Some  of  these  were  pro- 
cured by  Daniel  W.  Coit,  Esq.,  in  Lima,  in  1823-4,  and  in 
Mexico,  in  1848,  at  which  times  these  cities  were  in  a  disturb- 
ed condition,  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  purchase  of  old 
paintings.  Among  them  is  a  ^'  Madonna,''  attributed  to  Mu- 
rillo,  an  interesting  illustration  of  early  Spanish  art ;  the 
"  Teaching  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  a  fine  picture  attributed 
to  the  same  artist;  a  " Sleeping  Cupid,"  attributed  to  Guide; 
and  several  pictures  by  unknown  artists,  including  an  early 
Italian  picture,  unmistakably  pre-Raphaelite.  From  the  col- 
lection of  Prof.  Salisbury,  the  exhibition  was  enriched  with  a 
"  Madonna,"  by  Lud.  Carracci,  of  which  the  authenticity  is  cer- 
tified by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Bologna,  and  with  an 
"  Old  Shepherd,"  from  the  school  of  Salvator  Rosa.  There 
was  an  exquisite  "  Holy  Family,"  an  original  Schedoni  from 
the  gallery  of  Joseph  Sampson,  Esq.,  a  "  Madonna  and  Child  "  in 
the  early  style  of  Baphael,  from  a  private  collection  in  Brook- 
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lyn,  and  a  "  Madonna  "  by  Carlo  Dolce,  which  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  DeForest 

Besides  these  and  a  few  other  originals  by  the  old  masten, 
a  number  of  well  chosen  copies  illustrated  the  works  of  K 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Quido,  Murillo,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Carlo  Dolce,  Claude  Lorraine,  Salvator  Eosa,  and  Rubens.  A 
copy  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  in  the  celebrated  picture 
called  the  "  Sistine  Madonna,"  in  the  Royal  Gallery  in  Dres- 
den, was  deservedly  admired.  It  was  made  by  Moritz 
Retzsch,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  Director  of  the  Dresden 
Gallery  to  be  the  best  copy  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  con- 
tributor was  Stephen  H.  Perkins,  Esq..  of  Boston. 

Among  the  choicer  pictures  by  modem  European  artists, 
may  be  mentioned  a  Marine  Yiew  by  moonlight,  of  Achen- 
bach's,  loaned  by  Hon.  A.  Belmont,  from  his  celebrated  col- 
lection, and  another  marine  piece  by  Meyer,  contributed  by 
the  same  gentleman.  An  admirable  illustration  of  Stanfield's 
skill  was  seen  in  a  View  of  a  Dutch  Rigger,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Thames,  contributed  by  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Esq. 
Two  Swiss  landscapes,  entitled  Morning  and  Evening,  by 
Humbert  of  Geneva,  the  property  of  R.  S.  Fellowes,  Esq., 
were  highly  esteemed.  Westall's  celebrated  picture  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  entering  Leicester  Abbey,  one  of  T.  S.  Cooper's 
Cattle  Pieces,  and  several  of  his  earlier  drawings,  two  fine 
landscapes  of  Koekkoek's,  contributed  by  R.  Sanford,  Esq., 
and  two  series  of  sketches,  made  by  Chalon,  Leslie,  Uwins  and 
other  Royal  Academicians,  including  the  original  of  Land- 
seer's  Challenge,  contributed  by  Capt  E.  £.  Morgan,  a 
large  number  of  pictures  illustrative  of  modem  German 
schools,  including  works  by  Zellenberg,  Leitis,  Meyer,  Swoboda, 
Mahlknecht,  Klein,  the  property  of  Hon.  C.  J.  McOurdy,  and 
a  rare  collection  of  early  and  recent  cabinet  pieces,  by  Flem- 
ish artists,  owned  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Beresford,  attracted  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  valne  of 
choice  paintings. 

A  few  interesting  portraits  were  placed  in  the  gallery,  one 
of  Cromwell,  by  an  unknown  artist,  one  of  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis,  by  Lebrun,  and  one  of  Franklin,  painted  by  J.  B.  Grenze, 
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while  the  philosopher  was  at  Passy,  formerly  owned  by  his 
friend,  the  electrician  Dr.  Beyer,  and  now  the  property  of  H.  S. 
Sanford,  Esq.  Besides  these  there  were  other  portraits  of  less 
distinguished  characters,  exhibited  as  the  works  of  Vandyke, 
Benjamin  West,  Copley  and  Stuart. 

We  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  discriminate  among  the 
works  of  American  artists  which  were  placed  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  mention  that  the  names  of  W.  Allston, 
H.  Augur,  R.  Bakewell,  G.  L.  Brown,  D.  M.  Carter,  B.  Champ- 
ney,  F.  E.  Church,  D.  W.  Coit,  T.  Cole,  J.  S.  Copley,  J. 
Cranch,  T.  Crawford,  J.  F.  Cropsey,  T.  Doughty,  A.  B.  Du- 
rand,  G.  H.  Durrie,  C.  L.  Elliott,  G.  Flagg,  S.  R.  Gifford,  J. 
W,  Glass,  H.  Greenough,  G.  H.  Hall,  W.  Hart,  C.  Hines,  R. 
H.  Hinsdale,  D.  Huntington,  G.  Innes,  L.  M.  Ives,  S.  F.  Jew- 
ett,  N.  Jocelyn,  J.  F.  Kensett,  Louis  Lang,  Meadows,  S. 
F.  B.  Morse,  E.  C.  Parmelee,  T.  P.  Rossiter,  P.  Stevenson,  G. 
Stuart,  T.  Sully,  A.  F.  Tait,  L.  Terry,  J.  Trumbull,  W.  G. 
Wall,  R.  W.  Weir,  B.  West,  E.  White,  and  A.  Wood,  will  all 
be  found  upon  the  catalogue. 

In  statuary,  the  most  remarkable  work  exhibited  was  "  Ab- 
diel,"  a  beautiful  figure  by  Horatio  Greenough,  belonging  to 
Prof.  Salisbury.  It  was  suggested  by  the  well  known  lines  of 
Milton : 

So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmovM, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  single.  Farad,  Zott,  B.  v.  1.  S96. 

Enough  has  been  said,  as  we  hope,  to  show  our  readers  the 
character  of  the  exhibition.  "We  are  happy  to  add  that  while 
successful  in  other  respects  it  was  no  pecuniary  failure. 
Many  persons  are  well  aware  that  so  large  a  number  of 
pictures  cannot  be  brought  from  a  distance,  insured  while  in 
transit  and  on  deposit,  exhibited  by  day-light  and  gas-light 
for  two  months,  and  safely  returned  to  the  owners  without  in- 
curring a  heavy  bill  of  cost.    Such  readers  will  be  interested 
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in  the  following  Btatement  of  the  entire  coBt  of  the  exhibition 
from  its  opening  to  its  close. 

EXPENSES. 

Cartage,  collecting  and  returning  works  of  Art  loaned  in  New  Haven, . « .  .$  67.00 

Freight  and  boxing  on  works  of  Art,  from  and  to  other  cities, 377.14 

Labor  in  arranging  the  gallery, 185.44 

Traveling  expenses  of  agents, 75.69 

Ilxtur$$ — Gas-burners  and  pipes, $1S9.64 

Carpentei^s  work, 68.44 

Upholstery, 75.70 

Ventilator, 25.00 

Iron  railing, 82.87 

886.15 

Insurance, 60.12 

Gas. 115.18 

C?ii«<od>— Watchman, 64.00 

Janitors, 82.02 

Actuary, 205. 00 

851.02 

Printing — Advertising  in  four  Newspapers, 187.85 

Job  Pnnting, 80.75 

Catalogue, 75.50 

293.60 

Sundries, 222.73 

ToUl  Expenses, $2,074.07 

Total  Receipts, 2.200.10 

Another  feature  of  the  exhibition  demands  a  passing  notice. 
To  instmct  the  college  students  and  others  who  might  listen, 
bj  informing  them  somewhat  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
by  directing  their  attention  to  the  principles  of  taste,  a  course 
of  lectures  was  given  by  various  gentlemen,  during  several 
successive  weeks.  We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  all  of  the 
speakers  were  remarkably  successful  in  meeting  the  wants  of 
their  audience.  Professor  Salisbury,  in  opening  the  course, 
presented  some  general  considerations  upon  the  scope  of  Art, 
with  an  historicid  and  critical  review  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Mr.  Deming,  of  Hartford,  the  townsman  and 
friend  of  Bartholomew,  gave  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  the  gifted 
sculptor  in  whose  studio  at  Rome  the  idea  of  the  exhibition  was 
first  entertained.  Prof.  Greene  of  N.  T.  delivered  an  elabo- 
rate discourse  upon  the  achievements  of  Thomas  Cole.    Archi- 
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tectnrehad  an  exponent  in  Prof.  White,  of  Michigan,  whose  ad- 
dress on  Cathedral  Builders  and  Mediaeval  Sculptors  embodied 
the  results  of  wide  observation  and  extended  reading.  Mr.  D.  G. 
Mitchell  in  closing  the  series  of  lectures  presented,  in  his  feli- 
citous manner,  an  excellent^  timely  review  of  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  Art-student  Other  less  formal  lec- 
tures were  given  in  the  gallery  ;  while  inquiries  made  in 
the  college  libraries  and  elsewhere  for  standard  works  on  Art 
still  further  evinced  a  quickened  interefst  in  the  subject  and 
an  active  desire  for  knowledge  concerning  it.  Would  that  such 
genial  influences  were  perennial  and  the  wish  gratified  which 
was  nttered  when  the  gallery  was  first  thrown  open, — ^esto 

FERPETUA. 

We  have  made  these  particular  statements,  in  respect  to  what 
may  appear  to  some  a  matter  of  purely  local  interest,  for  the 
sake  of  basing  upon  them  a  few  suggestions  of  general  applica- 
tion. In  the  first  place  the  experiment  of  this  gallery  has  shown 
that  properly  directed  efforts  may  bring  together  a  good  col- 
lection of  pictures,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  may  be 
met  by  the  usual  charges  for  admittance.  We  believe  that 
there  are  scattered  through  New  England,  not  to  go  beyond 
its  borders,  far  more  meritorious  works  of  Art  than  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  We  are  persuaded  that  half  the  time 
and  labor  which  is  expended  on  a  cattle  show  might  result,  in 
almost  any  one  of  our  large  towns,  in  an  Art  Exhibition,  not 
less  attractive  than  that  of  which  we  have  told  the  story.  Will 
not  New  Haven  see  at  an  early  day  a  second  exhibition,  and 
will  not  other  communities  be  incited  to  kindred  enterprise? 

Again  we  remark  that  the  value  of  an  Art  collection  is  particu- 
larly enhanced  by  its  connection  with  an  educational  institution. 

Is  it  not  a  natural  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of 
esthetic  studies  that  so  many  in  the  educated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  painfully  conscious  that  their  appreciation  of  the 
Beautiful  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  love  for  the  True  and  the 
Good?  It  is  common  to  lament  that  in  "  the  masses  "  of  our  coun- 
trymen there  is  so  little  love  of  the  aesthetic, — ^that  our  parks 
and  promenades  are  so  limited  in  extent  and  so  bare  both  of 
natural  beauty  and  artificial  adornment,  that  our  state-houses 
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and  other  public  edifices  are  so  frequently  paste-board  and 
stncco,  that  our  churches  present  such  disgraceful  sacrifices  to 
the  "lamp  of  Truth,"  in  their  wooden  spires  and  pillars  without, 
and  their  meretiicious  colonnades  of  fresco  within.  But  all 
such  lamentations,  just  as  they  are,  will  have  little  effect  till 
those  who  guide  the  public  taste  and  sign  the  builder's  contracts, 
till  the  influential  members  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  bodies, 
in  other  words,  till  educated  men  yearly  leaving  our  colleges  in 
companies  of  thousands,  are  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
artistic  as  well  as  of  literary  tast^.  May  we  not  add  that 
a  fine  appreciation  'of  eloquence  and  poetry  will  be  as  readily 
awakened  without  any  reference  to  the  works  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  as  that  a  love  of  Art  will  be  aroused  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  masterpieces  of  acknowledged  genius. 

Yale  College  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  not  only 
the  first  but  the  only  college  in  the  country  to  establish  an  Art 
collection.  The  paintings  of  Col.  Trumbull  were  secured  by 
purchase  in  1831  and  an  appropriate  building  erected  for  their 
display,  where  from  time  to  time  other  works  have  been  de- 
posited. The  college  has  now  taken  another  forward  step. 
Not  only  has  the  exhibition  been  a  success,  but  several  valua- 
able  paintings  have  been  added  to  its  permanent  gallery,  the 
portraits  of  college  ofiicers  and  benefactors  have  been  arran^^ 
in  the  Alumni  Plall,  and  the  statues  of  Demosthenes  and 
Sophocles  have  been  placed  in  their  appointed  destination.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  among  the  friends  of  the  college 
some  one  interested  in  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  purchase  of  particular  works  or  for  the 
annual  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures.  But  our  desires  do 
not  rest  here.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  in  all  our  colleges 
successful  efforts  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Fine  Arts  as 
an  important  branch  of  academic  discipline. 

Once  more  we  venture  a  suggestion  that  with  the  limited 
means  which  can  be  appropriated  to  Art  in  most  of  the  towns 
and  in  all  the  colleges  of  New  England,  it  is  important  to  se- 
cure, in  all  purchases,  only  good  works.  Money  is  not  always 
the  just  criterion  of  value.  An  old  book,  worthless  in  itself, 
but  esteemed  for  its  rarity,  might  exhaust,  at  its  market  price, 
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the  annual  income  of  any  college  library  in  the  land,  and  many 
an  old  picture,  dingy  and  ill  drawn,  would  demand  a  fortnne  for 
its  purchase.  Such  outlays  must  be  left  to  princes,  whether 
royal  or  mercantile.  But  small  funds,  well  expended,  will  do 
much  more  than  is  ordinarily  thought.  The  cost  of  the  class-al- 
bums now  fashionable  in  college,  would  yearly  add  an  imperish- 
able treasure  to  the  gallery  of  Art.  For  a  much  less  sum,  a 
number  of  choice  prints,  each  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  might 
be  readily  obtained.  K  the  funds  will  allow  original  works  on 
canvas  or  in  marble  to  be  obtained,  they  are  generally  prefer- 
able, it  is  true,  to  any  copies,  but  with  small  means  copies  only 
can  be  hoped  for.  It  should  therefore  be  remembered  that 
statuary  can  be  much  more  reliably  copied  than  paintings.  A 
sculptor  can  reproduce,  with  mathematical  fidelity,  the  works 
of  othersas  well  as  his  own.  But  only  in  the  happiest  mood  can 
the  painter  repeat  those  touches  which  have  once  given  life  to 
the  conception  of  his  mind.  More  certainly  will  a  copyist  fail. 
There  is  no  mistake  so  fatal  as  to  suppose  that  accurate  draw- 
ing and  bad  coloring  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  any  celebra- 
ted work.  If  color  is  employed,  it  must  be  the  original  color, 
or  almost  the  same,  else  it  is  worse  than  none.  For  this  rea- 
son, fine  engravings  of  good  pictures  are  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  poor  copies  in  oil,  and  choice  impressions  from  the 
plates  of  Miiller  and  Toschi,  may  well  challenge  comparison 
with  the  warmer,  but  less  faithful  tints  of  any  painted  copy. 
Finally,  we  remark  that  every  community  and  state  should 
commemorate  its  own  history  and  reward  its  own  deserving 
artists.  To  recognize  latent  genius,  to  encourage  it  with  judi- 
cious criticism,  and  to  reward  it  with  proper  orders,  should  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  rich  and  cultivated.  Native  talent  may 
thus  be  directed  to  exert  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  country. 
The  good  deeds  of  our  fathers  demand  commemoration  with 
the  pencil,  the  chisel,  and  the  burin,  to  awaken  the  noble  aspi- 
rations of  our  youth,  and  to  guide  the  counsels  of  our  elders. 
If,  for  example,  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  of  the  large  assembly 
room  in  the  Alumni  Building  of  Tale  College,  could  be  deco- 
rated with  appropriate  memorials  of  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege, and  with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  its  distinguished  gradu- 
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ates,  not  enjojment  onlj,  bnt  moral  influences  of  a  most  eleya- 
ted  character,  would  be  secured  to  every  scholar.  We  sin- 
cerely liope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  increasing 
wealth  of  ovtt  country,  the  rapidly  spreading  acquaintance 
with  the  galleries  of  Europe,  and  the  increasing  cultivation  of 
society,  will  be  manifested  in  permanent  Art  collections,  in 
frequent  occasional  exhibitions,  and  in  courses  of  lectures  ap- 
propriate to  both ;  and  particularly  that  the  students  in  onr 
colleges  and  universities  may  have  their  attention  directed  to 
such  principles  of  taste,  and  to  such  examples  of  the  beantifnl, 
as  will  fit  them  in  after  life  to  be  in  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
the  enlighteners  of  public  opinion,  and  the  guides  of  public 
outlay. 

In  the  college  library  at  New  Haven,  is  preserved  a  copy  of 
an  essay  on  the  "  Uses  and  Advantages  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  de- 
livered at  the  public  Commencement  in  1770,  by  the  well 
known  author  of  "  McFingal."  It  concludes  with  a  vision,  in 
quaint  verse,  of  the  future  attention  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  Amer- 
ca,  from  which  we  transcribe  the  following  allnsion  to  the 
appropriate  position  of  our  venerated  Alma  Mater. 

*'  Behold  some  new  ApeUes,  skillM  to  trace 

The  raried  features  of  the  lorely  face ; 

Bid  the  gay  landscape  rise  in  aU  its  charms, 

Or  wake  from  dust  the  slumbVing  chief  to  arms ; 

Bid  Art  with  Nature  hold  a  pleasing  strife, 

And  warm  the  picturM  canvas  into  Ufe.^* 
"  See  heayen-born  Music  strike  the  trembling  string; 

BeTOtion  rising  on  the  rapturM  wing.** 
'*  See  the  gay  Dome  with  lofty  walls  ascend. 

Wide  gates  unfold,  stupendous  arches  bend, 

The  spiry  turrets  pointing  to  the  skies, 

And  all  the  grandeur  of  the  palace  rise." 
''Then the  bold  powers  of  Eloquence  shall  reign, 

And  bind  the  passions  in  their  magic  chain ; 

At  Frcedom^s  Toice  bid  manly  bosoms  glow. 

Or  prompt  the  tender  tear  at  guiltless  woe." 
^'Thus  oVr  the  happy  Land  shall  genius  reign. 

And  fair  Txlxksia  lead  the  noble  train." 
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Art.  VII.— rational  COSMOLOGY. 

Rational  Cosmology  :  or  the  eternal  principles  and  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  the  universe.  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok.  New 
York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1858.  pp.  397. 

Inasmuch  as  our  space  is  limited,  we  must  review  this  book 
in  its  principles  and  not  in  its  details.  A  doctrine  of  the  Ab- 
sohite  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Hickok's  philosophy ;  it  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  state  his  position,  so  far  as  this 
doctrine  is  concerned,  in  the  history  of  speculation,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  quality  of  the  basis  upon  which  he  builds  his  cos- 
mic theory. 

The  opinions  that  may  be,  and  actually  have  been,  entertained 
regarding  the  Absolute,  as  an  immediate  object  of  knowledge 
and  thought,  are  reducible  to  five.* — Ist.  According  to  Kant, 
the  Absolute  or  unconditioned  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge ; 
but  its  notion,  as  a  regulative  principle  of  the  mfnd  itself,  is  more 
than  a  mere  negation  of  the  conditioned. — 2d.  According  to 
Schelling,  it  is  cognizable,  but  not  conceivable ;  it  can  be 
known  by  a  sinking  back  into  the  Infinito- Absolute,  but  it  is 
incomprehensible  by  consciousness  and  reflection,  which  are 
only  of  the  relative  and  different. — 3d.  According  to  M.  Con- 
sin,  it  is  cognizable  and  conceivable  by  consciousness  and  re- 
flection, under  relation,  difference,  and  plurality. — 4th.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  it  is  incognizable  and  inconceiva- 
ble; its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  conditioned,  which 
last  can  alone  be  positively  known  or  conceived. — 5th.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hickok, — who  reproduces  the  Platonic  doctrine, — 
while  for  the  sense  and  the  discursive  understanding,  all  at- 
tempts towards  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  involves  an  ab- 

*We  here  reconstruct  and  enlarge  the  celebrated  cUssification  of  ^Hamilton,  re- 
taining, to  the  extent  of  his  classification,  his  own  language. 

VOL.  xvr.  62 
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surdity,  the  reason  is  directly  competent  to  state  and  expound 
the  whole  problem. 

The  first  four  theories  have  this'in  common,  that  they  all  con- 
template the  Absolute  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  under- 
standing, and  thereby  stand  in  opposition  to  the  last,  which 
brings  the  Absolute  within  the  immediate  grasp  of  that  feculty 
whose  legitimate  oflSce  is  to  apprehend  principles.    According 
to  Dr.  Hickok's  view,  in  the  sense  vf^ perceive;  in  the  under- 
standing we  ^W^6/  but  in  the  reason  we  oversee  both  the  pro- 
cess of  perceiving  and  the  process  of  judging.    The  same  in- 
tellect in  the  capacity  of  the  sense  envieagesj  in  the  capacity  of 
the  understanding  suistanttateSj  and  in  the  capacity  of  the  rea- 
son eujyervises.    The  sense  distinguishes  quality  and  conjoins 
quantity  ;  the  understanding  connects  phenomena ;  the  reason 
comprehends  the  whole  operation  of  both.    Furthermore,  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  region  of  the  supersensible  and  the  super- 
natural, to  know,  by  the  understanding  in  any  of  its  processes 
of  discursive  thinking,  aught  within  the  province  of  an  all- 
comprehending  reason,  must  ever  be  utterly  impossible.  How 
shall  any  process  of  the  understanding,  which  may  only  follow 
the  connections  z»  nature,  issue  <?tt^<j^nature,  and  enter  the  region 
of  the  supernatural  t  The  intuitions  of  sense  have  their  own  field, 
and  their  own  science ;  the  discursions  of  the  understanding 
have  their  field  and  their  philosophy ;  and  the  reason  must  have 
its  field  and  its  peculiarity  of  science  above  them  all.    The 
prison  of  nature  is  the  destined  dwelling  of  the  understanding, 
and  if  there  are  no  higher  processes  of  operation  competent  to 
intelligence  than  the  connections  in  discursive  judgments,  then 
verily  will  those  prison  doors  never  be  opened.  All  that  nature 
needs,  or  rather  all  that  an  understanding  wants  in  thinking  a  na- 
ture of  things  in  connected  and  concluded  judgments,  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  push  out  her  pathway  and  carry  her  line  of  connections 
from  condition  to  conditioned  interminably.  She  may  run  along 
down  this  process,  and  think  nature  in  constant  and  indefinite 
development;  or,  in  reflection,  may  make  her  regressus  up  the 
chain  from  conditioned  to  antecedent  condition,  in  a  constant  and 
indefinite  retracing  of  what  has  been  already  unfolded  in  the  con- 
nections of  nature.    But  how  thus  make  the  leap  from  the  per- 
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petnal  births  and  deaths  in  mortal  nature  to  a  region  of  im- 
mortality 2  How  thus  escape  the  fixed  necessities  and  linked 
connections  in  the  iron  chain,  and  emerge  into  a  region  of  free 
originations,  and  find  the  Being  who  acts  in  His  own  liberty  ? 
How  rise  from  nature  as  universally  connected,  to  nature's  in- 
dependent Author  and  Governor.* 

We  rise,  answers  our  Author  with  Plato,  on  the  wings  of 
reason.  Kant  strives  with  the  understanding  to  reach  this 
region  of  the  unconditioned,  but  can  construe  the  Absolute  to 
subjective  thought  only  as  a  regulative  principle  that  guides 
the  mind  in  its  legitimate  search  after  the  relative.  Schelling 
makes  the  understanding^  identical  with  the  Absolute,  and 
thus,  by  an  intellectual  intuition,  bridges  over  the  chasm  which 
no  stride  of  consciousness  will  enable  us  to  clear.  Cousin,  with  a 
logic  less  severe,  reflects  upon  the  void  antithesis  of  the  limited, 
and  easily  subjects  it  to  conditions  of  relation,  difference,  and 
plurality ;  or,  to  repeat  the  argnment  of  his  antagonist,  he  con- 
ditions the  unconditionable.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  answers,  with 
Dr.  Hickok,  that  we  cannot  reach  the  region  of  the  Absolute 
with  the  underatanding,  but,  not  recognizing  the  reason  as  a 
faculty  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the  understanding  itself, 
he  denies  our  ability  to  reach  it,  directly,  at  all. 

The  real  history  of  the  Absolute  in  metaphysical  speculation 
has  still  to  be  written.  "From  Xenophanes  to  Leibnitz,"  says 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  "the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  the  Uncondi- 

*  See  Dr.  Uickok^a  National  Psyckologi/y]^,  684,  et  sequens.  We  have  abridged, 
but  most  of  the  langaage  throughout  the  paragraph  is  his. 

f  We  know  that  Schelling  uses  the  term  Reason,  but  we  are  speaking  of  things, 
not  of  words.  That  Schelling  grasped  the  Absolute  with  his  reason  Dr.  Hickok 
would  emphatically  affirm,  but  this  is  not  the  point;  in  making  a  theory  of  the 
Absolute,  in  the  construction  of  his  system,  the  sublime  German  philosopher, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is  endcaToring  to  construe  the  Absolute  to  under- 
standing, and,  with  a  logical  consistency,  rare  in  the  greatest,  he  admits  its  impos- 
Bibility  except  by  identifying  the  reason  [understanding]  with  the  Absolute  it- 
self. He  proceeds  with  connecting  judgments  to  establish  this  identity,  that  is, 
the  identity  of  the  faculty  itself  that  makes  these  connecting  judgments  with  the 
Absolute.  But  the  faculty  that  makes  such  judgments  is  the  understanding,  and 
not  the  reason;  his  procedure  is,  therefore,  strictly  logical,  and  not  rational; 
hence  his  theory  cannot  abide  the  merely  logical  test  of  the  Relative,  while  for  the 
higher  faculty  it  is  nought 
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tioned,  formed  the  highest  principle  of  Bpeculation ;  but  from  the 
dawn  of  philogophy  in  the  school  of  Elea  until  the  rise  of  the 
Elantian  philosophy,  no  serions  attempt  was  made  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  and  origin  of  this  notion  (or  notions)  as  a 
psychological  phenomenon."*  But  the  history  of  the  Absolute, 
before  Eant,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  he  makes  it  Two  doc- 
trines coexisted  from  the  beginning,  one  the  product  of  the 
reason,  the  other  an  assumption  of  the  understanding.  To  trace 
them  both  adequately,  discriminating  the  one  from  the  other, 
would  be  to  re-write  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  We 
admit,  with  Hamilton,  that  the  result  of  Kant's  "  examination 
was  the  abolition  of  the  metaphysical  sciences,— of  BatioDal 
Psychology,  Ontology,  Speculative  Theology,  etc.,  as  founid 
on  petitiones  principiorum^^^  but  not  as  founded  on  the  legiti- 
mate insight  of  pure  Reason.  Eant,  indeed,  "  annihilated  the 
elder  metaphysic,"  so  far  fort]i  as  it  was  dependent  on  the 
merely  discursive  process  of  the  understanding,  ^^but  the  germ 
of  a  more  visionary  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  (Infinite-Abso- 
lute,) than  any  of  those  refuted,  was  contained  in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  philosophy.  He  had  slain  the  body,  but  had  not 
exorcised  the  spectre  of  the  Absolute;  and  this  spectre  has 
continued  to  haunt  the  schools  of  Germany  even  to  this  day. 

Tlie  theories  of  Bouterweck,  (in  his  earlier 

works,)  of  Bardili,  of  Reinhold,  of  Fichte,  of  Schelling,  of  H^, 
and  of  sundry  others,  are  just  so  many  endeavors,  of  greater  or 
of  less  ability,  to  fix  [by  the  understanding]  the  Absolute  as  a 
positive  in  philosophy."t 

Hamilton  has  also  found  the  antecedents  of  modem  6e^ 
manic  Absolutism  in  Cardinal  de  Cusa  and  Giordano  Bruno. 
^^  In  fact,  I  make  no  doubt  that  his  (Cusa's)  speculations  have 
originated  the  whole  modem  philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 
For  Giordano  Bruno,  as  I  can  show,  was  well  acquainted  with 
Cusa's  writings ;  from  these  he  borrowed  his  own  celebrated 
theory,  repeating  even  the  language  in  which  its  doctrines 
were  originally  expressed.  To  Cusa,  we  can,  indeed,  articu- 
lately trace,  word  and  thing,  the  recent  philosophy  of  the 

*  DiseuflsioiiB,  p.  16.  f  DiBCoasions,  p.  18. 
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Absolute.  The  term  Absolute  ('Absolutum,')  in  its  precise 
and  peculiar  signification,  he  everywhere  employs.  The  Li 
tellectual  Intuition  ('  Intuitio  Intellectualis ')  he  describes  and 
names ;  nay,  we  .find  in  him,  even  the  process  of  Hegel's 
Dialectic Cusa's  speculations  have  been  most  per- 
functorily noticed  by  German  historians  of  philosophy  ;  and  it 
is  through  Bruno  that  he  seems  to  have  exerted  an  influence  on 
the  Absolutist  theories  of  the  Empire."  * 

Again,  Hamilton  finds  the  doctrine  of  Schelling  in  other 
philosophers,  especially  in  Plotinus.f  His  inconsistency  is 
easily  explained.  Keason  is  in  every  man  ;  its  Ideas  are  found 
all  along  the  highway  of  speculation,  and  the  Absolute,  as 
one  of  these  Ideas,  has  constantly  shown  itself,  since  the  dawn 
of  reflective  thought : — ^it  continually  hovers  before  the  impe- 
rial vision  of  Plato ;  as  the  soul  of  the  prima  philosophia^  it 
stands  in  the  background  of  all  Aristotle's  reasonings ;  it  is 
the  mystic  splendor,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  Orientals  and  Alex- 
andrians ;  it  is  the  real,  constantly  slipping  through  the  logical 
fingers  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  it  is  the  Infinite,  which  Descartes, 
deceived,  thinks  he  reaches  through  the  finite ;  it  is  the  un- 
created Creator,  whom  the  understanding  of  Spinoza  panthe- 
istically  transforms  into  the  all-embracing  substance  ;  it  is  the 
primal  good,  lowered  by  Leibnitz  into  logical  negation  of 
evil ;  it  triumphs  in  Kant's  Critic  of  the  Practical  Reason,  over 
the  conclusions  of  the  discursive  faculty  in  the  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason  ;  it  is  the  sunlight  which  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel 
cunningly  try  to  entrap  by  closing  the  windows  of  the  £go;  it 
is  the  Deity  which  Oken  darkens  into  nothing ;  it  informs  the 
eloquence  of  Cousin,  even  while  he  applies  tolt  tlie  formulas  of 
Cartesianism ;  it  is  the  blessed  Reality  encompassing  the  nega- 
tion reached  by  Hamilton  with  an  acuteness  of  logic,  une-. 
qualed  in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  Reason,  therefore, 
has  put  in  possession  of  the  Absolute,  both  those  who  have  ar- 
gued against  its  existence  as  a  positive  in  knowledge  and 
thought,  and  those  who  have  attempted  to  prove  it  cognizable 
by  the  understanding. 

*  Discussions,  p.  639.  f  See  Plotin.  Enn.  V.  1.  ix.  c.  8. 
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Hamilton  and  Hickok,  howeyer,  alone  among  modern  phi- 
losophers,— ^Plato,  and  perhaps  Aristotle,  excepted,  alone  among 
all  philosophers, — agree  in  totally  rejecting  the  Absolnte  as 
beyond  the  ken  of  dUcurdve  intellect. 

Plato  never  mistakes  an  idea  of  the  reason,  for  a  condnsion 
of  the  understanding.  ^'  We  must  acknowledge  that  there  is 
an  idea  which  subsists  according  to  sameness,  unproduced  and 
not  subject  to  decay;  receiving  nothing  into  itself  from  else- 
where, and  itself  never  entering  into  any  other  nature,  but  in- 
visible and  imperceptible  by  the  senses,  and  to  be  apprehend- 
ed only  by  pure  intellect."*  Plato,  indeed,  knows  how  to  use 
the  small  arms  of  logic,  but,  in  descending  from  the  lofty  re- 
gions of  the  noetic  world,  he  never  drags  down  with  him  an  Idea 
of  the  reason,  like  a  fallen  angel,  to  be  lost  among  the  daugh- 
ters of  earth,  and  ^^  be  borne  along  as  the  spectre  of  something 
else ;"  never  does  he  distribute  the  Absolute  in  premises  to 
gather  it  again  in  a  conclusion  of  the  discursive  faculty. 

Aristotle  dwells  mostly  in  the  intermediary  world  of  under- 
standing, but  when  he  ascends  to  the  realms  of  pure  intelli- 
gence, he  knows  the  moment  when  he  crosses  the  boundary 
line.  He  classifies  things  as  known ;  he  traces  and  namee  ev- 
ery step  in  the  logical  process ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Wisdom,  lie  is  perfectly  aware  that  there  must  be  *'  a 
different  mode  of  investigiiting  things  of  this  sort."  He  may 
admit,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Hamilton,  "  our  in- 
ability to  compass  some  whole  and  part,"  (Metaphys.  L.  ii,  c  1.) 
and  thus  implicitly  enounce  the  doctrine  of  the  conditioned ; 
yet,  in  declaring  that  this  inability  "  may  lie,  not  in  things, 
but  in  1^,"  he  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  logical 
faculty,!  and  as  admitting  a  higher  power  which  enables  men 
to  attain  the  primary  cavse^  the  cause  of  all  other  causes,  the 
Deity,  the  Absolute.:^ 


*  Timaeus,  XXVI. 

f  The  word  used  id  No9(.  Hamilton  himself  says,  (Discusstons,  p.  7,)  ''  In  mod- 
ern German  philosophy,  VerBtand  [understan^g]  is  always  translated  by  Intel' 
leetus  ;  and  this  again  corresponds  to  Xo^f  .** 

X  Metaphys.  L.  L  c.  2.  See  Maurice's  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  pi 
199. 
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Hamilton,  then,  is  the  only  great  philosopher  who  denies  all 
knaioledge  of  the  Absolute.  With  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  he  ac- 
cepts the  necessity  of  so  thinking  as  the  criterion  of  native  or 
a  priori  notions  or  judgments,  and,  beyond  what  they  perceiv- 
ed, he  observes  that  this  necessity  may  be  positive,  from  a  pow- 
er, or  negative,  from  an  impotence.  According  to  him,  "  the 
mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently  can  know,  only  the  Umit- 
ed^  and  the  condUionally  limited.  The  unconditionally  un- 
limited, or  the  Injmite^*  and  the  unconditionally  limited,  or 
the  Ab9oluU^  cannot  be  positively  construed  to  the  mind ; 
they  can  be  conceived,  only  by  a  thinking  away  from,  or  ab- 
straction of,  those  very  conditions  under  which  thought  itself 
is  realized ;  consequently,  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned  is 
only  negaivvej — negative  of  the  conceivable  itself."  (Dis- 
cussions, p.  13.)  But  in  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of 
grasping  the  Absolute  with  the  understanding,  he  does  not,  by 
any  means,  deny  its  reality.  In  fact,  for  him  the  Conditioned 
^^  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes, — two  inconditionates,  ex- 
clusive of  each  other,  neither  of  which  can  he  conceived  aspoe- 
eiile^  but  of  which,  on  the  principles  of  excluded  middle,  one 
must  beadmUted  as  necessary. ^^  We  are  thus  compelled  to  re- 
cognize the  inconceivable  Absolute  as  true,  because  it  stands 
in  repugnance  to  an  opposite  which  the  mind  rejects.  Faith^ 
then,  extends  beyond  the  visible  horizon  of  knowledge.  *'  By 
a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the  consciousness  of 

*  The  diatinction  between  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite^  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  Hamilton*8  Philosophy.  It  maybe  illustrated  in  the  three  species 
of  quantity  that  constitute  the  relations  of  Existence.  In  Timt^  there  are  three 
distinctions  :  Ist,  we  cannot  conceiye  it  as  having  an  absolute  commencement,  or 
an  infinite  non-commencement ;  2d,  we  cannot  conceive  of  it  as  having  an  abso- 
lute termination,  or  an  infinite  non-termination  ;  8d,  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  an 
ahsolute  minimum,  or  as  one  of  the  parts  of  an  infinite  division.  In  Space^  the  dis- 
tinction may  be  made  in  two  ways :  1st,  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  a  whole,  ahso'- 
lutely  bounded,  or  infinitely  unbounded ;  2d,  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  a  part, 
which  is  iibsolutely  indivisible,  or  is  the  product  of  an  infinite  division.  In  Degree^ 
the  distioction  may  also  be  made  in  two  ways :  Ist,  we  cannot  conceive  It  as  ab- 
solutely greatest,  or,  in  increase,  as  infinitely  unlimited  ;  2d,  we  cannot  conceive 
it  as  absolutely  least,  or,  in  diminution,  as  infinitely  without  limit  The  mind 
takes  cognizance  of  no  other  quantities ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  dis 
Unction  further. 
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our  inability  to  conceive  anght  above  the  relative  and  finite, 
inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something  nncondi* 
tioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  reprehensible  reality." 

Dr.  Hickok  has,  as  rigidly  as  Hamilton,  demonstrated  Ae 
impossibility  of  reaching  the  Absolute,  through  sense  and  under- 
standing, but  thinks,  with  Plato,  that  it  can  be  reached  through 
the  clear  and  reliable  insight  of  pure  reason. 

He  says,  "  All  philosoph  j  of  nature*  is  hopeless  and  helpless  without  the  M 
recognition  of  the  absolutely  supernatural,  for  all  exposition  of  nature,  in  either  its 
origin  or  its  end,  must  be  found  in  that  only  which  is  aboTe  nature.  But  every  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  supernatural  and  cognize  the  Absolute  by  any  work  of  the  dis- 
cursive understanding,  is  vain.  We  may  employ  it  upon  the  pure  sense  in  the  con- 
joining of  space  and  time,  but  all  possible  constructions  here  will  still  leave  the  In- 
finite unconstructed,  and  can  therefore  never  find  an  Absolute.  We  may  employ 
it  upon  its  own  notions  of  substance  and  cause,  but  all  possible  attempts  to  descend 
to  an  unsustained  substance,  or  ascend  to  an  unsupplied  cause,  can  never  stop  in 
any  one  substance  or  cause  which  is  not  conditioned  already  in  its  own  being, 
and  thus  leaving  the  unconditioned  wholly  beyond  its  furthest  march,  and  of 
course  the  Absolute  yet  unattained.  Or,  we  may  lastly  set  the  understanding  to 
work  upon  its  own  functions,  and  analyze  itself  up  to  the  prinutive  elements  wluch 
enter  into  its  original  constitution,  and  attain  its  most  sublimated  transcendental 
abstractions ;  but  we  can  never  take  that  in  the  end  which  was  not  also  given  to 
us  at  the  beginning,  and  from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  originally  comprehended 
within  the  understanding,  it  must  be  impossible  that  it  should  ever  become  the 
compass  for  comprehending  the  understanding  itself.  It  must  ever  be  the  includ- 
ed and  can  never  become  the  absolutely  conclusive.  If,  then,  we  have  not  the  en- 
dowment of  some  distinct  and  superior  function  of  knowing  than  the  discarsive 
understanding,  we  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  shut  out  from  all  entrance  up- 
on the  field  where  lie  the  problems  of  the  Absolute.  We  are  doomed  to  wander 
up  and  down  through  the  connections  of  nature,  and  can  neither  know  nor  conceive 
anything  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  certainly  very  much  gained  in  the  saving  of 
severe  but  fruitless  labor,  to  know  that  no  conjoining  and  no  connecting  intellectoal 
agency  can  be  at  all  used  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  It  is  more  gained,  to 
know  that  we  do  not  need  any  such  aid.  Neither  Absolute  time  nor  space,  neither 
Absolute  substance  nor  cause,  neither  a  transcendental  regulative  Ideal  Abso- 
lute, nor  an  Absolute  thought-process,  could  bring  us  to  the  being  we  want. 

Again  he  says : — 

•*  In  the  Idea  of  the  Absolute  we  can  fix  no  *  here '  and  no  *  there,'  no  *  above ' 
nor  *  below,'  no  '  outside '  nor  *  inside,'  no  *  shape '  nor  *  distance.'  Just  as  little  from 
this  Idea  can  we  determine  a  *  now '  or  *  then,'  a  *  before '  or  *  after.'    Space  and 


*  Bational  Cotmology,  p.  75. 
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time  are  wholly  irreUtive ;  substance  and  cause  hare  here  no  significancy.    All 
these  apply  to  nature,  and  the  Absolute  is  wholly  supernatural/* 

Such,  in  its  genetic  principle,  is  the  system  of  Dr.  Hickok ; 
and  such  his  relative  position  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
That  faculty,  within  the  reach  of  whose  insight  is  the  Absolute, 
can  attain  the  principles  of  creation  and  guide  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Rational  Cosmology.  To  the  Supreme  Reason,  in  which 
every  principle  resides,  the  idea. of  the  universe  must  be  just 
as  clear  before  as  after  creation  ;  but  the  finite  reason  needs  the 
aid  of  facts,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  are  themselves  determin- 
ed by  principles,  become  the  occasion  whereby  intuition  is 
awakened,  if  not  guided.  Facts  in  themselves  lead  to  no  prin- 
ciple ;  combine  them  as  you  will,  and  you  have  nothing  but 
facts  combined ;  but  through  facts,  the  human  intellect,  with 
its  mystery  of  intelligence,  reaches  the  Idea  that  determines 
facts  to  be.  With  the  understanding  alone  we  could  discover 
what  is^  but,  without  the  aid  of  a  higher  faculty,  we  never  could 
determine  what  mtist  have  been. 

"The  only  Thought," says  Hegel,  "  which  philosophy  brings 
with  it,  [to  history,]  is  the  simple  Thought,  that  also  in  the 
World-History  all  has  proceeded  rationally  (dass  es  auch  in  der 
Weltgeschiekte  vemupftig  zugegangen  wy.)"*  In  the  same  high 
spirit  Dr.  Hickok  approaches  Cosmology. 

** Inasmuch  as  Nature  Is  a  rational  creation,"  he  says,  "the  Creator  must  haye 
put  his  own  idea  into  it,  and  the  principles  that  determined  in  the  making  must 
come  out  in  its  ongoing.  The  development  of  the  determinations  of  the  pure 
principle  must  harmonize  with,  because  they  have  necessitated  the  laws  in  the  ac- 
tual facts,  and  the  study  of  the  facts  in  the  necessary  laws,  and  of  those  laws  in 
the  determinations  of  their  eternal  principles,  is  the  only  possible  method  for  at« 
taining  to  the  Creator^s  idea,  and  thereby  rising  to  any  science  of  the  uniTcrse^ 
and  attaining  what  may  be  termed  a  rational  cosmology.'*  (p.  5.) 

He  thinks  it  "  no  presumption  to  seek  for  this  divine  idea," 
and  he  certainly  conducts  his  inquiry  with  profound  reverence 
to  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  Tlie  following  remarkable 
passage,  which  reminds  us  of  the  sharp  precision  of  Edwards 


•  Hegel's  Werke,  B.  Ix,  S.  12. 
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and  the  easy  grandeur  of  Bossnet,  lets  ns  into  the  very  heart 
of  his  theory  and  shows  ns  the  devout  attitude  of  his  mind  : — 

**  The  Platonic  philosophy  had  the  conception  of  God,  as  the  good,  and  thtu  as 
moral  personality,  and  not  at  all  as  absolute  substance  or  absolute  cause.  In  this 
conception  there  was  occasion  given  for  the  cognition  of  God  as  supematural, 
while  the  restricting  of  the  conception  to  substance  or  cause,  though  absurdly  ap- 
plying the  term  Absolute,  necessarily  confined  it  still  within  nature.  God  must  be 
author  of  all  substance  and  cause,  and  can  himself  be  restricted  by  the  conditions 
of  no  substances  or  causes.  His  conditionings  can  only  be  from  the  rational  claims 
which  spriog  eternally  from  his  own  rational  being.  What  it  behoores  him  to  do 
as  due  to  his  own  glory,  or  supreme  excellency  of  being,  that  only  can  deters 
mine  his  action,  and*  not  at  all  the  constituted  nature  of  a  substance,  or  of  a  cause. 
Divine  revelation  has  widely  diffused  the  conception  of  a  God,  absolute,  personal, 
supernatural ;  who  originates  the  natures  of  all  things  *  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will/  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  according  to  the  claims  of  his  own  ra- 
tionality, without  himself  being  subjected  to  any  nature.  He  looks  only  to  the 
Archetypes  essentially  within  his  own  rational  Spirit,  for  the  direction  of  all  bis 
creative  and  administrative  energy.  And  it  is  a  marvel  and  a  reproach,  that  with 
all  this  Platonic  and  this  Christian  teaching,  the  world^s  philosophies  are,  to-day, 
all  radically  materialistic ;  holding  all  being  as  fact,  or  constitutionally  natured ;  and 
are  thus  necessarily,  in  the  end.  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic.  Seen  from  a  comprehen- 
sive point  of  vision,  they  invariably  and  inevitably  lead  logically  out  to  a  complete 
exclusion  of  an  absolute,  personal,  supematual  being  from  human  knowledge  and 
even  from  human  conception.  The  reason  of  universal  humanity  calls  for,  and  ac- 
knowledges, an  unbegun,  unmade,  and  supernatural  Beginner,  Maker,  and  Finish- 
er of  all  that  has  a  nature  ;  and  the  Christian  heart  worships  a  Jehovah,  whoae 
sovereignty  aud  authority  lie  underived  and  solely  in  the  absolute  behegt  of  his  own 
reason ;  while  aU  speculative  phUosophy  has  come  to  ignore  and  deny  every  con- 
ception which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  connections  of  the  logical  understand- 
ing and  subjected  to  the  determinations  of  some  constitutional  nature.  The  con- 
ception of  a  Being  who  may  begin  from  himself,  and  create  objectively  to 
himself,  without  finding  himself  caused  to  do  so  by  any  previous  conditioning, 
seems  utterly  to  have  fallen  out  of  all  philosophical  intelligence.  Where  is  the 
philosophy,  which  can  logically  from  its  method,  present  a  God  to  our  accept- 
ance as  a  eausa.cattsaru,  without  being  thoroughly  a  eaiua  eausata  ?  Who 
seems  to  feel  any  shock  at  the  absurdity  and  impiety  of  talking  about  the  fia<«fv 
of  God,  and  the  nature  of  the  divine  will,  as  if  the  awful  prerogatires  of 
the  supernatural  could  be  brought  and  bound  within  the  conditions  of  the  natural? 
Our  religions  consciousness  is  clear  and  complete  for  an  absolutely  supernatural; 
our  philosophic  consciousness  is,  dogmatically  or  in  its  own  supineness,  trained  to 
the  restrictions  of  a  relatively  conditioned  nature  of  things.  It  is  among  the 
strongest  evidences  of  the  deep  and  permanent  working  of  the  immortal  reason 
within  the  soul,  that  notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  a  philosophy 
everywhere  sinking  the  Deity  to  a  fact,  there  is  yet  the  growing  power  of  a  relig- 
ion which  worships  him  as  an  unmade  Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  How  much 
more  rapidly  may  the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  spread,  when 
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philosophy  herself  shall  become  conTerted  to,  and  baptized  Id,  a  Gospel  theism.^ 
(p.  51.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Hickok  never  runs  into 
Pantheism,  still  less  into  Dualism.  With  such  a  conception 
of  the  Creator,  he  could  not  fail  in  apprehending  the  light 
idea  of  creation.  It  is  possible  to  identify  the  world  with  De- 
ity, and  thus  merge  in  pantheism  proper ;  or,  to  identify  Deity 
with  the  world,  and  thus  merge  in  pancosmism,  or  materialis- 
tic pantheism.  In  either  case  the  result  is  atheism.  If,  with 
Spinoza,  we  make  God  the  only  substance,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  we  contemplate  the  universe  as  wholly  absorbed  in  Deity, 
then  we  are  compelled  to  regard  all  the  qualities  of  matter,  all 
the  faculties  of  created  intelligence,  as  manifestations  of  De. 
ity  ;  we  can  literally  say,  with  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  that  God  is 
^'the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things ;"  not  only 
is  he  Yishnu  among  divinities,  and  the  sun  among  stars ;  not 
only  Canticles  among  sacred  books,  and  Merou  among  moun- 
tains ;  not  only  soul  in  the  body,  and  intelligence  in  the  soul ; 
not  only  chief  among  priests,  and  Skanda  among  warriors  ; 
not  only  among  seas  the  ocean,  and  Himalaya  among  things 
immovable ;  not  only  the  sacred  fig  among  trees,  and  Eapila 
among  sages  ;  not  only  Ganges  among  rivers,  and  eloquence 
in  the  orator ;  but  he  is  all  divinities  and  stars,  all  books  and 
mountains,  all  of  soul  and  intelh'gence,  all  priests  and  warri- 
ors, all  seas  and  immovable  things,  all  trees  and  sages,  all  flow- 
ing water  and  inspiring  eloquence  : — not  only  is  he  time  eter- 
nal, but  the  "  mortal  tick  "  of  time  limited ;  not  only  is  he 
the  "  preserver  whose  face  is  turned  to  every  side,"  but  also 
the  thing  preserved ;  not  only  is  he  Death  which  swallows  up 
all,  but  also  the  vanishing  body  that  dies ;  not  only  is  he  for- 
tune, renown,  memory,  prudence,  valor,  patience,  but  also  the 
"stone  that  worships  by  structure;"  not  only  is  he  the  great 
hymn  among  poems,  and  the  primal  strain  among  harmonious 
measures,  but  also  the  fingers  on  which  the  last  rhymer  counts 
his  measure,  and  the  string  whose  vibration  awakens  an  echo 
from  the  Melodies  Eternal.  "Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  a 
thing,  he  is  that  nature,  and  there  is  nothing  animate,  or  inani- 
mate, that  is  not  a  part  of  him.* 

*  See  SchlegeFs  LatiD  Translation  of  the  Bhagarad-Gita,  p.  162. 
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We  koow  very  well  that  from  the  AlexandrianB  and  the 
Gnostics  to  Giordano  Bruno  and  Spinoza,  and  from  Bmno  and 
Spinoza  to  Schelling  and  Gioberti,  pantheists  have  placed  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  creation  and  the  divine  substance 
certain  abstractions,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  realities. 
Between  the  two  extremes  of  being,  you  may  place  the  Alex- 
andrian interminable  hierarchy^  the  peT&onified  emanations  of 
the  Gnostics,  the  modalities  of  Spinozisra,  the  divine  attributes 
of  sensualistic  theology,  the  anima  mufidi  of  the  Stoics  and 
Stahl,  the  archwus  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus,  the 
plaMie  nature  of  Cudworth,  the  principium  hylarehicum  of 
Henry  More,  and  you  not  only  give  substance  to  a  mere  ab- 
straction, "  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name," — 
but  you  thus  cut  the  very  pantheistic  deity  in  twain ;  you  sep- 
arate him  as  the  producer,  from  himself  as  the  produced,  by 
something  that  is  not  himself;  the  God  collected  by  the  un- 
derstanding is  distributed  by  the  understanding,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  omnipresent  nil  of  atheism,  the  void  negation  of  all- 
pervading  existence.  So  to  escape  the  contradiction  of  a  God 
divisible  in  matter  and  indivisible  in  mind,  subject  to  law  in 
nature,  and  free  in  man,  dead  in  the  world  and  living  in  the 
soul,  you  predicate  an  intermediary  abstraction,  which,  without 
force,  engenders  force,  without  thought,  engenders  thought 
Any  possible  scheme  of  pantheism  destroys  consciousness,  vo- 
lition and  liberty  in  God,  and  annihilates  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  Beginning  with  either  of  these  points,  we  could 
again  reduce  pantheism  to  atheism,  for  it  necessarily  excludes 
what,  even  to  the  logical  faculty,  is  necessary  to  the  definition 
of  God. 

The  fact  is,  a  doctrine  of  creation  is  impossible  to  tlie  under- 
standing. The  understanding  cannot  give  us  a  Creator,  con- 
sequently it  cannot  conceive  of  a  free  and  voluntary  creation. 
Liberty  in  God  or  man  cannot  be  gathered  into  a  judgment 
by  the  discursive  faculty.  As  Hamilton  has  forever  shown,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  chapters  of  philosophy,  (the  significance  and 
importance  of  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  stated,)  the  idea 
of  Causality  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  understanding ;  to  the 
understanding.  Cause  is  only  the  inability  to  think  an  absolute 
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coiumeBcement,  Effect  only  the  inability  to  think  an  absolute 
termination.  The  understanding  necessarily  looses  itself  in 
an  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  it  can  conceive  of  no 
c&use  which  is  not  itself  merely  an  effect,  it  is  consequently 
impotent  to  apprehend  free  will  in  man,  or  free  causation  in 
Gk>d.  So,  every  attempt  by  the  understanding  to  construct  a 
theory  of  creation  must  result  in  failure.  If  you  take  the 
preifiises  of  Locke  and  Paley,  and  go  on  logically  to  the  end, 
without  surreptitiously  introducing  an  intuition  of  reason,  you 
will  land  in  pancosmism ;  if  yon  set  out  with  Descartes  and 
Kant,  you  will  find  yourself  at  length  in  the  void  of  panthe- 
ism. Hamilton,  seeing  no  way  to  cross  the  chasm,  sharply 
rebukes  those  who  make  a  retrograde  circuit  and  declai-e 
themselves  already  over,  and  sits  down  majestically  in  faith. 

But  the.  question  has  been  solved  consciously  by  Plato,  un- 
consciously by  many  philosopher,  again  consciously  by  Dr. 
Hickok : — ^for  the  reason  which  is  not  encompassed  by  the  cir- 
cular barrier  of  the  understanding,  there  is  no  this  side  and 
that;  it  directly  apprehends  liberty  in  man,  and  directly 
ascends  to  Absolute  cause  in  God.  Keason  does  not  admit  the 
competency  of  the  understanding  to  elevate  the  zero  of  its 
impotence  into  a  positive  denial  of  the  highest  reality,  nor 
to  think  out  its  void  negation  into  a  system  on  which  man  sus- 
pends his  immortal  interests.  Our  author,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  sharply  and  clearly  discriminates  the  discursive  from  the 
intuitional  powers  of  the  intellect,  does  not  once  step  upon  the 
miry  ground  of  pantheism. 

Still  further  from  him  is  dualism,  which  asserts  the  co- 
existence of  the  primary  matter  out  of  which  the  world  was 
(ex  hypothesi)  made,  with  God  himself.  Dualism,  in  which 
weaker  understandings  take  refnge,  is  wide-spread,  and  infects 
much  of  the  so-called  philosophic  literature  of  our  times.  It 
was  the  common  Cosmological  doctrine  of  the  ancients.  The 
understanding,  unable  to  think  an  absolute  commencement, 
easily  satisfies  itself  by  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter.  In 
fact,  we  are  totally  unable  to  construe  it  in  discursive  thought 
that  aught  has  been,  or  can  be,  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the 
sum  of  existence.    Hence  to  understanding,  the  world  must 
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hare  snbstantLrelj  existed  from  all  eternity,  either  as  primal 
matter,  distiuct  from  (3^od,  or  as  part  of  God.  Bnalism  and 
pantheism,  therefore,  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mental  im- 
potence. Hamilton,*  loosing  for  an  instant  his  usual  wariness, 
here  stumbles  upon  his  own  ground ;  for  instead  of  stopping 
at  this  mental  impotence,  and  contemplating  the  creation,  as 
he  contemplates  the  Absolute,  as  he  contemplates  causation, 
in  faith,  he  traces  "  the  aotually  existent  in  the  universe  "  up  to 
^^the  virtiuUlt/ existed  in  the  Creator,''  making  the  ^^ Divine  fiat 
the  proxinuUe  cause  of  the  creation,"  explicitly  putting,  poten- 
tially, the  efeetj  as  well  as,  actually,  the  cause,  of  creation,  in 
the  Deity,  and  thus  for  a  moment  implicitly  looses  himself  in 
pantheiBm,  which  he  especially  abhors,  and,  we  need  not  say, 
identifies  with  atheism. 

The  reader,  by  this  time,  may  feel  inclined  to  repeat  to  us  the 
blacksmith  of  Glamis's  definition  of  metaphysics, — ^^  Twa  folk 
diaputin'  thegither ;  he  that's  listenin'  disna  ken  what  he  that's 
speakin'  means,  and  he  that's  speakin'  disna  ken  what  he 
means  himsel' — that's  metaphysics ;"— or  the  more  respectful, 
but  more  sarcastic  language  of  another, — "  Qod  forbid  that  I 
sliould  say  a  word  against  metaphysics,  only  if  a  man  should 
try  to  see  down  his  own  throat,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand,  let  him  take  care  lest  he  set  his  head  on  fire ;" — ^but  we 
are  willing  to  let  him  have  his  harmless  joke,  even  to  supply 
him  with  it,  and  ask  him  to  accompany  us  a  little  fartlier. 

The  reason  may  be  able  to  apprehend  tho  Absolute,  may  be 
able  to  apprehend  liberty  in  man,  and  to  ascend  to  free  cansa- 
tion  in  Deity  ;  it  may  thus  be  able  to  affirm  a  moral  order  of 
the  universe,  and,  consequently,  a  moral  Governor;  it  may 
come  to  our  aid  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  understanding 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  own  weakness,  and  give  ua  the 
clear  idea  of  creation,  a  nihilo^  as  an  absolute  beginning,  as 
an  immediate  act  of  the  infinite  Cause,  as  an  exercise  of 
omnipotent  Will,  as  a  manifestation  of  supreme  Intelligence, 
without  the  aid  of  preexisting  matter,  without  the  aid  of  a  rib 
torn  from  out  the  heart  of  God  to  be  refashioned  into  the 

*  DiflcuasioDS,  p.  620. 
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Cosmos ;  but  the  fearful  question  presents  itself,  whether  the 
reason  can  go  further  than  apprehension,  further  than  simple 
Insight,  and,  as  it  were,  penetrate  the  consciousness  of  the 
Omniscient,  in  order  to  discover  what  constitutes  the  act  itself 
of  creation.  The  question  has  evidently  haunted  the  mind  of 
our  author,  although  he  does  not  give  it  articulate  statement. 
He  speaks  of  "  attaining  to  the  Creator's  idea,"  and  says,  "  it 
need  have  nothing  of  irreverence  to  disclose  so  much  as  may 
be  attained."  He  admits  that  '^  it  will  be  premature  doubt- 
less for  a  long  time,  to  announce  that  such  an  idea  has  been 
completely  apprehended,  and  may  be  adequately  stated  in  any 
human  philosophy."  We  have  already  seen  how  reverently 
he  approaches  the  awful  subject,  and  how  sublimely  he  speaks 
of  the  Creator.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  question  a 
metaphysical  resolution.  It  may  be  stated  in  other  terms  and 
cautiously  approached  from  its  historical  side. 

We  have  admitted,  with  Dr.  Hickok  and  Plato,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible in  the  /acts*  of  creation  to  apprehend  the  principle  that 
governed  their  making ;  but  is  the  reason  of  man,  as  analo- 
gous to  the  Divine  reason,  able  to  think  out,  without  the  aid 
of  facts,  a  plan  of  the  universe  that  shall  coincide  with  the 
executed  plan  of  Omnipotence  ?  in  other  words,  can  human 
reason,  unaided  by  things  made,  apprehend  the  principles 
according  to  which  they  mn^  be  made,  if  they  are  made 
at  all  ? 

If  we  can  know  something  of  Deity,  why  should  we  not 
be  able  to  know  him  in  his  will,  in  his  activity,  in  his  conscious* 
ness  ?  If  we  can  know  something  of  the  Creator  directly,- im- 
mediately, and  more  nearly  than  by  an  itiference  from  the 
created,  why  may  we  not  know  him  in  his  thought?  The 
thoughts  of  the  infinite  mind  are  the  principles  of  creation;  if, 
then,  we  know  him  in  his  thought,  is  it  not  possible  to  reach 
a  priori  an  Idea  of  the  world,  corresponding  to  the  world  that  ac- 
tually is  ?  "  Thou  art  able  to  say,"  says  Plato,t  "  intelligible  be- 
ings not  only  hold  from  the  Good  that  which  renders  them  intel- 
ligible, but  also  their  being  and  their  essence."    The  reminis- 

*  Bm  ge9tae^  factay  things  made.  f  Republic,  B.  VI. 
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cence  of  Plato,  and  the  soul's  ^^ shadowy  recollections"  of  its 
origin  in  Wordsworth's  ode,  show  the  trace  of  human  foot- 
steps in  this  lofty  region  and  reassure  us.  ^^If,"  says  St 
Augustine,*  ^'tiie  reasons  of  things  to  be  created  and  things 
created  are  contained  in  the  divine  intelligence,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  in  the  divine  intelligence  but  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table, the  reasons  of  things  which  Plato  calls  Ideas,  are  the 
eternal  and  immutable  truths,  by  participation  in  which  every 
thing  that  is  is  such  as  it  is."  ^^  Our  natural  reason,"  says 
Thomas  Aquinas,t  the  lawgiver  of  the  church,  the  intellectual 
giant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  '^  Our  natural  reason  is  a  sort  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  reason^  to  which  we  owe  our  knowl- 
'  edge  and  judgments,  and  this  is  why  it  is  said  we  see  every 
thing  in  God."  The  pious  Fenelon:|:  exclaims,  '^  Oh,  how  great 
is  the  mind  of  man !  It  bears  in  itself  what  astonishes  itself 
and  infinitely  surpasses  itself.  Its  ideas  are  universal,  eternal, 
and  immutable."  ^^  Since  there  is  nothing  eternal,  immutable, 
independent,  but  Ood  alone,"  says  Bos6uet,§  '^  we  must  con- 
clude that  these  truths  do  not  subsist  in  themselves,  but  in 
God  alone,  and  in  his  eternal  ideas  which  are  nothing  else 
than  himself."  '*The  intelligence  of  Gk)d,"  says  Leibnitz,|  "is 
the  region  of  eternal  truths,  and  the  ideas  that  depend  npon 
them."  To  the  same  effect  we  might  quote  Jacobi,  Heniy 
More,  Cudworth,  and  a  hundred  others,  among  the  greatest  and 
best  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  But  we  candidly  admit  the 
question  is  not  thus  resolved.  These  witnesses  only  prove  that 
the  mind  is  in  poeseesion  of  eternal,  immutable  ideas,  and  we 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  solving  the  problem  of  Aeir  oriffin. 
But  we  only  proposed  to  state  the  question,  not  to  enter  upon 
a  metaphysical  discussion  of  it. 


•  Opera,  EcUt.  Bened, Vol.  VI,  p.  18. 

f  Summa  totius  Theologin.  Prinia»  partis  qanst  XII,  art.  11.  Ad  tertimii 
dieendum,  qaod  dicimus  in  Deo  Tidere,  et  Becundum  ipeom  de  omnibas  judicare 
in  quantum  per  participationem  sui  luminia  omnia  cognoacimus  et  dyudicamus. 
Nam  et  ipsum  lumen  naturale  rationis  participatio  qujBdam  est  diTtni  lominis. 

X  Existence  de  Dieu,  pars,  I,  C.  LII. 

§  Logic,  L.  I,  c  xxxTii. 

I  Leibnitzii  Opera,  edit.  Dutens,  VoL  H,  p.  24. 
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In  only  one  way  can  it  be  approached  historically.    In  the 
whole  history  of  science,  has  there  ever  been  a  purely  a  priori 
discovery  2    Has  any  man  ever  seized  a  law  of  things,  witliout 
being  led  np  to  it  by  facts  ?    The  question  lies  much  deeper 
than  that  of  Induction  and  Deduction  ;  it  is  not  whether  some 
!Newton  may  have  seen  in  a  single  fact  the  law  that  governs 
dU  similar  facts,  but  whether  some  Pythagoras  or  Roger  Bacon, 
without  the  observation  of  even  one  fact,  may  not  have  had 
a  rational  intuition  of  ec  law,  that  will  be  found  when  facts  are 
observed,  And  mtist  govern  the  facts?     Do  we  find  in  the 
water  of  Thales,  the  air  of  Anaximenes,  the  chaos  of  Anaxi- 
mander,  the  fire  of  Heraclitus,  the  supreme  Noi^j  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  the  unity  of  Xenophanes,  the  uncreatability  of  Parrae- 
nides,  the  indestrttcPUnlity  of  Empedocles,  the  nvanerical  har* 
mony  of  Pythagoras,  the  atoms  of  many  philosophers,  the  mon- 
ads of  Leibnitz, — do  we  find  in  any  excogitated  theory  a  clear 
anticipation  of  scientific  discovery?     The  whole  world,  we 
admit,  is  a  grand  metaphor,  which  may  be  read  by  the  senses 
and  interpreted  in  its  harmonious  relations  by  the  understand- 
ing, and  may  be  the  occasion  of  revealing  to  him  who  has  eyes 
to  see  the  sublimer  world  beyond ;  but  can  any  mortal  make  an 
excursion  into  that  sublimer  snper-sensual  world,  without  hav- 
ing listened  with  the  senses  to  the  wondrous  tale  that  is  told  of 
it  by  that  same  world-metaphor?  Nay,  can  any  mortal,  who  has 
once  learned  the  road  thither,  find  his  way  in  it,  without  con- 
stant recurrence  to  the  suggestive  facts  ?    We  have  read  over 
again,  since  beginning  this  paragraph,  the  wonderful  Timseus  of 
Plato,  and  we  do  not  perceive  that  even  he  transcends  the  scip 
ence  of  his  times.    Eeason,  indeed,  oversees  the  operation  of 
the  senses  and  the  understanding,  but  she  never  descends  from 
her  own  realm  to  take  upon  herself  their  functions.    Tliey 
present  to  her  facts,  singly  and  in   combination,  and  she 
detects  the   underlying  principle  ;  but  she  never  makes  a 
wholly  unaided  discovery  of  principle,  which  she  presents  to 
the  senses  and  the  understanding,  thus  sending  them  out  in 
search  of  facts  for  its  illustration.    A  single  fact  may  suggest 
to  reason  a  principle,  and  reason  may  then  start  the  lower 
faculties  in  quest  of  more  facts,  that  it  may  fully  grasp  the 
VOL.  XVI.  53 
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principle  which  it  had  at  first  only  partially  apprehended ;  but, 
while  she  is  in  a  mortal  body,  Bhe  is  not  called  to  the  counsel 
of  Deity,  and  cannot  witness  the  outgoing  of  the  Creator's 
thought  to  manifest  itself  in  objective  nature. 

Our  author  seems  to  agree  with  us  on  this  point,  yet,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  there  are  indications  that,  as  we  have  already 
said,  a  different  solution  of  the  question  was  haunting  his  mind, 
as  an  unrealized,  or,  perhaps,  a  questionably  realized,  or,  it  may 
be,  a  realized  but  prudently  reserved,  possibility,  daring  the 
composition  of  his  book.  Not  to  do  him  injustice,  we  will 
quote  from  the  preface,  and  underscore  those  words  in  which 
we  discover  such  indications : 

'*  Kothing  in  nature,  and  equally  so  not  nature  itself,  can  be  made  inteHigible 
except  aa  it  baa  been  subjected  to  rational  principle,  and  such  principle  muafc  both 
haye  been,  and  been  made  controlling,  in  tbe  very  origination  of  nature,  or 
nature  must  fereyer  be  without  meaning  or  end.  That  principle,  then,  to  an  all- 
perfect  insight,  must  disclose  within  itself  what  the  facts  must  be,  and  no  induction 
of  facts  can  at  all  be  needed  by  the  absolute  reason.  But  the  finite  reason,  with 
its  partial  insight,*  must  haye  too  limited  a  comprehendon  of  the  eternal  princi- 
ple, to  be  able  adtquaitly  to  follow  out  aU  its  determined  results  from  itself,  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  facts  that  haye  been  determined  by  it  to  guide  his  intuitiye 
processes.  What  already  is  must  ofUn  help  him  to  see  what  eternally  most  haye 
been,  and  without  the  suggestiye  fact  he  would  haye  failed  to  find  the  determina- 
tions of  the  principle.  StiU  the  mere  facts  in  nature  can  never  suffice  to  bring 
him  to  the  eternal  principle.  No  single  fact,  and  no  possible  induction  of  &ct8, 
can  give  the  principle ;  for  all  single  facts  are  meaningless,  and  all  induction  of 
facts  wholly  aimless,  except  as  some  apprehension  of  the  principle  is  already 
attained.  Facts,  therefore,  are  useless,  and  leaye  the  insight  helpless  without  some 
apprehension  of  the  eternal  principle ;  but  the  apprehension  of  the  principle  is 
too  inadequate  to  the  finite  reason,  to  permit  the  insight  to  follow  out  all  its  deter- 
minations without  aonttf  reference  to  the  facts  actually  determined.  It  will  thus 
eyer  be  true  for  the  finite  human  reason,  that  with  the  mere  facts  of  nature  be  can 
never  rise  to  any  science  of  nature,  and  with  the  partial  apprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciple he  can  never  follow  it  out  in  all  its  necessary  determinations,  and  hence  hk 
only  sure  progress  must  be,  Jir$t  an  apprehemion  of  the  prinetpUy  more  or  less 
inadequately,  and  then  a  following  out  of  the  principle  in  its  necessary  laws  by  a 

*  To  avoid  any  possibility  of  misapprehension,  we  may  state  that  the  question 
under  consideration  is  not  whether  the  partial  insight  of  the  finite  reason  is  in  any 
sense  commensurate  with  the  all-perfect  insight  of  the  absolute  reason,  but 
whether  the  finite  reason,  like  the  absolute  reason,  to  any  extent^  apprehend 
principle,  without /r«<  having  been  carried  up  to  it  by  some  suggestive  fact  or 
facts  which  it  governs. 
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roferenoe  to  the  actual  facts  that  have  already  been  determined  by  it.  Pure  prin- 
ciples will  thus  always  be  more  clearly  ^d  completely  read  by  the  human  mind 
where  there  is  the  most  clear  and  complete  possession  of  the  actual  facts,  and  the 
Study  of  the  principle  in  them  and  by  them.  The  facts  are  nothing  for  philosophy 
except  as  seen  to  be  determined  in  their  principle,  but  they  are  much  for  philoso- 
phy when  used  by  the  insight  for  the  deyelopment  of  the  determinations  of  prin- 
ciple." 

Again,  we  find  (p.  256)  the  following  characteristic  lan- 
guage : — "  The  universe  in  its  eternal  principles  gives  the  cre- 
ation in  Idea,  and  in  this  we  know  what  is  possible ;  but  an 
insight  of  the  universe  in  its  principles  does  not  warrant  the 
affirmation  that  what  is  so  clearly  ^^^2^  to  he,  actually  is.  A 
universe  so  may  he  y  yea,  if  a  universe  of  working  central  for- 
ces^ brought  into  existence^  so  it  must  be ;  but  that  the  universe 
shall  so  be  in  actual  fact,  there  is  demanded  the  exertion  of 
creative  omnipotence."  He  expressly  says,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, that  the  reason  detects  in  the  created  facts  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed,  but  in  his  system  laws  themselves 
are  only  facts,  res  gestce,  facta^  things  made,  and,  as  facts,  are 
determined  by  the  pre-existing,  unmade,  eternal  principles. 
!Now  the  question  is,  whether  he  means  that  the  reason  ascends 
through  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  the  uncreated  principles, 
or  first,  by  a  pure  a  priori  effort  apprehends  the  principles,  and 
with  them  descends  to  laws  and  gives  them  a  valid  interpreta- 
tion ?  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  decide,  and  we  respect- 
fully ask,  whether  an  obscurity,  of  which  we  have  heard  com- 
plaint from  the  highest  quarters,  may  not  be  the  result  of  a  res- 
ervation on  this  point} 

Let  no  one,  however,  who  may  be  unaccustomed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  recondite  and  purely  metaphysical  questions, 
take  alarm  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hickok's  book.  And  if  any  pug- 
nacious theologer,  of  the  exploded  sensualistic  school,  thinks 
here  to  snatch  a  weapon  with  which  to  slay  the  founder  of  a 
new  rationalism,  we  give  him  a  friendly  warning,  and  as- 
sure him  that  the  only  harm,  or  good,  he  can  do  with  it,  will 
be — ^to  cut  his  own  throat.  A  valid  science  of  the  universe,  a 
Rational  Cosmology,  must  be  based  upon  eternal  principles, 
and,  practically^  it  makes  no  difference  how  we  come  in  pos- 
session of  these  principles,  if  it  so  be  that  we  do  possess  them. 
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Wo  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  work  in  its  details,  bnt,  as  . 
we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  have  no  space  for  that.  If,  in- 
deed, any  one  would  see  how  the  author  represents  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe ;  bow,  in  his  theory,  Ood  puts  his  simple 
activity  in  counter  agency,  makes  act  meet  and  hold  act,  and 
introduces  within  the  same  limits  another  activity  working  con- 
versely, or,  in  ot^er  words,  how  the  divine  Architect  builds 
up  the  material  world  with  an  antagonistic  force  and  a  diremp- 
tive  force,  both  derived  from  his  pure  spiritual  agency,  and 
forming  in  their  interaction  a  compound  material  substance ; 
how  the  determination  of  space  and  time  can  be  made  only  by 
these  fixed  forces,  in  position,  and  their  perpetual  changes,  in 
succession ;  how  space-filling  force,  indefinitely  varying  itself 
in  rapidity,  intensity,  and  direction  of  agency,  gives  the  suflEi- 
cient  conditions  for  the  entire  origination  and  endless  modifi- 
cations of  our  phenomenal  experience,  which  is  communicated 
through  the  organs  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  sound,  and  vieion ; 
bow  the  full  conception  of  both  statics  and  dynamics  is  in- 
volved in  the  thought-conception  of  this  same  space-filling 
force  ;  how  every  law  of  motion  is  necessarily  determined  to  be 
as  it  has  been  found  that  it  is,  by  the  immutable  principles  of 
the  true  substantial  matter;  how  '^  an  antagonism  of  simple 
forces,  which  takes  and  holds  position,  and  fills  space,  and  thus 
constitutes  that  force  which  is  the  essence  of  matter,  combined 
with  a  diremptive  force  that  may  work  in  it,  has  already  with- 
in itself  a  nature  {^Mxtura^  a  birth,  a  growth,)  and  by  its  creation 
it  already  exists  under  conditions  and  laws  which  determine 
both  thai  it  must  and  how  it  must  produce  itsdf  onward  in 
perpetual  outgrowth?,  until  its  whole  inner  energy  is  exhaust- 
ed ;"*  how  the  material  creation  must  be  a  sphere ;  how  mat- 
ter no  more  draws  matter  than  the  pump  mu)ks  water,  bat  all 
so  called  attraction  is  a  real  a  tergo  pushing^  and  therefore  the 
principle  of  gravity  must  be  found  in  the  principle  of  ensphere- 

*  "  In  oature,  non  datur  comm,  t.  e.,  eyente  without  cause ;  non  datur/«iftflM,  ie., 
erents  without  a  conditioned  cause;  non  datur  inertia^  t.  «.,  a  cessation  of  work- 
ing ;  non  datur  saltw^  t.  e.,  a  leaping  over  some  link  in  the  series;  and  non  datur 
vacuum^  i.  e.,  a  chasm,  or  Toid  within  her  sphere,  where  there  is  utter  emp- 
tiness." 
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ing,  which  also  holds  good  of  globes  relatively  to  each  other ; 
how  the  principle  of  falling  bodies  is  found  in  the  idea  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  inequality  in  antagonisms ;  how  the  princi- 
ples of  electricity,  heat,  chemical  action,  crystallization,  world- 
formations,  planetary  motion,  light,  geological  formations,  and 
stellar  distribution,  are  found  in  diremption,  working  each  way 
out  from  a  limit,  and  counterworking  with  an  antagonism  com- 
ing up  each  way  in  the  limit ; — he  must  go  to  the  book  itself, 
not  in  a  captious  spirit,  not  with  his  mind  made  up  beforehand 
against  the  conclusions  reached,  nor  intendnig  to  say  that,  be- 
cause he  can  find  no  meaning  in  it,  ergo  it  contains  no  mean- 
ing. For  most,  !N'ewton's  Principia,  or  the  Mecaniqtie  Celeste^ 
has  little  or  no  meaning,  yet  meaning  it  has  for  him  who  can 
understand  it. 

But  in  this  briefest  summary,  we  have  only  caught  the  most 
shadowy  glimpse  of  the  new  cosmic  theory,  and  only  of  that 
side  of  it  which  explains  physical  creation.  '^  Still  the  whole, 
vast,  and  complicated,  yet  orderly  as  it  is,  can  be  nothing  but 
a  magnificent  machine ;  its  whole  etihsianee  is  the  balance  of 
etaticj  and  its  whole  causal  energy  is  the  preponderance  of  rfy- 
nwmic  forces?^  The  world  once  made,  the  Absolute  Spirit,  for 
reason's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  His  own  glory,  superinduces  up- 
on the  forces  already  working  a  higher  order  of  existence  than 
any  chemical  combinations  or  crystalline  concretions  can  reach. 
He  puts  forth  His  creative  energy  again,  and  behold,  a  new 
force,  at  once  aseimUatimj  formative^  generati/oe^  which  we 
call  life  !  The  life-force  can  make  no  manifestation  of  itself 
in  its  simple  spiritual  being,  and  must  combine  itself  with  ma- 
terial forces  as  a  germ^  and  then  go  on  to  complete  develop- 
ment. We  cannot  stop  even  to  give,  from  our  author's  point 
of  view,  a  definition  of  the  difiTerent  principles  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life*  Once  more  in  human  life  we  find  the  addi- 
tion of  still  another  force,  that  of  reason.  '^The  Absolute 
Spirit  cannot  rejoice  in  his  own  work,  except  as  it  is  made  at 
last  complete  in  itself,  and  possessing  that  which  has  an  intrin- 
sic excellency  that  may  properly  use  and  exhaust  for  itself  all 
this  universe  of  created  means,  and  be  an  end  in  which  they 
are  swallowed  up.    Without  such  a  crown  on  nature,  her  last 
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birth  And  growth  is  wholly  xneaningless,  and  there  haa  been 
nothing  to  work/r^wi,  and  nothing  to  work/br,  and  therefore 
nothing  worthy  of  the  Great  Architect  to  work  ovi,.  Siiperin- 
dnced  upon  animal  life,  there  must  be  the  force  of  reason, 
which  can  read  principles  and  law  in  itself,  and  control  all 
animal  feeling  by  them,  and  hold  all  of  natnre  that  is  in  him 
freely  and  joyfully  subject  to  them.  Such  a  union  of  the  ani- 
mal and  rational  will  be  the  human  ;  not  thing,  but  person  ; 
in  nature,  and  yet  supernatural.  While  he  can  use  all  nature's 
means  for  his  ends,  he  can  also  know  and  commune  with  the 
God  who  reveals  himself  in  nature,  as  partaking  himself  of  his 
likeness.  God  may  not  only  express  himself  in  him  as  in  all 
his  works,  but  may  rev^eal  himself  to  him  in  ways  which  none 
of  His  created  works  can  express,  and  bring  him  thus  intelli- 
gently and  eternally  in  adoring  communion."    (p.  258.) 

Having  thus  "  attained  the  principles  prior*  to  the  facts," 
he  takes  up  most  of  the  principles,  item  by  item,  in  order  to 
see  how  exactly  they  have  determined  the  laws  which  we  may 
find  everywhere  in  the  corresponding  facts  of  the  universal 
cosmos,  as  the  careful  observation  of  philosophical  experim^it 
gives  them  to  us.  He  finds  that  the  mu%t  he  of  his  theory  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  the  i%  of  the  actual  world. 

There  follows  an  appendix  in  which  is  shown  the  accordance 
of  Rational  Cosmology  with  the  Mosaic  history  of  Creation. 

The  reader  will  get  only  the  faintest  notion  of  the  rich  con- 
tents of  this  extraordinary  work,  from  the  rapid  sketch  with 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  content  ourselves.  We  neither 
.accept  nor  reject  Dr.  Hickok's  theory.  Agreeing  witii 
.him  fully  in  his  separation  of  the  province  of  reason  from 
.that  of  the  understanding,  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
national  Cosmology ;  but  we  freely  confess  our  inability,  with- 
'Out  further  study,  to  decide  whether  such  a  science  is  here 
actually  achieved.  Admitting  its  achievement,  we  verily  have 
a  new  Instauration,  placing  the  author  by  the  side  of  Bacon. 

*  Here  again  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  author  indicates  that  the  «<- 
tainmtnt  of  a  principle  maj  be  jmor  to  all  knowledge  of  &ct»  or  that  the  principle 
iprecedes  the  fact  in  the  order  of  creation. 
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We  must  Lave  the  concnrrent  judgment  of  capable  men  of 
science,  however,  before  we  can  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 
His  theory  rescues  the  universe  from  all  dead-matter  dog* 
matists,  and  makes  it  once  more  a  cosmos^  answering  to  the 
lofty  idea  of  Plato,  and  worthily  corresponding  to  the  account 
given  in  the  sublime  opening  of  Genesis.  Whether  the 
theory  be  admitted  or  not,  the  book  contains  abundant  philo- 
sophic gold  for  all  explorers.  The  conception  of  God  is  as  grand 
as  that  of  Augustine  or  of  Bossuet,  and  theology  is  forever 
rescued  from  the  lower  realm  of  sense,  and  the  fatal  enclosure 
of  understanding.  With  strong,  integral,  steady  intellect,  the 
author  steers  clear  of  the  Scylla  of  dualism,  without  running 
into  the  Charybdis  of  pantheism.  Having  clearly  apprehend- 
ed the  idea  of  an  independent  creation  a  nihilo,  he  shuns 
the  stupendous  a  priori  error  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and 
Leibnitz,  carelessly  repeated  by  Cousin,  and  stolen  by  Cole- 
ridge, that  "  the  law  of  causality  holds  only  between  homoge- 
neous things,  i.  e.y  things  having  some  common  property,"* — 
"quse  res  nihil  commune  inter  se  habent,  earum  una  alterius 
causa  esse  non  potest,"  f —  and,  consequently,  is  not  obliged  to 
make  the  world  spirit,  inasn^uch  asGod  is  spirit,  nor  God  matter, 
inasmuch  as  the  world  is  matter;  nor,  furthermore,  to  introduce 
optimism  into  the  moral  order,  inasmuch  as  God  is  the  Good. 
We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  labors  of  Wolfius,  nor  with  the 
Dissertation  of  the  learned  Mosheim  in  his  Latin  translation  of 
CndwoTth^B  Intellectical  system  ;  we  have  examined  the  treatise 
of  Heydenreich,^  and  have  not  omitted  in  our  philosophical 
reading  the  Cosmological  portions  of  the  writings  of  leading 
metaphysicians  since  the  time  of  Plato,  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  this  work  of  Dr.  Hickok  to  be  preeminent  among 
those,  which,  in  the  whole  history  of  speculative  thought,  are 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  TimcBus.  Standing  upon 
the  hights  of  modern  science,  his  range  of  vision  over  the  actual 

*  Coleridge^s  BiograpbU  LiterariA,  vol.  I,  c.  S. 

f  Spinoza's  Eihica  (de  Deo,)  1.  i.  prop.  8.  Quoted  by  Mill,  Logic,  p.  474  of  the 
American  reprint. 

f  Num  ratio  humana  tua  vi  et  tponie  contingere  posHi  notumem  ereatianit  ex 
nikiloy  Leipzig,  1790. 
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18  necessarily  wider  than  that  of  the  Athenian,  while,  taught 
by  the  great  master,  his  method  is  the  same.  The  Bational 
Cosmology  is  a  new  glory  of  philosophic  literature,  which  it 
behooves  all  teachers  of  physical  science  as  well  as  teachers  and 
stadents  of  metaphysics  to  read  and  ponder  well.  If  America 
neglects  such  a  work,  so  much  the  worse — ^for  her.  We  have 
here  once  more  a  reassertion  of  the  only  doctrine  that  can  en- 
able us  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  fatalism,  or  fortify  ua  against 
the  rallying  hosts  of  materialism.  ^*The  doctrine,"  says  Plato, 
^^  which  lias  propagated  impiety  among  men,  and  occasioned 
all  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Dei^,  is 
that  which,  reversing  the  real  consecution  of  existence,  aflirms, 
in  regard  to  the  generation  of  the  universe,  that  to  be  posterior, 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  cause,  and  that  to  be  antecedent,  which 
is  no  more  than  the  effect.  For,  though  mind  and  its  operations 
are  anterior  to  matter  and  its  phenomena,  and  though  nature 
and  natural  production  are  preceded  and  determined  by  intelli- 
gence and  design,  some,  however,  have  preposterously  regard- 
ed nature  as  the  first  or  generative  principle,  and  mind  asmerly 
the  derivative  of  corporeal  organism."*  "  What,"  says  Jacobi,t 
"in  opposition  to  fate,  constitutes  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
universe  into  a  true  God,  is  termed  Providence.  Where  there 
is  no  forecast  there  is  no  intelligence,  and  where  intelligence 
is,  there  also  is  there  Providence.  This  alone  is  mind ;  and  to 
what  only  is  of  mind,  respond  the  feelings  that  manifest  its  ex- 
istence in  ourselves, — Wonder,  Veneration,  Love," 

♦  De  Legibua,  x.  f  Werke,  ii,  S.  54. 
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Art.  Vin.— dr.  CLEAVELAND'S  ANNIVERSARY  SERMON. 

A  Sermon  J  delivered  on  the  twenty -ffth  anniversary  of  the 
Author^s  ministry^  in  the  Third  Congregational  Churchy 
Ifew  Hcvoeny  July  25<A,  1858.  By  Eubha  Lokd  Cle/lvb- 
LAiro.    New  Hayen  :  Thomas  H.  Pease. 

As  the  conductors  of  the  New  Englander  are  on  terms  of 
personal  friendship  and  Christian  fellowship  with  the  author  of 
this  discourse,  we  are  extremely  reluctant  to  give  any  such 
notice  of  it  as  we  are  compelled  to  give  by  the  consideration 
that  silence  would  probably  be  construed  into  assent  to  his 
gross  and  grievous  misrepresentations  of  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren in  New  Haven,  and  of  the  recently  deceased  and  greatly 
beloved  Dr.  Taylor.  Our  only  object  now  is  to  put  on  record, 
in  the  briefest  manner,  our  denial  of  some  of  the  chief  of  these 
misrepresentations,  that  they  may  not  be  taken  as  true  because 
uncontradicted. 

**  I  came  to  this  city  the  first  week  in  January,  1888,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  Professor  of  theology  in  Tale  College,  then  in  the  high  noon  of  his  power ; 
and  my  sole  purpose  was  to  spend  a  year  in  attending  his  lectures ;  a  purpose 
which  was  but  partially  realized,  in  consequence  of  the  call,  soon  after  received, 
to  become  your  pastor.  On  the  second  Sabbath  after  my  arriyal,  I  made  my  first 
appearance  before  this  church.  In  one  of  my  sermons  on  that  occasion,  I  dwelt 
upon  the  duty  of  loring  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  and  not  merely  for  what 
He  does  in  our  behalf.  This  idea  of  disinterested  benevolence,  I  was  informed 
the  next  day,  by  two  theological  students  who  had  listened  to  the  sermon,  was  re- 
garded, in  the  school  of  the  prophets  here,  as  an  exploded  error ;  and  that  when  I 
came  to  hear  the  discussions  of  the  lecture  room,  I  should  undoubtedly  exchange 
it  for  that  utilitarian  philosophy  which  makes  our  own  happiness  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  moral  action.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  *  New  Haven  theology.' 
The  impression  it  made  on  my  mind,  was  far  from  being  favorable.  I  saw  that  the 
new  theory  struck  at  the  foundation  of  virtue,  and  must  vitally  aifect  the  whole 
system  of  theology  built  upon  it.^' 

Who  these  "two  theological  students''  were  we  are  not  told. 
They  may  have  been  ignorant  and  incompetent  exponents  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  views,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  they  may  have 
been  wags,  imposing  on  the  author's  credulity  and  fear 
of  heresy.    However  that  may  be,  Dr.  Cleaveland  is  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  impreseion  which  he  makes,  and  evidentlj  designed 
to  make,  in  this  sermon,  that  Dr.  Taylor  did  regard  ^^  the  dntj 
of  loving  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  and  not  merely  for 
what  He  does  in  our  behalf,"  as  "an  exploded  error."  As 
competent  witnesses  on  this  point,  we  declare  this  to  be^a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  Dr.  Taylor.  He  never  denied,  and,  in  his 
forcible  way,  woidd  have  denounced  any  denial  of  "  the  duty 
of  loving  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  and  not  merely  for 
what  He  does  in  our  behalf."  And  as  to  the  "  utilitarian 
philosophy "  of  Dr.  Taylor,  without  here  expressing  either 
assent  or  dissent  respecting  it,  we  say  it  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  elder  Edwards  and  many  other  theologians  of  high  repu- 
tation for  orthodoxy ;  it  is  the  philosophy  which  is  definitely 
stated  and  defended  by  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  Sermon  on  "  Utility 
the  foundation  of  virtue^'* — a  sermon  to  which  Dr.  Taylor 
used  to  refer  his  students  as  the  best  published  statement  of  the 
truth  on  that  subject  It  is  manifestly  untrue  and  unjust, 
therefore,  in  Dr.  Cleavoland,  to  speak  of  it  as  "  the  new 
theory,"  or  as  Dr.  Taylor's  j?e<?MZuw  theory. 
He  says,  again, 

**  I  could  find  neither  in  the  Bible  nor  human  experience,  that  native  free* 
dom  from  sin,  that  undiminished  power  of  will,  that  limitation  of  the  Spirits  office 
work,  and  that  enthronement  of  reason  as  the  judge  of  Scripture,  so  confidentlj 
maintained  bj  the  friends  of  the  new  theology.  I  had  no  choice  left  me,  there- 
fore, as  an  honest  man,  but  to  abide  in  that  system  of  truth  called  CalTinistic,  but 
really  Christian,  which  had  always  satisfied  the  demands  of  my  reason." 

Here,  again,  we  say,  this  is  palpable  and  injurious  misrepre- 
sentation. Dr.  Taylor  and  those  agreeing  with  him,  who  are 
hero  meant  by  "  the  friends  of  the  new  theology,"  did  not 
teach,  as  tliis  paragraph  virtually  declares,  that  men  are 
not  by  nature  sinners.  They  did  not  teach  that  the  human 
will  is  unaffected  by  sin,  or  by  the  apostasy.  They  did  ncA 
teach  any  "  limitation  of  the  Spirit's  oflSce-work."  They  did 
not  teach  any  '^  enthronement  of  reason  as  the  judge  of 
Scripture."  And  though  we  dislike  calling  the  system  of 
divine  truth  by  any  human  name,  we  add,  that,  according  to 
theological  nomenclature,  the  system  of  truth  taught  by  them 
i%  "  Calvinistic,"  as  near  surely  to  being  strictly  Calvinistic  as 
that  which  is  held  by  the  author  of  this  sermon ;  though,  if 
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it  were  not  Calvinistic,  it  might  still  be  Christian.  Does  Dr. 
Cleaveland  hold,  as  his  language  implies,  that  no  other  view  of 
the  system  of  divine  truth  than  the  Calvinistic,  that  of  our 
Methodist  brethren,  or  our  Lutheran  brethren,  for  instance,  is 
"  really  Christian  ?"  Dr.  Cleaveland  speaks  in  this  sermon  of 
"  the  immunity  of  the  dead."  He  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
garded it  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Taylor. 
But  the  most  offensive  passage  in  the  sermon  is  this : 

"  These  five  and  twenty  years  have  brought  other  and  more  significant  changes 
in  their  train.  The  heated  atmosphere  of  the  religious  community  h^re,  which  I 
found  so  impatient  of  dissent  on  my  first  arrival  in  the  city,  has  sensibly  cooled 
down  and  given  place  to  a  larger  and  kindlier  spirit.  The  enthusiasm  felt  here  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  for  the  then  recent  scheme  of  theology,  has  greatly 
abated.  New  parties  have  arisen,  contending  for  new  issues.  The  current  of 
theological  opinion  and  speculation  is  seeking  other  channels,  and  assuming  other 
phases.  In  this  process  of  disintegration  and  reconstruction,  some  have  fallen 
back  on  positions  more  in  sympathy  with  the  older  theology,  and  into  a  style  of 
preaching  less  rationalistic  and  more  scriptural ; — while  others  are  pushing  their 
investigations  in  the  opposite  direction,  farther  from  the  central  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel, — the  Trinity,  atonement,  and  justification  by  faith,-^zchangtng  signals  of 
sympathy  with  unitarians,  transcendentalists,  pantheists,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides.*' 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  is  a  grievous,  injurious  and 
amazing  mierepreaentationy  for  which  Dr.  Cleaveland,  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  should  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  re- 
pentance. It  is  amazing  that  knowiug  as  he  does  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry  in  New  Haven,  he  should  make  such  a  state- 
ment respecting  them,  or  any  of  them.  "  Pushing  their  in- 
vestigations i^  the  opposite  direction,  farther  from  the  central 
doctrines  ot  the  gospel, — the  Trinity,  Atonement,  and  Justifica- 
tion by  faith  1"  We  hope  that  no  one  will  ever  be  so  reckless 
as  this  in  regard  to  Dr.  Cleaveland's  reputation  and  usefulness. 
He  ought  to  know,  for  he  has  abundant  means  of  knowing, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  his  associates  in  the  office  of  congre- 
gational pastors,  in  ^^  the  city"  of  which  he  speaks,  who  does  not 
stand  fully,  firmly,  unequivocally,  expressedly  and  earnestly, 
on  the  platform  of  New  England  orthodoxy  of  any  and  all 
schools,  with  respect  to  "  the  central  doctrines  of  the  gospel — 
the  Trinity,  Atonement,  and  Justification  by  faith."  "Ex- 
changing signals  of  sympathy  with  Uhilariane  /"    This  was 
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isnderstood  by  the  most  intelligent  hearers  of  the  Bermon,  and 
was  generally  understood,  to  refer  to  Prof.  Huntington's 
preaching  for  one  of  the  pastors  of  New  Haven.  This  seems 
the  only  interpretation  of  which  it  is  capable.  If  it  does  not 
mean  tJiis,  we  do  not  know  what  it  can  mean.  Now  Dr. 
Cleaveland  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  Prof.  Hnntington 
has  said  and  published  that  he  is  not  b  Unitarian.  He  knows 
that  Prof.  Huntington  has  professed  his  faith  in  the  Deity  of 
Christ  in  his  published  sermons — saying  of  CShrist,  '^  He  is 
spoken  of  (in  the  Scriptures)  as  man,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as 
God."  "  There  can  be  no  half-way  statement  here,  without  a 
wrong  to  philosophy  and  faith  both.  That  in  Christ  which  is 
not  human  is  God, — verily,  literally  and  strictly  God,  as  truly 
God,  and  in  the  same  sense  God,  as  the  Father  is  God."  He 
knows  that  Prof.  Huntington  republished,  and  substantially 
accorded  with,  a  sermon  on  the  Atonement^  which  was  preach- 
ed by  his  New  Haven  friend  as  "  Concio  ad  clerum,"  and 
was  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be  fully  orthodox.  He  kuows, 
for  so  he  has  been  personally  assured,  that  his  brdther,  who  in- 
vited Dr.  Huntington  to  preach,  and  who  has  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  knowing  his  sentiments,  regards  him  as 
soundly  orthodox  on  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Yet,  after  all  this.  Dr.  Cleaveland  speaks  of  that  brother 
as  exchanging  signals  of  sympathy  with  Unitarians !  Has  he 
forgotten  the  commandment  which  says,  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor  ?"  Or  has  he  become  so 
zealous  for  the  doctrines,  that  he  ignores  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  ?  But  we  proceed.  "  Exchanging  signals  of  sympathy 
with  transcendentalists  and  pantheists  /"  Any  one  who  knows 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Huntington,  knows  that  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  decidedly  opposed  to  transcendentalism  and 
pantheism  than  he.  ^^  Exchanging  signals  of  sympathy  with, 
I  know  not  what."  We  suppose  this  was  intended  to  express 
something  very  bad,  but  what^  the  author  himself  does  not 
seem  to  know.  On  the  whole,  we  say,  not  in  anger  but  with 
a  sense  of  grief  and  wrong,  that  we  have  rarely  known  a  more 
reckless  and  groundless  piece  of  defamation. 
In  looking  around  for  the  possible  meanings  of  this  para- 
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graph,  we  have  thought  that  it  might  refer  to  fellowship  with 
Dr.  BushnelL  But  this  is  not  the  natural  and  proper  interpret 
tation  ;  and  it  is  not  the  interpretation  which  was  pnt  upon  it 
by  hearers  of  the  sermon  generally.  But  if  it  does  refer  to 
Dr.  Bushnell,  it  is  grossly  unjust.  For  his  published  writings 
abundantly  prove  that  he  is  neither  Unitarian,  nor  transcen* 
dentalist,  nor  pantheist.  Nor  has  he  exchanged  "  signals  of 
sympathy  "  with  them.  And  if  he  has  exchanged  ^^  signals 
of  sympathy  "  with  "  I  know  not  what,"  we  would  like  to 
know  how  it  can  be  provec^f 

Into  the  account  which  is  given  in  this  discourse  of  the 
"difficulties,"  which  resulted  in  the  decision  of  the  Third 
Church  and  Society  to  leave  their  house  of  worship,  we  will  not 
enter.  There  is  another  side  to  that  story,  which  may  be 
pertinently  given  when  the  history  is  written  of  the  church 
which  was  immediately  formed  in  that  house  of  worship  by 
the  large  minority  left  behind.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  running  down  of  the 
church  and  congregation  under  our  author's  ministry  at  that 
time,  without  imputing  it,  as  he  does,  to  the  refusal  of  the 
stockholders  to  relinquish  the  lawful  interest  on  their  property, 
and  also  without  imputing  any  lack  of  ability  or  fidelity  to  the 
pastor.  That  explanation  is  found  in  the  facts,  that  Dr. 
Cleaveland  was  settled,  as  a  reputed  "new  school "fltheolo- 
gian,  of  rather  an  advanced  type,  over  a  decided  "  new 
school"  church  and  congregation,  containing  many  warm 
personal  friends  of  Dr.  Taylor ; — a  church  which  Dr.  Taylor 
had  organized,  and  had  ministered  to  in  its  earlier  years ;  and 
that  in  the  course  of  five  years  he  changed  into  a  decided 
"old  school"  theologian,  and  an  open,  decided  and  partisan 
opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor.  Certain  it  is  that  the  church  and 
congregation,  formed  by  the  remaining  minority  in  the  sanctu- 
ary which  he  deserted,  soon  became  a  flourishing  one,  and  has 
enjoyed  decided  prosperity.  We  may  say,  also,  that  the 
history  of  his  ministry  would  have  been  more  complete  and 
correct,  if,  instead  of  leaving  the  impression  that  he  enter- 
tained "  old  school "  views,  when  he  was  ordained,  he  had 
frankly  stated  that  he  was  then  what  was  called  "  a  Cole- 
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ridge-man."  It  is  well  recollected  that  on  his  examination, 
some  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  view  he  then  pre- 
sented of  tlie  atonement ;  which  was  the  '^  Coleridge  "  view, 
and  was  accounted  scantily  orthodox.  This  change  of  theo- 
logical views  and  sympathies  nowhere  appears  in  this  hutorioal 
discourse.  Moreover,  the  account  of  leaving  the  house  of 
worship,  and  of  the  period  between  that  and  the  entrance  into 
the  new  sanctuary,  would  have  been  more  complete  and 
honorable,  if  it  had  been  stated  not  ouly  that  they  worshiped 
in  ^'  Saunders'  Hall,"  but  that  they  worshiped  for  a  time  ia 
the  chapel  of  the  First  Church ;  which  was  immediately  and 
gratuitously  offered  them.  This  feature  of  "  the  persecution  ^ 
has  no  place  in  this  history. 
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Art.   IX.— SELF^UPPORTING  MISSIONARY  COLONIZATION. 

True  religion  is  that  union  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
which  promotes  and  secures  man's  highest  well  being.  Chris- 
tianity is  that  system  or  plan  by  which  that  union  may  be  re- 
stored when  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  obligation  of  extend- 
ing Christianity  is  the  acknowledged  duty  of  every  Christian, 
— ^made  such,  Ist,  by  the  specific  direction  of  its  author,  Christ. 
2d,  by  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  the  course.  3d,  by  the 
intense  desires  of  his  own  heart.  Christianity  supplies  the  needs 
of  the  world,  and  develops  the  highest  style  of  man. 

The  duty  being  admitted,  the  great  question  must  be,  ^^  How 
can  it  best  be  done  2" 

The  most  prominent  among  the  evidences  of  Christianity  is 
its  power — ^power  to  bless  man  as  a  moral,  an  intellectual  and 
a  physical  being. 

Christianity  as  a  moral  powe7*y  commends  itself  by  its 
ability  to  develop  man's  highest  nature.  It  rescues  the  soul 
from  the  dominion  of  evil ;  cleanses  and  develops  the  con- 
science, secures  the  right  action  of  the  will,  fastens  the  affec- 
tions on  an  inlBnitely  worthy  object;  writes  the  law  of  love 
on  the  heart,  produces  perfect  concord  in  the  soul,  and  harmony 
with  God.  As  an  intellectual  jpower  it  enlarges  the  mind,  and 
stimulates  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  healthy  effort.  It  does 
this  by  its  direct  teachings,  by  its  overwhelming  motives,  and 
by  the  example  and  fellowship  of  its  Divine  author.  As  a 
physical  power^  it  surrounds  us  with  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  promotes  our  temporal  well  being  as  a  good  in  itself,  be- 
sides furnishing  the  necessary  means  whereby  its  higher  pow- 
er can  be  made  efficient. 

These  several  departments  of  the  power  of  Christianity  are 
to  be  ranked  according  to  the  relative  values  of  the  interests 
which  they  promote  and  secure.  Considered  with  reference  to 
human  agency  in  working  these  powers,  we  may  say,  fii*st,  that 
the  purer  the  form  of  Christianity  propagated,  the  greater  and 
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more  beneficent  will  be  all  the  results.  Secondlj,  that  the  trvs 
order  of  these  departments  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  if  we 
desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  for  on  this  depends 
the  successful  working  of  the  whole.  The  moral  power  is  the  1> 
comotive,  without  which  the  train  will  not  move.  Leave  out 
of  view  the  work  of  Christianity  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  its 
other  blessings  would  soon  disappear  or  be  changed  into  a  curse. 
The  onl J  case,  when  an  apparent  or  temporary  inversion  of 
this  order  is  justified,  is  when  a  platform  is  needed  on  which 
the  Oospel  in  her  purity  can  stand.  A  track  needs  to  be  laid 
before  either  engine  or  cars  can  move. 

The  history  of  Christianity  shows,  that  it  has  been  this  man- 
ifestation  of  power  that  has  commended  its  principles  to  the 
attention  of  men,  as  well  as  wrought  its  beneficent  work  among 
them,  when  received. 

Its  divine  founder  invariably  appealed  to  his  works  as  proof 
of  his  divine  mission.  ^^  If  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  i/^rib." 
^*  The  works  that  I  do  they  bear  witness  of  me."  The  apodUs 
made  a  similar  appeal,  and  presented  similar  credentials.  Tliey 
could  do  for  the  world  what  the  world  needed,  and  what 
others  could  not  do.  There  was  something  in  Christianity,  as 
produced  and  acted  in  these  men,  that  would  and  did  com- 
mend it,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Modem  missionaries  have 
done  the  same.  They  have  not  scrupled  to  exhibit  its  power 
to  the  extent  that  they  possessed  it,  wherever  they  have  gone. 
They  have,  though  not  possessed  with  miraculous  powers,  im- 
itated their  example. 

Tliey  have  commended  its  moral  power  in  their  preaching, 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths.  They  have  all  exhibited 
something  which  was  unknown  before,  and  which  commend- 
ed itself  to  the  reason  of  the  heathen  as  a  manifestly  superior 
gift. 

They  have  commended  its  intellectual  power^  by  exhibiting 
it  in  themselves,  and  as  fast  as  they  have  gained  converts,  in 
them.  No  missionary  has  ever  felt  called  upon  to  relinquish 
the  manifest  intellectual  superiority  he  enjoyed  by  virtue  of 
his  Christian  character  and  Christian  education,  lest  the  high- 
er, moral  power  of  Christianity  should  be  thereby  eclipsed,  or 
its  honors  dimmed. 
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They  have  also  to  some  extent  commended  liQ  physical  ad- 
vantages^  even  in  their  first  approaches,  as  evidences  of  its 
truth,  and  as  motives  for  its  cordial  reception  ;  bat  to  a  less  de- 
gree than  they  were  justly  entitled,  and  we  think  bound  to  do. 

Christianity  is  now  of  age,  and  rich  in  accumulated  results. 
She  can  bring  the  history  of  the  past  as  proof  of  her  prowess, 
and  demonstrative  of  her  divine  mission.  Early  Christianity  had 
no  past  to  which  she  could  appeal.  She  could  only  say,  "  See 
what  I  can  do," — "See  what  I  <fo."  Christianity  of  age  can 
say,  ''Behold  what  I  Aav^done."  Christianity  in  her  infancy 
had  special  communications  of  power  that  engrossed  attention, 
and  commended  her  work ;  she  raised  the  dead,  healed  diseas- 
es, spake  with  tongues,  and  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  men. 
Modern  Christianity  is  more  than  compensated  for  what  she 
has  lost  in  these  respects,  by  her  power  to  appeal  to  the  results 
of  her  work  of  centuries. 

The  question  wo  have  to  make  is  this, — ^Is  she  at  liberty  to 
lay  these  aside  in  her  advances  in  new  fields,  as  she  goes  for- 
ward in  obedience  to  the  Master,  to  subdue  the  world  ? 

We  would  by  no  means  urge  that  the  temporal  advantages 
of  Christianity  should  be  made  the  leading  power  in  mission- 
ary operations,  nor  that  the  Divine  order  should  be  varied  or 
reversed.  Let  the  higher  moral  power  of  Christianity  take  the 
lead  as  it  ought;  let  the  pure  spiritual  Gospel  have  the  first 
place ;  pure  and  uncompromising  in  its  morals,  and  high  toned 
in  its  spirituality.  But  let  Christianity  go  neither  with  her 
spiritual  power  alone,  nor  with  a  few  meagre  representatives 
of  her  intellectual  and  physical  energies,  but  with  a  large 
attendance — with  her  whole  family  if  possible  ;  let  the  intel- 
lectual power  which  she  lias  developed  go  with  her  as  her 
willing  servant — never  more  honored  than  when  doing  her 
honor ;  let  the  arts  and  the  sciences  of  which  she  is  the 
parent,  and  the  phj^sical  energy  which  she  has  created,  accom- 
pany her  as  a  body-guard  in  Ijer  aggressive  march,  and  let  her 
not  scorn  to  take  with  her  a  liberal  portion  of  that  material 
wealth  which  owes  its  existence  to  her  fostering  care;  let 
there  be  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  combining  all  the 
forces  which  she  has  a  right  to  lead,  and  let  her  present  at  her 
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first  advances  into  a  new  field,  all  the  evidences  which  prove 
her  divine. 

For  example,  let  an  organization  be  formed  for  a  new  settle- 
ment in  a  new  state  or  territory,  wherever  the  low  value  of 
real  estate  indicates  the  need  of  Christian  institutions.  Tlien 
let  a  tract  of  land  be  secured.  Let  the  financial  agent  and  the 
missionary  be  the  first  men  on  the  ground ;  lot  them  be  the 
fathers  of  the  place,  and  thus  make  Christianity  \hQ pioneer  of 
civilization. 

Let  this  organization  erect  a  steam-mill,  boarding  house, 
church  and  school  house.  Tliere  are  reh'gious  journals  enough, 
themselves  the  proofs  and  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  to  adver- 
tise the  enterprise  and  draw  around  Christian  institutions  thus 
planted  a  Christian  community.  One-half  or  three-fourths  of 
the  land  should  be  sold  to  the  first  settlers  at  the  original  cost 
Tlie  increase  of  value  to  the  remainder  will  be  sufiicient  to 
plant  one  or  more  such  colonies ;  or  a  portion  can  be  devoted 
to  public  improvements,  such  as  are  ordinarily  found  only  in 
older  communities,  enhancing  still  more  the  value  of  the 
whole. 

In  this  way  institutions  are  made  to  preach,  presenting  the 
power  of  a  well  developed,  harmonious  whole. 

There  are  some  probable  objections  which  ought  to  be 
noticed. 

1.  Js  not  danger  to  he  apprehended  from  accumulation  of 
capital  f 

This  may  be  obviated  by  selling  all,  except  that  needed  for 
public  improvements,  at  original  cost ;  or  accumulations  may 
be  limited  by  pre-arrangements,  and  the  surplus  devoted  to  the 
settlement  of  another  missionary  colony  ;  or  to  any  other 
object  of  benevolence,  after  repaying  the  original  investment 

2.  Is  there  not  danger  that  this  material  Christianity  will 
talcc  the  lead,  and  that  piety  will  he  dwarfed  or  distanced? 

Yes  !  But  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  more  than  exists  else- 
where. Christianity  always  develops  power,  and  power  in 
human  hearts  is  always  dangerous.  There  is  danger  in  every 
church  organization.     Churches  have  power  proportioned  to 
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their  piety,  intelligence,  zeal,  numbers,  and  the  good  they  have 
done,  and  this  power  ie  sometimes  abused.  There  is  danger  in 
our  mission  stations.  The  successful  missionary  becomes  a 
bishop  or  a  pope,  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  All  the  hier- 
archies of  the  world  testify  to  this  danger^  There  is  danger 
in  every  missionary  organization  at  home.  They  centralize 
vast  power,  vast  in  proportion  to  the  good  they  have  done,  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  gained  their  power  in  this  way,  is  no 
certain  proof  that  it  will  not  be  used  to  do  mischief.  But 
must  we,  therefore,  dispense  with  missions,  and  churches,  and 
organizations  ?  Or  must  we  send  out  the  individual  mission- 
ary as  powerless  as  it  is  possible  to  make  him?  Even  then  we 
do  not  escape  danger.  For  if  he  goes  with  no  other  aid  than 
that  of  tlie  unseen  divinity  within,  and  siusceedsy  even  then  the 
development  of  material  wealth  will  be  the  sure,  ultimate  re- 
sult, and  then  the  same  danger  recurs.  Is  it  not  better  to  re- 
member that  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and 
to  go  forward  gradually  by  constant  watchfulness,  as  best  we 
may,  against  acknowledged  danger,  in  all  cases  where  power  is 
lodged  in  human  laws  ?  The  chai-acter  of  such  a  colony,  as  is 
here  proposed,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the 
pioneers.  We  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  for 
spiritual  Christianity  to  retain  h^r  proper  place  when  once  in- 
stalled there  than  at  home  ;  nor  that  it  would  not  be  easier  to 
keep  the  place  when  gained,  than  to  get  it  when  pre-occupied 
by  a  hostile  power. 

3.  WiU  not  such  a  plan  tend  to  materialize  and  degrade 
Christianity  f 

We  do  not  see  how  it  is  liable  to  materialize  Cliristianity 
more  than  our  present  plan  of  operating.  We  depend  now 
upon  material  ships  and  steam-cars  to  transport  our  missiona- 
ries ;  upon  material  printing  and  presses,  and  types  to  print 
their  books  and  Bibles ;  and  material  aid  to  comfort  and  sus- 
tain them  in  their  work.  We  have  a  class  of  men  devoted  to 
the  collection  of  funds  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  No  benevo- 
lent organization  has  as  yet  felt  called  upon  to  reject  the  aid  of 
material  wealth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  continual  plea  has 
been  and  is,  there  is  need  of  more.    If  no  honest  method  of 
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giving  them  material  aid  and  comfort  has  tended  to  material- 
ize the  Christianity  which  they  have  sent — ^and  for  fifty  years 
that  objection  has  not  been  raised — ^we  do  not  see  how  any 
honest  means  of  giving  them  an  abundance  can  do  it.  Must 
we  admit  that  while  the  Gospel  does  indubitably  send  material 
aid  to  extend  her  triamphs,  she  can  only  be  saved  from  being 
materialized  and  degraded  by  being  stinted  and  starved  and 
prohibited  the  use  of  her  own  earnings  in  doing  her  own  work! 

We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  has  no  right  ever  to 
appear  as  a  beggar,  appealing  to  those  who  have  been  made 
rich  by  her  efforts  for  whatever  they  may  please  to  give,  and 
that  she  is  degraded  whenever  the  appeal  is  made  in  her 
name.  Sbe  has  a  right  to  ask  of  any  of  her  friends  what  she 
has  lent,  and,  if  so,  a  perfect  right  to  nse  that  which  she 
chooses  to  retain  in  her  awn  hands. 

4.  Th^e  is  no  apostolic  precedent  for  this. 

Tliere  is  no  snch  precedent  for  preaching  the  Gospel  with- 
out the  gift  of  tongues,  nor  for  theological  seminaries,  nor  for 
the  modem  style  of  preaching,  nor  for  previous  preparation 
in  the  study  of  written  sermons.  Apostolic  teaching  ran  in 
this  way :  "  Take  no  thought  wJiat  ye  shall  say,  for  it  shall 
be  given  you  in  that  hour  what  ye  shall  say  and  what  ye 
shall  speak,"  and  apostolic  precedent  practiced  on  tliis  teach- 
ing. Wliere  is  the  precedent  for  printing  Bibles  or  tracts, 
or  for  forming  missionary  organizations }  And  must  we  give 
up  all  these  for  want  of  a  precedent }  Is  not  the  common 
sense  of  the  matter  this — that  we  are  bound  to  use  aU  our 
powers,  our  wealth,  and  our  skill  in  furthering  the  extension 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  witli  its  blessings  to  all  people! 
And  is  it  not  a  fair  inference,  that  if  there  is  now  no  commu- 
nication of  miraculous  power  to  assist  in  spreading  the  Gospel, 
and  if  there  is  another  power  which  did  not  exist  then,  itself 
confessedly  the  offspring  of  the  Gospel ;  a  power  which,  in 
the  absence  of  the  other  mvst  be  used,  it  is  an  intimation  of 
God's  providence  that  it  was  from  the  beginning  intended 
as  a  substitute !  Christ  we  know  declared  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world  ;  but  this  must  be  harmonious  with  the 
other  teaching,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  yet  to 
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become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord ;  that  holiness  to  the  Lord 
is  to  be  written  even  npon  the  bells  of  the  horses;  and  that  the 
material  wealth  of  this  entire  world  is  yet  to  be  consecrated 
to  His  service  and  His  glory. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  Gospel  be  honored  as  it 
ought,  and  man  be  blest  to  his  highest  earthly  capacity. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  the  simple  question  to  be 
answered  is,  '^  whai  kind  of  emigration  or  colonization  shall 
we  have  ?"  Emigration  and  colonization  there  will  be  to  the 
wes^,  and  to  the  south,  and  to  other  lands.  Yankees  are  found 
in  all  lands  where  the  sun  shines.  Even  the  story  that  is  told 
of  a  British  commander,  who  had  discovered  a  new  continent 
as  he  supposed  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  who,  on  rounding  a 
headland  in  his  boat,  in  order  to  take  formal  possession  of  the 
newly  discovered  territory  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  was 
hailed  by  a  Yankee  skipper  to  know  if  he  wanted  a  pilot,  is 
hardly  a  caricature.  Emigration  is  a  passion  with  our  people 
— with  Christians  as  well  as  others.  Shall  all  these  migrate  to 
new  colonies  under  the  banners  of  Mammon,  to  throw  away 
their  influence  and  to  make  shipwreck  of  faith }  Or  shall  they 
go  organized  by  Christianity  and  under  the  banner  of  tlie 
cross  ?    Under  whioh  king,  Christian — speak  ! 
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Art.  X.— the  HIGH  SCHOOL  POLICY  01^  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  assumption  of  tlie  state  is  tliat  the  highest  intelligence 
is  the  highest  good  of  the  entire  population.  Ignorance,  vice, 
and  crime,  are  known  to  be  both  dwarfing  and  expensive  to 
society.  It  is  felt  to  be  better  economy  to  sustain  the  common 
school  and  normal  school  than  the  reform  school,  the  college 
than  the  penitentiary.  The  state  assumes  also,  that  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  treasures,  embraced  in  wliat  we  call  child- 
hood, belong,  as  so  much  capital,  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the 
parents.  And  so  the  state  undertakes  to  provide  for,  invest, 
develop,  and  look  after  tliis  childhood  treasure,  in  such  a  way 
tliat  it  shall  pay  the  highest  dividends  to  the  commonwealth. 

And  no  distinctions  in  social  condition,  as  marked  by  wealth 
or  poverty,  by  native  or  foreign  parentage,  by  religious  differ- 
ences, or  by  character  high  or  low,  divert  the  state  from  her 
one  purpose,  to  give  to  all,  equally,  the  best  possible  common 
school  advantages.  Tlie  state,  as  the  will  of  the  mass  imper- 
sonated, nay,  as  a  divine  agent,  goes  by  all  parents  and  guard- 
ians, over  all  obstacles,  through  wealth  and  poverty,  alike  into 
the  noblest  mansion  and  the  turf  shanty,  till  it  finds  the  child. 
And  while  that  is  between  the  years  of  five  and  fifteen,  the 
state  offers  to  it,  and  presses  on  it,  quarterly,  and  annually,  and 
at  public  expense,  a  good  education.  Without  hat  or  shoe 
the  child  may  be,  but  it  must  not  be  without  text-book  and 
teacher.  Half  fed,  that  child  may  leave  some  humble  cottage, 
or  crazy  garret,  but  the  same  school-room  and  fire,  the  same 
teacher  and  apparatus,  are  prepared  for  him  that  are  prepared 
for  the  son  of  affluence.  For  him  of  pennyless  parentage  the 
public  treasury  is  as  full  and  as  free  as  it  is  for  the  heir  of  the 
highest  tax-payer.  Eis  blood  may  be  all  foreign,  or  a  cross  of 
all  the  bloods  of  polyglot  Europe.  It  is  the  same  to  him  as 
though  he  were  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Hancock.  The  state 
;a8suraes  the  right,  and  the  responsibility  to  give  to  that  child, 
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at  public  expense,  the  best  possible  common  school  education. 
And  so  every  child  in  the  state  has  opened  for  it  a  substan- 
tial highway  to  the  forces,  duties  and  honors  of  manhood.  Tliis 
is  the  noble  theory  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  as  a 
working  policy,  are  among  the  brighter  glories  of  this  ancient 
commonwealth. 

§  I.  In  carrying  oiit  this  policy  the  demand  fo?*  a  High 
School  is  obvious  and  reasonable. 

For  when  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  school,  being  of 
different  studies  and  attainments,  becomes  so  great  as  to  need 
two  teachers,  it  is  obviously  best  to  divide  that  school  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship.  One  division  is  then  a  High  School 
with  reference  to  the  other.  And  when  this  one  becomes  so 
large  as  to  necessitate  another  division,  that  division  should 
also  be  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  first.  Then  the 
division  embracing  the  pupils  of  the  highest  attainments 
will  constitute  a  High  School  in  comparison  with  the  other 
two.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  continue  these  divisions,  eleva- 
ting each  High  School  higher  and  higher  till  one  of  two  things 
is  obtained. 

The  process  should  continue  till  tliere  are  not  pupils  enough 
to  constitute  a  still  higher  school,  or  till  those  wishing  to  pur- 
sue more  advanced  studies  are  prepared  to  leave  for  the  scien- 
tific and  professional  school,  or  for  college.  Of  the  soundness 
of  this  policy  of  grading  schools  and  classifying  scholare  accord- 
ing to  studies  and  attainments,  practical  educators  have  no 
question.  Indeed,  most  of  the  towns  in  the  state  have  so  grad- 
ed and  classified  as  to  have  their  lower  and  upper  schools ;  that 
is,  they  have  their  High  School.  And  this,  each  town  or  city  has 
raised  higher  and  higher,  as  expediency  dictated.  Some  towns, 
with  a  suflicient  number  of  pupils,  have  provided  the  means 
for  a  school  affording  all  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary  acade- 
my. And  when  a  town  has  this  number  of  scholars,  who 
seek  such  advantages,  the  state  urges  it  to  support  such  a 
school,  as  its  best  policy.  Its  support  is  one  of  those  home 
provisions  that  our  practical  sense  at  once  suggests  and  adopts, 
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and  nothing  bnt  insidiooB  and  slow  working  inflnences  have  es- 
tablished the  practice  in  many  towns,  of  sending  their  jonth 
abroad  for  academic  instruction. 

§  II.  The  earliest  policy  of  ike  MaMOchvsetU  colony  96- 
cured  this  obviously  rectsoncMe  pi^cvision  of  a  High  School. 

As  early  as  1647,  a  law  was  passed  binding  every  town  of 
one  hundred  families  to  support  a  High  School,  whose  teacher 
should  be  "able  to  instructi  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  university."  The  penalty  of  non-compliance  was  five 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1671,  this  penalty  was  increased  to  ten 
]>onnds;  in  1683  to  twenty  pounds.  In  1718  it  was  raised  to  thirty 
pounds  for  every  town  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,  and 
ten  pounds  additional  for  every  additional  fifty  families.  And 
afterwards,  as  the  wealth  of  the  towns  increased,  the  General 
Court  increased  the  penalty.  And  we  should  remember  that 
this  legal  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children,  even  for  be- 
ing "  fitted  for  the  university,"  was  made  within  thirty  years 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  was  while  the  forest  and  the 
Indian  yet  frowned  on  them,  while  the  soil  was  but  little  bro- 
ken by  agriculture,  and  while  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  and  the 
most  of  the  primary  comforts  of  civilization  were  in  their  small 
beginnings.  And  when  that  law  was  passed,  the  entire  popu* 
lation  of  the  colony  was  not  probably  over  twenty  one  thousand 
souls,  while  the  entire  colonial  valuation  would  fall  below  that 
of  many  a  private  citizen  of  to-day  in  the  state.  Such  was 
their  compass  of  thought  and  pecuniary  liberality  for  the  good 
of  posterity.  Richly  have  we  entered  into  the  fruit  of  their 
labors ;  for  this  colonial  policy,  enlarged,  invigorated,  and  at 
length  adopted  by  the  state,  has  become  the  right  arm  of  our 
strength.  To  no  portion  of  the  civil  policy  of  our  ancestors  do 
we  owe  so  much,  as  to  tlieir  common  school  system,  cnlmina- 
ting  in  the  public  High  School. 

But  this  system  of  the  indiscriminate  education  of  all  the  child- 
ren of  the  state  at  public  expense  gradually  lost  its  efficiency. 
Of  the  causes  of  so  sad  a  result  we  have  now  to  take  notice  in 
unfolding  the  state  policy  with  reference  to  the  High  School, 
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and  the  relative  importance  of  sucb  a  Bchool  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  popular  education. 

§  m.  The  imminent  danger  of  the  common  school  system 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  their  Twentieth  Eeport,  made 
the  statement  "  that  the  public  schools  were  losing  their  effi- 
ciency, and  the  system  itself  its  vitality.  This  alarmed  pat- 
riotic and  good  men,  and  gave  rise,  in  1834,  to  provision  for  a 
school  fund,  and  to  the  establishment,  in  1837,  of  the  Board  of 
Education."* 

The  peril  was  indeed  imminent.  "  Patriotic  and  good  men 
were  "alarmed"  with  reason.  The  Honorable  Horace  Mann, 
in  his  Fii-st  Report,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
speaks  of  the  state  of  the  public  schools  as  "  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  deepest  alarm  in  every  mind  which  sees  the  charac- 
ter of  the  next  generation  of  men  foreshadowed  and  prophe- 
sied in  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  children  of  this." 

The  causes,  nature  and  extent  of  this  peril  of  a  system,  so  vi- 
tally important  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  state,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  few  words. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things, 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  Twentieth  Eeport,  as  quoted 
above,  use  this  language :  "  With  the  increase  of  population^ 
the  concentration  of  wealth,  and  the  division  of  sects  and  of 
classes,  numerous  private  schools  sprang  up^  and  it  was  found 
that  the  public  schools  were  loosing  their  efficiency,  and  the  sys- 
tem itself  its  vitality."  Here  is  indicated  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  one  sentence  declares  it.  By  common  consent  the  High 
School  feature  of  the  old  colonial  system  of  1647,  had  gone 
into  disuse,  and  the  private  school  system* had  taken  its  place. 
So  those  deeply  interested  for  their  own  children,  and  having 
the  wealth  to  do  as  they  pleased,  diverted  their  children,  their 
money  and  their  interest,  from  the  public  to  the  private 
school.  Tlie  consequences  were  natural,  necessary,  and  full  of 
evil  for  the  community  at  large. 

In  the  public  school  the  grade  of  studies  and  of  scholarship 

*  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  p.  5. 
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fell  off.  Inferior  teachers  were  consequently  tolerated.  The 
public  school  houses  were  neglected  as  to  location,  and  archi- 
tectural improvements  for  utility,  comfort  and  taste.  The 
office  of  Prudential  Committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  procure 
a  teacher,  became  a  burden  bereft  of  honor,  and  was  shuffled 
off  on  some  absentee,  or  passed  through  the  district  in  rotation, 
as  a  trial  that  each  must  share  in  turn.  So  loose  became  the 
public  sentiment  that  the  law  of  1826  allowed  the  committee 
to  engage  the  teacher  without  personal  examination.  Later 
legislation  corrected  this  error.  Yet,  in  1838,  Mr.  Mann  says : 
"  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  examijiation 
is  either  wholly  omitted,  or  is  formal  and  superficial."*  Tlie 
law  required  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  certificate  of  appro- 
bation from  the  superintending  committee  before  commencing 
his  school.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Mann,  "  From  facts  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  in  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  the  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  is  more  or  less  departed  from."t 

Tliere  came  also  into  the  schools  a  great  and  perplexing 
variety  of  text-books,  making  classification  and  reasonable 
progress  in  the  pupils  impossible.  An  indifferent  commu- 
nity would  not  sustain  the  committee  in  obeying  the  laws  that 
required  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  Each  new  teacher  in- 
troduced his  favorite  author ;  stranger  scholars  brought  their 
books  from  another  district,  or  town,  or  state  ;  the  old  ones  of 
others  were  supposed  by  the  parents  to  be  good  while  they  held 
together,  and  when  one  disappeared,  leaf  by  leaf,  like  those  of 
the  Sibjl,  it  was  replaced  by  the  one  last  published.  J     So  was 

*  First  Annuiil  Report  oC  Board  of  Education,  p.  28.  f  ^^-  P-  ^1- 

\  It  id  fresh  in  our  own  memory,  that  at  a  much  later  period  than  this,  we  found, 
as  Superintending  Committee,  ten  different  arithmetics  in  one  dbtrict  school 
And  we  remember,  too,  that  cloudy  Clan- Alpine  gathering  of  the  coDstituenc  j,  to 
hear  our  reasons  for  excluding  the  motley  ten,  to  give  place  to  Greenleaf  *9 
scries.  And  wc  remember,  too,  that  one  man,  the  head  of  a  large  family,  who 
had  but  lately  become  able  to  read  in  simple  sentences,  gave  it  as  his  delil>erate 
opinion  that  Grecnleaf 's  Arithmetic  was  not  fit  for  his  children.  We  nerer  told 
the  author,  being  tender  of  his  feelings,  and  so  he  has  since  published  several 
other  mathematical  works.  And  we  very  distinctly  remember,  too,  that  all  the 
little  mathematicians  iu  that  school  did  use  Greenleaf  ^s  Arithmetic 
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confusion  confounded  in  the  text-books  in  about  one-tliird  of 
the  towns.*  And  so  indifferent  had  tlie  mass  become  to 
securing  the  poor  advantages  of  the  common  school  as  it  was, 
that  in  winter  about  one-third  of  those  of  legal  age  for  attend- 
ance, absented  themselves,  and  two-fifths  in  summer.f  Both* 
official  and  parental  visitation  of  the  schools  was  sadly  neglect- 
ed. In  1837,  the  state  employed  about  three  thousand 
teachers.  "But,"  says  the  same  indefatigable  secretary  of 
the  Board,  "they  have  not  one  thousandth  part  of  tlie  super- 
vision which  watches  the  same  number  of  persons,  having  the 
3are  of  cattle,  or  spindles,  or  of  the  retail  of  shop-goods.":]: 

Kow  it  is  a  highly  practical  question  to  the  friends  of  popu- 
lar education,  what  had  thus  weakened  and  degraded  a  public 
jchool  system,  originally  and  inherently  so  good.  Doubtless 
)tlier  and  lighter  causes  had  their  influence,  but  the  main 
jause  was  one  and  distinct.  The  colonial  feature  of  the  sys- 
:em,  tliat  made  provision  for  a  High  School,  in  towns  of  one 
hundred  families  and  over,  and  the  state  feature  that  qualified 
this  requisition  so  as  to  embrace  only  towns  of  five  hundred 
amilies  and  over,  was  overlooked  and  forgotten.  Thus  the 
lystem  failed  to  provide  for  those  pupils  who  had  passed  the 
limpler  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  So  those  who  felt 
he  need  that  their  children  should  have  what  had  been  thus 
Iropped  from  a  perfect  system,  were  forced  to  the  establishment 
md  patronage  of  private  schools.  Thus  their  children,  and 
noney,  and  interest,  were  turned  into  private  channels.  Tin's 
vas  the  fatal  crisis  in  the  working  of  the  system.  Here  and 
lerein  began  the  era  of  decline.  And  for  thirty  years  or  so, 
)rior  to  1836,  this  decline  was  rapid. 

§  IV.  Stgnrficant  facts  iUustratitig  the  danger  to  which  our 
yuhlic  school  system  was  exposed  hy  the  extension  of  thejprivate 
chool  system. 

By  private  schools  is  meant  any  and  all,  whether  incoi-pora- 
ed  or  not,  that  are  sustained  by  private  funds,  and  receive  only 
he  patronage  of  contributors. 

First  Anoaal  Report  of  Board  of  Edacation,  p.  35.       f  lb.  p.  87.       %  lb.  p.  40. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  the  common  school  system  had  be- 
come so  deteriorated,  insufficient  and  nnacceptable,  that  about 
one-sixth  of  all  the  children  in  the  state,  of  suitable  age  for 
the  school  room,  had  been  withdrawn  from  tlie  public,  and 
placed  in  the  private  school.  The  amount  of  money  paid  for 
tliese  in  tuition,  was  $323,026.75.  At  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  public  tax  money  expended  on  the  other  five-sixths 
of  the  children,  was  only  $465,228.04.  Tliat  is,  about  three- 
sevenths  of  all  money,  paid  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  state,  was  paid  for  the  tuition  of  one-sixth  of  them  in 
private  schools.*  Now  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  what 
is  well  known  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  human  nature 
to  assume  that  as  the  private  school  money  increased,  in  this 
case,  the  public  school  money  decreased.  One  gained,  while 
five  lost,  in  this  division  of  the  educational  interest.  About 
the  same  time,  or  in  1886,  there  were  in  the  state  hnt  fourteen 
public  High  Schools,  such  as  the  ancient  policy  contemplated, 
exclusive  of  those  in  Boston.  Yet  the  number  of  private  schools 
was  eight  hufidred  andjiftyfbur.'f  We  make  note  here  of  the 
foresight  of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  who  anticipated  the  demand 
for  high  school  instruction,  and  provided  for  it  by  statute  in 
such  way  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  could  enjoy  it 
And  we  make  note,  too,  of  the  folly  of  their  posterity,  who, 
when  they  felt  the  need  of  superior  educational  advantages, 
provided  them,  it  is  true,  but  in  more  than  eight  hundred  private 
schools,  to  which  only  one  in  six  of  all  the  children  had  ad- 
mission. 

Another  illustrative  fact  will  set  the  same  points  in  a  clearer 
light.  At  the  time  already  mentioned,  there  were  twenty-nino 
towiis  required  by  law  to  sustain  a  High  School,  that  failed  to 
meet  the  requisition.  These  towns  paid  by  tax  for  the  public 
schools,  $74,313,  and  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  $47,776. 
That  is,  about  two-fifths  of  all  their  school  money  was  devoted 
to  private  schools,  and  to  a  favored  few  of  all  their  children4 
The  prostration  of  public  schools,  and  the  depression  of  popu- 
lar education  under  such  a  policy,  were  inevitable.  During 
the  time  in  question,  the  tuition   per  scholar  in  the  public 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pp.  67-8.     fib.  p.  52.    XJh, 
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Bchools,  was  $2.62  per  annum,  while  in  the  private  schools  it 
was  more  than  $10,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  extra  expenses 
in  sending  a  child  away  from  home  to  school.*  And  so  these 
twenty-nine  towns  deliberately  set  aside  the  law  that  required 
of  each  of  them  a  High  School.  Thus  they  forced  the  more 
wealthy  and  noble  spirited  of  their  citizens,  to  put  their  chil- 
dren and  $50,000  per  annum,  and  much  of  their  educational 
interest,  into  private  educational  establishments.  Of  course 
they  impoverished  themselves,  and  wronged  the  mass  of  the 
children,  by  forcing  into  private  limits  literary  advantages  that 
should  have  been  made  common  to  all,  in  the  needed  and  le- 
gally demanded  High  School.  As  we  look  back  on  this  histori- 
cal fact,  it  surprises  us.  We  wonder  at  the  folly  of  those 
towns  that  thus  thrust  good  away  from  them.  We  wonder  at 
those  parents  who  thus  gave  their  children  a  stone*  when  they 
might  almost  as  easily  have  given  bread.  And  yet  many  a  town 
in  Massachusetts  is  doing  the  same  thing  this  present  year  I 

On  this  sad  state  of  things,  Mr.  Mann  makes  these  important 
remarks  in  his  report  for  1837.  One  class  of  the  people  tole- 
rates, from  apathy,  a  depression  in  the  common  schools. 
"  There  is  another  class  who  affix  so  high  a  value  upon  the 
culture  of  their  children,  and  understand  so  well  the  necessity 
of  a  skillful  preparation  of  means  for  its  bestowment,  that  they 
turn  away  from  tlie  common  schools,  in  their  depressed  state, 
and  seek  elsewhere  the  helps  of  a  more  enlarged  and  thorough 
education.  *  *  *  One  remains  fully  content  with  the 
common  school ;  the  other  builds  up  the  private  school,  or  the 
academy.  The  education  fund  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts. 
Neither  of  the  halves  does  a  quarter  of  the  good  which  might 
be  accomplished  by  a  union  of  the  whole.  One  party  pays  an 
adequate  price  and  has  a  poor  school ;  the  other  has  a  good 
school,  but  at  more  than  four-fold  cost.  Were  their  funds  and 
their  interest  combined,  the  poorer  school  might  be  as  good  as 
the  best;  and  the  dearest  almost  as  low  as  the  cheapest." 
"  Some  few  persons  in  a  village  or  town,  finding  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  common  school  inadequate  to  their  wants,  unite  to 

*  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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establish  a  private  one.  Thej  transfer  their  children  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.  The  heart  goes  with  the  treasure.  The 
common  scliool  ceases  to  be  visited  by  those  whose  children 
are  in  the  private  schools.  Such  parents  decline  serving  as 
committee  men.  They  have  no  personal  motive  which  leads 
them  to  vote  for,  or  advocate  an  increase  of  the  town's  annual 
appropriation  fi>r  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  temptation  to 
discourage  such  increase  in  indirect  ways,  or  even  to  vote 
directly  against  it." 

In  such  a  posture  were  our  public  school  interests  in  1836. 
Poor  common  schools  and  good  private  schools ;  a  division  of 
money  and  of  interest  for  education,  weakening  to  the  common 
good ;  and  a  separation  of  pupils  into  the  favored  and  the 
neglected  ; — these  were  no  good  omens.  And  the  anxiety  of 
thoughtful  and  public  spirited  men  did  not  arise  too  early,  or 
move  too  deeply. 

§  VI.  The  openi?}g  of  a  new  era  in  the  public  school 
policy. 

It  was  evident  that  something  must  be  done  to  save  the 
caiise  of  popular  education.  Consultation  was  had  among  its 
friends.  Outside  influences  worked  themselves  into  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  session  of  1836-7.  By  an  act  of  April  20th, 
1837,  the  Board  of  Education  was  established.  Its  primary 
aim  was  to  take  such  action  with  reference  to  popular  educa- 
tion, "that  all  children  in  the  commonwealth,  who  depend 
upon  common  schools  for  instruction,  may  have  the  best  edu- 
cation which  those  schools  can  be  made  to  impart."* 

Then  began  a  work  of  thorough  investigation.  Tlie  system, 
in  its  theory  and  workings,  was  scrutinized.  The  deterioration 
already  alluded  to  was  exposed,  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
more  intelligent,  solicitous  and  wealthy,  to  forsake  the  system, 
as  seen  in  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  private  schools,  were 
pointed  out,  together  with  their  sad  results.  And  while  other 
causes,   more  or  less  powerful,  were  found  to  bg  working 

•Statutes  of  1887,  c.  241,  §  2. 
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against  the  free  system,  one  cause  stood  prominent.  The  main 
defect  was  found  to  he  in  the  cardinal  departure  from  the 
High  School  part  of  the  systenn.  Tlie  system,  thus  limited  and 
weakened,  did  not  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  and  influential 
portion  of  the  community.  So  they  were  abandoning  it.  The 
efforts  of  the  Bpard  were  at  once  turned  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Tliis  they  sought  to  accomplish  by  restoring  the  system  as  it 
was  at  the  first,  and  so  making  the  common  school,  in  its 
higher  grades,  in  the  large  towns,  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
preparing  students  for  college,  and  for  those  semi-professional 
callings  that  may  be  filled  without  a  collegiate  course.  In 
this  way  they  hoped  to  bring  back  to  the  free  schools,  the 
pupils,  the  wealth,  the  intelligent  interest,  and  the  teaching 
talent  that  had  been  so  unfortunately  and  so  naturally  diverted 
to  private  and  restricted  channels. 

But  to  make  the  town  High  School  all  that  was  expensively 
sought  for  in  the  private  school,  a  better  class  of  public 
teachers  was  needed.  Hence,  the  state  established  Normal 
Schools,  expressly  to  provide  such  teachers.  Two  were  opened 
in  1839,  and  a  third  in  1840,  and  a  fourth  in  1854.  The 
demand  increasing  for  a  higher  grade  of  teachei-s  for  the 
High  Schools,  and  the  policy  being  settled  to  make  them  all 
that  was  desired  in  private  institutions,  the  state,  in  1853, 
founded  forty-eight  scholarships.  The  specific  object  of  this 
act  was  to  educate,  at  state  expense,  in  part,  and  by  collegiate 
course  of  study,  teachers  of  the  first  quality  for  the  High 
Schools. 

This  new  era  in  our  common  school  interests  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1837,  and  has  been  more 
liopefully  opening  to  the  present  time.  Such  men  as  Everett 
and  Sparks  were  members  of  the  first  Board,  who  marked  out 
broader  and  brighter  paths  for  the  masses  of  the  children 
of  Massachusetts.  And  nobly  has  this  new  movement  suc- 
ceeded, as  a  few  facts  will  show. 

During  the  progress  of  this  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  the  state  has  nearly  doubled  its  population, 
with  a  proportionate  increase  of  pupils.  Yet  the  number  of 
academies  and  private  schools  has  fallen  off  one  hundred  and 
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eleven,  and  the  number  of  pnpils  in  them  has  also  decreased 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  wlien  we  remember  that  while  this  decrease  has 
been  going  on,  the  number  of  pnpils  in  the  state  has  nearly 
doubled.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  and  very 
happy  reaction  in  favor  of  the  free  schools.  During  this  time 
about  one  hundred  High  Schools  have  been  established,  free  to 
all,  and,  doubtless,  receiving  many  or  the  most  of  those  four 
thousand  pupils  who  have  fallen  off  from  the  private  schools. 
Tlie  average  appropriation  of  money  per  scholar  through  the 
state  has  risen  from  $2.62,  in  1837,  to  $6.82,  in  1857.  Another 
item  of  auspicious  change  should  go  into  this  record.  In  1835^ 
$80,000  were  expended  in  the  state  on  the  public  school  houses. 
But  in  1855,  this  sura  rose  to  $588,213.56. 

Here,  then,  we  have  about  one  hundred  free  High  Schools 
springing  up  in  the  place  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  private 
schools  and  academies  discontinued,  an  appropriation  of 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  public  money  per  scholar, 
and  the  money  expended  on  public  school-houses  increased 
more  than  seven  fold.  And  of  the  character  of  these  high 
schools  the  present  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Ex- 
Governor  Boutwell,  says,  "  they  have  furnished  a  better  prac- 
tical education  than  could  have  been  obtained  thirty  years  ago 
in  any  institution  in  Massachusetts."* 

We  do  not  hazard  the  truth  by  connecting  this  increase  of 
public  school  money  with  the  decrease  of  private  school 
money,  and  this  seven-fold  investment  in  public  school  houses 
with  a  withdrawal  of  wealth  and  interest  and  four  thousand 
children  from  the  private  schools  abandoned.  Tliesc  facts  in- 
dicate a  wonderful  revolution.  It  is  the  act  of  an  immense 
power.  And  as  a  voluntary  change,  the  reason  for  it  must 
be  very  strong  and  very  evident,  else  the  people  would  not 
have  consented.  The  secret  of  the  revolution  is  found  in  the 
working  purpose  of  the  state  to  restore  our  public  school  sys- 
tem  to  its  primitive  integrity,  and  make  the  common  school  in 
its  higher  grades  meet  all  educational  wants  this  side  of  the 

•  Twentieth  Report,  p.  86. 
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college  and  professional  school.  Tlie  economy^  utility^  and 
democracy  of  this  measure  have  wrought  the  revolution. 

The  remark  should  here  be  made  that  this  effort  for  the 
elevation  of  the  public  school  has  not  been  in  any  ungenerous 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  private  school.  The  private  school 
was  one  of  the  necessaries  of  intellectual  life,  and  generously 
furnished,  when  the  common  school  system  was  I'endered  de- 
fective and  insuJB&cient  by  the  disuse  of  its  colonial  High  School 
element.  Though  expensive  and  partial,  it  was  the  best  sub- 
stitute. 

When  the  High  School  element  thus  went  out  of  the  public 
school,  and  became  a  private  school,  it  did  more  than  depart. 
It  withdrew  a  vitality  from  the  lower  school  left,  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  its  vigorous  continuance.  It  withdrew  the  best 
scholars,  the  higher  studies,  and  much  of  the  supporting 
wealth  and  interest.  Thus  weakened  and  emasculated,  the 
common  school  drooped.  So  the  private  school  became  a 
burden  to  those  who  could  enjoy  it,  and  a  blight  to  those  who 
could  not.  In  the  effort  now  being  made,  and  above  sketched, 
to  make  the  public  school  all  that  the  patron  of  the  private 
can  wish,  and  so  absorb  the  latter  in  the  former,  a  double  good 
is  sought;  relief  from  the  burdensome  expense  of  private 
schools,  and  the  making  of  private  school  advantages  common 
and  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  state. 

It  is  as  desirable  as  it  is  inevitable  that  some  private  schools 
remain.  Bradford  and  Holyoke,  Philips  and  Williston  acad- 
emies cannot  become  obsolete.  The  towns  that  for  good 
reasons  cannot  sustain  a  High  School  need  such  retreats.  And 
if  every  town  had  its  school  where  all  should  be  taught 
that  is  taught  in  academies,  still  a  few  of  them  would  be  in- 
dispensable, that  private  and  corporate  interest  might  have 
a  field  in  which  to  work,  and  stimulate,  and,  if  possible,  lead 
off  the  public  schools  into  better  methods  and  higher  grades. 

§  VI.  The  tetidency  and  ultimate  destiny  of  the  presfint 
movement  in  our  commxm  school  system. 

The  historical  and  documentary  evidence  now  presented  re- 
veals the  true  intent  of  the  state  policy  and  purpose.    It  is  to 
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offer  to  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth,  without  regard 
to  wealth,  or  family,  or  social  grade,  or  religious  distanction, 
free,  equal,  and  the  best  school  advantages  that  can  be  had  be- 
fore entering  the  college  or  professional  school.  To  do  this,  it 
is  the  policy  and  wish  to  establish  the  High  School  wherever 
the  population,  location,  and  just  patronage  will  warrant,  and 
to  make  it  such  as  to  draw  to  its  support  those  contributions  of 
children,  friends  and  interest,  thathave  heretofore  gone  abroad, 
and  so  impoverished  the  school  of  the  people.  The  aim  is  to 
make  it  both  the  interest  and  the  pleasure  of  the  rich  to  share 
with  the  poor,  what  they  expend  for  school  advantages  on  their 
own  more  fortunate  children.  The  aim  is  to  unite  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  outlays  for  a  common  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  each  party  more  prosperous  by  the  union,  than  either 
could  be  separate.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  this  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  and  yearly 
it  has  gained  confidence  and  vigor  by  its  utility. 

Says  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boutwell,  in  his  report,  as  secretary,  for 
the  year  1866,  "All  should  be  convinced,  if  possible,  that  pub- 
lic schools,  except  for  strictly  professional  culture,  are  at  once 
more  beneficial,  and  economical.  *  *  *  Private  or  select 
schools  do  not  thrive,  except  such  as  are  professional  in  their 
character,  or  amply  endowed,  where  the  public  schools  are  what 
they  ought  everywhere  to  be.  And  where  such  public  schools 
exist,  they  furnish  better  education,  within  the  limits  occupied, 
than  can  be  furnished  by  any  private  school."  "  It  is  apparent 
that  a  town  of  two,  four  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  can  edu- 
cate its  children  cheaper,  when  it  employs  but  one  system,  than 
it  can  when  it  employs  two,"  the  public  and  the  private.  "  The 
existence  of  private  schools  to  do  the  work  ordinarily  done  in 
the  public  schools  is  strong  evidence  that  the  latter  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be."* 

Not  so  rapidly  as  could  be  wished,  but  steadily  and  inevita- 
bly the  undertaking  progresses.  Legislation  is  directly  and  indi- 
rectly aiding  the  movement.  Last  year  the  state  granted  pe- 
cuniary aid  to  208  pupils  in  the  four  normal  schools,  that  the 

*  XXth  Report,  pp.  44,  45. 
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people  may  be  furnished  with  a  better  class  of  teachers.  In 
the  report  last  quoted,  the  board  of  education  indicate  their  own 
and  legislative  views  on  this  topic  of  High  Schools.  Speaking 
of  the  forty-eight  state  scholarships  by  which  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation is  to  be  given  to  teachers  expressly  intended  for  the  High 
Schools,  they  say  that  this  policy  "  will  connect  in  some  meas- 
ure the  primary  and  High  Schools  with  the  colleges.  This  is 
well.  The  symmetry  of  the  general  system  would  require  that 
this  connection  should  be,  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  states,  still 
more  close.    The  system  is  one."* 

The  intention  is  that  there  shall  be  no  intermediate  step  be- 
tween the  town  High  School  and  the  college,  or  scientific  school 
for  one  who  wishes  to  enter  either  of  the  latter. 

In  thus  unfolding  from  official  sources  the  High  School  poli- 
cy of  the  state,  and  in  showing  the  inefficiency  of  the  other 
common  schools  in  large  towns  without  the  High  School,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  happy  results  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
restoring  it  to  its  original  place,  the  most  of  the  reasons  have 
been  given,  why  such  schools  should  be  established  in  all  toler- 
ably compact  towns  of  three  thousand  inhabitants  and  more. 
Yet  there  remain  a  few  reasons  for  the  policy,  worthy  of  sep- 
arate and  specific  statement. 

§  Vn.  The  economy  of  the  JERgh  School  system  for  a 
town. 

The  cost  is  an  important  question.  The  reasonable  demands 
for  money  by  direct  taxation  make  it  imperative  that  the  ex- 
pense of  a  High  School  be  carefully  considered  by  any  town 
proposing  it.  The  annual  cost  of  an  ordinary  school  of  this 
kind,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  dollars.  In  towns  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  annual  amount  of  taxes  is  about 
$10,000.  So  the  cost  of  the  school  to  each  tax-payer  would  be 
about  one-tenth  of  his  entire  bill.  In  1853,  twenty-three  towns 
in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  the  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  sup- 
porting a  High  School,  paid  the  average  of  $6.96  in  taxes  for 
all  purposes  on  every  thousand  dollars  of  taxable  property.  In 

*  XXth  Report,  p.  6. 
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B  town  paying  this  rate  of  tax,  a  man  wonld  pay  from  seven- 
ty to  ninety  cents  on  every  thonsand  dollars,  for  which  he  is 
taxed,  in  supporting  an  ordinary  High  School.  If  he  pays  but  a 
poll-tax,  the  school  costs  him  nothing. 

Now  here  is  revealed  a  system  of  vast  economy  to  a  town. 
For  a  fair  High  School  answers  all  the  purposes  of  an  academy, 
while  the  expense  of  a  pupil  sent  from  home  to  an  academy 
will  average  more  than  $200  per  annum.  And  so  a  town  send- 
ing but  ten  pupils  away  to  school  sends  out  of  town  twice  the 
amount  of  mont^  necessary  to  procure  similar  advantages  for 
forty  or  fifty  children  at  home  in  a  High  School.  And  yet  many 
towns  that  feel  unable  to  support  a  High  School,  keep  from  ten 
to  thirty  children  constantly  out  of  town  at  school.  And  their  at^ 
tainments  in  scholarship  are  no  better  than  they  would  be  in  a 
good  High  School  at  home.  It  is  true  in  the  estimated  expense 
of  the  child  at  the  academy,  board  is  included,  which  must 
also  be  furnished  if  he  study  at  home.  But  a  parent  well  knows 
that  the  cost  of  board  and  outfit  for  a  scholar  at  home,  is  trifling, 
and  scarcely  felt,  compared  witli  the  raising  of  that  amount  of 
money  to  be  sent  away  with  the  child. 

And  so  the  economy  of  the  system  in  question  is  seen  to  be 
vast,  even  if  all  who  wish  the  advantages  of  a  High  School  are 
able  to  send  their  children  abroad.  Yet  as  matter  of  fact  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  parents  can  afford  to  do  this. 

§  VIIL  EfpeciaUy^  therefore^  is  it  good  policy  for  those 
in  ordinary  circumstances^  as  to  property^  to  sustain  a  High 
School. 

With  such,  a  good  education  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
inheritance  that  they  can  give  their  children.  That  education 
must  be  a  large  part  of  the  capital,  the  stock  in  trade,  with 
which  the  child  will  enter  the  walks  of  business.  K  this  edu- 
cation be  restricted  to  the  rudiments  of  the  ordinary  district 
school,  that  child  cannot  compete  to  advantage  with  the  one 
who  has  had  the  superior  preparations  of  the  academy  for  the 
higher  grades  of  business.  The  parent  may  wish  most 
earnestly  to  send  the  child  abroad  a  year.  Perhaps  in  his 
straitened  circumstances  he  may  eke  out  the  means  to  send  his 
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boy  or  girl  away  for  one  term.  Now  the  cost  for  that  term 
would  pay  his  taxes  on  $2000  for  a  Jligh  School  for  forty 
years !  And  if  he  have  the  family  of  John  Kogers,  the 
martyr,  and  graduate  them  all  at  the  High  School,  the  tax 
will  be  no  more  than  for  a  solitary  child.  And  here  we  see 
the  parental  kindness  of  the  state,  toward  the  poor,  in  both 
allowing  and  requiring  a  town  of  five  himdred  families  to  sup- 
port a  High  School.  The  state  thus  gives  to  the  poor  the  power 
to  confer  on  their  children  at  home  as  good  an  education^ 
excepting  a  collegiate  and  professional  one,  as  the  rich  can 
find  for  theirs  abroad.  And  hence,  Mr.  Mann  has  so  truth- 
fully said,  that  the  state  offers  the  High  School  ^'  especially  to 
the  children  of  the  [poor,  who  cannot  incur  the  expenses  of  a 
residence  from  home  in  order  to  attend  such  a  school."^ 

§  IX.  The  High  School  system  opens  a  way  for  an  easy  yet 
profitable  lenevolence^  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy. 

They  are  able  to  send  their  children  abroad.  This  ability  is 
their  good  fortune.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  majority  of 
parents.  In  the  ways  of  Providence  it  is  otherwise.  Yet 
their  children  are  as  dear  to  them,  a  good  education  is  as  much 
coveted  by  them,  while  their  children  need  the  aid  of  it  more 
than  those  of  their  wealthy  neighbors.  It  is  an  easy  and  most 
efl5cient  benevolence,  therefore,  for  the  rich  to  sustain  by  their 
votes,  and  taxes,  and  interest,  and  children,  a  good  High 
School.  They  thus  provide  as  good  instruction  for  their 
children  as  they  can  find  for  them  abroad,  and  at  vastly  less 
cost.  At  the  same  time  they  have  the  luxury  of  seeing  that 
their  benevolent  policy  confers  most  important  and  almost  in- 
dispensable blessings  on  their  less  favored  neighbors,  that  they 
could  obtain  in  no  other  way. 

§  X.  The  High  School  policy  is  essentially  and  nobly 
democratic. 

With  much  of  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  academy,  the 
scientific  school,  the  college,  and  the  professional  school,  are 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  pp.  55-6. 
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for  the  rich.  But  the  town  High  School  is  the  people's 
college.  The  commoBwealth  foimds  it  for  all  her  children. 
In  admission  to  its  privileges,  she  allows  no  regard  to  be  paid 
to  wealth,  or  rank,  or  grade  of  any  kind.  In  it  is  no  aristoc- 
racy, except  of  talent  and  scholarship.  Till  they  pass  beyond 
that  institution,  all  are  as  the  children  of  one  family  in  the  eye 
of  the  state.  This  is  parental,  republican,  democratic,  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  that  word.  Your  poverty  is  your  misfortune. 
But  in  a  matter  so  important  and  vital,  as  the  education  of 
your  children,  the  state  comes  to  your  relief,  and  provides  tiiat 
your  children  may  share  as  well  as  the  richest  in  preparation 
for  the  honorable  toik  of  life.  A  strange  sight,  therefore,  it 
is,  to  see  a  man  vote  this  offered  institution  away  from  his 
children,  when  it  is  vastly  better  than  any  educational  advan- 
tage he  can  give  them,  and  the  best  that  the  state  can  offer. 
His  ballot  thus  robs  them  of  their  last  aid  above  the  privi- 
leges of  an  ordinary  district  school. 

In  speaking  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  state,  in  1854,  Dr. 
Sears  makes  these  remarks :  ^'  There  are  no  better  schools  in 
the  commonwealth  than  some  of  our  public  High  Schools,  and 
to  these  families  of  the  highest  character  now  prefer  to  send 
their  children.  This  makes  our  schools  common  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  common  to  all  classes,  nurseries  for  a  truly 
republican  feeling,  public  sanctuaries,  where  the  children  of 
the  commonwealth  fraternally  meet,  and  where  the  spirit  of 
caste  and  of  party  can  find  no  admittance."* 

§  XL  The  Sigh  School  policy  draws  out  much  of  the  best 
.talent  of  the  state^  that  otherwise  would  have  heen  unimproved. 

Under  a  democratic  government  like  ours,  where  talent  is  the 
passport  to  eminence,  the  middling  and  lower  classes  furnish 
the  larger  part  of  the  influential  men.  They  come  from  fam- 
ilies who  ordinarily  cannot  afford  to  patronize  the  private 
ischool  system  to  any  great  extent.  The  only  good  hope  for 
such,  is  to  bring  the  academy  home  to  them  in  the  form  of  the 
public  High  School.    By  it,  talented  and  ambitious  scholars  are 

*  Eighteenth  Report,  p.  59. 
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tempted  forward  and  led  up  into  positions  where  the  commu- 
nity can  use  them,  and  be  justly  proud  of  them.  Says  Dr. 
Sears,  in  the  report  just  quoted :  "  The  effect  of  this  order  of 
schools  in  developing  the  intellect  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
opening  channels  of  free  communication  between  all  the  more 
flourishing  towns  of  the  state,  and  the  colleges,  or  schools  of 
science,  is  just  beginning  to  be  observed.  They  discover  the 
treasures  of  native  intellect  that  lie  hidden  among  the  people ; 
make  young  men  of  superior  minds  conscious  of  their  powers ; 
bring  those,  who  are  destined  by  nature  to  public  service,  to 
institutions  suited  to  foster  their  talents ;  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  colleges,  not  only  by  swelling  the  number  of  their  stu- 
dents, but  by  raising  the  standard  of  excellence  in  them ; 
and  finally,  give  to  the  public,  with  all  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, men  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  in  obscurity, 
or  have  acted  their  part,  struggling  with  embarrassments  and 
diflSculties." 

In  another  passage  in  this  report,  Dr.  Sears  brings  out  the 
double  fact  that  these  schools  are  furnishing  to  our  colleges  a 
better  class  of  students,  and  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship. 
"  We  have  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  connected  with  col- 
leges, that  from  the  time  they  began  to  receive  students  from 
these  recently  established  High  Schools,  the  classes  coming  un- 
der their  care  have  been  actually  improved ;  that  the  young 
men  brought  forward  in  these  schools,  have  generally  mani- 
fested superior  energy  of  mind  and  will ;  and  that  even  in 
those  cases  where  their  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  was 
found  less  accurate  than  that  of  other  students,  the  reverse  of 
what  was  generally  true,  they  still  possessed  a  greater  amount 
of  general  knowledge  and  various  culture,  and  constituted,  on 
the  whole,  a  better  class  of  students."* 

§  Xn.  The  teetimony  of  experience  in  favor  of  thie  eye- 
tern. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  towns  in  the  state  have  adopted 
it,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  have  approved  and 

*  Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  p.  68. 
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continued  it.  Many  of  them  give  most  emphatic  testimony  to 
its  utility.  Not  a  few  towns  approve  the  system,  and  wonld 
before  this  have  adopted  it,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  locating 
the  school.  They  are  without  a  prominent  and  thickly  settled 
centre,  or  have  one  or  more  important  villages  on  Uie  borders, 
or  the  territorial  limits  are  so  large  as  necessarily  to  make  the 
location  at  an  impracticable  distance  from  many  who  would 
desire  the  advantages  of  the  school.  Tliese  are  among  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  system 
in  die  rural  districts  of  the  state.  Yet  even  in  such  towns, 
where  it  is  a  choice  of  evils,  the  High  School  with  these  difficul- 
ties, the  academy  with  its  expenses,  or  neither,  many  are  ready 
to  receive  the  first,  and  brave  the  inconveniences  of  location. 
The  popularity  and  adoption  of  the  system  are  steadily  and 
firmly  gaining.  Of  the  many  direct  testimonials  to  its  utility 
that  might  be  given  from  eminent  individuals,  and  from  more 
than  half  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  towns  in  the 
state,  we  make  room  for  only  one.  Says  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Everett :  "  The  great  merit  of  the  system  is,  that  it  is  a 
public  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children.  *  *  * 
As  the  burden  of  taxation  falls  on  the  rich,  the  children  of  the 
poor  get  a  good  education  gratuitously.  *  *  *  I  send  my 
child  to  the  public  school  in  Cambridge,  because  it  is  the  best 
within  my  reach.  K  there  were  a  private  school,  where  he 
would  be  better  taught,  I  might  think  it  my  duty  to  send  him 
to  it,  but  I  should  regard  this  as  an  evil."* 

Though  these  words  cover  the  entire  school  system  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, there  is  no  branch  of  it  to  which  tliey  are  more  per- 
tinent than  the  one  under  consideration. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  exceedingly  interesting 
and  practical  topic,  it  remains  to  notice  but  one  point  more. 

§  Xni.  This  system  affords  thepecidiar  advantage  of  home 
injluences for  the  child^  while  he  is  a  student 

Early  departure  from  the  homestead  is  a  moral  crisis  that 
many  of  our  youth  do  not  show  themselves  able  to  meet.    It 

*  Answer  to  the  Twistleton  Circular.    Eighteenth  Report,  p.  91. 
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comes  at  a  tender  age,  when  judgment  is  weakest,  and  passion 
and  impulse  strongest.  The  heart  is  inexperienced  and  pecu- 
liarly plastic  for  impressions.  The  great  outlioes  of  character, 
the  prophecies  of  the  coming  man,  are  being  drawn  out.  If  a 
malformation  take  place  at  this  period,  it  is  organic.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  if  a  home  is  ever  of  worth  to  a  child,  this 
is  the  period  when  he  most  needs  it.  The  morning  and  evening 
air  of  the  homestead  may  not  be  as  classic  as  that  of  academ- 
ic halls,  but  more  pure,  giving  tone  and  vigor  to  the  forming 
and  unfolding  manhood.  Many  are  so  confiding,  generous, 
and  nobly  impulsive,  that  their  character  will  certainly  be 
shaped  by  their  companions.  The  success  or  failure  of  oth- 
ers is  cast  on  the  contingency  of  spending  their  Sabbaths  at 
home  or  abroad.  That  hallowed  day,  spent  in  the  sacred  pri- 
vacies of  a  childhood  home,  is  an  antidote  to  a  thousan<f  ruin- 
ous influences.  All  the  glittering  promises  of  catalogues  and 
boarding-school  circulars,  to  watch  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  pupil,  may  prove  of  less  worth  than  the  aflfectionate  sym- 
pathy of  a  sister,  the  gentle  words  of  a  mother,  and  the  approv. 
ing  look  of  a  father. 

In  brief,  under  this  system,  all  the  power  of  home  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  child,  while  he  is  feeling  all  the  forces, 
and  using  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  school.  The  parents 
can  carry  forward  their  system  of  instruction  jointly  with  the 
public  teacher.  So  the  unnatural,  and  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal  divorce  of  the  child  from  his  home  is  avoided. 

We  rejoice  in  the  opening  and  progress  of  tliis  new  era  in 
our  school  system.  The  results  of  the  new  policy  are  more 
than  satisfactory.  And  though  twenty  years  is  brief  time  for 
an  experiment  on  any  great  social  question,  we  are  already  full 
of  hope  in  this  thing.  And  the  prediction  of  the  first  Board  of 
Education,  in  their  first  Eeport,  is  more  than  verified : 

"The  voice  of  reason  will  not  be  uttered  in  vain.  Experi- 
ence, clearly  stated  in  its  results,  will  command  respect,  and 
the  Board  entertain  a  confident  opinion  that  the  increased  at- 
tention given  to  the  subject,  will  result  in  making  our  system 
of  common  school  education  fully  worthy  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  present  day,  and  of  the  ancient  renown  of  Massachu- 
setts." 
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Art.  XL— dr.  THOMPSON'S  MEMOIR  OF  STODDARD. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  David  Tappan  Stoddard^  Missionary  to  the 
IfestorianSy  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Church.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blake- 
man  &  Oo.    1858.    pp.  422. 

OuB  English  and  American  literature  is  rich,  perhaps  we 
hazard  nothing  in  saying,  richer  than  any  other,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Christian  biography;  and  no  class  of  books  have 
ministered  more  directly,  or  largely,  to  the  church,  in  the  nm> 
ture  of  her  sons,  than  this.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  hardly  any  one  among  our  clergy  who  cannot  attribute  to 
this  source  some  of  the  most  lasting  and  powerful  impulses,  if 
not  the  very  earliest,  to  a  Christian  life.  Dr.  Thompson  intro- 
duces his  Memoir  of  Stoddard,  by  a  happy  and  appropriate 
quotation  from  Tholuck's  Sonntags  Bibliothek^  in  which,  after 
bewailing  the  poverty  of  their  Q^rman  literature  in  biograph- 
ical works,  in  comparison  with  the  exceeding  richness  of  the 
English,  he  yet  bears  testimony  that,  even  among  them,  more 
awakenings  have  been  caused  by  the  written  lives  of  men  em- 
inent for  piety,  than  by  sermons  and  books  of  devotion, — that 
he  is  able  to  mention  numbers  from  the  circle  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance, and  among  them  names  of  the  first  rank  in  the  re- 
ligious world,  who  are  thus  indebted ;  and  for  himself  he  testi- 
fies, in  common  with  not  a  few  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia, 
that  the  biography  of  Henry  Martyn  "  opened  in  his  own  life 
a  new  era  of  religious  progress."  What  eminent  names  are 
already  enrolled  upon  the  missionary  biography  of  the  church, 
many  of  them  familiar  as  household  words,  their  memoirs  lying 
upon  the  tables  of  the  affluent,  and  still  more  frequently 
found  beside  the  Bible  and  hymn  book,  in  the  chambers  of 
invalids,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poorl  What  memories  clus- 
ter around  such  names  as  Brainerd,  Martyn,  Buchanan,  Heber, 
Carey,  Morrison,  Judson  I    It  would  seem  almost  possible  to 
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write  the  history  of  modem  missions  by  such  an  enumeration. 
It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  the  very  splendor  of  these  names  creates 
a  difficulty ;  and  in  the  abundance  of  such  memoirs,  the  im- 
pression prevails  that  unless  there  be  something  romantic  in 
the  way  of  thrilling  incident,  or  unless  the  missionary  has  in- 
terwoven his  work  with  the  progress  of  science,  or  imbedded 
it  in  political  change,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  adding  to 
the  number  of  our  biographies.  Yet  here,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, we  have  a  biography  which  comprises  no  events  of  novel 
interest,  or  startling  power,  and  yet  one  of  serene  beauty,  and 
abiding  value. 

David  Tappan  Stoddard  was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
in  1818,  of  pious  parents,  and  an  ancestry  long  and  honorably 
distinguished  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was 
descended  from  the  eminent  pastor  of  Northampton,  Eev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  whose  name  is  closely  associated  with  that 
of  his  grandson  and  colleague,  the  immortal  Edwards,  and 
who  gave  name  to  certain  controverted  views  upon  the  terms 
of  communion,  known  in  the  last  century  as  Stoddardiam. 
He  graduated  at  Yale'  College  with  the  class  of  1838,  and 
after  spending  a  year  at  Andover,  completed  his  theological 
studies  at  New  Haven,  and  entered  upon  the  Christian  min- 
istry in  the  spring  of  1842.  It  serves  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
prejudices  that  had  been  excited  against  the  New  Haven 
Seminary,  that  Mr.  Stoddard,  appearing  before  an  association 
of  Congregational  ministers,  in  western  Massachusetts,  from 
this  institution,  could  hardly  obtain  licensure.  After  pro- 
tracted discussions  over  the  sentiments  he  professed  on  the 
subjects  of  Eegeneration  and  Total  Depravity,  he  was  licensed, 
but  was  told  that  he  was  heretical  on  some  points,  yet,  as  he  was 
a  young  man,  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would  live  to  repent.  Mr. 
Stoddard's  whole  life  and  character,  as  it  proved  him  sound 
upon  the  subject  of  Christianity  in  general,  proved  him 
especially  so  on  these  two  cardinal  doctrines ;  and  the  decision 
of  these  ministers  is  but  another  of  those  evidences  of  which 
the  history  of  the  Church  is  full,  that  clergymen,  when  con- 
tending with  one  another  over  the  metaphysics  of  theology, 
confound  small  matters  with  great,  and  by  their  recorded  decis- 
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ions  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  and  pity  of  after 
generations.  Mr.  Stoddard's  religions  character,  confessedly  a 
remarkable  one  even  among  missionary  circles,  was  character- 
ized by  the  depth  of  his  sense  of  sin,  and  the  thoronghneas 
with  which  the  grace  of  regeneration  wrought  in  every 
department  and  manifestation  of  his  character.  It  is  in- 
structive as  an  illustration  of  theological  partisanship,  that 
Christian  men  should  solemnly  declare  views  of  sin  and  re- 
generation to  be  heretical,  which  wrought  in  Mr.  Stoddard  a 
character  everywhere  known  and  accepted,  as  a  beautiful 
development  of  Christian  depth  and  fervor. 

Soon  after  he  began  to  preach,  Mr.  Stoddard  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  missionary  work ;  indeed,  this  purpose 
had  been  growing  in  him  from  the  first.  The  knowledge  that 
his  mother  had  often  expi*es8ed  the  hope  that  he  would 
become  a  missionary,  pre-disposed  his  mind  to  thoughtfulneas 
and  prayer,  as  soon  as  he  had  consecrated  himself  to  his 
Kedeemer's  service;  and  a  few  weeks  after  his  first  commun- 
ion, he  wrote  to  his  brother,  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Board,  that  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion was  "  a  firm  conviction,  that  duty  will  summon  me,  at  a 
future  day,  to  give  up  friends  and  country,  and  spend  my  life 
in  a  foreign  land.  I  now  want  only  the  approval  of  my  family 
to  make  the  decision  as  final  as  a  prospective  view  of  several 
years  will  allow."  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1842,  he  met  with  Eev.  Dr.  Perkins,  then  on  a 
visit  to  this  country  from  Oroomiah,  and  as  the  result  of  his 
communication  with  that  excellent  missionary,  he  decided,  to 
the  growing  joy  of  his  whole  after  life,  to  give  himself  to  the 
work  of  God  among  the  Nestorians. 

This  interesting  people  are  now  so  well  known  to  tlie  Christ- 
ian public,  in  part  by  the  visit  of  Mar  Yohannan  to  this 
country,  but  still  more  by  the  extensive  and  manifestly  genu- 
ine revivals,  which  have  taken  place  among  them,  that  our 
readers  probably  have  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  "  their 
place  and  nation."  It  is  perhaps  the  most  romantic  mission  in 
connection  with  the  Board.  Their  history  is  a  long  and  lumin- 
ous one,  dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
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taking  its  rise  out  of  one  of  those  fierce  theological  contentions 
to  which  clerical  ambition  ministered  fuel,  rather  than  zeal  for  a 
true  Christianity.  They  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  Protest- 
ant mind,  at  the  start,  as  victims  of  persecution,  and  they  con- 
strain the  homage  of  our  admiration  for  centuries,  as  a  Mission- 
ary Church  spreading  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  over  Central 
Asia,  and  Eastward  to  the  shores  of  China.  But  this  great 
communion,  surpassing,  at  the  flood,  the  spread  of  either  the 
Latin  or  the  Greek  Church,  has  now  retreated  into  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Persia,  and  is  "  the  least  among  the  thousands 
of  Judah."  They  have  been  called  by  Dr.  Perkins,  The 
Protestants  of  Asia^  for  rejecting  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  Eastern  churches,  such  as  image-worship,  auricular  con- 
fession, the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  for  exalting  the  Holy 
Scriptures  above  all  human  traditions.  Tlie  region  occupied 
by  this  remnant  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  the  plain  of  Oroo- 
miah  and  the  adjacent  bights  of  the  Eoordish  mountains,  is  a 
country  peculiar  in  its  features,  and  as  singularly  beautiful. 
We  cannot  deny  to  our  readers  Mr,  Stoddard's  description, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Olmsted,  written  from  Seir^  a 
mountain  village,  overlooking  the  plain  and  city  of  Oroomiah. 

"  The  village  of  Seir  is  in  the  province  of  Oroomiah,  in  northern  Persia,  in  lati- 
tude 87^  28'  IS'''  north,  and  in  approximate  longitude  45^  east  from  Greenwich. 
We  are  ahout  forty  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Turkey,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  from  that  of  Russia.  ,  The  village  is  on  the  grassy  slope  of  the  mountain, 
which  rises  2,884  feet  above  the  neighboring  city  of  Oroomiah,  and  7,834  above 
the  ocean.  The  side  of  the  mountain  on  which  we  live  faces  the  northeast,  and 
is  consequently  somewhat  bleak  m  winter.  The  snow  also  lies  upon  it  in  the 
spring  long  after  it  has  disappeared  from  the  southwestern  side. 

"  From  the  village  of  Seir  we  look  down  on  the  very  beautiful  and  extensive 
plain  of  Oroomiah,  forty  miles  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  which  possesses  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  and  bears  on  its  fertile  bosom 
several  hundred  villages.  The  city  of  Oroomiah,  the  ancient  Thebarma,  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  plain,  as  well  as  many  of  the  villages,  is  surrounded  by 
innumerable  gardens  and  orchards,  and  rows  of  poplars,  willows,  and  sycamores, 
which  make  large  portions  of  the  plain  resemble  a  continued  forest.  The  mount- 
ains of  Koordistan  encircle  the  plain  on  three  sides,  while  to  the  east  lies  the 
lake  of  Oroomiah,  studded  with  islands,  and  reflecting  the  pure  azure  of  an  Ital- 
ian sky. 

"  This  plain  is  watered  by  three  rivers  of  moderate  size,  which  come  down  from 
the  Eoordish  mountains,  and  are  distributed  by  a  network  of  small  canals  and 
water-courses  over  its  whole  surface.    Without  artificial  irrigation,  but  few  crops 
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oan  be  brought  to  maturity,  although  here  and  there  wheat  fields  are  cultiyated  on 
the  slopes  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  which  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  runs 
of  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  sometimes  yield  a  tolerable  harresL 

^  The  principal  productions  of  the  plain  of  Oroomiah,  the  annual  mean  tempe- 
rature of  which  is,  of  coarse,  considerably  aboTe  that  of  Sehr,  are  wheats  bailey, 
corn,  millet,  flax,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  castor  oil,  apples,  pears,  {^nma,  grapes, 
(which  are  cultivated  in  immense  yineyards,)  cherries,  apricots,  nectarines, 
peaches,  melons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and  the  jigube.  The  fig,  with  care,  may 
be  also  cultivated,  but  is  often  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  winter. 

"  The  lake  of  Oroomiah,  the  ancient  Spautet,  is  about  ninety  mHes  long  by 
thirty  broad.  Its  elevation  above  the  ocean  is  4,100  feet.  Its  water  has  been 
analyzed  by  President  Hitchcock ;  its  specific  gravity  is  11.66.  The  lake  exerts,  of 
course,  a  marked  mfluence  on  the  climate  of  this  region,  and  produces  a  regular 
land  and  sea  breeze  in  the  summer  months.  During  the  day  a  light  wind  blows 
from  the  lake,  and  daring  the  night  a  fresher  wind  from  the  lofty  monntains  of 
Koordistan,  which  rise,  some  forty  miles  west  of  the  lake,  to  a  hight  of  ten  or 
twelve,  or  perhaps  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  generally  retain 
on  their  summits,  even  in  summer,  deep  masses  of  snow.  The  amount  of  watery 
vapor  is  thus  probably  much  greater  in  Oroomiah  than  in  many  parts  of  Peraa, 
which  present  almost  the  barrenness  of  the  Arabian  deserts. 

**  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  all  the  mountains  of  northem 
Persia  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  many  of  them  rise  to  a  great  hight,  in  naked, 
rocky  summits.  Indeed,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  plains  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
trees  except  those  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  a  stranger,  as  he  looks  down 
on  the  luxuriant  plain  of  Oroomiah,  can  hardly  be  made  to  believe  that  tlie  mill- 
ions of  trees  before  him  are  entirely  an  artificial  growth.** 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Stoddard  fonDd  a  home,  attractive 
even  by  nature,  bnt  rendered  delightful  beyond  comparison, 
by  the  works  of  grace  which  made  the  Nestorian  mission  an 
outpost  of  heaven.  His  reception  by  the  people  was  a  fit  in- 
troduction to  the  useful  and  happy  life  Providence  was  reserv- 
ing for  him.  In  his  first  letter  to  his  "beloved  parents," 
dated  June,  1843,  he  writes  of  it  thus  : 

^  Monday  we  rose  just  after  midnight,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
Our  ride  lay  through  a  long  straight  avenue  of  four  miles,  planted  with  trees  much 
of  the  way,  and  looking  very  beautifully  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon.  Leaving 
this  avenue  we  crossed  a  fine  bridge  of  brick  arches,  and  gradually  wound  up  a 
series  of  hills  for  half  a  dozen  miles.  Then  we  stopped  to  take  a  lunch ;  and 
spreading  on  the  ground  our  thin  native  bread,  with  this  and  boiled  tongue,  and 
cheese  and  eggs,  we  made  a  very  comfortable  meaL  Crossing  a  low  ridge  of 
mountains,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake  of  Oroomiah.  Tou  may  imagine  with 
what  feelings  of  joy  we  welcomed  it,  as  it  lay  peacefully  stretched  out  at  our  feeL 
At  eight,  our  ride  was  over  and  we  pitched  our  tents  near  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  lake  on  the  pUin  of  Salmas.  Under  us  was  soft  green  grass,  and  over  our 
heads  trees,  (unlike  any  kind  we  see  at  home,)  the  blossoms  of  which  perfumed 
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the  air.  We  received  from  a  neighboring  yillage,  fresh  milk,  jagourd  and  bread, 
and  stretching  ourselves  on  our  cloaks,  with  our  saddles  for  a  pillow,  were  soon 
in  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  It  was  a  pleasant  daj,  and  our  hearts  beat  high  in 
the  prospect  of  the  nest  day  reaching  Gavalan  and  meeting  our  Oroomiah  friends. 
The  bishop  left  us  some  days  before,  anxious  to  reach  his  home,  and  prepare  for 
us  a  fat  lamb  from  his  father^s  flock.  The  next  morning  we  started  again  very 
early  and  were  at  Gavalan  by  breakfast  time.  As  we  approached  the  village,  five 
or  six  on  horseback  galloped  out  to  meet  us,  with  cries  of  *  Hoshe  geldiz,  hoshe 
geldiz,*  (you  have  come  welcome.)  They  proved  to  be  friends  from  the  mission, 
whose  names  were  familiar  to  us  all — ^Priest  Abraham,  Joseph,  Mar  Yohannan's 
brother,  John  and  Moses.  On  entering  the  village,  men,  women,  and  children 
poured  out  to  join  and  welcome  our  party.  We  were  escorted  as  if  in  a  triumphal 
procession  through  the  town  to  the  house  of  Mar  Tohannan's  father.  The  old 
couple  were  overjoyed ;  said  that  they  were  made  some  years  younger  by  their 
son's  return,  and  tiiat  they  praised  God  for  his  goodness.  Soon  Mar  Joseph,  an 
old  bishop  with  a  silver  beard,  and  half  a  dozen  priests  from  Oroomiah,  came  in 
with  their  Salam  aleykim,  Salam  aleykim — ^peace— peace  be  to  you.  Our  tents 
were  erected  in  the  old  priest's  garden,  and  during  the  day  we  were  thronged  with 
visitors.  My  heart  was  full,  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  welcome — such  a 
hearty  grasp  of  the  hand — such  an  overflowing  of  cordial  feeling.  I  suppose  that 
some  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  natural  good  feeling — some  to  their  personal 
attachments — and  perhaps  some  to  the  privileges  which  they  hope  to  derive  from 
a  connection  with  us.  But  after  all  I  must  believe  that  God  has  opened  their 
hearts  to  receive  the  Gospel  in  the  love  of  it,  and  that  they  welcome  us  as  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  I  bless  my  Father  for  the  prospect  of  usefulness  that 
opens  upon  us.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  here^nat  where  I  am — ^here  to  live,  and  I 
trust,  here  to  die.  Soon  may  we  have  revivals  of  religion  among  the  people,  and 
see  them  not  only  right  in  theory,  but  cordial  believers  in  Jesus." 

We  cannot  even  begin  our  account  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  mis- 
Bionary  labors  among  tho  Nestoriaus,  without  alluding  to  his 
love  of  science,  and  his  devotion  especially  to  astronomy.  His 
name  is  associated  at  Yale  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  fellow 
students,  with  the  construction  of  a  telescope;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  mention  of  this  fact  will  recall  his  slender  fonn, 
and  speaking  spiritual  face  to  the  recollection  of  some  who 
knew  him  chiefly  as  the  student  who  had  constructed  with  his 
own  hands  an  instrument  whereby  to  prosecute  his  astronomi- 
cal pursuits.  Prof.  Olmsted  gave  him  the  privileges  of  an  as- 
sistanty  so  that  he  had  access  at  all  times,  to  the  College  Ob- 
servatory and  the  philosophical  instruments,  and  was  allowed  to 
take  observations  with  an  experienced  and  careful  man.  -  Prof. 
Silliman,  also,  admitted  him  to  his  laboratory  and  library,  and 
proffered  him  any  assistance  he  might  desire.    In  the  town  too, 
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he  had  the  use  of  an  able  machinists  took;  and  with  these 
helps  he  made,  at  his  leisure,  a  telescope  of  five  and  a  half 
inches  aperture,  and  six  feet  focal  length,  intended  to  magnify 
from  two  to  four  hundred  times.  His  biographer  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Stoddard  at  this  time  occupied  a  room  directlj  under 
his  own,  which  he  converted  into  a  machine  shop,  and  at  every 
interval  of  the  class  recitations,  he  was  at  work  grinding  his 
mirrors  or  framing  his  tubes,  and  thus  he  gained  for  himself  in 
the  college  hall  the  sobriquet  of  spectUum.  This  telescope 
he  took  with  him  to  Oroomiah,  and  the  first  thing  we  meet  with 
in  his  correspondence  is  the  good  use  to  which  he  put  this  in- 
strument of  science,  in  gaining  an  influence  for  himself  and 
his  missionary  work  over  intelligent  Persians,  He  was  at  first 
deeply  impressed  with  the  general  influence,  exerted  by  the 
missionaries,  in  softening  prejudices,  impressing  respect  for 
European  manners  and  civilization,  and  so  preparing  the  way 
for  the  Gospel  among  the  Mussulmen.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Oroomiah,  he  gives  the  following  interesting  narration 
to  his  honored  instructor,  Prof.  Olmsted. 

"  Orooviah,  Augost  14th,  1S4S. 
"  My  Dear  Sir — I  have  recently  been  reminded  of  you  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  When  I  was  in  America,  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was  best  to  bring  my 
telescope,  as  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  transport  such  instruments  over  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Turkey.  But  Mr.  Perkins  advised  me  by  all  means  to  keep  it 
with  me,  as  everything  of  the  kind  would  contribute,  in  that  half  heathen  land, 
to  advance  the  cause  of  science,  and  even  of  religion.  I  followed  his  advice ;  and 
several  weeks  since,  on  unpacking  it,  was  rejoiced  to  find  it  in  perfect  order.  It 
very  soon  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  thought  by  the  natives  to  be  a  large 
and  beautiful  top.*  When  the  menajim  bashee,  the  chief  astrologer,  heard  about 
the  instrument,  he  came  without  delay  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  is  a  very  intelligent 
man,  perhaps  the  most  so,  excepting  the  prince,  of  any  one  I  have  seen  in  Persia. 
His  father  before  him  was  also  eminent  in  this  country  for  his  skill  in  the  same 
profession.  Though  perfectly  acquainted  with  our  system  of  astronomy,  his  re- 
ligion and  his  early  prejudices  incline  him  to  that  of  Ptolemy.  Perhaps  as  re- 
ceived here,  it  has  undergone  slight  modifications,  but  in  its  essential  features  it  is 
the  same  as  of  old.  The  menajim  seems  also  to  have  studied  the  books  of  India, 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  imply  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  This,  the  astrologer  is 
willing  to  admit,  as  he  kn^ws  perfectly  well  that  a  change  of  place,  east  or  west, 
will  produce  a  change  in  the  meridian,  and  that  the  pole  is  elevated  as  one  trarefai 
to  the  north.    I  think  he  would  be  willing  to  admit  our  system  in  fuU,  were  it  not 
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for  his  religion,  and  his  dislike  to  *  new  notions,'  for  he  can  not  raise  a  sound  ob- 
jection against  it.  He  has  tables  handed  down  for  many  years,  which  enable  him 
to  calculate  eclipses  and  other  celestial  phenomena  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Every  year  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making  out  his  Persian  almanac,  copies  of  which 
be  presents  to  distinguished  men.  I  mentioned,  in  our  conversation,  the  great  solar 
eclipse  of  December.  He  at  once  produced  his  books,  and  said  that  I  was  cor- 
rect in  the  time,  but  that  the  eclipse  would  be  invisible  at  Oroomiah.  According 
to  our  tables,  I  replied,  it  can  be  seen  throughout  Asia.  He  smiled  pleasantly,  and 
answered,  *  If  God  please  ;  we  shall  see.'  As  he  was  anxious  to  know  what  we 
made  the  exact  time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  eclipse,  and  the  number  of 
digits  obscured,  I  promised,  at  my  leisure,  to  calculate  it  for  him  ;  I  have  partly 
done  so,  and  if  I  have  made  no  error,  the  sun  will  at  this  place  rise  in  eclipse  and 
continue  thus  some  time  ;  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  south  of  us  the  eclipse  will 
be  toloL, 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  the  mennjim  bashee  has  any  Instruments,  except  a  small 
crazy  spy-glass,  and  a  brass  circle  for  measuring  angles,  graduated  to  half,  or  pos- 
sibly to  quarter  degrees.  His  knowledge,  however,  of  the  constellations,  and  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  full  and  minute.  We  are  spending  the  summer  at 
Seir,  and  as  our  elevation  is  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  a  fine  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  observation.  The  sky  is  always  beautifully  clear,  and 
our  ordinary  nights  would  be  called  in  America  remarkably  fine.  It  was  here  the 
astrologer  came  to  see  me,  and  no  sooner  was  it  dark  than  he  wished  to  use  the 
telescope.  I  first  pointed  it  at  Saturn,  which  was  near  its  culmination ;  at  the 
first  glance,  the  menajim  bashee  declared  that  he  saw  neither  satellites  nor 
rings.  At  this  I  was,  of  course,  not  at  all  disappointed,  and  asked  him  to  have 
a  little  patience  and  he  would  have  his  curiosity  gratified.  After  a  little,  he 
obtained  a  good  focus,  and  saw  the  ring.  This  almost  made  him  leap  for  joy.  He 
looked  again  and  again,  and  delighted  me  by  his  enthusiasm.  Presently  he  ex  • 
claimed  that  he  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  division  in  the  ring,  and  one  of  the  sat- 
ellites. That  night  three  or  four  were  visible,  but  it  was  not  strange  that  a  novice 
should  be  unable  to  detect  them.  I  had,  however,  a  keen-eyed  companion  ;  for 
though  disposed  to  make  every  objection,  and  admit  nothing  on  testimony,  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  saw  the  division  in  the  ring  and  the  shadow  of  it  upon  the  planet. 
He  tells  me  that  there  is  a  record,  many  years  old,  in  their  possession,  which  states 
that  Saturn  was  once  seen  in  the  ^hape  of  an  almond;  but  that  they  know  nothing 
of  any  rings  or  any  satellites  belonging  to  it. 

"  We  now  turned  to  Jupiter ;  and  he  was  lost  in  astonishment.  There  were  its 
four  moons,  and  several  broad  belts  crossing  the  disc  of  the  planet — all  too  plain 
to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Looking  up  to  me,  the  astrologer  earnestly  said :  *■  Tell  me 
anything  you  please  about  these  moons,  and  I  will  accept  it.'  You  will  readily 
believe  I  was  exceedingly  gratified.  We  next  looked  at  Mars  ;  the  gibbous  state 
of  which  he  readily  admitted.  It  was  too  near  the  horizon  to  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage ;  yet  some  of  the  dark  spots  on  its  surface  were  discernible. 

"  In  different  views  of  the  Milky  Way  he  was  less  interested,  because,  he  said, 
their  books  declared  it  to  be  composed  of  stars.  He  seemed  gratified  by  the  clus- 
ter of  Perseus,  and  one  or  two  similar  objects. 

**  The  menajim  wanted  much  to  have  a  sight  of  Herschel ;  he  was  half  iiicredu- 
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lous  about  the  existence  of  an  j  such  planet,  especially  as  I  did  not  know  its  place  in 
the  heavens.  I  had  not  by  me,  as  I  now  have,  the  American  Almanac.  I  promised 
to  look  it  up  for  him,  and  show  it  to  him  on  a  subsequent  visit ;  but  I  fear  the  tele- 
scope is  hardly  powerful  enough  to  gratify  him. 

"  At  a  late  hour  we  retired  to  rest,  promising  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Jupiter  and  Venus  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  the  menajim  cast  his  eyes  on 
Jupiter,  he  could  hardly  contain  himself.  One  of  the  satellites  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  planet,  and  all  had  changed  their  positions.  '  Jupiter  then  has  moons,' 
said  he,  *  and  they  revoWe  around  him — you  are  certainly  in  the  right' 

*'  Venus,  like  Mars,  was  near  the  horizon,  and  besides  was  only  seen  over  the 
plain.  Prom  this  exhalations  are  constantly  rising,  and  though  they  do  not  hinder 
observations  to  any  great  hights,  almost  obscure  that  part  of  the  horiion.  Mer^ 
cury  I  did  not  try  to  find.  Indeed,  as  it  was  much  nearer  the  sun  than  Yenus,  I 
would  not  have  found  it  if  I  could. 

"  After  sunrise  the  menajim  retired,  apparently  much  gratified,  and  promising 
to  come  again.  He  is  a  real  enthusiast,  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  will  take  as  much  of 
my  time  as  I  can  spare.  However,  as  he  is  a  roan  of  much  influence,  time  spent 
with  him  is  by  no  means  lost.  Our  great  engrossing  business  ought  to  be  the 
salvation  of  these  dying  men ;  but  if  indirectly,  we  can  stimulate  the  Mussulmans 
to  thought  and  inquiry,  or  give  them  new  views  in  science,  one  great  advance 
towards  their  conversion  will  be  made.  They  already  look  up  to  Europeans  as 
men  of  talent  and  noble  acquisitions — God  grant  that  this  may  prepare  the  way 
for  the  hearty  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

'*  Astrology  is  so  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  Koran^  and  with  the  Mus- 
sulman traditions,  which  they  hardly  esteem  as  of  less  authority,  that  whatever 
seems  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  former,  sweeps  away  with  it  the  latter.  In  this 
view  we  must  hail  among  this  people  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  especially  of 
that  one  which  may  not  inaptly  be  called  a  pillar  of  their  diith.  I  have  no  time, 
dear  Sir,  to  write  more." 

But  the  great  feature  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  missionary  life,  as 
in  that  of  the  mission  to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  gracious 
revival  and  series  of  revivals,  with  which  it  pleased  God  to 
honor  the  labor  of  his  servants.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1846,  that  any  symptoms  appeared  of  a  general  awakening 
among  the  Nestorians.  There  was,' indeed,  a  crumbling  down 
of  old  superstitions,  and  a  growing  recognition  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  after  twelve  years  of  missionary  toil,  the  work 
began  in  the  seminaries  with  great  power  and  suddenness,  and 
spread  through  the  villages  of  the  plain,  changing  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  landscape,  so  charming  in  its  natural  features.  We 
shall  hardly  be  justified  in  quoting  from  Mr.  Stoddard's  numer- 
ousand  jubilant  letters,  in  regard  to  this  glad  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  so  widely  have  these  recitals  been  published.  Mr.  Stod- 
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dard  comments  in  strong  language  nponthe  higher  significance 
and  blessedness  of  a  revival  on  missionary  ground,  over  re- 
vivals at  home,  and  sajs  the  joy  of  one  is  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  book,  as  a  personal  narrative,  culminates 
in  the  journey  taken  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  failing  health,  with 
his  wife  and  nuree  and  two  children,  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
to  Trebizond,  and  thence  with  his  motherless  children,  and  a 
bleeding  heart,  to  Constantinople,  and  so  home.  It  is  not  often 
that  God  calls  his  servants  anywhere  to  a  greater  trial  of  faith 
and  patience,  than  befell  Mr.  Stoddard,  with  scarcely  a  note  of 
warning  upon  arriving  at  Trebizond.  Detained  in  that  city 
by  an  event  so  wholly  providential,  that  Mr.  Stoddard  felt  he 
ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  he  yet  found  that  delay  the  most  criti- 
cal event  in  his  history.  Reaching  the  quarantine  ground,  he 
learned  that  the  existence  of  cholera  was  suspected,  not  ascer- 
tained, and  had  he  known  this  a  few  bout's  earlier  he  would 
have  been  able  to  seek  a  mountain  village,  and  so  escape  ex- 
posure. But  as  it  was,  his  wife  arriving  there  in  good  health, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  natural  fatigue,  was  seized  with 
the  pestilence,  and  in  a  few  hours  fell  a  victim  to  its  destructive 
power.  At  the  dead  of  night  he  committed  her  remains  to  the 
dust,  and  ^'  clasping  his  babes  to  his  bosom,  fled  from  the  in- 
fected city."  The  nurse  speedily  followed  her  mistress  to  the 
grave,  and  Mr.  Stoddard,  enfeebled  by  disease  and  spent  with 
sorrow,  embarked  for  his  long  sea  voyage,  in  sole  charge  of 
his  tender  offspring. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  absent  from  his  field  of  labor  three  years, 
and  after  his  return,  spent  the  six  that  followed,  happily  and 
usefully  among  his  beloved  Nestorians,  and  dying  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1857,  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  burying  ground 
of  the  mission  premises  at  Mount  Seir.  But  few  events  check- 
ered the  surface  of  his  short,  but  serene  and  beautiful  life ;  he 
glided  out  of  sight  like  a  shining  river,  bearing  on  its  bosom  a 
precious  and  richly  freighted  burden. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  executed  his  task  with  fidelity  and  taste ; 
it  has  been  with  him  a  labor  of  love ;  he  was  evidently  the 
man  for  the  work, — ^his  own  early  life  was  interwoven  with 
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that  of  his  friend  and  classmate,  their  sentiments  were  alike, 
and  their  habits  and  pursuits  congenial ;  as  biographer,  he  ev- 
erywhere retires  behind  his  subject,  leaving  him  to  tell  his  own 
story  in  his  letters,  by  which,  "  though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh," 
and  in  the  end,  leaving  daguerreotyped  upon  the  reader's  mind, 
a  clear  and  radiant  image  of  one  of  the  most  symmetrically  per- 
fect characters,  ever  ripened  for  heaven  on  the  missionary 
field.  There  is  a  difiSculty,  almost  if  not  quite  insuperable,  in 
portraying  such  a  character.  Dr.  Thompson  wisely  has  not 
attempted  a  formal  portraiture ;  it  steals  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  his  own  artless  words,  and  from  his  consistent  and 
self-poising  life,  as  much  from  what  he  did  not  do,  as  from 
what  he  did.  We  should  hesitate  to  single  out  any  virtue  as 
especially  characteristic  of  him,  unless  it  was  consecration  to 
his  Master  in  the  missionary  work.  He  was  affectionate; 
while  we  read  his  letters  to  his  father  and  mother,  we  should  say 
pre-eminently  affectionate,  but  it  never  betrayed  him  into 
weakness,  made  his  step  less  firm  in  turning  his  back  upon 
home  and  country,  or  his  spirit  less  cheerful  in  the  midst  of 
toil  and  trial.  He  was  a  scholar,  and  with  true  ardor  devoted 
to  the  honor  and  progress  of  science,  but  it  was  scholarship  not 
so  much  tempered  and  balanced  by  missionary  zeal,  as  inform- 
ed and  actuated  by  it.  We  should  never  think  of  entering 
•  into  a  defense  of  Stoddard's  devotion  to  astronomical  investiga- 
tion, any  more  than  we  should  of  his  studies  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage and  Scriptures,  for  both  were  equally  implements  of  his 
Christian  work.  Never,  indeed,  was  astronomy  more  truly  in 
its  place  and  function.  In  the  person  of  Stoddard  it  retunied 
to  its  birth-place,  not  as  it  went  forth  in  its  youth,  the  compan- 
ion of  astrology,  but  in  the  stature  of  a  glorious  maturity,  the 
handmaid  and  herald  of  religion.  Tliere  is  something  beau- 
tiful in  the  fitness  of  God's  providence,  that  beneath  those  Per- 
sian skies,  where  shepherds  first  learned  to  call  the  stars  by 
name,  and  where  wise  men  were  led  by  a  star  to  the  infant 
Redeemer,  that  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  American 
missionary  should  be  searching  those  very  skies,  and  not  in 
vain,  for  some  star  to  guide  the  benighted  Mussulman  to 
Christ.    If  we  were  to  select  one  scene  from  Mr.  Stoddard's 
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life,  most  characteristic  of  him,  and  most  worthy  to  be  photo- 
graphed to  his  memory  for  the  friends  of  modern  mtssions,  it 
should  be  that  first  one  described  by  his  pen,  when  standing 
by  the  side  of  "  the  great  Moolah,  the  manajira  bashee,"  he 
shows  him  ''  the  belts  and  moons  of  Jnpiter,  the  rings  of  Sat- 
urn, and  his  satellites,  the  gibbous  appearance  of  Mare,  and 
the  wond  ers  of  the  milky  way," — the  astrologer  stroking  his 
beard,  and  saying,  "God  is  great,  and  truly  you  are  one  of  the 
wise  ones  of  the  earth,"  and  the  youthful  missionary  saying,  "  if 
Moolahs  will  permit  us  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
them  in  the  paths  of  science,  the  time  is  near  when  we  can  lead 
them  to  the  Lamb  of  God."  The  very  climate  of  Pei-sia,  as  it 
gave  birth  to  astronomy,  so  it  must  make  it  a  power  for  all 
time. 

"We  learn  from  Mr.  Stoddard,  that  they  had  in  Oroomiah  no 
dew,  and  scarcely  saw  a  cloud  during  June,  July,  August  and 
September ;  that  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  forty  degrees  above 
the  horizon ;  and  Venus  is  so  brilliant  that  he  had  distinguished 
by  its  light,  when  fourteen  feet  from  the  window,  the  hands  of 
a  watch,  and  even  the  letters  of  a  book.  We  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  again  quoting  from  his  pen,  when  wri- 
ting to  a  brother-in-law,  a  missionary  in  India,     p.  348. 

**  By  the  way,  speaking  of  our  climate,  I  am  reminded  to  tell  you  of  some  dis- 
coveries I  have  lately  made,  which  are  very  interesting,  to  myself  at  least.  I  no- 
ticed a  few  months  ago,  a  statement  that  a  scientific  traveler  had  seen  the  satel- 
lites (or  some  of  them)  of  Jupiter  from  the  top  of  Mount  Etna.  The  announce- 
ment was  received  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  as  most  astronomers  have  denied 
the  possibility  of  any  such  phenomenon  being  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  On 
reading  the  account  I  thought  I  would  test  the  power  of  the  naked  eye  here^  as 
it  seemed  to  me  we  were  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  possible  for  this 
purpose.  We  are  elevated  more  than  a  mile  above  the  ocean,  and  have  for  months 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  very  dry  and  transparent  atmosphere,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  far  exceeds  that  of  Italy.  T  know  not  how  it  is  in  India,  but  I  think  you 
would  be  astonished  to  see  with  what  sharpness  of  outline  mountains  sixty,  seven- 
ty, or  even  a  hundred  miles  off,  loom  up  on  our  view.  In  the  night  the  heavens 
are  magnificent,  and  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  assure  a  new  comer  that  this  is  a 
very  different  place  from  America  for  the  practical  astronomer.  I  have  often 
used  my  telescope  here  (I  have  one  which  I  made  in  college — a  Newtonian  of  six 
feet  focus,  and  five  inches  aperture)  and  been  delighted  with  the  distinctness  and 
beauty  of  the  different  telescopic  objects ;  but  until  last  summer  it  never  occurred 
to  mo  to  test  my  unassisted  eye.    I  have  now  the  satisfaotion  of  assuring  you  that 
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I  hare  thus  seen  several  of  Jupiter^s  moons,  the  elongation  of  Satnm*8  ring,  (the 
planet  appearing  plainly  elliptical,)  and  with  a  dark  glass  of  just  the  right  opacity, 
I  have  seen  the  phases  of  Venus.  Last  time  I  looked  at  it,  it  appeared  as  a  very 
delicate  and  well  defined  crescent  I  have  also  found  that  stars  which  I  know  to 
be  telescopic  elsewhere,  are  here  detected,  under  favorable  circumstances,  by  the 
naked  eye.  I  have  made  out  a  list  of  some  of  these,  and  sent  them,  with  a  full 
account  of  my  observations,  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think 
they  will  interest  him  deeply.  Indeed,  it  will  be  an  interesting  fact  to  any  one,  if 
here,  in  a  region  where  astronomy  was  studied  thousands  of  years  ago  by  Assyri- 
an and  Persian  shepherds,  the  observer  can  be  gratified  by  a  view  of  wonders 
which,  it  has  been  supposed,  only  the  telescope  could  reveal  As  an  iUostratioii 
of  the  interest  connected  with  these  matters,  let  me  say  that  it  has  long  puzzled 
astronomers  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  ancient  books,  written  long  before  the 
discovery  of  the  telescope,  Saturn  is  represented  as  of  an  oblong  shape.  Was  this 
a  shrewd  guess  ?  Was  it  prophecy  f  Had  the  ancients  any  knowledge  of  Uie  tel- 
escope ?    Or  have  I  found  a  more  satisfactory  answer  here  on  Mount  Seir  ? 

I  should  like,  if  I  had  time,  and  I  was  sure  you  would  like  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject, to  detail  to  you  the  various  ways  in  which  I  tried  to  train  my  eye  for  this 
purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  a  month,  from  the  time  I  began  to  exam- 
ine Jupiter,  before  I  felt  sure  I  was  successful  in  my  object.  I  looked  at  it  through 
the  empty  tube  of  a  telescope,  that  my  eye  might  not  be  distracted  with  the  ima- 
ges of  other  stars.  I  looked  at  it  near  the  corner  of  a  building,  which  cot  off  its 
brightest  rays,  still  leaving  the  view  unobstructed  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left; 
and  I  looked  ut  it  when  shining  out  in  his  full  splendor.  But  all  without  success. 
At  last,  when  watching  it  from  \\Afirtt  appearance  in  the  evening,  at  a  point  just 
between  daylight  and  dark,  when  there  was  darkness  enough  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  satellites  to  appear,  and  not  enough  dazzling  light  from  the  planet,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  to  obscure  them,  my  highest  hopes  were  gratified,  and  I  jumped  for  joy.*' 

"We  ought  to  mention  that  Mr.  Stoddard  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  Nestorian  mission, 
although  he  was  systematically  engaged  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  had  an  assigned  field  among  the  villages,  in  which 
he  was  a  successful  preacher.  Still  the  school  room  was  the 
chief  theatre  of  his  laboi*s,  and  so  rapidly  did  the  institution 
grow  of  which  he  was  the  head,  that  it  became  not  only 
a  normal  school  for  the  supply  of  teachers,  but  a  theological 
seminary  for  the  training  of  preachers  of  tlie  gospel.  We  are 
disposed,  therefore,  to  attach  considerable  importance  to  Mr. 
Stoddard's  opinions  upon  the  controverted  question  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  teaching  and  preaching ;  and  we  think  that 
the  following  remarks  in  a  letter  to  Kev.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Mosul,  apart  from  the  chai^acter  and  experience  of  tlie  writer, 
will  commend  themselves  to  the  approbation  of  our  readers. 
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''My  impression  is  that,  taking  the  field  of  the  American  Board  through,  the 
business  of  teacUng  has  been  iyntrdoiM  ;  that  a  vast  amount  of  strength  has  been 
expended  in  village  schools,  yery  imperfectly  superintended,  and  in  India,  under 
heathen  teachers,  which  might  have  been  better  expended  in  the  direct  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  The  business  has  been  greatly  overdone  here,  as  we,  nearly  all  of 
US,  firmly  believe.  Many  of  our  village  schools  have  accomplished  nothing ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  be  brought  under  a  direct  religious 
influence.  Mr.  Stocl^i^g  visited  them  once  a  month  and  did  the  very  best  he 
could  ;  but  his  visit  yras  a  flying  one,  and  the  moment  he  passed  by  to  look  after 
the  other  seventy-nine  schools,  things  reverted  to  their  old  course.  That  course  in 
many  cases  was  a  sad  one.  Since  some  of  the  teachers  and  their  older  scholars 
have  become  pious,  we  have  learned  abominations  which  we  never  dreamed  of  at 
the  time  they  were  enacted.  For  example,  one  young  man  told  me  that,  when  at 
school  in  Ada,  his  teacher  used  haHtuolly  to  lock  up  the  scholars  and  then  go 
away  to  gamble !  Of  course  they  learned  nothing,  but  whenever  the  boy,  placed 
on  the  roof  to  watch,  cried  out,  *  Sabib  is  entering  the  village,^  then  there  was  a 
whiri  for  a  few  moments  and  the  school  was  all  in  grand  order  and  the  teacher  at 
his  post! 

*'  While  this  has  been  true  of  many  of  our  schools,  and  especially  those  in  the 
remote  villages  and  those  taught  (?)  by  mercenaries,  it  has  not  (bless  God)  been 
true  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  our  schools  in  Geog  Tapa,  for  example,  have  done  a 
noble  work  and  a  work  which  I  believe  could  have  been  brought  forward  in  no 
other  way.  They  have  otimolated  th&  masses  with  a  desire  for  improvement,  and 
are,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  foundation  of  most  that  is  really  good  in  the  village. 

**  In  a  word,  I  am  in  favor  of  village  schools  only  when  they  can  be  brought 
under  teachers  decidedly  piatif,  who  labor  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  for  that  Saviour 
who  bought  them  with  his  own  blood.  We  even  now  have  few  enough  of  such 
teachers,  but,  let  them  be  few  or  many,  I  think  we  should  adhere  to  this  rule. 

'*  In  regard  to  eeminaries^  in  charge  of  missionaries,  who  give  themselves  to 
their  work,  I  believe  they  are  beyond  all  price  in  carrying  forward  the  chariot  of 
salvation,  and  especially  where  constant  and  jealous  care  is  taken  that  they  are 
not  secularized.  Our  experience  is  very  decided  on  this  subject.  So  is  that  of  the 
Ceylon  mission.  If  we  are  ever  to  finish  up  our  work — I  mean  we  missionaries — 
and  go  to  new  fields,  it  is  of  immense  importance  (I  know  not  how  to  use  language 
strong  enough)  that  we  have  natives  in  considerable  numbers,  of  well  disciplined 
minds,  as  well  as  fired  with  apostolic  zeaL  How  we  are  to  get  them  I  do  not  see, 
unless  we  establish  seminaries  like  ours  at  Seir,  and  then  try  by  God^s  blessing  to 
pervade  them  with  the  influences  of  God^s  Spirit.  Come  here  and  see  if,  school- 
master as  I  am,  I  do  not  preach  to  my  scholars.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  audiences 
too.  What  a  privilege  to  have  such  an  audience  to  preach  to  from  morning  to 
night.  It  ought  to  tell  on  the  welfare  of  these  Nestorians  greatly,  and  if  it  does 
not,  I  shall  be  free  to  say  that  we  have  wrestled  too  little  on  our  knees  for  the 
blessing.*^ 

Another  instance,  no  less  creditable  to  Mr.  Stoddai-d's  sound- 
ness of  judgment  and  breadth  of  view,  may  be  quoted  from 
his  writings  on  the  very  grave  question,  to  what  extent  our 
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missionaries  should  prosecute  their  work  of  revival  under  and 
within  the  frame-work  of  the  eastern  churches,  and  in  what 
circumstances  they  should  lead  out  a  distinct  church  organized 
on  the  simple  principles  of  Protestantism.  Hitherto,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Board  have  aimed  at  a  reformation  and  revival 
of  the  Nestoriau  church  rather  than  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
organization ;  and  with  this  policy  Mr.  Stoddard  concurred. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  dangers  incident 
to  this  system,  and  showed,  by  his  careful  estimate  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  that  he  was  wedded  to  no 
a  priori  theory,  but  prepared  to  judge  of  and  decide  the 
question  in  the  light  of  those  developing  facts,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  in  due  time,  make  the  path  of  duty  plain.  It  is  cer- 
tainly highly  creditable  to  our  missionaries,  to  their  freedom 
from  sectarianism  and  their  purely  Christian  and  spiritual 
aims,  that  they  have  so  long  labored  in  harmony  with  the 
spiritual  rulers  of  the  Nestorians ;  and  we  may  challenge 
history  to  produce  another  example  of  equal  magnanimity  and 
Christian  forbearance.  The  subject,  however,  is  so  important, 
and  interlocks  itself  so  naturally  with  the  history  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  the  following  senti- 
ments exhibit  so  clearly  the  wisdom  and  impartiality  of  Mr. 
Stoddard,  that  we  give  them  room. 

**  I  will  now  take  up  the  question,  *  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  actual 
working  of  the  church  relation  among  the  Nestorians,  and  especially  the  co&Terted 
Nefltorians  ?' 

"  To  this  I  reply,  that  there  are  no  doubt  serious  evils  connected  with  such  a 
half-way  system,  and  inseparable  from  it  Those  to  the  converts  themselves 
may  be  briefly  stated.  Ist.  They  are  more  or  less  tempted  to  violate  their  con- 
sciences by  conforming  to  the  foolish  and  sometimes  the  sinful  practices  of  their 
church.  The  temptation  is  of  course,  however,  far  less  than  in  the  Armenian 
church,  because  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  corrupt  usages,  such  as  image  wor- 
ship, confession  to  the  priest,  etc.,  and  because  conformity  to  these  corrupt  usages 
cannot  be  enforced,  at  least  on  the  plain,  by  excommunication,  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment. If  any  individual,  therefore,  yields  compliance,  it  is  because  he  chooses  to 
do  so ;  and  by  yielding  he  detracts  from  the  evidence  we  otherwise  have  of  his 
piety.  If  we  are  correctly  informed  as  to  what  has  taken  place  in  Erzeroom,  not 
even  a  Protestant  church  organization  can  prevent  such  weaknesses  and  sins  among 
oriental  Christians.  2d.  Some  persons  are  thus  deterred  from  becoming  eccle»as- 
tics,  and  their  influence  is,  consequently,  in  a  measure  circumscribed.  3d.  They 
have  not,  to  the  extent  we  desire  them  to  have,  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
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the  Lord^s  supper.  4th.  They  do  not  enjoy  th?  privilegefl  of  Christian  fellowship, 
as  they  would  if  separated  from  the  corrupt  mass  around  them^  and  gathered  into 
a  Protestant  church.  5th.  They  probably  have  not  so  strong  a  sympathy  with  us, 
nor  with  each  other,  nor  so  much  unity  of  action  in  their  plans  for  doing  good. 

"  These  are  certainly  grave  objections  to  our  present  mode  of  operation  ;  and, 
if  things  were  permanently  to  continue  as  they  are  now,  I  think  our  duty  would 
be  plain  to  follow  the  example  of  our  brethren  in  Turkey.  But  neither  we  nor 
the  converts  shall  remain  long  in  this  position.  A  few  years  must  entirely  change 
the  aspect  of  things.  If  this  temporary  union  of  new  and  old,  purity  and  partial 
corruption,  is  strange,  it  is  perhaps  no  more  so  than  what  existed  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  the  New  Testament  being  witness. 

^*  Meanwhile,  we  are  by  no  means  neglecting  the  care  of  these  converts.  There 
are  very  few  communities  where  I  believe  the  hopefully  pious  are  so  faithfully 
watched  over  as  those  in  our  seminaries.  We  could  not  do  more  for  them,  in  this 
respect,  if  they  were  gathered  into  a  church. 

"  But,  you  will  ask,  do  the  converts  manifest  no  tendency  to  go  back  to  the 
darkness  from  which  they  have  partially  emerged  ?  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that,  as  a  body,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  in  every  individ- 
ual case,  they  are  all  making  progress  in  the  right  direction ;  and,  although  there 
is  now  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit^s  influence,  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  decided  and  healthy  onward  progress  than  at  the  present  time.  This  opinion 
I  express  after  ten  years  of  careful  observation. 

**  Now  allow  me  to  state  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  system.  It  is 
my  impression,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Turkey,  that  the  tendency  of  things 
there  is  to  make  the  members  of  those  little  churches  sharp  controversialists.  Be- 
ing severed  from  the  old  church,  they  are  of  course  in  great  danger  of  attacking 
the  superstitious  practices  to  which  they  were  formerly  themselves  wedded,  with 
more  earnestness  than  they  show  in  telling  those  around  them  the  simple 
Btory  of  the  cross.  This  is  an  evil  from  which  we  are  happily  exempt  here. 
I  have  no  doubt  our  good  brethren  in  Turkey  would  oppose  this  tendency 
with  all  their  hearts,  but  it  is  of  course  difficult  for  them  in  the  circumstances  to 
control  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  converts  here  are  in  danger  of  being  too  liberal 
in  their  feelings,  and  embracing,  in  the  arms  of  a  large  charity,  those  whom  we  and 
the  Bible  would  exclude  from  fellowship.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a 
fact  of  great  importance  that  these  pious  natives,  instead  of  being  distracted  with 
endless  and  unhappy  discussions,  are  so  free  to  preach  the  cardinal  doctrines  oi 
the  Gospel,  which,  I  hope,  will  sooner  or  later,  though  perhaps  not  nearly  so  fast 
as  those  who  travel  on  railroads  and  by  steamboats  desire,  put  an  end  to  whatever 
is  corrupt  in  opinion  or  in  practice  among  their  people. 

*^  Moreover,  the  sympathies  of  the  converts  are  now  better  drawn  out  for  their 
people  than  they  could  be  if  placed  in  an  antagonistic  relation  to  them.  Said 
one  of  them  to  me,  lately,  when  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  new  organization : 
•  What  I  would  you  separate  us  from  our  people  ?  Are  we  no  more  to  feel  that 
we  are  one  with  them,  and  they  one  with  us  ?  Shalt  we  not  sympathize  with  our 
brethren,  our  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh  in  all  their  joys  and  sorrows  ?  Shall 
we  be  the  first  to  raise  a  separating  wall  ?  Shall  we  thus  cast  them  out,  as  evil, 
and  knowingly  make  them  our  enemies  ?    Is  it  proved  that  we  cannot  follow  Ghiist 
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ftnd  jet  be  Nestorians  ?  Will  jou  begin  amODg  ns  a  civil  war  V  I  gire  yon  the 
above  remarks  as  indicative  of  the  feelings  of  most,  indeed  I  believe  of  oU,  the 
pioos  Xestorians.  If  there  are  any  who  would  be  glad  to  brealc  up  their  preseat 
connection  with  the  people,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

*^  You  will  also  remember  that,  should  a  Protestant  church  be  established  here, 
the  wide  door  which  is  now  thrown  open  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  most  at 
once  be  closed.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  we  can  freelj  enter  Nestorian  charchei| 
or  gather  congregations  in  many  different  villages,  or  exert  any  perceptible  in- 
fluence on  the  mass  of  the  people,  after  such  a  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  present 
organization.  Our  native  helpers,  instead  of  going  out,  as  now,  to  scatter  broad- 
cast the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  Our  oomeroas 
village  schools  would,  most  of  them,  be  put  down,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  be  very  much  diminished.  If  we  can  anticipate  with  confidence  osy 
thing  in  the  future,  I  think  wc  may  anticipate  such  a  result  as  this ;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  brethren  in  Turkey  is  far  from  leading  me  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 
And,  although  a  fear  of  any  such  calamity  should  not  tempt  us  for  a  moment  to 
pursue  a  course  which  is  wron^y  it  ought  to  make  us  very  careful  how,  without 
due  reflection,  we  launch  on  an  untried  sea. 

*^  I  am  also  persuaded  that  we  are  taking  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  the 
abuses  which  prevail  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  combating  fasts  and  feasts  and  the 
prevailing  system,  will  never  effect  much,  until  the  people  truly  feel  their  need  of 
something  better.  While  we  have  not  attacked  their  errors  directly,  at  least  not 
so  as  to  make  them  more  prominent  than  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  have  not  failed, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  year  after  year,  and  in  multitudes  of  places,  to  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  do  not  believe  the  Gospel  is  preached  anywhere 
with  more  earnestness  and  fidelity  than  it  is  in  Oroomiah.  And  it  is  precisely  on 
this  account  that  a  basis  is  now  laid,  as  I  believe,  for  a  much  more  rapid  advance 
than  in  previous  years  in  reforming  abuses.  Light  and  love  are  stripping  off  the 
robe  of  self-righteousness,  which  the  boisterous  wind  would  only  have  wrapped 
more  tightly  around  them.  The  opening  of  the  window-ehuttera  is  removing  the 
darkness  and  letting  in  the  light,  whereas  the  use  of  the  broom  would  only  have 
created  a  suffocating  dust,  while  all  remained  still  darker  than  before. 

*'  While  I  am  evidently  leaning,  as  you  see,  to  our  present  mode  of  operation  as 
the  best  one,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  it  would  be  more  grateful  to  my  feelifkgt^  if 
the  above  considerations  were  left  out  of  the  account,  to  labor  even  in  a  small,  bat 
doctrinally  pure  church,  than  to  carry  out  the  imperfect,  half-way  system  which 
we  now,  for  a  season,  tolerate.  I  believe  we  all  sincerely  desire  to  know  what  the 
will  of  the  Lord  is,  and  are  willing  to  follow  at  once,  wherever  the  path  shall  be 
plainly  pointed  out  And  I  ask  your  prayers  that,  free  from  pride  and  prejudice, 
and  any  blinding,  unhappy  influence,  we  may  fidthfully  discharge  the  high  trust 
committed  to  us  by  the  Board,  the  churches,  and  above  all,  by  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Master  himself.** 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Stoddard  added,  upon  the  same 
subject,  what  probably  represented  his  state  of  mind  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  the  following  remarks : 
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"  December  15th,  1864.  I  have  read  with  delight  and  gratitude  the  account  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Hartford,  and  I  have  uo  doubt  it  is  read  with  delight 
and  gratitude  throughout  the  world.  It  is  cause  of  special  thanksgiving  that  you 
were  so  harmonious  on  a  subject  which  produces  everywhere  so  much  excitement, 
I  hope  this  new  year  will  be  one  of  rich  blessings  to  all  our  missions.  As  for  our- 
selves, I  think  I  see  some  signs  of  a  retrograde  movement  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I 
confess  I  look  forward  to  the  future  with  some  anxiety.  As  soon  as  it  shall  be  defi- 
nitely settled  that  we  cannot  vigcroutly  prosecute  the  reformation  in  the  church,  I 
shall  be  in  favor  of  a  separation.  It  will  not  do  to  have  so  precious  a  harvest  lost. 
Hitherto  I  believe  our  course  has  been  a  wise  one,  but  not  unattended  with  peril. 
The  pious  Nestorians  have  so  much  lumber  to  carry  round  on  their  backs  that  it 
is  more  difficult  than  you  may  imagine  for  them  to  stand  up,  freemen  in  Christ 
Jesus.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  held  a  communion  season,  at  which 
a  number  of  them  were  invited,  and  we  expect  to  have  another  the  first  of  next 
month.  Our  plan  is,  as  soon  as  we  can  bring  it  about,  to  have  all  the  pious  Nes- 
torians commune  with  us  three  times  in  a  year  or  once  in  four  months.  They 
need  sadly  the  benefit  of  this  ordinance,  administered  in  a  solemn  and  scriptural 
manner.** 

We  had  marked  other  topics  to  which  we  had  hoped  to  have 
time  to  allude,  but  we  must  omit  them.  The  thought  has 
gi'own  upon  us,  as  we  have  been  following  the  narrative  of 
this  holy  and  beautiful  life,  how  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
selects  the  fairest  and  most  fruitful  shoots  of  our  Christian 
civilization  in  this  western  world,  to  ingraft  it  upon  the  decay- 
ing stock  and  among  the  lifeless  branches  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  East.  The  word  of  God  cannot  make  progress  in  our  world 
except  by  the  consecration  to  God  of  the  costliest,  the  dearest, 
and  the  best.  The  law  that  brought  the  Son  of  God  from  the 
Father's  bosom  still  holds,  and  as  in  apostolic  days,  so  now, 
Christians  must  "  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ,  in  their  flesh  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
church,"  The  life  that  is  to  revive  the  dead  churches  of  the 
East,  must  come  from  the  best  life  of  the  "West.  The  light  that 
shall  re-illume  the  seven  candlesticks  of  Asia,  now  dark,  must 
be  carried  to  them  from  the  blazing  altars  of  Christian  England 
and  America.  What  is  it  but  the  life  of  Christ  prolonged,  and 
his  death  lived  over  again,  when  from  the  best  Christian  cul- 
ture of  New  England,  the  blossom  of  families  that  for  two 
centuries  have  been  perfecting  fruit  in  Christ's  service,  from 
the  parish  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  from  the  grave  of  David 
Brainerd,  the  youthful  Stoddard  goes  forth  to  insert  his  life 
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into  the  Nestorian,  and  to  hallow  with  his  dust  the  soil  of  Per- 
sia, as  before  him  Martyn  had,  whose  feet  had  never  strayed 
around  Brainerd's  grave,  but  whose  spirit  had  caught  inspira- 
tion from  his  life  ?  As  it  is  the  law  of  love  for  the  highest  to 
seek  the  lowest,  and  "  the  chiefest  to  be  servant  of  all,"  bo  it 
is  the  condition  of  redemption,  for  the  pure  to  mingle  with  the 
impure,  the  enlightened  with  the  degraded,  and  mingling  with 
them  to  suifer  with  and  for  them.  It  is  the  lesson  of  the  incar- 
nation, abiding  in  the  church  as  a  type  and  a  spirit ;  "  the  dis- 
ciple is  not  above  his  Master,"  and  they  who  with  apostolic 
zeal  succeed  to  the  Eedeemer's  work,  do  "  always  bear  about 
in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And  this  work  is 
but  just  begun  ;  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  are  but 
drops  that  precede  the  shower.  The  lonely  grave  of  Martyn  at 
Tocat,  and  that  of  Stoddard  looking  out  solitarily  from  Mount 
Seir,  will  ere  long  be  surrounded  with  kindred  in  Christ,  and 
saintly  dust  shall  hallow  not  only  the  old  historic  countries  from 
whence  the  human  race  began  their  pilgrimages,  and  over 
which  walked  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  shall  yet  be  thickly  strown 
over  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  and  through  those  central  regions 
of  Africa  which  God  still  curtains  closely  from  the  gaze  and 
research  of  His  church.  Instead  of  thinking  that  our  refine- 
ment is  too  great,  and  our  culture  too  perfect  for  the  work  of 
missions,  we  are  rather  bound  to  believe  that  the  piety  has  not 
yet  been  nurtured,  nor  the  resources  gathered  of  learning  and 
Christian  magnanimity,  which  are  adequate  to  the  work,  and 
fitted  to  the  sacrifice  of  laying  foundations  amid  the  central 
darkness  of  heathenism.  Forth  from  happier  and  liolier  homes, 
from  higher  ranks  of  scholarship  in  universities  and  semina- 
ries of  sacred  learning,  than  any  that  now  exist,  and  forth  from 
churches  more  favored  with  the  presence  of  their  Lord,  and 
communions  nearer  that  above,  must  missionaries  go,  before 
"  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession." 
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REVIEW  OF  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Americai)  Quarterly  [Episcopal]  Churcb  Review,*  for  July  of  this 
year,  contains  an  Article  on  Prof.  Fisher's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Yale  College.  We  notice  the  Article  for  the  purpose  of  briefly 
pointing  out  some  of  the  numerous  errors  into  which  the  Reviewer  has 
fallen.  His  chief  object,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  it,  is  to  make  out  a 
case  of  degeneracy  against  the  college  church  in  particular,  and  New 
England  Congregationalism  in  general.  At  the  same  time  he  appears 
desirous  to  glorify  President  Clap,  representing  him  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  a  party  in  favor  of  creeds,  and  adverse  to  revivals  and  *'  evan- 
gelipm."  President  Clap,  our  Reviewer  would  have  us  believe,  fell  into 
unpopularity  and  obscurity  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  New  Lighta 
and  to  "Jonathan  Edwards,  the  head  of  this  New  School."  His  course 
on  this  subject,  together  with  his  zeal  for  church-symbols,  entitle  him, 
we  are  told,  to  the  special  sympathy  of  '*  Churchmen." 

Let  us  disentangle  a  few  of  the  mistakes  involved  in  these  assertions* 

1.  Edwards,  at  the  time  when  President  Clap  felt  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  office,  had  among  the  ministers  of  New  England  a  very 
small  number  of  disciples.  For  the  proof  of  our  statement,  see  Prof. 
Fisher's  Discourse,  pp.  80,  81.  The  fact  is  undisputed.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  remark,  that  "  Jonathan  Edwards  was  now  in  the  ascend- 
ant ;  the  whole  course  of  theology  was  changed  ?"  And  how  could  the 
followers  of  Edwards  undermine  the  President's  influence,  and  drive  him 
from  his  station  ?  The  idea  that  they  did  so,  is  an  utter  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Reviewer.  If  his  dislike  to  the  revival  cost  President  Clap 
his  office,  why  was  Dr.  Stiles,  who  shared  to  the  full  in  this  dislike,  so 
soon  appointed  to  the  same  post  ? 

2.  The  party  of  President  Edwards  were  not  hostile  to  creeds,  Tlie 
Reviewer  makes  no  distinction  on  this  point  between  them  and  the 
Arminians  and  low  Calvinists  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Stiles.  Has  he  ever 
read  the  writings  of  Bellamy  ?  Even  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the 
divines  of  this  school  should  have  saved  him  from  so  grave  an  error. 

3.  President  Clap,  at  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  office,  was  an 

*  The  American  Quarterly  Church  Beview^  and  Meclentutical  Register,  Vol, 
xi. — No.  il    July,  1868.    New  Haven. 
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open  ally  of  the  New  Light  party.  He  is  called  "  a  political  New  light " 
by  Dr.  Stiles.  His  co-operation  with  that  party  was  notorious.  One  of 
his  most  earnest  defenders  was  the  zealoas  New  Light  pamphleteer,  ReT. 
John  Graham  of  Woodbury.  He  had  introduced  as  a  text  book  into 
college,  Edwards's  treatise  on  the  Will.  The  Presidenfs  position  is  ac- 
curately explained  by  Prof.  Fisher  in  his  Discourse,  pp.  71,  72. 

4.  The  Reviewer  makes  no  mention  of  the  personal  traits  of  Presi- 
dent Clap,  which,  whether  justly  or  not,  were  the  principal  ground  of 
the  disesteem  in  which  he  was  held.  The  Reviewer  quotes  from  Dr. 
Stiles's  encomium  on  the  President's  intellectual  powers.  Did  he  ever 
read  Dr.  Stiles's  impressions  of  the  President's  character,  as  given  in  the 
private  letter,  addressed  to  Rev.  Chauncey  Whittelsey !  Did  he  ever 
thoroughly  examine  the  rest  of  the  instructive  correspondence  between 
these  gentlemen,  and  between  Dr.  Stiles  and  other  divinea,  which  b  de- 
posited in  the  Library  of  Yale  College  !  If  not,  he  is  imperfectly  in- 
formed in  reference  to  the  causes  and  events  connected  with  President 
Clap's  resignation,  and  should  speak  in  a  less  judicial  manner. 

The  Reviewer  is  right  in  thinking  that  President  Clap's  unpopularity 
sprung,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  his  strenuous  effort  on  behalf  of 
creeds.  He  is  wrong  in  leaving  the  impression  that  this  was  the  only 
cause  of  the  clamor  raised  against  him  ;  and  he  is  wrong  again  in  im- 
plying that  the  opponents  of  the  revival  were  the  upholders  of  the 
symbols.  The  truth  is,  that  the  great  body  of  them — the  great  body  of 
those  who,  at  the  outset,  seconded  the  President  in  his  war  upon  "  enthu- 
siasm"— were  men  like  Darling,  Whittelsey,  Stiles, — as  averse  to  creeds 
as  they  were  to  New  Lights. 

Now  it  is  not  to  these  men  that  our  Reviewer  offers  the  sympathy  of 
"Churchmen,"  but  to  so  rigorous  a  Calvinist  as  President  Clap  !  We 
should  have  said  that  an  Episcopalian,  remembering  the  prevalent  theol- 
ogy and  type  of  feeling  in  his  church,  since  the  Calvinism  of  the  Arti- 
cles was  given  up  by  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  would  be  rather  drawn  to 
these  quiet,  cultivated,  conservative  Arminians,  and  moderate  Calvinists. 
We  should  expect  that  he  would  find  much  more  to  applaud  in  their 
theological  views,  as  well  as  their  general  spirit,  than  in  the  creed  and 
temper  of  such  a  stem  Genevan  as  President  Clap.  So  we  still  think, 
whatever  the  Reviewer,  to  accomplish  an  immediate  purpose,  may  say 
to  the  contrary. 

Much  fipace  is  devoted,  in  the  Article  before  us,  to  the  creed  of  the 
college  church,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  latitudinarian  tenden- 
cies developed  since  President  Clap^s  day.    The  creed,  the  Reviewer 
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thinks,  is  very  meagre  and  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  Christian.  We 
expect,  of  course,  to  find  that  the  church,  in  the  lauded  era  of  Presi- 
dent Clap,  is  furnished  with  a  most  copious  and  orthodox  confession. 
But  lo !  the  Review  informs  us,  it  had  then  no  creed  at  alii  We  sub- 
mit that  the  change  from  no  creed  at  all  to  even  a  short  one,  ought  to 
please  our  Reviewer.  He  discovers,  indeed,  that  the  ancient  covenant 
contained  an  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  "  as  professed  in  our 
churches j^  and  he  endeavors  to  help  himself  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
magnifying  the  importance  of  this  very  general  expression.  The  doc- 
trines *'  professed  in  our  churches  " — ^that  there  was  some  variety  of  faith 
the  Reviewer  has  himself  shown  in  describing  the  extensive  oppositipn 
made  to  President  Clap.  Everybody  knows  that  so  vague  a  clause 
would  have  excluded  no  one  who  came  to  college  from  any  congrega- 
tional church,  however  he  might  be  tainted  with  Arminianisro.  But  how 
is  it  with  the  Reviewer^s  own  church  ?  Nothing  is  demanded  of  commu- 
nicants but  an  assent  to  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  and  he  gives  us  that  con- 
fession with  the  college  creed,  in  parallel  columns,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  superior  fulness  of  the  former, — as  if  the  college  creed  pro- 
fessed to  state  all  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  For  our  own  part,  we  re- 
gard the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  very  imperfect  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. It  may  surprise  our  Reviewer  to  learn  the  fact^  but  it  is  not  long 
since  a  very  intelligeni^  person  ^ho  could  not  subscribe  to  so  orthodox  a 
formula  of  the  Trinity  as  the  college  creed  contains,  was  assured  by  the 
late  Dr.  Croswell  that  he  could  become  a  communicant  in  Trinity  church, 
New  Haven,  nothing  but  a  belief  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  being  required. 
There  are  thousands  of  Unitarians  who  give  their  assent  to  this  ancient. 
Confession ;  who  believe  in  the  miraculous  conception,  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  in  Christ  as  the.  appointed  Judge  of  the  world.  According  to 
our  Reviewer,  they  believe  enough.  Notwithstanding  our  weaker  zeal 
for  creeds,  we  beg  to  dissent  from  this  position. 

The  language  of  the  college  creed  is  criticized  in  quite  severe  terms. 
But  the  criticism  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  Reviewer's  perverse 
application  of  the  term"" independent"  to  each  of  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  instead  of  the  one  God  to  whom  it  really  refers,  as  is  evident 
from  the  next  following  clause:  ^  that  by  Him  all  things  were  made." 

The  Reviewer  has  a  more  plausible  support  for  bis  thesis  in  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  numerous  tests  which  President  Clap  had  imposed  on  all 
college  instructors.  It  was  felt  very  soon  that  the  President  bad  gone 
too  far  in  requiring  this  subscription  to  formulas  from  academical  teach- 
ers.   The  Reviewer,  however,  as  we  have  observed,  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
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posing  that  the  opposition  to  bim  on  this  score  proceeded  from  New 
Lights.  It  came  rather  from  men  who  claimed  to  be  conservative  and 
to  be  moved  by  a  desire  to  resist  an  innovation  on  the  established  free- 
dom of  the  New  England  churches  and  colleges.  For  aught  we  know, 
they  may  have  been  impelled  by  what  they  knew  of  the  English  nni- 
versilies,  and  of  the  vast  amount  of  hypocrisy  and  avowed  insincerity 
result  fig  from  compulsory  subscription  to  the  Articles.  The  autborof 
this  review  is  probably  too  well  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  the  great 
universities  not  to  blush  at  the  notorious  and  disgraceful  peijurjof 
which  that  requirement  has  been  the  occasion.  If  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  subject,  we  might  refer  him  to  many  authorities,  and  among 
others  to  the  Autobiography  of  Gibbon,  where  he  will  find  an  instnio- 
tive  ( ommentary  on  the  practical  force  of  university  creeds. 

We  never  read  from  "  Churchmen  "  homilies  on  the  sanctity  of  creeds, 
without  opening  our  eyes  in  astonishment  How  many  clergymen  of 
the  Anglican  church  thoroughly  and  heartily  believe  each  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  ?  What  shades  of  theological  opinion  in  that  churcli,  from 
the  border-ground  of  Popery  to  extreme  Rationalism !  What  does  all 
this  recen:,cx)ntention  at  Oxford,  about  the  Atonement,  signify!  We 
have  this  moment  on  our  table  a  book  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  a  clergyman  of  tbeEnglish  church,  Mr.  Macnaughi,  which  comes 
as  near  to  bald  Naturalism,  as  jl  believer  in  miracles  can  come.  But  we 
need  not  specify  instances :  when  was  there  a  time  that  Latitudinarians 
did  not  enjoy  a  safe  refuge  in  that  church  ?  Whenever  we  hear  our- 
selves reproached  by  "Churchmen"  for  not  having  creeds  enough,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  question  of  Robert  Hall:  "in  which  of  two  given 
situations  will  a  doctrine  last  the  longest,  where  it  is  believed  without 
being  subscribed,  or  where  it  is  subscribed  without  being  believed  f 

The  Article  which  we  have  in  hand  is  written  in  the  high  tone  which 
"Churchmen"  srmelimes  assume  when  speaking  of  us  ignorant  dis- 
senters. An  affecting  mention  is  made  of  "  those  who  unhappily  have 
little  to  connect  them  with  the  past," — meaning  ourselves;  the  author 
of  the  Discour  r,  "does  justice"  to  President  Clap,  "so  far  as  be  is 
able,"  but  not  being  a  Churchman  "  we  doubt  greatly  "  whether  he  "  un- 
derstands him ;"  they  who  rest  simply  "on  a  modern  local  creed,"  "nar. 
row  themselves  down  into  the  hopeless  position  of  a  sect  as  regards  the 
faith ;"  and  more  in  the  same  condescend!  ng  strain.  Is  mental  abi  li ty,  pow- 
er to  see  the  nature  and  bearing  of  historical  events,  and  a  proper  histori- 
cal feeling,  the  exclusive  possession  of  "  Churchmen  f  It  is  strange  that 
such  persons  as  the  writer  of  this  review  do  not  see  how  unmanly  these 
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pretensions  appear  to  intellectual  and  educated  men  outside  the  coterie 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  It  is  strange  that  he  does  not  see  that  a 
supercilious  and  exclusive  spirit  towards  Christians  of  a  different  ecclesias- 
tical order,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  sect ;  and  that  his  Article  is  there- 
fore intensely  sectarian.  We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  "  Churchmen  "  in 
general  of  showing  this  supercilious  temper  which  arrogates  superiority 
on  merely  factitious  grounds.  We  have  commonly  ohserved  that  the  de- 
gree of  churchly  assumption  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  real  power  and 
merit  of  the  writer.  We  do  not  meet  this  offensive  tone  in  the  Cole- 
ridgesy  the  Hares,  the  Arnolds,  the  Trenchs,  the  Stanleys  and  the  Rob- 
ertsons. Men  of  their  stamp,  endued  with  genius  and  solid  learning,  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  put  on  airs.  They  are  content  to  stand  on  a 
level  with  all  thinking  men,  and  to  rest  their  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
on  grounds  of  reason  and  Scripture.  They  understand  well  that  schol- 
ars and  authors  are  to  be  judged  by  their  fruits,  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
thoughts  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  researches,  and  not  by  the  acci- 
dent of  an  ecclesiastical  connection. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  bear  no  ill-will  towards  the  author  of 
the  Article  before  us ;  he  will  not  complain  if  we  have  exercised  the 
same  freedom  in  reference  to  his  production,  which  he  has  used  in  dis- 
cussing the  Discourse  which  he  has  chosen  to  review. 

VOL.  XVI.  57 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


THSOLOGT. 


The  readers  of  the  New  Englander  are  already  aware  that  a  volume 
entitled  "  Practical  Sermons  "  by  the  late  Rev,  Dr.  Taylor  *  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  public  since  our  last  number  appeared.  The  announcement  is 
made  in  a  short  preface,  that  '^  it  is  proposed  to  publish  hereafter,  in  uni- 
form detached  volumes,  such  selections  from  his  theological  lectures, 
essays  and  discourses,  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable.''  We  hardly  need 
to  say  here,  that  we  shall  look  for  the  appearance  of  these  several  vd- 
umes  with  the  highest  interest  They  will  be  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  ethical  and  theological  science.  We  congratulate  the  multitude 
of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  on 
the  prospect  of  their  being  speedily  published.  We  know  they  will  be 
joyfully  welcomed  by  those  wbo  have,  in  years  past,  heard  them,  in  sub- 
stance, from  his  eloquent  lips,  and  retain  the  memories  of  them  among 
tbeir  pleasantest  and  most  sacred  recollections. 

As  we  have  so  lately  published  an  Article — May,  1858 — ^giving  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  life,  and  character,  and  works  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  are 
expecting  to  give  a  more  extended  review  when  the  proposed  series  of 
volumes  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  course  of  publication,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  at  present  with  a  simple  announcement  and  brief  no- 
tice of  this  first  volume. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  Dr.  Taylor's  works  have  done  well  to 
begin  with  these  ^  Practical  Sermons."  There  is  a  felicitous  fitness  be- 
tween them  and  the  present  time.  They  were  almost  all  written,  and 
were  preached  repeatedly,  in  seasons  of  revived  religion.  They  are  dis- 
courses full  of  power,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  bringing  sinful 
men,  un4er  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  immediate  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  We  had  thought 
it  possible  that  we  might  be  disappointed  in  reading  them  ;  for  we  had 
heard  them  nearly  all,  and  some  of  them  repeatedly.    But  we  are  im- 

*  Practical  Sermons,  By  Nathakikl  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  late  Dwight  PpofesBor 
of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College.  New  YofIl  :  Published  by  Clark,  Austin  k 
Smith.    1858.    For  sale  by  F.  T.  Jarman,  New  Haren. 
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pressed  anew  with  their  excellence  and  power.  Though  we  miss  ihe 
majestic  mien,  the  positive  and  commanding  air,  the  speaking  eye,  and 
the  sonorous  voice  of  the  heloved  preacher,  we  find  that  thej  are  sermons 
to  be  read,  as  well  as  sermons  to  be  heard.  The  reason  is,  there  is  so 
much  truth  in  them,  so  strongly  and  pertinently  expressed.  They  are 
full  to  overflowing  of  great  truths  respecting  God  and  His  attributes.  His 
works,  His  laws  and  government ;  respecting  Christ  and  the  gracious  plan 
and  measures  of  salvation  by  Him  ;  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  re- 
newing and  sanctifying  influence  ;  respecting  eternity,  with  its  awful  and 
glorious  realities ;  respecting  man  in  his  noble  capacities,  in  the  strength, 
obstinacy,  freedom,  baseness  and  ruin  of  his  sin,  and  in  his  ability  and 
consequent  obligation  to  accept  at  once  the  gracious  offers  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  repentance  and  faith — full  of  great  truths  like  these,  urged  with 
a  close,  continuous,  unavoidable  and  overwhelming  pressure  upon  the 
intellect,  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  We  have  never  seen  a  volume 
of  sermons  at'once  so  pertinent  and  powerful  in  their  adaptation  to  a  pe- 
riod of  religious  awakening.  The  force  with  which  they  prove  and  im- 
press the  duty^  and  practicability  of  repenting  and  believing,  and  that 
**  nat£>,"  is  wonderful.  We  could  wish  that  this  volume  might  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  preacher  in  our  country,  and  of  multitudes  in  their 
congregations.  It  is  a  marvel  that  any  one  can  hear  or  read  such  unde- 
niable and  pertinent  truths,  and  such  powerful  appeals,  and  still  remain 
impenitent  and  negligent  of  the  great  salvation ! 

The  present  year  seems  a  very  harvest  for  volumes  of  sermons.  We 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Blakeman  <fe  Co.,  a  book  containing  a 
selection  from  the  sermons  and  discourses  of  President  Wayland,* 
which  merit  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Christian  men. 

The  titles  and  subjects  of  these  sermons  are  :  The  Apostolic  Ministry ; 
The  Church,  a  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  World  ;  Christian  Wor- 
ship ;  A  Consistent  Piety,  the  Demand  of  the  Age ;  Slavery  to  Public 
Opinion ;  The  Perils  of  Riches ;  Prevalent  Prayer ;  Responsibility  for 
the  Moral  Condition  of  Others. 

The  first  of  these  sermons  has  been  already  published  and  widely  cir- 
culated. The  others  are  written  in  the  same  earnest  spirit  and  with  the 
mind  fully  set  on  great  practical  results.  They  are  all  most  honorable 
to  the  Christian  simplicity  and  earnest  zeal  of  the  author,  who  seems  to 
rejoice  most  of  all  in  the  exercise  of  his  gifls  for  the  Christian  ministry, 

*  Sermons  to  the  Churches.  By  Francis  Watlakd.  12mo.,  pp.  281.  New 
York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  <&  Co.    1868. 
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and  to  find  refreshment  in  the  approaching  evening  of  his  life,  in  minis- 
tering to  the  edification  of  the  flock  of  Christ 

We  should  not  agree  with  all  the  views  of  the  author,  nor  think  all  his 
suggestions  the  most  wise  or  comprehensive,  but  we  honor  his  spirit,  and 
sympathize  with  his  apostolic  zeal. 

Another  volume  which  has  been  sent  us  by  the  same  publishers,  should 
have  received  a  notice  at  our  hands  in  the  August  number.  It  bears 
the  title  of  "  The  New  York  Pulpit  in  the  Revival  of  1858."  *  Few  of 
the  discourses  possess  high  artistic  merit,  yet,  as  earnest,  practical  ser- 
mons, many  of  them  are  admirable.  They  are  not,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
mere  moral  essays,  nor  religious  orations,  but  their  praise  is  that  they 
are  what  they  profess  to  be — sermons.  We  doubt  not  that  they  were 
blessed  by  God  in  the  conversion  of  souls !  They  will  be  to  all  an 
acceptable  memorial  of  the  great  religious  awakening  of  1858,  while  by 
those  who  have  personally,  or  in  their  families,  shared  in  the  spiritual 
blessings  God  has  of  late  bestowed,  they  will  be  received  with  peculiar 
interest 

Messrs.  Poor  and  Fish  have  prepared  an  exceedingly  useful  and  accepta- 
ble volume  for  the  American  public,  and  especially  for  preachers,  in  their 
^  Select  Discourses  "  f  from  distinguished  foreign  pulpit  orators.  It  is  well 
for  the  preacher  to  make  himself  familiar  with  as  great  a  variety  of  mod- 
els as  possible,  that  he  may  give  variety  to  his  own  performances.  It  is 
especially  desirable  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  best  specimens 
of  preaching  on  the  continent  In  France  and  Germany,  the  conception 
of  a  sermon  is  so  different  from  that  which  is  commonly  received 
among  us,  that  a  mind  bent  on  success,  and  bold  enough  to  rentare  a 
Httle  from  traditional  ways,  cannot  but  derive  important  advantage 
from  studying  the  sermons  of  their  best  preachers.  No  finer  examples 
can  be  furnished  than  are  given  in  this  volume.  We  have  six  discourses 
from  the  much  lamented  Adolphe  Monod,  the  prince  of  modem  French 
preachers ;  eight  from  the  admired  F.  W.  Erummacher,  so  well  known 
among  us  by  his  Elisha ;  four  from  the  beloved  Tholuck ;  and  four  from 
the  thoughtful  and  finished  Julius  Miiller,  whom  to  see  and  hear  is  to 
esteem  and  admire. 

*  The  New  York  Pulpit  in  the  Revival  of  1868.  A  memorial  volume  of  ser- 
mons.   New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  <b  Co.     1858. 

f  Select  DiecourteSj  by  Adolphe  Monod,  Krummaeher^  Tkolwk,  and  JuUme 
Muller ;  tranelated  from  the  French  and  German.  By  Rev.  H.  C.  Fish  and  D. 
W.  Poor,  D.  D.    New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  A  Ck>.    1858.     12mo.  pp.  408. 
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The  appendix  contains  the  gem  of  the  collection,  by  A.  Monod,  on  the 
Delivery  of  Sermons,  every  line  of  which  deserves  to  be  learned  by  heart 
by  every  preacher. 

The  volume  is  furnished  with  short  biographical  notices  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  a  fine  portrait  of  Monod.  It  will  be  much  sought  for,  we  trust, 
for  it  is  fitted  to  be  eminently  useful. 

We  call  attention  also  to  a  second  series  of  the  posthumous  works  of 
Dr.  Harris,  published  by  Messrs.  Gould  <fe  Lincoln.*  They  have  much 
the  same  characteristics  of  thought  and  style  which  we  ascribed  to  the 
first  series  in  a  former  notice.  The  subjects,  however,  are  quite  differ- 
ent, pertaining  to  man — ^as  created,  as  fallen,  as  redeemed,  and  as  made 
the  servant  and  aid  of  Christ  in  His  kingdom  of  grace.  The  volume 
contains  fifteen  sermons,  and  four  charges  given  at  the  ordination  of 
pastors.  Among  the  ablest  of  these  sermons  are  those  in  which  the 
author  sets  forth  his  views  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  of  the  proper 
education  for  it.  This  second  volume  is  equal  in  merit  to  the  first,  and 
will  be  a  valuable  accession  to  any  library,  whether  of  minister  or 
layman. 

We  have  received  several  little  tracts,  entitled  "  Truths  for  the  Times."f 
Those  which  we  have  read  are  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  of  the  series. 
The  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  '^  The  Reasonableness  of  futnre  end- 
less Punishment," — '^  Instantaneous  Conversion,  and  its  Connection  with 
Piety,"— And  "Oar  Bible." 

The  author  of  these  tracts  is  well  known  in  the  literary  and  religious 
community,  as  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  whose  intellect  is  directed  by 
a  peculiar  sentimentality.  He  regards  everything,  not  so  much  from  a 
broad  view  of  right  and  wrong,  but  as  it  is  related  to  his  own  feelings. 
This  quality  is  apparent  in  his  method  of  treating  fundamental  doctrine 
which  consists  in  the  illustration  of  the  old  arguments  by  pleasant  meta- 
phors.   Nothing  is  added  to  the  defenses  of  truth,  but  they  are  repaint* 

*  Sermons  and  Addrestet  delivered  an  special  occasions.  By  John  Harris, 
D.  D.,  late  President  of  New  College,  London ;  author  of  the  Great  Teacher,  &c., 
&c.  Second  Series.  Boston:  Gould  k  Lincoln,  59  Washington  street.  New 
York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  k  Co.    Cincinnati:  George  S.  Blanchard.     1868. 

f  Truths  for  the  ^mes.  Number  one.  The  reasonableness  of  future,  endless 
punishment.  Number  two.  Instantaneous  conversion  and  its  connection  with 
piety.  Number  five.  Our  Bible.  By  Nehsmiah  Adams,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Essex  St.  church,  Boston. 
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ed  aod  hightened  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  These  little  treatises  pop- 
ularize the  often  repeated  answers  to  objections  against  the  evangelical 
views,  on  the  topics  of  which  they  treat,  but  do  not  grapple  the  present 
difficulties  which  surround  these  themes,  and  which  now  constitute  the 
battle-ground  of  Christianity  against  unbelief.  ' 

The  first  tract  is  introduced  by  a  correspondence  between  a  noted 
leader  of  the  liberal  school  in  theology,  as  it  is  named,  and  the  author; 
but  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  which  prompted  the  minister  of 
the  Hollis  street  church  to  request  a  repetition  of  the  discourse  in  his 
pulpit  than  its  acknowledged  ability.  We  have  no  means,  however,  of 
judging  concerning  the  controversy,  since  the  reply  has  not  been  read. 
These  pamphlets  may  be  profitable  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
the  evidences  from  Scripture  for  the  doctrines  of  which  they  treat, 
although  we  should  hardly  select  Dr.  Adams  as  a  safe  expositor,  if  we 
were  to  take  the  following  vindication  of  an  inspired  record  as  a  £iir 
specimen. 

'*  The  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  is  another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  foregoing.  Why  introduce  such  a  sickening  tale  into 
the  sacred  word  ?  For  one  most  important  reason,  if  for  no  other.  The 
event  there  related  was  the  occasion  of  the  most  fearful  civil  war  which 
ever  happened  to  Israel.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  greatly  depopulated 
by  it.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  demanded  that  all  the  in- 
cidents belonging  to  such  an  eventful  page  of  it  should  be  faithfully  re- 
corded. And  is  there  no  moral  for  every  nation  in  that  sad  passage  of 
IsraeFs  history  f  Every  people  which  is  divided  on  any  moral  question 
relating  to  their  internal  affaire^  is  instructed  by  the  spirit  and  ike  nutn" 
ner  of  the  proceedings  which,  in  this  case,  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of 
more  than  ninety  thousand  brethren  by  the  hands  of  brethren^  No. 
6,  p.  10. 

The  author  of  "  South  Side  View,"  in  the  sentence  which  we  have  ital- 
icized, intimates  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Levite  to  hare 
silently  endured  the  horrible  wrong,  and  for  the  nation  to  have  sanc- 
tioned it,  by  refusing  to  punish  the  crimes  of  cruelty,  adultery  and  mur- 
.der.  With  such  an  opinion,  if  Dr.  Adams  had  any  logical  acumen,  he 
would  hardly  undertake  to  defend  'Hhe  reasonableness  of  future  end- 
less punishment*^ 

We  call  attention  to  a  republication  by  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  of 
New  York,  of  "  Young's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil.''*    The  author 

^  EvU  not  from  God:  or,  The  Mystery,  being  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  evfl. 
jBy  John  Tou5g,  LL.  D.,  Edinburgh.    New  York:  Mason  Brothers.    1858. 
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is  an  able  writer  as  all  know  who  have  read  hie  ''  Christ  of  History."  The 
subject  is  difficult,  though  important.  As  we  intend  to  do  more  than 
give  a  literary  notice  of  it,  we  pass  it  for  the  present  with  this  brief 
announcement 

The  somewhat  ambitiously  written  "  Literary  Attractions  of  the 
Bible  "  •  may  be  safely  commended,  so  long  as  we  have  no  better  book 
upon  the  same  theme.  It  is,  in  our  view,  however,  quite  below  "  the 
hight  of  its  great  argument " — in  some  measure,  perhaps,  because  its 
tone  is  apologetic,  and  still  more  because  the  variety  and  richness  of  the 
Bible  is  not  conceived  from  the  stand-point  of  historical  criticism.  If 
tbe  author  had  studied  "  Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  till  he  had 
become  imbued  with  its  most  valuable  principles,  and  been  excited  by  its 
fine  sympathies,  he  would  not  have  written  in  a  way  so  formal  and  cold» 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  powerless.  Notwithstanding,  his  style  is  elegantly 
correct,  and  many  of  his  laudatory  paragraphs  are  as  well  rounded  as 
could  be  desired. 

No  man,  in  our  view,  can  write  well  about  the  Bible,  who  thinks  him- 
self constrained  to  defend  it.  He  must  first  have  a  conviction  of  its 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  superiority,  not  merely  as  the  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  but  also  as  overflowing  with  the  wealth  of  historic  sim- 
plicity and  poetic  fire.  Believing  and  feeling  thus,  he  would  write 
about  the  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible  in  some  other  tone  than  that 
of  "-4  Plea  for  the  Word  of  God,  considered  as  a  Classic^  Let  men 
of  philosophic  discernment,  or  warm  literary  sympathies,  assert,  demon- 
strate and  enforce  what  the  Bible  is  on  its  human  side,  and  the  compla- 
cent and  patronizing  tone  of  our  literary  dilettanti  in  regard  to  it  would 
be  rebuked  and  cowed,  as  their  utter  ignorance  would  be  exposed. 

Childhood  and  the  Church^f  is  the  title  of  a  posthumous  fragment, 
written  with  an  earnest  spirit,  and  designed  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children  and  promote  Christian  nurture.  The  author's 
doctrinal  views  are  not,  however,  in  our  judgment,  in  accordance  with 
the  Word  of  God,  and  we  thiuk  that  walls  and  coping,  which  are  built 
on  such  a  foundation,  must  fell.    One  who  teaches  that  ^'  the  unconscious 

*  The  Literary  AttracHoru  of  the  Bible :  or,  A  Plea  for  the  Word  of  God,  con- 
sidered as  a  Classic.  By  Lb  Rot  J.  Halset,  D.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 
1858.     12mo.  pp.  441. 

+  Childhood  and  the  Ghureh,  Bj  T.  F.  Randolph  M ercein,  A.  M.,  Author  of 
"Natural  Goodness,"  "The  Wise  Master  Builder,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph.     1858.    pp.  53. 
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babe  is  a  Christian  babe,  juntiJUd  and  regenerate^  that  the  nnrtare  it 
needs  is  '*  the  development  of  a  nature  already  in  the  soul,  •  •  • 
a  restored  or  regenerate  nature/'  and  that  *^  the  application  of  the 
absolving  and  regenerating  properties  of  the  great  sacrifice  to  every  child 
as  it  enters  life,  is  a  moral  necessity  in  the  divine  government,"  and  who 
can  twist  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  Nicodemus  so  as  to  favor  this 
view,  cannot  be  commended  as  a  safe  expositor  of  divine  truth,  however 
much  we  approve  his  desire  to  have  every  eye  recognize  the  true  place 
of  childhood  in  the  church  of  God. 

We  have  received  a  compact,  forcible  and  vigorous  argument  on  the 
thesis,  "  Immersion  not  Baptism,"  *  which  is  worthy  of  attention  as  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  ordinances.  The  thoroughly  Scriptural 
character  of  the  argument,  and  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  stated^ 
make  this  little  treatise  valuable  for  those  whose  minds  may  be  troubled 
concerning  the  validity  of  their  baptism,  because  of  the  claim  so  fre- 
quently made  that  "  immersion  is  the  only  true  baptism." 

Messrs.  Sheldon,  Blakeman  k  Co.  have  published  selections  from  the 
writings  of  Spurgeon,  with  the  title  of  **  Spurgeon's  Gems."!  The  popu- 
larity of  this  preacher  is  remarkable.  The  popularity  of  his  published 
works  is  no  less  so.  His  style  is  diffuse  and  flowing,  not  epigrammatic, 
and  yet  a  book  of  culled  passages  has  been  made,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
will  attract  and  interest  many  persons  who  have  been  repelled  by  the 
great  diffusenesa  of  his  sermons  and  writings  as  heretofore  published 
in  full. 

Messrs.  Sheldon,  Blakeman  k  Co.  have  also  sent  us  a  little  book  illustra- 
ting the  Saviour's  life,  of  which  the  title  i^at  once  explanation  and  recom- 
mendation. It  is  **  Glimpses  of  Jesus ;  or,  Christ  exalted  in  the  affections 
of  his  people,"J  by  W.  P.  Balfern. 

* Immeriion  not  Baptism,  By  Rev.  John  H.  Beckwith.  Boston:  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Co.     1858.    pp.  4Y. 

f  SpurgeofCB  Oems^  being  brilliant  passages  from  the  Disconrses  of  the  Rer.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  For  sale  by  F.  T.  Jamuuo, 
New  Haven. 

X  Glimpses  of  Jesus :  or,  Christ  exalted  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  By  W. 
P.  BALrERH.  From  the  second  London  edition.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blake- 
man k  Co.     1868.    For  sale  by  F.  T.  Jarman,  New  Haven. 
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We  are  late  in  mentioning  **  The  Memoirs  of  Gennesaret,"*  a  book 
'which  has  already  found  its  way  to  the  affections  of  very  many 
Christians  of  different  denominations.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  R. 
Carter  <k  Brothers.  The  author  has  grouped  together  as  themes  for  in- 
structive consideration,  the  various  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
which  give  such  interest  to  the  shores  of  Tiberias. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  recent  worts  on  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  and  with  the  critical  treatises  of  the  best 
modern  scholars,  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  most  charming 
descriptions  of  the  different  localities,  with  expositions  of  the  moral 
bearing  of  what  was  done  and  said  by  our  Lord,  which  are  full  of  beauty 
and  power. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following  extract,  taken  almost  at 
random,  where  we  have  a  description  of  the  ^^  sacrifice  of  self,"  as  it  was 
exhibited  by  "  Matthew,  the  publican." 

"  We  have  juat  now  spoken  of  Matthew's  sacrifice  of  the  World ;  there  was 
another  stiU  greater  sacrifice  he  proved  by  his  deeds  he  was  willing  to  make— 

THE   SACRIFICE   OF  SeLF. 

'*  The  unpretentious,  nnboastful,  unostentatious  spirit  of  this  Israelite  is  beau- 
tifully exemplified  by  one  or  two  almost  unnoticed  touches  in  the  inspired  records. 
As  if  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  at  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  he  seems 
anxious  to  utter  no  word  which  would  go  to  magnify  himself,  or  exalt  his  own 
character  and  doings. 

"  While  other  Evangelists  speak  of  a  *  Oreat  Feast '  he  made,  and  to  which  he 
invited  Jesus,  he  says  nothing  as  to  its  greainess  in  his  own  Gospel — all  the  refer- 
ence he  makes  to  it  is,  *  Jetus  sett  at  meat  in  the  hmue.''  While  Luke  speaks  of  it 
as  his  own  house,  he  leaves  the  particular  house  indefinite. 

<*  Again,  in  speaking  of  forsaking  his  calling  at  the  bidding  of  his  Saviour,  while 
St.  Luke  speaks  of  him  as  leaving  *  all '  and  following,  he  himself  omits  the  words 
\  Left  all/  But  for  the  fidelity  of  his  brother  Evangelist,  the  amount  of  his  self- 
sacrifice  would  have  been  left  unrecorded.  He  is  content  with  the  more  modest 
entry,  *  He  rose  and  followed,^ 

**The  other  Evangelists,  in  classifying  the  Apostles  two  and  two,  give  Aim  the 
precedence  of  Thomas ;  he  reverses  the  order,  Thomas  firsts  himself  last, 

**  While  the  others  put  a  becoming  veil  over  his  former  life  by  inserting  his 
other  name,  (Xevt,)  he  has  no  such  scruple,  but  adopts  the  old  title  with  the  un- 
enviable notoriety  it  had  on  the  shores  of  Gennesaret  Nay,  more,  if  you  consult 
his  list  of  the  apostleship,  and  compare  it  with  the  others,  he  would  seem  desirous 
to  hide  from  view  all  in  himself  that  was  praisetoorthy,  and  to  magnify  the  grace 
of  God  in  his  conversion,  by  bringing  into  prominence  all  that  was  blameworthy, 
Li  the  list  of  Apostles  given  by  his  feUow  Evangelists  there  is  no  account  given 

*  Memoirs  of  Gennesaret.  By  the  Rev.  John  R.  Mac  Duff.  New  York: 
R.  Carter  <fe  Brothers.     1858.    pp.  388.    For  sale  by  F.  T.  Jarman,  New  Haven. 
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of  their  respectiye  worldly  callings,  bat  lu  makefl  in  his  own  ease  and  name  a 
strange  exception — he  styles  and  sabscribes  himself,  *  Matthew^  thx  pubucjut.* 
Oh,  how  unlike  self  and  self-love  is  all  this !  When  a  man  has  committed  some 
great  fault  in  his  past  life, — when  there  is  some  tear  in  his  history,  how  carefnl  i' 
he  to  hide  it  from  the  world,  or  if  this  he  cannot  do,  to  palliate  and  extenuate  his 
condact  as  best  he  can.  A  bankrupt  cares  not  to  speak  of  his  insolTency. 
Whether  it  be  his  misfortune  or  his  crime,  it  is  a  proscribed,  and  shunned,  and 
forbidden  theme.  But  Matthew,  as  a  converted  man,  would  have  others  to  know 
what  the  grace  of  God  had  done  in  his  behal£  As  the  lights  of  a  picture  have  a 
value  and  strength  given  to  them  by  the  disposition  of  ihadowy  he  brings  into 
prominence  the  s/uuies  in  his  past  spiritual  life  to  give  power  to  that  light  which 
had  'shined  into  his  heart,*  even  *tbe  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ'  In  writing  his  Gospel — ^that  sacred  record  which 
was  to  be  read  by  millions  on  millions — what  an  opportunity,  had  self  been  para- 
mount, of  displaying  his  own  character  to  the  best  advantage.  But  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  conversion  is  there  merely  incidentaL  It  is  hidden  among  a 
crowd  of  other  sacred  facts.  What  of  all  he  recorded  could  have  made  snch  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  own  mind, — ^what  memory  half  so  hallowed  or  momen- 
tous, as  when  his  Lord,  in  ineffable  love,  stood  confronting  his  custom-house,  and 
gave  that  never-to-be-forgotten  toord,  whose  echoes  to  his  latest  hour  were  ringing 
in  his  ears — the  *  Follow  me  * — which  was  henceforth  to  be  his  motto  for  all  time  f 
Yet  where  would  we  discover,  in  reading  the  account  in  Matthew,  that  the  nar- 
rator of  the  event  was  the  veritable  Publican  at  the  Port  of  Gennesaret?  He 
gives  it  no  undue  prominence.  His  passing  reference  to  it  is  to  exalt  not  himself^  but 
Him  who  is  *  the  chief  among  ten  thousand.'  The  selfish  man,  in  rearing  this 
monument  to  be  read  by  future  ages,  would  have  done  his  utmost  to  magnify  his 
own  deeds,  exalt  his  own  sacrifices,  and  hide  the  dark  blemishes  in  his  previous 
life.  But,  when  that  inspired  monument  is  reared— on  the  four  sides  of  which 
each  Evangelist  inscribes  the  record  of  our  Lord^s  ministry — see  how  the  three 
others  carefully  obliterate  all  memory  of  their  brother's  former  life,  and  seek  to 
give  due  prominence  to  his  generosity  and  self-sacrifice — whilst  he  himself,  in 
giving  his  version  of  the  great  Gospel  story,  puts  all  his  own  goodness  in  the 
shade ;  and,  as  we  seek  the  sculptor's  name  amid  the  letters  he  has  chiseled,  we 
find  it  thus  entered  amid  the  glorious  company  of  Apostles — *  Simon  who  is 
called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother ;  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  hia 
brother ;  Philip,  and  Bartholomew ;  Thomas,  and  Matthkw  thc  Fublicax  V  " 

To  those  who  appreciate  the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  and  the  justness 
of  this  description,  we  will  only  say  that  the  book  abounds  in  passages 
of  equal  interest  and  power. 

The  publishers  have  announced  the  name  of  the  author  to  be  the 
Rev.  Mr.  J.  R.  Mac  Duff  of  Glasgow.  During  the  past  few  years  he 
has  given  to  the  public,  anonymously,  a  number  of  books  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character,  which  have  rapidly  attained  a  very  wide 
popularity.  We  here  give  a  list  of  their  titles,  "  Morning  and  Night 
Watches."— "  The  Footsteps  of  St  Paul."— "The  words  of  Jesus,"— 
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"Evening  Incense." — "The  Wood -cutter  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Exiles  of 
Lucerna."— "  Little  Child's  Book  of  Divinity."— "The  Great  Journey."— 
"Family  Prayer." — "Memories  of  Bethany." — "Faithful  Promiser  and 
Altar  Stones"— and  "The  Bow  in  the  Clouds." 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  scholarly  translator  of  the  intro- 
duction of  DeWette,*  had  not  preferred  to  expend  his  time  and  labor 
on  a  worthier  subject.  It  would  have  been  wiser  as  well  as  more  useful 
in  our  judgment,  had  he  selected  a  writer  whose  opinions  were  given  less 
hastily  and  were  changed  less  frequently,  as  well  as  one  who  discussed 
the  questions  in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  New  Testament^  with  a 
more  distinct  and  copious  reference  to  the  later  theories.  These  questions 
must  aH  be  considered  and  even  agitated  among  ourselves.  But  it  seems 
scarcely  wise  to  introduce  views  to  the  American  reader  which  have  out- 
lived their  time  in  Germany.  DeWette  has  many  claims  upon  our  re- 
gard as  a  critic  and  as  a  man,  but  we  cannot  receive  him  as  a  teacher  in 
whose  judgment  on  such  questions  we  confide,  or  to  whose  guidance  we 
can  safely  recommend  the  youthful  student. 

We  have  space  but  to  chronicle  the  appearance,  in  the  American  re- 
printy  of  the  third  series  of  Robertson's  Sermons,  f  This  volume  con- 
tains more  passages  to  which  objection  may  reasonably  be  made,  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  than  both  the  others  which  have  preceded  it.  It 
exhibits,  however,  the  same  wonderful  depth  and  richness  of  thought, 
and  earnestness  of  tone.  It  contains  many  stirring  and  many  heart- 
searching  passages.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  their  blemishes,  we  are 
inclined  to  place  the  sermons  of  this  gifted  young  preacher  above  any 
pulpit  discourses  which  have  appeared  during  the  present  generation. 

We  will  give  the  titles  of  a  few  other  works  which  have  been  sent  to 
us ;  some  of  which  shall  have  a  more  full  notice  hereafter. 

We  have  from  Boston,  from  "  The  Congregational  Board  of  Publica- 
tion," a  copy  of  a  new  edition  (the  sixth)  of  "  The  Great  Awakening."  J 

*  An  Hutorieo-Crilical  Jntroduetum  to  the  Canonical  BooH  of  the  ITete  TeetO" 
fnent.  By  Wilhxlm  Mabtin  Lebrecht  Db*Wstts.  Translated  from  the  fifth  im- 
proved and  enlarged  edition.  By  Fbedebick  Fbothinghaic.  Boston:  Crosby, 
Nichols  k  Co.    1868.    8vo.  pp.  888. 

\  Sermons,  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Robebtson.  Third  Series.  Ticknor  &  fields. 
Boston:  1858. 

X  The  Great  Awakening,  A  history  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  times  of 
Edwards  and  Whitefield.  By  Joseph  Tbact,  Sixth  Edition.  Boston  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Publication. 
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Also  a  copy  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Portei's  well  known  ''Letters  on 
Revivals."  *  These  are  both  well  known  and  standard  books.  They 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  intelligent  Christian  who  can  afford  to 
buy  them.  We  hope  they  will  have  the  widest  circulation  thronghoiit 
the  land. 

Also,  from  the  same  Board  of  Publication,  an  excellent  and  tixndy 
compilation,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Preparation  to  profess  Religion,**  f  by 
L.  Ives  Hoadley. 

From  Messrs.  Crosby  <fe  Nichols  we  have  "Christian  Days  and 
Thonghta.**  By  Ephbadi  Peabodt,  D.  D.  This  (second)  editkm  is 
brought  out  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  Teiy 
superior  and  satisfactory  likeness  of  Dr.  Peabody, 

From  Messrs.  Gould  k  Lincoln  we  have  '*  Remarks  on  Social  Prayer- 
Meetings,"  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Alexander  Viets  Gbiswold,  D.  D.,  late 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  with  an  introductory  statement  by  Rev. 
George  D.  Wildes. 

Also,  Harmony  Questions  on  the  Four  Gospels.  For  use  in  Sabbath 
Schools.    By  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Swaim,  D.  D.    Volume  L 

Also,  from  the  same  source,  a  little  book  bearing  the  title,  "The 
Harvest  and  the  Reapers :  Home  work  for  all,  and  how  to  do  it.**  By 
Rev.  Harvey  Nbwcomb. 

From  Messrs.  T.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  "The 
Truth  unmasked  and  Error  exposed  in  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  Moral 
Government  and  Moral  Agency."  By  Elder  H.  W.  Middletok,  Panola, 
Mississippi. 

From  Messrs.  Lindsay  <k  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  "The 
true  Glory  of  Woman,  as  portrayed  in  the  beautiful  life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  We  may  advert 
to  this  book  again  in  our  next  number. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  of  New  York,  we  have  a  Commentary  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Addisoit  Alexander. 
Also,  "  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,"  explained  by  the  same  author. 

*  Letters  on  JUligioua  Revivals  tohich  prevailed  ahovi  ike  beginninff  of  tk€ 
present  century.  By  E.  Porter,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.    Boston  Congregational  Board  of  Publication. 

f  Preparation  to  profess  Religion,  By  L.  Ives  Hoaolet.  Boston  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Publication. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOORAFHT. 

We  have  received  an  extended  communication  with  regard  to  Mr.  J. 
C.  Hamilton's  "History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  traced  in  the  writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries."* It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  most 
honorably  known  in  the  history  of  this  state  for  his  public  services ;  and 
who  now,  near  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  life,  retains  the  recollections  of 
the  whole  period  embraced  in  the  history  whose  title  we  have  given 
above.  "We  doubt  not  that  his  criticisms  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
we  gladly  make  room  for  them  here. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  published  a  year  or  two  since.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  it  was  severely  criticised  on  account  of  certain 
bold  claims  advanced  in  it,  to  the  effect  that  General  Hamilton  was  the 
real  author  of  a  large  number  of  the  official  letters  preserved  in  the  pub- 
lic archives  of  the  nation,  which  bear  the  signature  of  General  Wash- 
ington. A  second  volume  has  recently  appeared,  in  the  preface  to 
which  the  author  takes  occasion  to  remark  upon  these  criticisms,  and  to 
reiterate  his  claims  in  still  bolder  language.  In  this  preface,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton declares  that,  having  recently  had  access  to  the  public  archives  at 
Washington,  he  ^^  found  a  mass  of  material  of  great  value,  much  of  it 
hitherto  unused."  He  says  that  the  autograph  letters  written  by  Ham- 
ilton, "  in  behalf  of  Washington,  while  a  member  of  his  staff,  exceed  a 
thousand  in  number ;"  and  that  ^  others  have  been  traced  in  private 
collections."  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  wider  field  of  view  thus  ob- 
tained, that  he  resolved  to  "  embrace  in  the  plan  of  his  work,  both  a 
history  and  a  biography."  He  asserts  his  object  to  be  to  present  a  faith- 
ful and  honest  narrative — a  series  of  authentic  statements,  which  will 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  thus  be  of  service  to  his  country. 

As  a  biographical  work,  a  finer  subject  could  hardly  have  been  select- 
ed. The  singular  precocity  of  Hamilton's  genius  and  talents,  the  unsur- 
passed industry  with  which  they  were  cultivated,  the  fortunate  period  of 
their  existence,  and  the  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances  whidi 
brought  them  into  notice  and  action,  formed  a  most  felicitous  basis  for 
their  display ;  and  nobly  was  it  improved.  Any  failure  that  may  be  im- 
putable to  the  work  before  us,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  subject,  but  in 

*  HMifyry  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America^  as  iraced'in  the  tori- 
tings  of  Alexander  Hamilton^  and  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  John  C.  Hamilton. 
2  vols.  8to.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.    1858. 
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the  management  of  it  That  the  work  is  a  failure,  it  will  be  ov  o^^d 
in  some  measure  and  degree  to  point  oat,  though  by  no  means  tc  tt 
extent  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible.  This  failure  reialts  fioia  a 
attempt  to  grasp  for  Hamilton  the  praise  of  achieyemeDtB  to  wliki  k 
never  laid  claim,  nor  was  entitled  to  lay  claim.  In  doing  wbid  sb 
believed,  and  with  regret  believed,  that  Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton  h»«B- 
tially  injured  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  sire. 

To  begin  with  the  statement  that  the  autograph  letters,  viitteth 
Hamilton  in  behalf  of  Washington,  while  a  member  of  his  fimiij,QJ 
now  in  the  department  of  state,  exceed  a  thousand  in  number,  vbiie^id- 
ers  are  to  be  found  in  private  yx)lIection8.  This  may  be,  bot  ve » 
strongly  inclined  to  imagine  that  this  assertion  should  be  taka  ifi 
some  qualification,  and  not  literally  understood.  Hie  official  kttn if 
General  Washington,  during  his  command,  were  doubtless  toj  nifl» 
ous,  but  the  period  of  Hamilton's  acting  as  aid-de-camp  being  t  Mt 
less  than  four  years,  having,  as  stated  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hamilton,  oomBOH 
March  1,  1777,  and  abruptly  terminated  February  16,  1781,  aidil 
connection  with  Washington's  family  having  ceased  in  themoiii 
April  of  that  year,  the  number  stated  would  amount  to  aboot  a  kttffi 
day  during  the  period  alluded  to.  But  it  can  hardly  be  sapposed  tk 
the  whole  drudgery  of  the  correspondence  was  cast  upon  Bum 
He  was  a  favorite  and  highly  esteemed  aid-de-camp  of  the  Gm. 
while  he  remained  in  his  family,  and  afterwards,  daring  the  GeoenTi* 
tire  life.  Many  letters  ^^  bearing  the  signature  of  Washington,**  ira«» 
doubtedly  written  during  this  same  period  by  other  membenof^ 
military  family.  Now  we  doubt  whether,  at  that  time,  General  Wdi' 
ington's  correspondence  was  so  voluminous.  Charity  oompeU  as  toR- 
gard  Mr.  Hamilton's  statement  as  a  random  guess. 

We  will  next  pay  some  attention  to  the  work  as  a  ''Sstoryof  Ai 
Republic  of  the  United  States."  The  preface  invites  the  '"dofiestss^' 
ny."  We  do  not  profess  to  have  given  it  a  doae  scrutiny,  bot  ve  bn 
marked  many  obvious  mistakes.  We  will  quote  a  few,  as  a  test  of  X^ 
Hamilton's  qualifications,  as  an  accurate  historian. 

On  page  58,  of  the  first  volume,  he  states  in  his  account  of  ti»G» 
gress  of  September,  1774,  that  as  no  delegate  appeared  from  Geotgii 
there  were  but  eleven  colonies  represented.  There  is  probably  aev^J 
a  school-boy  to  be  found  in  the  land,  who  does  not  know  tbatatttt 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  there  existed  thirteen  British  eoioaia 
Georgia  being  the  only  exception,  there  were  twelve  colonies  reproeaiai 
in  that  Congress.    At  page  77  it  is  stated  that  Geoige  Ointoo,  disi^ 
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nearly  the  entire  continuance  of  the  war,  or  at  least  the  most  trying  part 
of  it,  had  the  chief  command  at  the  Highlands,  and  thus  held  the  keys 
of  that  natural  citadel.  The  fact  is  that  George  Clinton  never  held  the 
chief  command  of  the  Highlands  for  a  single  day.  He,  indeed,  command- 
ed at  Fort  Montgomery,  an  important  post  in  that  region,  the  day  it 
was  stormed  and  taken.  But  at  that  post  only,  and  that  for  a  very  short 
time.  At  page  02,  in  giving  the  account  of  the  first  appointment  of 
general  officers  by  congress,  he  states  that  Seth  Pomeroy  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  appointed  a  brigadier  general.  The  only  brigadiers  appoint- 
ed at  that  time  in  Connecticut,  were  David  Wooster  and  Joseph 
Spencer.  Pomeroy  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  if  appointed  did  not 
accept  At  the  next  page  he  mentions  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  but 
that  event  is  not  deemed  of  importance  enough  in  the  history  of  the 
republic,  to  require  in  its  relation  more  than  one  short  paragraph,  and 
that  contains  an  historical  inaccuracy  in  assigning  the  chief  command 
to  Prescott,  instead  of  to  Putnam.  Prescott^  indeed,  commanded  in 
the  redoubt,  but  Putnam  was  the  superior  officer  and  commanded  in 
the  field,  and  at  the  breast- works.  These  instances  of  inaccuracy,  found 
within  the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume,  will  be  sufficient  to 
dvince  the  safety,  or  rather  want  of  safety,  of  the  ground  on  which  he  re- 
lies, when  inviting  scrutiny. 

We  will  advert  now  to  the  title  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  work.  He  has 
been  equally  unfortunate  here.  The  biography  of  no  man,  except  per- 
liaps  that  of  Washington,  is  so  connected  and  interwoven  with  the  lead- 
ing events  of  the  war,  as  to  render  it  the  proper  basis  of  a  history  of  that 
}eriod  of  the  American  annals,  and  even  that  would  scarcely  afibrd  suf- 
icient  ground  for  an  undertaking  so  comprehensive  as  that  proposed  by 
the  author.  The  plari,  too,  of  combining  in  the  same  work  the  biogra- 
phy of  an  individual,  however  distinguished,  with  the  history  of  a  great 
lation,  does  not  please  us.  It  makes  it  necessary  to  pass  over  in  entire  silence 
nany  events,  which  no  historical  work  should  omit;  to  record  others  of 
iqual  importance  in  a  slight  and  unsatisfactory  manner  ;  and  to  give 
in  undue  prominence  to  the  events  in  which  the  subject  of  the  work  had 
m  agency.  We  have  illustrations  of  this,  in  the  history  before  us,  which 
irould  seem  little  better  than  ridiculous,  if  biography  did  not  come  to  its 
id.  The  letter  of  Hamilton  to  his  friend  Col.  Mead,  which  is  quoted, 
(escribing  the  person  and  character  of  his  boy-baby  seven  months  old, 
.nd  proposing  a  match  between  him  and  Col.  Mead's  baby  of  the  other 
ex,  of  about  equal  age,  would  appear  both  proper  and  pleasing  in  a  mere 
iographical  work,  but  is  hardly  up  to  the  dignity  of  history,  and  surely 
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should  not  have  found  a  place  in  a  work  where  that  is  ostensibly  the  hid- 
ing object 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  the  title.  It  does  not  indicate  the  oV?! 
of  the  intended  work,  as  disclosed  in  its  progress.  The  title,  to  coii:f*:!C 
with  the  real  object,  should  read  thus — ^**  Alexander  Hamilton,  tbt  lie- 
public  of  the  United  States."  Louis  XIV,  during  a  long  course  of  & 
broken  successes,  said  of  himself,  '^  I  am  the  nation !  I  am  FraDoer'  sd 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  the  midst  of  a  £ur  more  brilliant  career,  k: 'I 
am  the  Republic  T  But  Alexander  Hamilton  nerer  laid  claim  to  uj  i«di 
distinction,  nor  to  any  other  which  was  not  justly  his  due.  In  hk  t?> 
ings,  there  is  not  a  word  which  gives  the  least  countenance  to  the  cia 
so  confidently  put  forth  in  the  work  under  review,  that  he  was  ihcp^ 
dpal,  if  not  the  sole  writer  and  conductor  of  the  official  corresj^ii'&iaa 
of  Washington,  during  nearly  half  of  the  entire  period  of  hia  conaal 
of  the  army.  This  effort  of  the  son  to  enhance  the  fame  of  the  h^^ 
at  the  expense  of  Washington,  is  preposterous  !  The  subject  of  the  vA 
is  illustrious  enough.  It  needs  not  any  attempt  to  add  to  its  int^raia. 
importance  by  taking  aught  from  the  fame  of  the  Father  cf  is 
Country  ! 

But,  after  all,  what  we  most  emphatically  reprehend  in  this  kciis 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  makes  his  astounding  ckiii 
He  alludes  to  a  vast  number  of  letters,  which  he  says  exist  in  Hol- 
ton's  hand- writing,  and  bear  the  signature  of  Washington.  Scq(J( 
these  he  quotes  at  length.  Others  he  gives  only  in  part,  and  in  reiy  w 
cases  he  mentions  only  the  occasion,  the  address  and  the  date.  Br.: 
every  single  instance  he  is  careful  to  use  language  of  this  kind,  "^."^ 
ten  by  Hamilton  over  the  signature  of  Washington;" — ^''Writiea^ 
Hamilton  for  Washington ;" — "  by  Hamilton  at  the  request  of  Wiahif 
ton  ;" — "from  the  pen  of  Hamilton,  signed  by  Washington.*  Afric 
every  instance  in  which  a  letter  of  Washington  is  mentioned,  vhi-s 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  pages  devoted  to  that  four  year's  relatioiitcii 
family,  it  may  be  asserted  that  some  one  of  the  above  quoted  expresaoo^* 
language  of  precisely  the  same  import,  accompanies  the  quotatk)3s.« 
allusions;  this  too,  in  the  most  disgusting  manner  imaginable,  h'^ 
person  can  read  that  portion  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  without  6kp^^ 
must  certainly  have  more  patience  than  we  possess.  We  never  expend-'* 
more  unutterable  disgust  than  in  reading  that  part  of  the  work  ^-^^ 
to  the  proof  of  his  claim  that  Hamilton  was  the  real  author  of  all  ^^ 
ington's  writings  for  the  period  specified.  Whether  the  claims  ^^^ 
true  or  false,  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  and  ofta^ 
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ly  disgusting.    It  is  cuckoo!  cuckoo!  cuckoo!    Pen  of  Hamilton!  Pen 
of  Hamilton  I  Pen  of  Hamilton ! 

But  we  will  give  a  somewhat  closer  scrutiny  to  this  part  of  the  work. 
General  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  given  at  page  174  of  the 
first  volume,  complains  that  Jiis  correspondence,  and  other  matters  in 
writing,  necessary  and  proper  to  be  preserved,  was  more  than  his  secre- 
tary was  able  to  enter  into  a  permanent  form  for  preservation,  saying  that 
much  of  it  still  remained  in  loose  sheets  in  the  "  original  rough 
draft,"  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  assistance  rendered  by  his  aid-de- 
camps to  his  secretary,  and  requesting  leave  to  employ  assistant  writers 
at  the  public  expense,  for  copying  letters,  et  cetera^  but  saying  nothing  of 
composing  them.  This  was  granted,  we  are  told,  by  Congress.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  in  the  press  of  business,  the  General  may, 
as  in  the  printed  volumes  of  his  correspondence  it  appears  he  did,  direct 
his  secretary,  on  particular  occasions,  to  write  letters  for  him,  giving  in 
writing,  or  in  mere  verbal  directions,  the  substance  of  what  he  wished 
communicated ;  and  as  Hamilton  was  certainly  a  very  able  writer,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  in  ceVtain  critical  instances  his  pen  was  called 
into  exercise. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume,  has  justly  observ- 
ed that  the  style  of  men  much  practiced  in  writing,  is  very  distinguisha- 
ble, and  states  this  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Washington.  Granted !  He 
recites  a  few  documents,  which  he  says  bear  the  signature  of  Washing- 
ton, and  much  resemble  the  style  of  a  number  of  letters,  contained  in 
these  volumes,  addressed  by  Hamilton  to  Morris,  Clinton,  and  others. 
One  of  these  is  a  remonstrance  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  addressed 
by  Washington  to  that  body,  in  apprehension  that  it  would,  as  in  fact  it 
did,  defeat  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  negotiated  by  him  with 
the  British  commander-in-chief,  through  the  agency  of  Hamilton  ;  he 
having  been  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  Washington.  This  remon- 
strance, as  he  claims,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  letters  written 
by  Hamilton  himself  on  the  subject,  to  Morris  and  others. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  letter  of  all,  said  to  bear  Washington's 
signature,  is  dated  the  11th  of  November,  1778,  cited  on  page  606  of  the 
first  volume.  This  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  Congress  had  devised 
an  expedition  to  Canada,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Marquis  LaFayette,  in 
conjunction  with  a  naval  and  military  force  from  France.  This  plan, 
with  its  several  details,  was  submitted  by  Congress  to  Washington,  and 
his  opinion  thereon  required.  "The  preparation  of  this  opinion,"  says 
Mr.  Hamilton,  "  was  confided  to  Hamilton." 

VOL.  XVI.  58 
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The  opinion  of  Washington  apon  this  subject  appears  in  the  seeond 
Tolame  of  his  published  letters.  It  is  written  in  his  well  known,  stnigfat 
forward  and  unadorned  style,  looking  directly  at  the  subject  in  view, 
without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  in  search  of  ornament 
Tet  this  is  claimed  as  entirely  the  work  of  Hamilton.  We  quote  the 
language :  '*  A  full  examination  of  the  subject,  in  its  military  a^peets^ 
was  communicated  to  Congress  in  a  letter  vfritten  by  him  (Hamilton)  m 
the  name  of  Washington.^  But  very  wisely,  not  a  word  of  this  letter  is 
quoted.  Every  word,  however,  is  given  of  a  letter  of  November  14thf 
1778,  three  days  aAer  the  former,  which,  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  was  ad- 
dressed as  a  private  letter  by  Washington  to  the  President  of  Congnas, 
inclosing  that  of  the  11th.  We  admit  that  this  letter,  in  the  form  ta 
which  it  appears^  is  written  in  a  style  unlike  that  of  Washington, — as 
unlike  as  anything  ever  written  by  Hamilton  in  his  meet  ambitiously 
el^ant  effort  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  letter  does  not  ap- 
pear among  the  published  letters  of  Washington,  nor  is  there  anything 
to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  him,  when  ad- 
dressing Congress  through  the  President,  to  add  a  private  letter  npcm 
the  aame  subject  This  practice,  as  appears  by  General  Bnrgoyne's  pub- 
lished correspondence,  concerning  his  unfortunate  expedition,  with  Lord 
George  Germaine,  seems  to  have  been  common  with  the  British  com- 
manders when  communicating  with  the  ministers  in  England.  We  ac- 
knowledge there  may  have  been  reasons  why  it  was  best  that  such  a 
private  letter  should  be  written.  The  wise  foresight  manifested  in  it 
may  well  be  conceived  to  have  existed  at  that  time  in  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington, but  it  would  have  been  consummate  imprudence  and  follj  for 
him  to  have  communicated  it  to  such  a  body  as  Congress  then  was,  com- 
posed of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials.  Washington  would  never 
have  put  his  name  to  such  a  letter  at  that  crisis,  or  suffered  such  a  letter 
from  him  to  be  laid  before  Congress.  It  is  very  possible,  we  say,  that 
Hamilton  was  directed  to  write  a  letter  expressing  just  those  views.  But 
what  a  parade  has  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  made  of  it  f  and  to  what  prepos- 
terous use  has  he  put  it ! 

We  will  give  one  more  example.  As  if  to  test  the  credulity  of  the 
public,  and  to  establish  his  complete  sway  over  it,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been 
at  the  pains  of  inserting  in  his  work  a  fac  simile  of  Hamilton's  hand- 
writing, containing  a  military  order  of  Washington  to  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Red  Bank,  specifically  prescribing  the  conduct  to  be  observ- 
ed by  him  in  that  station.  Having  presented  the  order  in  this  form,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  with  his  usual  confidence,  doubtless  concluded  it  would  be  ta- 
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ken  as  demonstratiye  proof  of  entire  authorship  in  Hamilton,  as  it  was 
not  signed  by  'Washington,  but  by  Hamilton,  as  aid-de-camp,  who  fur- 
nishes the  reason  of  its  being  so  signed,  to  wit,  that  the  General  had 
gone  to  bed. 

Now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  credit  the  idea  that  any  man  of  common 
sense,  having  the  least  knowledge  of  Gen.  Washington's  character,  (J. 
0.  Hamilton  excepted,)  would  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  would  wholly 
confide  to  an  aid-de-camp,  of  a  few  months  over  twenty  years  of  age,  the  au- 
thority of  making  out  and  transmitting  (and  that  too,  without  inspection) 
directions  to  biB  observed  by  the  commandant  of  so  important  a  post  as 
that  of  Red  Bank,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
depended  the  successful  defense  of  Fort  Mifflin ;  upon  the  fate  of  which 
depended  the  security  of  winter  quarters  for  the  British  army  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  effort  to  take  which  fortress  for  that  purpose,  cost  the 
British  fleet  and  army  much  toil,  and  the  loss  of  a  ship  of  the  line  and 
a  sloop  of  war.  Who  is  there  that  reads  this  passage  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
work  who  can  have  the  least  doubt  but  that  Gen.  Washington  penned 
every  word  in  that  order,  and  committed  it  to  his  aid-de  camp  to  copy 
and  forward  before  retiring  to  rest  ?  This  may  well  be  estimated  as  being 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  presumptive  confidence  in  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  public  I 

Mr.  Hamilton  even  carries  his  claim  of  the  entire  dependence  of 
Washington  upon  Hamilton's  pen,  so  far  as  to  represent  that  he  had 
recourse  to  it  in  a  very  short  congratulatory  note  to  his  friend  Gov.  Liv- 
ingston, upon  his  lucky  escape  from  a  kidnapping  plan  to  catch  and 
carry  him  within  the  British  lines. 

All  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  extent  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  scheme 
to  enhance  Hamilton's  fame,  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Washington.  No 
intelligent  person  who  reads  the  work  can  fail  to  see  that  the  object  of 
it  is  stealthily  to  inculcute  the  idea  that  Hamilton  was  the  prime  mover 
of  many,  if  not  the  most  of  the  acts  at  head  quarters  during  his  abo4e 
there,  or  at  least  none  of  thetnwas  ventured  upon  without  his  advice  and 
approbation. 

How  Washington  got  along  with  his  correspondence  after  Hamilton 
left  his  family,  Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  inform  us. 

Now  we  state  emphatically,  and  perhaps  should  have  stated  it  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  our  remarks,  that  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  some  of  which 
we  have  alluded,  all  the  specimens  of  Washington's  correspondence 
given,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  bear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  Washington  throughout    Not  one  of  them  bears  the  least 
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resemblance  to  the  style  of  Hamilton,  as  exhibited  in  his  letters  to  Morris 
and  others. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  bom  in  January,  -1757,  (Mr.  Hamilton  sap 
on  the  11th  day,)  was  selected  by  Washington  to  act  as  his  aid-de-camp, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1777,  (Mr.  Hamilton  says  on  the  first  day 
of  March,)  when  but  little  over  twenty  years  of  age.  How  startling  then 
the  claim,  that  Washington,  whose  character  for  cautious  wisdom  and 
dignified  self-respect  has  rarely  if  ever  been  equaled,  and  never  excelled, 
should  confide  to  a  youth,  however  precocious,  a  portion  of  his  public 
functions,  so  important,  and  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  that  of  bis  official 
correspondence ;  and  that  too,  when  all  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  those  times  know  that  many  of  the  great  and  wise  patriots 
of  the  country,  who  started  the  Revolution,  had  ceased  to  occupy  seats 
in  Ck>ngress,  and  in  a  measure  were  succeeded  by  men  wanting  both  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  their  predecessors,  and  frequently  intermed- 
dling with  the  afiairs  of  the  army  in  such  a  manner  as  was  greatly  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Congress  at  that  time, 
rarely  adopted  a  wise  measure  in  regard  to  military  afiairs  until  lugged 
into  it  by  the  patient  and  perseveing  labors  of  Washington,  in  hk 
correspondence  with  them.  Furthermore,  he  was  not  ignorant  oi  the 
existence  of  the  celebrated  ^^  Cabal,''  in  which  a  number  of  its  loembers 
were  engaged,  nor  of  its  object  It  came  into  existence  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1777,  when  Hamilton  was  but  new  in  his  place ;  its  mem- 
bers for  a  time  cherished  a  sanguine  faiih  in  its  success,  but  like  the 
hopes  of  the  wicked,  it  soon  perished. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  seems  to  suppose  that,  because  there  are  many 
letters  in  the  public  archives  at  Washington,  in  the  hand-writing  of  his 
father,  which  bear  the  signature  of  Washington,  this  is  conclusive  proof 
that  he  was  their  sole  and  original  author.  Now  so  far  is  this  from  be- 
ing the  case,  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  d^ree  tend  to  prove  it.  The  pubu 
li^iation  of  the  writings  of  Washington,  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  shows  what 
the  common  sense  of  any  man  would  suggest,  that  Washington  endeaTor- 
ed  to  preserve  copies  of  all  his  official  letters,  whether  written  or  dictated 
by  him,  during  his  command  of  the  army.  Very  many  of  these  were 
written,  doubtiess,  in  perplexing  haste,  and  many  with  much  thought 
and  deliberation,  requiring  attention  and  review.  All  these,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  would  show  more  or  less  of  erasure  and  interlineation,  by 
way  of  correction.  Every  man,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping  copies  of 
his  correspondence,  whether  of  a  literary  or  of  a  business  character,  may 
be  confidentiy  appealed  to,  whether  it  has  not  been  his  invariable  practice 
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to  keep  for  himself  the  original  draft,  and  forward  to  its  address  the  cor- 
rected copy.  But  if  the  hand-writing  in  which  a  document  appears  in 
the  public  archives  is  conclusive  evidence  of  authorship,  what  are  we  to 
suppose  when  we  find  the  originals  of  these  very  letters  among  Washing- 
ton's own  manuscripts,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing  ?  Must  we  believe 
that  General  Washington  copied^  with  his  own  hand,  the  letters  which 
his  subordinates  had  written  for  him  ?  We  doubt  whether  even  Mr. 
J,  C.  Hamilton  is  bold  enough  to  indulge  this  supposition,  though  we 
must  admit,  if  he  advanced  it,  it  would  manifest  scarcely  less  intrepidity 
than  the  claims  made  in  his  first  volume,  and  reiterated  and  elaborately 
sustained  in  the  prefiice  to  the  second. 

How  many  of  the  letters,  signed  by  Washington,  and  addressed  to 
Congress,  to  the  Board  of  War,  to  other  public  functionaries,  or  to  in- 
dividuals, now  appear  among  the  public  archives  in  the  hand-writing  of 
different  secretaries  or  aids-de-camp,  Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  inform  the 
public  Doubtless  very  many ;  probably  the  greatest  part  of  them  so  ap- 
pear. But  what  does  this  prove  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  these 
letters ! 

Two  volumes  of  Washington's  official  letters,  commencing  within  ten 
days  after  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief,  and  extending  to  the 
13th  of  December,  1 778 — embracing  the  period  of  four  entire  campaigns, 
were  published  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Some  of  these  were  profess- 
edly writen  by  secretaries,  and  appear  with  their  signatures  as  such. 
As  for  the  rest,  we  think  it  would  severely  test  the  discriminating  facul- 
ties of  a  more  accurate  detector  of  peculiarities  of  style  than  Mr.  J.  0. 
Hamilton  has  shown  himself  to  be,  to  point  out  which  of  those  signed 
by  Washington  were  written  by  another  hand.  In  fact  it  may  be  assum- 
ed with  safety,  that  there  never  were  an  equal  number  of  letters  found  in 
any  one  publication  of  epistolary  compositions,  so  uniformly  manifesting 
unequivocal  evidence  of  identity  in  style. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  preface,  in  a  somewhat  positive,  not  to  say 
pompous  manner,  repells  the  suggestion  that  his  object  has  been  to 
exalt  his  father's  fame  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Washington.  But  we 
are  still  constrained  to  ask  what  other  object  could  he  have  had  f  It 
surely  could  not  have  been  to  establish  the  reputation  of  General  Ham- 
ilton as  a  writer  of  extraordinary  capacity,  force  and  elegance  of 
diction,  for  all  this  both  friends  and  foes  accord  to  him,  without  a  single 
dissenting  voice.  No  fair  minded  man  can  read  this  book  without  hav- 
ing the  impression  forced  upon  him  that  the  author  makes  out  that  Ham- 
ilton was  the  prime  mover  in  every  important  matter — Hamilton  did 
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this,  and  Hamilton  did  that!  Nothing  ig  left  for  Washington  but  to 
attach  his  signature  to  the  various  letters  of  advioe  and  command  which 
the  aid-de-camp  sees  fit  to  write  to  Congrees,  and  to  officials  of  ereiy 
grade.  Is  all  this  true!  Can  a  man  who  gives  such  an  impression 
exonerate  himself  by  simply  saying  that  he  means  no  injury  to  the  fame 
of  Washington  ?  If  anything  can  be  more  impudent  than  the  original 
claim,  is  it  not  this  lame  attempt  to  apologize  f  We  regret  that  such  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  a  descendant  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  a 
name  which  will  ever  adorn  the  annals  of  the  United  States,  and  be  b^ 
in  admiration  for  talents  and  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  a  far  more  exceptionable  effort  is  £^  be  put  forth 
in  the  further  progress  of  this  work.  We  see  it  shadowed  forth  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  attribute  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  auth<^- 
ship  of  Washington's  farewell  address  to  Hamilton.  This  claim,  indeed, 
has  already  been  made,  founded  on  the  unquestionable  fact  that  a  pif^^t 
very  nearly  a  copy  of  the  address,  as  published  by  Washington,  was 
found  among  the  effects  of  Hamilton,  after  his  decease.  This  paper  was 
cited  by  some  of  his  surviving  friends,  and  afterwards  by  his  sons  as  they 
grew  up,  as  full  proof  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  celebrated 
and  admirable  production. 

This  claim,  at  the  time,  or  about  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Ham- 
ilton, drew  forth  a  letter  from  Governor  John  Jay.  It  was  dated  in 
March,  1 81 1,  and  was  addressed  to  Judge  Peters  of  Philadelphia,  and 
may  be  found  on  page  886,  of  the  second  volume  of  '*  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Jay."  In  this  letter,  the  fact  of  snch  a  copy  being 
found  among  General  Hamilton's  papers,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for; 
and  the  claim  of  original  authorship  in  Hamilton  thoroughly  disposed 
of  and  set  aside. 

That  letter,  not  surpassed  in  force  of  reasoning  or  elegance  of  diction 
by  any  one  in  our  language,  states  historically  in  regard  to  the  real 
authorship  of  the  address,  that  General  Hamilton,  a  short  time  before 
its  appearance,  informed  him  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
President,  accompanied  by  a  "  valedictory  address,"  which  he  requested 
him  and  Governor  Jay  to  revise.  A  day  was  fixed  upon  by  them  for 
attending  to  the  President's  request,  at  the  Governor's  house.  Hamilton 
attended  according  to  agreement  He  then  remarked  to  (xovemor  Jay, 
that  on  reading  and  considering  it,  "  he  thought  it  was  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  that  he  thought  it  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  leave  the 
draft  untouched,  and  in  its  fair  state,  and  to  write  the  whole  over  with 
such  amendments,  alterations  and  corrections,  as  he  thought  advisable^ 
and  that  he  had  done  so,  and  proposed  to  read  it,  and  make  it  the  sub- 
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ject  of  their  consideration.''  The  Governor  then  goes  on  to  say,  that 
they  proceeded  to  consider  it,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  until  it  met  their 
approbation.  Some  few  alterations  were  made,  and  the  original  manu- 
script draft,  and  the  amended  one,  were  then  sent  to  the  President. 
How  far  the  President  approved  of  and  adopted  the  amendments  pro- 
posed, does  not,  by  Governor  Jay's  letter,  appear.  Probably  the  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  were  adopted ;  for  having  selected  the  two  ablest 
political  writers  in  the  nation,  as  the  revisers  of  what  he  had  written,  he 
would  be  very  likely  to  follow  their  advice.  The  manuscript  in  Wash- 
ington's own  hand-writing,  finally  sent  to  the  printer,  was,  after  his 
decease,  sold  by  his  executors.  We  have  seen  what  professed  to  be  an 
exact  printed  copy,  with  every  alteration  from  the  first  draft  exactly 
delineated ;  and  if  so,  they  were  nearly  all  verbal  alterations.  Governor 
Jay,  in  his  letter,  not  only  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  action  of 
Hamilton  and  himself  in  compliance  with  Washington's  request,  but 
with  eloquent  indignation  and  lofty  scorn  denounces  in  advance  the  asser- 
tion, if  it  should  ever  be  put  forth,  that  any  one  but  Washington  was 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of  the  "^  valedictory  address." 
As  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay  were  published  many  years  ago, 
and  the  taste  of  the  great  mass  of  readers  is  directed  to  new  publica- 
tions, it  may  be  expedient  to  give  a  short  extract  from  the  letter  in 
question. 

The  Governor,  in  his  letter,  before  giving  the  minute  statement  above 
cited,  of  the  course  pursued  by  Hamilton  and  himself  in  the  revisal, 
succinctly,  but  in  his  peculiarly  forcible  and  eloquent  manner,  speaks  of 
the  great  achievements  of  Washington,  of  his  ability  as  a  writer,  the 
great  amount  of  his  writings  and  of  his  surpassing  dignity  of  character, 
then  proceeds  to  enquire  whether  it  can  be  credible  that  Hamilton,  after 
receiving  the  ^  valedictory  "  for  revisal,  should  send  it  back,  and  wilh  it 
an  entirely  new  one  drawn  up  by  himself,  together  with  his  advice  to 
make  use  of  it  instead  of  his  own.  A  supposed  proceeding  which  he 
describes  in  the  following  appropriate  language : 

'^  Among  those  to  whose  judgment  and  candor  President  Washington 
would  commit  such  an  interesting  and  delicate  task,  where  is  the  man 
to  be  found  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  say  to  him  in  substance, 
though  in  terms  ever  so  nice  and  courtly — Sir,  I  have  considered  your 
draught  of  an  address.  It  will  not  do ;  it  is  really  good  for  nothing. 
But,  Sir,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  out  a  proper  one  for  you  ;  and 
I  now  make  you  a  present  of  it  I  advise  you  to  adopt  it  and  pass  it  on 
the  world  as  your  own  ;  the  cheat  will  never  be  discovered,  for  you  may 
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depend  on  my  secresj.**  *  *  *  *  '^Ifitbe potnble  U> find  a i 
among  Uio$e  whom  be  esteemed  capable  of  ofiering  to  him  audi  apreBent, 
it  is  impossible  to  beliere  that  President  Washington  was  the  man  to 
whom  such  a  present  would  have  been  acceptable.  They  who  knew 
President  Washington^  in  his  various  endowments  and  qnalificauons  and 
virtues,  know  that  aggregately  considered,  they  formed  a  '  tout  ensemUe' 
which  has  rarely  been  equaled  and  perhaps  never  ezoelled.** 

If  all  this  be  not  sufficient  to  silence  the  claim  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamflton, 
that  his  father  was  the  real  and  sole  author  of  the  address,  surely  a  letter 
from  that  father  to  General  Washington,  published  in  the  works  of  Ham- 
ilton, edited  by  the  son,  onght  to  be  deemed  amply  sufficient  That  letter, 
bearing  date  some  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  valedictoiy 
address  in  which  Washington  declines  being  a  candidate  ibr  the  then 
approaching  election,  begins  thus — "  When  last  in  Philadelphia,  yon 
mentioned  to  me  your  wish  that  I  would  redress  a  certain  paper  which 
you  had  prepared,**  and  then  goes  on  to  request  that  the  paper  might  be 
sent  to  him  as  soon  as  convenient  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  exact 
language.  Every  circumstance  being  considered,  no  possible  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  the  valedictory  address  was  the  paper  alluded  to  in 
the  letter. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hamilton's  claim  of  the  authorship  by  Hamilton  of  that 
address,  cannot  be  persisted  in  without  involving  a  direct  imputation  of 
want  of  veracity  of  both  the  distinguished  men  whose  letters  have  been 
cited.  That  Hamilton  should  retain  a  copy  of  the  draft  agreed  upon 
by  Jay  himself,  everybody  must  agree  was  perfectly  natural  and  proper; 
if  for  no  other  purpose,  certainly  for  that  of  seeing  how  far  those  pro- 
posed amendments  were  approved  of  and  adopted  by  Washington.  No 
one  who  entertains  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, can  be  found  who  will  believe  he  would  have  suffered  that  paper  to 
have  remained  unexplained,  if  he  could  have  imagined  that  such  an 
unworthy  use  would  have  been  made  of  it  as  has  here  been  attempted. 
The  world,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  will  hold  his  fame  above  the  taint  of 
such  an  unworthy  act 

The  third  volume  of  "The Spanish  Conquest  in  America'*  has  been 
long  upon  our  table.  This  peculiar  history  is  written  for  the  special  ob- 
ject indicated  in  the  title — to  show  the  relation  of  the  Spanish  Con- 

*  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery ^ 
and  to  the  Oovemment  of  Colonies,  By  Arthur  Helps.  Volume  Third.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1867.    12mo.  pp.  632. 
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quest  in  America,  to  the  history  of  Slavery,  and  to  the  government  of 
Colonies.  The  author  has  confined  himself  to  the  original  sources  of 
information,  and  has  scrupulously  abstained  from  consulting  modern  his- 
torians. The  style  is  simple  and  the  manner  singularly  barren  of  orna- 
ment or  disquisition.  Yet  it  is  characterized  by  the  sincerity  and  truth- 
ful earnestness  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Helps, 
and  which  lend  a  charm  to  all  that  comes  from  his  pen. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Kane*  was  one  of  the  most  marvelous  of  which  we 
have  ever  read.  What  he  dared  and  suffered  in  his  Arctic  expedition  is 
everywhere  known,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  his  previous 
daring  and  suffering  had  been  a  befitting  prelude  to  that  which  was  la- 
ter. Before  he  encountered  the  horrors  of  Arctic  ice,  he  had  ascended 
into  the  volcano  of  Tael,  in  the  Phillippines,  where  the  foot  of  man  had 
never  trod.  Pursued  by  a  constitutional  disease  of  the  heart,  which 
might  terminate  his  life  at  any  moment,  he  fearlessly  exposed  himself  to 
every  danger ;  he  had  the  rice  fever  at  Whampoa,  the  plague  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  African  fever  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  typhus 
fever  in  Mexico.  But  the  fiery  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  power  of  a 
determined  will,  triumphed  over  the  weaknesses  of  the  body,  and  made 
him  the  most  daring  adventurer  of  the  age.  But  in  addition  to  all  this, 
his  character — that  which  makes  the  man, — was  of  the  highest  stamp  of 
excellence.  It  was  pure,  noble  and  unselfish.  It  had  an  individuality, 
which  gave  him  prominence  over  ordinaiy  men, — which  made  and  fit- 
ted him  for  the  act  of  self-denying  humanity  and  heroism  that  has 
crowned  his  life.  We  wish  the  account  of  his  life  had  been  written  in  a 
somewhat  different  style. 

Messrs.  D.  B.  Cook  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  have  published  the  Memoir,f 
and  some  of  the  Discourses  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starr,  a  clergyman,  whose 
brief  ministerial  life  was  spent  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  xhemoir,  pre- 
fixed to  the  discourses,  gives  us  a  vivid,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  pain- 
ful portraiture  of  the  struggles  and  misgivings  of  an  independent  yet  truth- 
loving  spirit  who  fell  under  suspicion  among  his  brethren,  in  respect  to  the 
soundness  of  his  faith.     These  suspicions  he  outlived,  and  was  all  the 

*  Biography  of  ElUha  Kent  Kane.  By  William  Elder.  Philadelphia : 
Childs  A  Peterson.     1858. 

t  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev,  William  H,  Starr^  with  some  of  his  Discourses  on 
the  nature  of  Faith  and  kindred  subjects,  Chicago :  D.  B.  Cook  A  Co.  1867. 
12mo.  pp.  289. 
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stronger  and  better  man  for  the  trial.  The  brief  yet  6tii]dngneoi^«{ 
his  sermons  and  of  his  heroism  will  waken  a  response  in  tlie  kst 
of  not  a  few  young  preachers. 

The  Discourses,  in  respect  to  originality  and  range  of  tboQgbt,&i 
certainly  above  the  level  of  ordinary  sermons,  and  show  Bpirit,  re&iy. 
and  great  earnestness. 

The  volume  is  furnished  with  a  portrait,  which  will  waken  dibd 
recollections  of  Mr,  Starr  with  some  of  our  readers. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  Jewett  <k  Co.  have  published  in  a  single  volume,*  toa 
biographical  sketches  of  women  who  have  rendered  tbemselTes  remi^ 
able  in  different  nations  and  ages.  Among  the  "  lives "  vhirJin 
brought  together  are  those  of  Joanna  Southcott  and  Jemimali  Wilkisn, 
each  of  whom  professed  to  be  divinely  inspired — the  one  in  England ai 
the  other  in  the  United  States,  attracting  many  followers.  Theaeoxtiof 
Jemimah  Wilkinson  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  So  we  findskt'ia 
of  the  lives  of  Angelica  Kauflfmann,  the  artist ;  of  Madame  Irki^ 
the  poisoner;  and  of  Mdlle.  Lenormand,  the  celebrated  fortune tdler 2 
Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  during  the  reign  of  terror,  ssi 
afterwards  throughout  the  career  of  Napoleon.  We  find,  too,  tbe » 
gular  story  of  Mary  Baker,  the  princess  of  Javasn.  Tlie  oompilssr 
seems  to  be  made  from  sources  of  authority  and  entitled  to  contox 

A  new  edition  of  the  well  known  Life  of  Miss  Mary  Lyonf  his  la 
published.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  speak  in  praise  of  ihisl^f* 
phy  of  an  excellent  woman.  Miss  Lyon  bad  a  firm  and  well  W»ai 
constitution,  great  mental  vigor,  and  practical  wisdom.  She  di^ 
executive  and  administrative  skill  of  a  very  high  order;  andhrrs3> 
cess  in  training  up  large  numbers  of  efficient  women,  who  are,mt3T* 
them,  imbued  with  her  self  sacrificing  and  benevolent  spirit,  bi  »*^ 
her  name  one  that  will  always  be  remembered  with  honor  andre^* 

The  Life  of  Handel,!  by  Victor  Schoelcher,  has  interested  us  ^ 
ingly.  It  will  richly  repay  the  reader.  We  shall  speak  more  at  lesp 
of  this  book  in  some  future  number. 

•  Library  of  Biography,  Remarkable  Women  of  different  nations  tt^  «* 
First  Series.     Boston:  John  P,  Jewett  ^  Co.     1868. 

t  The  Fotoer  of  Christian  Beruvolence,  illustrated  in  the  Life  afd  I^'- 
Mary  Lyon.  A  new  edition.  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Societ;.  >" 
York  :  1858. 

t  The  Life  of  Handel.  By  ViCTOB  Schoslcher.  New  York :  Mason  &  Brot:^ 
'l2mo.  pp.  492.     1858. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Kiggs's  "  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language* 
has  been  published,  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  say  to  students  of  He- 
brew, that  they  are  perhaps  not  aware  with  how  much  ease  they  can 
acquire  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Chaldee  language.  This 
facility  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  Chaldee  differs  from  Hebrew  only 
as  a  dialect ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  helps  for  the  study  are  al- 
most perfect  in  their  kind. 

Thus  the  Manual  before  us  contains  : 

I.  A  Chaldee  Grammar  which  embraces  within  a  few  pages  of  gram- 
matical discussions,  and  a  few  paradigms,  all  that  is  necessary  for  one 
previously  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

U.  A  Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  select  portions  from  ihe  Targumsi 
and  accompanied  with  notes. 

HL  A  Vocabulary,  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy. 

Dr.  Riggs  first  published  his  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language  in 
1832.  He  has  now  (1858)  published  a  second  edition,  which  makes  the 
work  accessible  to  the  present  generation  of  students. 

The  advantages  of  the  study  of  Chaldee  are  ably  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
face. 

Attempts  are  now  making  to  classiiy  the  different  forms  of  Shemi- 
tism,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  of  their  historical  de- 
velopment. Much  diversity  still  exists  among  the  learned  on  this  sub- 
ject, particularly  as  to  the  place  of  some  of  the  more  insulated  and  frag^ 
mentary  dialects.  But  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  admit  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Indo-European  stock  of  languages. 

BCIENCB. 

Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.,  of  Yale  College,  has  prepared  a  work  on  the 
"  First  Principles  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy  f\  designed  for 
schools. 

The  branches  of  science  commonly  denominated  in  English  treatises 

*  A  Manual  of  the  CTialdee  Language.  By  Elias  Riggs,  D.  D.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised.    Bvo.  pp.  162.    New  York :  1858. 

f  Firet  Prineiplea  of  Phgeies,  or  Natvral  Philoeopky.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges.  By  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral and  Applied  Chemistry,  in  Tale  College,  with  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
illustrations.    Philadelphia :  H.  C.  Peck  &  Theodore  Bliss.    1858.    pp.  720. 
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Natoral  Philosophy,  are  designated  in  continental  works  br  tbe  i 
Phjsics.  The  two  terms,  however,  as  thns  nsed,  are  not 
equivalent,  but  the  latter  is  made  to  embrace  some  topics  maalhr  &- 
cussed  more  fully  by  English  writers  as  a  part  6[  Aenottrr^  Of  late 
years,  the  term  Physics  has  been  gradually  supplanting,  in  Eii^iis]i 
usage,  the  older  and  less  concise  designation.  Hence,  in  the  new  wock 
before  us  by  Prof.  Silliman,  both  are  coupled  together  in  the  title  psige. 
This  peculiarity  of  title  indicates  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  set^ 
and  plan  of  his  work,  as  compared  with  other  treatises  oo  Natural 
Philosophy. 

It  exhibits  a  clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  leading  {Minciples 
and  phenomena  of  Physical  science  under  a  twofold  general  division- 
First,  the  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies,  including  Properties  of  Matter, 
Forces,  Crystallography,  Gravitation,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydran- 
lics,  Gases,  (or  Pneumatics,)  Acoustics,  and  other  kindred  topics. 
Secondly,  the  Physics  of  Imponderable  Bodies,  embradng  Heat,  L%fat, 
Magnetism  and  Electricity,  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  facts  and 
principles  of  Meteorology.  It  is  clear  and  concise  in  style,  descriptive 
rather  than  mathematical  in  method,  amply  illustrated,  and  well  posted 
in  the  more  recent  discoveries  and  practical  applications  of  physical 
science.  Text-books  of  Natural  Philosophy,  (to  say  nothing  of  others,) 
are  often  the  work  of  mere  professional  teachers,  who  are  not  culti- 
vators of  science,  or  of  mere  ambitious  compilers  who  are  not  pmcdcal 
instructors ;  hence  they  are  frequently  superficial,  loose  or  inaccurate 
in  statement,  antiquated  in  materials  or  methods,  or  ill  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  instruction;  and  it  is  a  real  advantage,  and  one  which 
thorough  teachers  will  appreciate,  to  have  a  text-book  prepared  by  <Hie 
who  is  at  once  a  cultivator  of  science  and  an  educator,  and  conse- 
quently, thoroughly  conversant  not  only  with  the  topics  of  which  he 
treats,  but  with  the  wants  and  capacities  of  students.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  work  will  supply  a  desideratum  in  our  higher  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning.  Whether,  for  the  purposes  of  college  instruction, 
a  larger  infusion  of  the  mathematical  element  may  not  be  desirable^ 
is  a  question  on  which  we  defer  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
author. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  very  absence  of  mathematical 
demonstrations  and  formulae,  in  connection  with  the  general  style  of  the 
work,  and  its  richness  and  freshness  in  the  applications  of  scientifie 
principles  to  the  practical  arts,  especially  adapts  it  to  the  wants  of  the 
general  reader,  and  of  practical  men  who  may  wish  to  acquire  a  better 
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knowledge  of  tbose  principles  of  science  which  appertain  to  their  parti- 
cular professions  or  daily  business. 

We  made  mention  of  Judge  Butler's  work  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Weather,"*  on  its  first  appearance,  (Vol.  XIV,  p.  617.)  We  find  it  again 
upon  our  table,  and  are  prompted  to  speak  of  it  once  more.  We  con- 
sider the  book  to  be  a  rich  storehouse  of  observations,  whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  author's  theory. 

He  sets  out  with  the  question :  **  How  is  it,  that  all  the  rivers  run  into 
the  sea  and  yet  the  sea  is  not  full  9"  ^  By  what  agency  are  the  waters 
brought  back,  and  again  distributed  over  the  land  ?" 

The  ready  and  obvious  answer  to  this  inquiry,  is — The  waters  are 
taken  up  by  evaporation,  and  carrried  by  the  winds  to  the  place  where 
they  are  needed,  and  then  discharged  in  storms  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 
Whence  then  are  the  winds  ?  And  how  is  it  that  these  perform  their  of- 
fice so  extensively,  so  uniformly,  and  yet  with  such  endless  variety  ? 

In  searching  for  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  our  author  displays  a  knowl- 
edge of  meteorology,  and  of  the  laws  of  electro-magnetism,  that  is  sur- 
prising, in  one  who  has  been  from  early  life  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  a  learned  profession.  He  also  exhibits  an  originality  of  thought,  and 
a  power  of  comprehensive  deduction,  which  may  well  challenge  the  ad- 
miration of  our  gravest  philosophers.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he 
encounters  the  prevailing  dogma,  which  has  generally  been  held  as  a  first 
principle  in  all  schools  of  philosophy,  viz :  That  winds  are  caused  by  a 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  over  certain  heated  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface.  This  dogma  he  boldly  attacks,  as  unsound  in  theory,  entirely 
inadequate  to  account  for  existing  phenomena,  and  opposed  to  well  au- 
thenticated facts.  The  main  currents  of  wind,  near  the  equator,  blow 
steadily  in  one  direction,  without  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face. They  pass  over  the  desert  of  Sahara,  where  the  air  is  heated  to 
150  degrees,  without  abatement  or  deflection,  and  blow  steadily  out  on 
the  ocean,  where  the  temperature  is  below  90°.  On  reaching  the  coast 
of  South  America  they  cross  each  other,  rise  above  the  surface  winds, 
and  are  deflected,  one  to  the  north  the  other  to  the  south,  and  are  thence 
called  counter-trades. 

These  counter-trades  pass  over  the  whole  of  North  America,  veering 
on  our  coast  gradually  to  the  East,  carrying  with  them  the  vapors  of  the 
ocean  to  be  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  the  fact,  which  he 

*  The  Philosophy  of  the  Weather,  By  T.  B.  Butler.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  k  Co.     1856. 
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■eema  to  prore  eondiinTel j,  that  all  oor  bIotids  <mi  this  eastern  dioR 
come  from  a  westerly  direcdon  and  pass  off  to  the  EssL  We  obaerre 
this  in  the  case  of  thnnder-showers,  and  storms  from  the  sonthwesL  The 
storm  doad  is  first  seen  in  the  westandlast  in  the  east  We  have  proof 
of  it  in  the  case  of  easterly  storms, — ^when  we  look  at  the  npper  strata 
of  clouds,  the  real  soorce  of  the  storm.  These  always  more  eastohr, 
whilst  the  scads,  driven  hy  the  under  cnrrent,  more  in  the  <^ypo8ite  di* 
rection.  We  nodce  also,  that  when  the  sun  rises  dear  and  immediateiy 
goes  into  a  cloud,  a  storm  is  approaching.  When  the  son  sets  dear,  af- 
ter a  stormy  day,  we  expect  fair  weather.  The  storm-dond  has  passed 
off  to  the  east. 

The  east  wind  does  not  hring  the  rain  directly  from  the  ocean.  It 
hlows  under  the  storm-cloud,  as  every  careful  observer  may  see  for  him- 
self—apparently attracted  by  it,  and  operating  upon  it^  to  predpitate  its 
surplus  vapors. 

Taking  this  as  our  stand  point,  the  question,  what  causes  the  winds, 
assumes  an  entirely  new  aspect.  Why  do  these  counter^trades  move  on 
thusYegularly,  even  to  the  poles  ?  Why  does  the  southeast  wind  blow 
so  violently,  in  mid-winter,  towards  the  cold  northwest !  Why,  when 
the  mercury  is  at  zero  over  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  continent, 
does  the  warm  south  wind  come  up,  and  give  us  the  temperature  of 
spring,  in  the  middle  of  January  f  Where  is  the  heated  sui&ce,  and 
rarefied  atmosphere,  to  account  for  all  these  changes  f  Why  do  the 
trade  winds  blow  from  the  desert  towards  the  ocean,  when  according  to 
all  philosophy  they  ought  to  blow  the  other  way  I 

Judge  Butler  urges  the  facts  with  great  force  against  the  received 
theory,  that  winds  are  caused  by  heat  It  is  not  strange,  that  [Mosr 
ophers  have  been  startled  by  so  bold  a  denial  of  their  favorite  dog- 
ma. Again,  in  reply  to  the  argument  from  the  rise  of  smoke,  and  the 
currents  caused  by  a  large  fire,  which  at  first  view  seems  to  £&vor  the  old 
theory,  he  alleges  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  always  colder  than  those  on  the  surface. .  A  man  ascending 
in  a  balloon  soon  needs  his  overcoat,  even  in  the  hottest  day.  The 
dwellers  in  the  Alpine  valleys  have  a  uniform  warm  summer,  whilst  the 
mountains  over  their  very  heads  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  If  heat- 
ed air  always  rises  and  cold  air  rushes  in,  how  is  this  f 

The  conclusion  of  our  author  is,  that  rarefaction  by  heat  is  not  the 
cause  of  winds  at  all.  It  may  affect  the  surface  currents,  and  induce, 
here  and  there,  a  gentle  breeze.  But  the  great  currents  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  violent  storm-winds,  whose  power  is  so  tremendousi 
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and  whose  action  sweeps  over  a  continent,  «mu8t  be  produced  by  other 
agencies.  These  agencies  he  supposes  he  has  discovered,  in  the  laws 
of  electro-magnetism.  And  he  presents  a  great  many  curious  facts, 
tending  to  show  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  direction  of 
the  great  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  currents  of  magnetic 
polarity.  The  well  known  fact  also,  that  storms  usually  accompany 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  is  pressed  into  his  service.  The 
abundance  of  rain  in  mountainous  regions  is  also  supposed  to  favor  the 
same  theory.  Whatever  tends  to  develop  magnetic  action  in  the  at- 
mosphere, or  that  peculiar  form  of  action,  called  electro-magnetism, 
favors  condensation,  and  generates  storms.  We  have  not  room,  even, 
for  an  outline  of  the  argument  on  this  topic 

The  chapters  on  the  variations  of  temperature, — the  recurrence  of 
cold  winters  once  in  ten  years,  and  the  coincidence  of  this  fact  with  the 
regular  recurrence  of  spots  on  the  sun,  are  intensely  interesting,  and 
will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  We  are  not  advocates  of  our  au- 
thor's theories.  But  we  are  very  much  in  earnest  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  this  whole  subject — an  original  and  patient  examination,  un- 
trameled  by  dogmas,  and  unbiased  by  theories. 

BELLES  LETTRES  AND  MISCELLANT. 

Mr.  Butler's  poem,  "  Two  Millions,"*  as  is  known,  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College,  at  the  last  com- 
mencement. Those  of  our  readers  who  heard  it,  will  need  no  remarks 
of  ours  upon  its  merits.  Its  delivery  kept  a  crowded  bouse  silent  and 
charmed  for  about  two  hours,  or,  if  not  silent,  the  silence  was  broken  only 
by  bursts  of  irrepressible  laughter  at  its  sallies  of  wit.'  No  doubt  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  was  pronounced  by  the  author,  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion  ;  but  the  poem  needs  no  aid  from  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  critical  study. 

The  theme — "Firkin  was  worth  two  millions" — furnished  a  great 
variety  and  diversity  of  subjects,  and  the  poet  has  skillfully  availed  him- 
self of  them.    We  have  Firkin  himself,  whose 

— "  portly  figure,  with  its  solvent  air, 
Procliumed  to  all  the  world  the  Millionaire ;" 

also,  the  Firkin  genealogy,  or  rather  the  want  of  one,  for  the  Firkin 
fiftmily  tree  bore  a  close  analogy,  we  are  told, 

*  Two  Miliums.  B7  William  Allen  Butlkr,  author  of  "Nothing  to  Wear." 
Kew  York :  D^  Appleton  k  Co.    1868. 
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**  To  those  rare  tropic  plants  which  nature  ehootfi 
Into  mid-air,  without  the  aid  of  roots  ;** 

and  the  FirldQ  coat  of  arms, — 

"  A  silver  dollar,  freshly  minted.'' 

We  hare  Firkin  in  Wall  street,  and  Firkin  at  charch;  theE^ 
palace,  and  the  Firkin  tenement  house ;  and  more  than  all,  the  Fitb 
funeral  sermon,  or  rather  text  But  we  need  not  gi?e  the  vrnvs^d 
the  poem — ^it  has  been  too  extensively  read  to  require  it 

The  poem,  though  it  rebukes  folly  and  vice,  does  not  utter  its  Rbobi 
for  the  sake  merely  of  raising  a  laugh ;  nor  does  it  speak  the  kspigi 
of  discontent,  or  indulge  in  indiscriminate  satire.  The  anth<»  sott;:?; 
society  with  no  such  malicious  purpose,  but  along  with  the  6gA 
hypocrisies,  vulgar  love  of  display,  and  heartless  cruelty  which  fe  a- 
poses,  sets  forth  the  honesty,  the  piety,  the  refined  taste,  and  g^seai 
benevolence  which  should  take  their  place.  Thus,  if  there  are  '*Erb»' 
among  the  merchant  pnnced  of  the  great  city, 

'*  There  are  whose  hearts  are  large,  and  frank,  and  lo3raI, 
Whose  human  nature,  like  their  wealth,  is  ro jal ; 
In  whose  free  hands,  the  glittering,  dangerous  dust 
Is  not  mere  money,  but  a  sacred  trust." 

The  poem,  in  short,  while  it  abounds  in  humor  and  wit,  also  abczi 
in  noble,  elevated  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

With  regard  to  style,  too,  and  the  composition  of  the  poem,  wear 
speak  with  unqualified  approbation.  There  are  no  slovenly,  ill  c(fflsn& 
ed  sentences ;  no  unnatural,  &r-fetched  expressions,  none  of  thit  soa.*^ 
into  fogs  and  clouds  which  passes  with  so  many  for  sublimity,  h^- 
thing  is  clear  and  distinct  There  is,  also,  a  consistency  betwe^  'k 
several  parts,  and  a  proper  proportion  observed  in  the  impoiu-J 
which  is  given  to  each.  The  poem  is  thoughtfully  and  carefully  i^ 
orated  throughout ;  and  the  several  portions  are  put  together  with  aEis 
care  with  which  the  author  would  construct  a  legal  argument  Mflj' 
poet  has  been  sunk  in  the  lawyer,  it  has  been  said  ;  on  the  co&usv 
however,  there  is  much  in  the  rare  experience  which  the  h^ 
gains  of  human  nature,  and  in  those  clear,  and  distinct  conceptiosi,  sai 
in  that  habit  of  precise  thought,  which  the  practice  of  the  profeca 
gives,  that  qualifies  one  who  possesses  a  genuine  poetic  pow»,  for  ^ 
exercise  of  the  art  in  that  particular  department  the  author  has  ebo!is> 
The  wonder  in  the  pre&ent  case  is,  how  the  author,  while  engaged  i£^ 
most  extensive  practice,  as  we  are  told,  of  almost  any  one  in  the  pre'* 
sion,  should  have  found  the  time  to  write  so  elaborate  a  poem. 
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We  intended  to  make  a  few  selections,  but  are  constrained  to  omit 
them.  We  end  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  the  poem  will  stand 
the  test  of  critical  study,  and,  though  tried  by  a  high  standard,  will  be 
found  to  possess  merits  which  make  it  something  much  more  than  an 
occasional  poem  to  perish  with  the  occasion. 

"  School  days  at  Rugby"*  is  a  living  book.  It  is  appropriately  said  to 
be  written  by  '^  an  old  boy,''  for  while  the  style  is  too  felicitous  for  an 
unpracticed  writer,  the  substance  of  the  book  is  the  fresh  disclosing 
of  a  boy's  heart.  Heartiness  is  the  impression  made  by  every  chapter» 
from  the  opening  dissertation  on  the  Brown  family  to  the  touching 
scene  in  Rugby  chapel,  which  closes  the  volume.  It  is  an  instructive 
book.  We  learn  from  it  the  school-boy  side  of  Rugby,  as  no  life  of  its 
noble  master,  not  even  Mr.  Stanley's  could  depict  it.  The  excellencies 
of  his  system  are  fully  shown,  and  we  can  mark  also  the  faults,  few  and 
small,  in  his  system,  which  are  just  sufficient  to  assure  us  we  are  reading 
the  life  of  a  real  man,  and  not  the  sketch  of  the  ideal  school  master.  It 
is  a  genuine  and  honest  book — no  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Arnold's  Life 
and  Correspondence,  while  at  Tom  Brown's  age,  will  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  closing  scene.  The  hero  worship  there  revealed,  has  been  felt 
by  many  young  minds  who  never  saw  the  Doctor. 

The  chapter  on  the  fight  we  wish  had  been  left  out  We  are  not  ad- 
vocatea  of  effeminacy.  We  prize  robust  animal  health  and  spirits  as 
highly  as  any  one.  But  such  fisticuffs  we  think  are  rather  too  brutal  to 
be  manly.  Still  we  wish  every  boy  in  the  land  might  read  Tom 
Brown's  school  life  .For  here  boy  virtue  is  shown  to  be  boy  manliness. 
Excellent  lessons  are  taue^ht  in  a  winning  but  most  direct  way.  The 
scene  of  Arthur's  first  prayer  in  the  school  bed-room  is  a  master  stroke. 
It  is  not  the  only  one.    Tom  Brown  has  our  thanks  for  them  all. 

We  have  been  interested  in  a  book  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  DeForest, 
bearing  the  title  of  *^  European  Acquaintance."!  The  author  had  a  rare 
opportunity,  during  many  months  spent  at  the  water-cure  establishments 
of  Graefenberg  and  Divonne,  in  Switzerland,  of  making  the  familiar  ac- 
quaintance of  a  large  number  of  very  interesting  persons,  of  every  rank 
in  life,  who  were  trying  the  experiment  of  the  "cure."  If  it  were  more 
generally  known  how  enjoyable  many  of  these  water-cure  establishments 

*  School  Days  at  Rugby.    Bt  an  Old  Bot. 

f  European  Acquaintance  ;  being  Sketches  of  People  in  Europe.    By  J.  W. 
DxFoRBST.    New  York  :  Harper  k  Brothers.    1858.     12mo,  pp.  276. 
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are,  for  those  whose  health  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  derote  theb 
time  to  its  recovery,  we  believe  that  maoj  an  American  inraiid,  mow 
painfully  making  the  effort  to  ^  travel  **  in  Europe,  would  betake  Inm- 
self  to  some  such  beaatiful  place  as  Divonne.  No  one  who  has  ever 
become  acquainted  with  the  charms  of  this  lovely  and  sedaded  spoc  at 
the  source  of  the  Versoix,  and  under  the  shadows  of  the  Jura  Alps,  wiO 
ever  forget  thenru 

AVith  regard  to  the  class  of  people  Mr.  DeForest  met,  he  saya,  p.  85 : 

*'  Maoj  of  oar  people  were  of  the  most  serious,  eTBztgelical  class  in  Frsoee  and 
Bwitzerland — such  personii  as  the  French  respectfuOj  designate  as  deraU,  or  eoa- 
temptuoiuly  as  MethoditUi,  Those  from  Geneva  were  followers  of  Mole  d*A«- 
bigni  and  Cesar  Malan  ;  those  from  France,  of  such  men  as  Frederick  and  Addph 
M onod.**  •  •  •  «<  They  seemed  to  me  the  most  charming  possible  exam- 
ples of  thofte  who  are  commonly  called  pioos  people ;  amiable  in  manners,  cbeer- 
ful  in  convcffation,  conscioiu  of  the  beauty  of  earth  and  of  their  brotheriiood 
with  humanity,  yet  never  forgetful  of  their  mystic  life,  their  heavenly  calfing,  the 
price  of  their  redemption.  In  short,  they  combined  the  existence  of  this  worid 
and  the  existence  of  the  invisible,  more  easily,  gracefiiUy  and  lovingly,  than  any 
class  of  persons  that  I  had  before  seen.^ 

And  again,  p.  84  : 

**  For  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  my  arrival,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  dero- 
ted  every  morning  to  a  religious  Protestant  service  held  in  some  private  room.  It 
was  attended  by  a  m^ority  of  the  patients,  for  we  were  nearly  all  Protestants, 
and  boasted  quite  a  body  of  living  divinity  in  the  shape  of  four  Swiss  clergymen, 
one  EngliMh,  and  the  two  celebrated  brothers,  Frederick  and  Adolph  Monod,  of 
Paris.  A  chapter  of  the  Bible,  a  few  quiet  observations  on  the  text,  a  hymn,  and 
a  short  prayer,  all  in  French,  constituted  the  form  of  devotion.** 

Surrounded  by  people  of  this  character,  amid  the  most  beautifal  scene- 
ry on  the  globe,  constantly  engaged  in  active  exercise,  with  no  time 
for  ennui,  and  braced  and  invigorated  by  the  tonic  effects  of  cold  water, 
if  an  invalid  has  any  strength  of  constitution  left  to  build  upon,  he  must 
regain  his  health. 

"  New  England's  Chattels :  or,  Life  in  tlie  Northern  Poor  House,"*  is 
the  title  of  a  new  story  which  has  been  laid  on  our  table.  It  has  for  its 
object,  to  illustrate  a  great  social  evil,  and  the  duties  growing  out  of  it- 
The  aim  of  the  writer,  evidently  an  earnest  friend  of  the  oppressed,  is  to 
direct  attention  to  the  case  of  the  poor  in  our  New  England  towns.  The 
system,  which  he  exhibits  under  the  covering  of  fiction,  is  that  of  dis- 

*  yew  EnglatuTt  ChatUU  ;  or^  Life  in  the  Northern  Poor  ffou9e.  New  York : 
H.  Dayton. 
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posing  of  the  town  |>auper8  to  some  individual,  who  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  their  support  for  the  lowest  possible  price.  *'  They  are 
sold  "  our  author  says,  "  for  a  year  to  one,  who,  if  he  cannot  work  thera 
some,  will  make  up  their  loss  from  their  food,''  <fec.  Again,  *'  the  persons 
who  bind  themselves  to  feed  and  clothe  the  paupers,  are  expected  to  do 
so  in  their  own  way,''  and  in  the  development  of  the  story  we  have 
portrayed  a  miserable  dwelling ;  a  company  of  poor  wretches,  criminals 
and  paupers,  mixed  together,  who  are  compelled  to  live  on  the  vilest 
food,  with  the  scantiest  clothing,  and  the  least  amount  of  fuel,  because 
the  successful  bidder  must  make  money,  and  because  nobody  else  '^  will 
seek  to  relieve  distress  that  is  provided  for  by  the  public  vote  and  law," 

Prof.  Uhleraann,  of  Gottingen,  of  the  so  called  anti-Champollionic,  or 
Seyffarth  school  of  Egyptologists,  and  author  of  numerous  works  on 
Egypt,  has  recently  made  an  attemptf  to  combine  into  one  picture  the 
various  items  of  knowledge,  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
the  present  century.  The  attempt  is  certainly  a  laudable  one ;  there  is 
room  and  call  for  such  a  work ;  the  results  won  by  the  many  laborers 
who  have  illustrated  one  and  another  point  in  Egyptian  life,  from  the 
classic  authors,  as  now  explained  and  corrected  by  Egyptian  documents 
and  pictures,  and  from  these  sources  themselves,  are  widely  scattered  and 
not  easily  accessible ;  and  the  heavy  volumes  which  Wilkinson  has  de- 
voted to  the  subject  are  too  formidable  for  the  general  reader.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Prof.  Uhlemann  is  as  follows  :  while  strolling  about  the  old 
wall  of  Gottingen,  lamenting  over  the  fragmentary  and  lifeless  condition 
of  his  apprehension  of  Egypt  and  Egyptian  life,  he  meets  the  little  god 
Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Iris,  who  transports  him  into  the  midst  of 
ancient  Memphis,  and  serves  him  as  guide  and  instructor  during  a  three 
days'  ramble  among  .the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  famous  Egyptian  cap- 
ital. The  scenes  through  which  they  ramble  in  company  are  many  and 
varied,  from  the  private  chambers  of  the  palace  and  the  inmost  shrines 
of  the  temples,  to  the  low  haunts  of  the  poor  and  vicious ;  they  witness 
both  the  life  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the  country  about  it ;  and  as  the  last 
day  of  the  three  is  the  birthday  of  Osiris,  the  first  of  the  five  great  festival 
days,  its  pageantry  and  sports  form  part  of  the  panorama  which  passes 
before  their  eyes.    The  plan  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  wanting 

f  Three  days  in  Memphis;  or  Sketches  of  the  Public  atid  Private  life  of  the  old 
Egjfptians,  By  Dr.  Max  Uhlemamn,  etc.,  etc  Translated  by  £.  Goodrich  Smith . 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott &  Co.    1858.  12mo.  pp.  253. 
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in  attractiyeneas,  and  its  substance  and  main  facts  are  donbtlen  soed 
and  reliable. 

Tbe  new  •*  Andover  Hymn  Book  "•  has  not  been  long  enongii  ii  or 
bands  to  enable  as  to  examine  it  thoroughly  ;  but  we  haregireBitfl^ 
ficient  attention  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  high  anticipttkns  if 
the  public,  in  regard  to  the  woric,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Hm  ii&c- 
duction,  which  we  judge  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Pro£  Park,  be8id«sl»» 
a  clear  account  of  the  authors'  plan,  forms  in  itself  a  graoefol,  discd» 
nating,  and  instructive  essay  on  Hymnology.  Tlie  indexa  mii' 
mirably  copious,  and  display  the  truly  philosophical  manner  is  w^ 
the  contents  of  the  work  are  arranged.  The  learned  andtsstefiilefe 
of  this  volume  have  aimed  to  retain  the  old,  familiar  hymoawbidisc 
meritorious  and  possessed  of  sacred  associations,  and  have,  Hfevk 
enriched  their  collection  by  the  addition  of  many  exceDent  Imaa 
which  are  either  newly  written,  newly  translated,  or  seldom  m«  «ii 
We  have  observed,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  not  a  few  bymiBificc& 
mon  use,  which  have  nothing  to  commend  them  bat  bigh-wsi^ 
phrases  and  an  ambitious  jingle,  are  discarded,  and  in  the  room  <^tb 
we  are  furnished  with  lyrics  more  simple,  sincere,  poetic  and  fen<& 
The  new  work  has  the  signal  merit  of  containing  few  unpo^a^ 
otherwise  unworthy,  hymns. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  for  a  copy  of  "l^tosi^ 
Letters  to  Young  People,  single  and  married."*  These  very  li«h* 
useful  letters  were  published  first  in  the  Springfield  Republicu.  ^< 
read  them  from  week  to  week  with  great  interest,  and  are  hs]^jto« 
them  published  in  so  handsome  a  form  by  Mr.  Scribner.  Thf  tfi' 
has  the  rare  merit  of  having  something  to  say,  and  of  knowii^  bov> 
say  it — two  qualities  which  it  is  rare  to  find  in  authors— tod  ^ 
there  are  so  few  books  worth  reading. 

The  author  of  these  letters  has  himself  observed  the  things  lie  *?** 
about — tlie  defects  in  young  girls  and  young  men  on  whidi  1«  ^ 
his  finger,  and  the  false  and  silly  notions  which  turn  the  heads  u^?' 
the  characters  of  so  many  who  are  favored  both  by  nature  and  ^ 
tunity.     Some  things  he  has  touched  upon  of  which  the  MeDtoR^ 

*  TfiA  Sabbath  Hymn  Book:  For  the  service  of  Song  in  the  House  ef» 
Lord.     New  York :  Mason  Brothers.     12mo.     1868.     pp.940. 

•  TitcomVt  Letten  to  Youn^  People,  tingle  and  married.  By  Timotht  Tisfift 
Esquire.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.    12mo.    1868.     pp.  251. 
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the  young  rarely  speak  freely,  if  at  all,  which  yet  need  to  be  noticed, 
and  to  this  circumstance  is  owing,  in  part,  the  interest  and  popularity 
of  the  book. 

The  author  knows  how  to  say  what  he  wishes  to,  in  a  way  especially 
adapted  to  catch  the  ear,  and  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  rather  silly 
young  people  for  whom  he  assumes  or  presumes  to  write.  In  his  own 
words,  he  has  aimed  to  talk  rather  than  to  preach — ^and  to  talk  with 
familiarity,  but  with  no  loss  of  force  or  dignity.  His  assumed  humor  is  well 
sustained  and  is  far  better  fitted  to  enforce  the  seriousness  of  his  earnest 
words,  than  any  solemn  injunctions,  or  tremendously  wrought  warnings. 

Too  much  of  the  doing  for  the  young  is  undone  by  overdoing.  From 
this  fault  the  writer  is  happily  free.  The  style  is  familiar,  easy — now 
and  then  negligent,  but  almost  always  the  natural  and  pleasant 
expression  of  the  thought.  We  wish  and  predict  for  this  book  an 
extensive  circulation  and  abundant  usefulness. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  personal  history  of  Hugh  Miller, 
and  have  been  moved  to  sadness  by  the  melancholy  termination  of  his 
career,  especially  those  who  have  read  his  published  works,  and  have 
been  charmed  with  their  graphic  style,  vigorous  reasoning  and  richness 
of  thought  and  information,  will  welcome  ^*  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey ,**! 
the  new  volume  which  has  been  given  to  the  public  since  his  death. 

The  two  series  of  sketches,  embraced  in  this  first  volume  of  his  post- 
humous works,  were  published  originally  in  the  "  Witness,"  when  that 
paper  was  under  Mr.  Miller's  editorship.  They  have  been  revised  for 
the  present  issue  by  a  friend  of  the  author,  to  whom  the  task  was  as- 
signed by  Mrs.  Miller,  when  prevented  from  executing  it  herself  by 
protracted  illness,  the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  her  sudden  and  over- 
whelming bereavement. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  amply  descriptive  of  its  contents.  It  is 
full  of  incident,  racy  and  vigorous  in  style,  rich  in  facts  of  Geology  and 
Natural  History,  and,  withal,  abundantly  entertaining  and  instructive, 
from  the  insight  which  it  givee,  not  only  into  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  the  author,  but  also  into  the  manners,  customs  and  scenery  of  Scot- 
land.   The  ever  reverent  spirit  and  unaffected  piety  of  this  distinguished 

f  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey^  or  a  Summer  Ramble  among  the  Fossiliferoufl  De- 
posits of  the  Hebrides,  with  Rambles  of  a  Geologist;  or,  Ten  Thousand  Miles  over 
the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland.  By  Hugh  Hilleb,  LL.  D.,  author  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  My  Schools  and  Schoohnasters,  The 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  etc.    Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln. 
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though  self-made  Geologist,  lend  an  additional  charm  and  raivie  to  ib. 
as  to  all  his  other  works. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Gould  b,  Lincoln  a  copy  of  tliariii 
edition  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone."*  These  publishers  have  the  k»^ 
we  believe,  of  first  presenting  this  incomparable  work  to  the  AmeriEa 
public.  We  have,  on  various  occasions,  expressed  our  high  admin^ 
of  this  author,  and  we  have  never  seen  reason  for  chaogiDg  the  opisa 
which  we  early  formed,  that  in  point  of  mere  literary  excelleDoe  Hij 
Miller  is  among  the  foremost  wri  ters  of  our  age.  We  need  not,  therefiA 
in  this  notice,  do  more  than  mention  the  peculiarities  of  the  ^asA 
edition.  ** The  Old  Red  Sandstone'*  was  first  published  in  184L  i 
new  edition  appeared  ia  1842,  containing  some  new  matter.  Th«iyB 
edition,  which  was  issued,  1846,  contained  notonlj  considerable  ad&Hi 
but  some  modifications  of  views  in  particular  instances^  The  &d;. 
fifth  and  sixth  editions  were  mainly  reprints  of  the  third.  Theaisi* 
now  under  notice,  is  the  last,  and  has  been  prepared  under  the  vs^ 
ion  of  Mrs.  Miller,  since  her  husband's  death.  The  text  and  the  ae 
of  Mr.  Miller  are  preserved  without  change,  but  a  few  notes  hit*  bn 
added  by  a  friend,  to  point  out  certain  modifications  which  itwaskn 
Mr.  Miller's  views  had  undergone.  The  reprint  is  from  this  editiMiai 
its  mechanical  elegance  is  highly  creditable  to  the  American  pul^ids 

**  A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women  "f  is  a  cUver  boot  is  a 
English  sense,  by  the  author  of  John  Halifax. 

It  is  freighted  with  good  sense,  and  contains  some  liyely  writine.  ^ 
papers  are  scarcely  ambitious  enough  in  their  aim  to  deserve  to  U> 
lected  into  a  book,  and  yet  their  views  are  very  just,  and  oftea  wt? 
pressed. 

We  were  struck  with  the  special  adaptation  of  the  suggestions  tJ 
state  of  society  in  England,  rather  than  to  that  with  us.  Hie  coal* 
of  women  in  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  in  the  mother couatiy.s 
not  a  little  diverse  from  what  it  is  with  us.  American  readers  niffe* 
puzzled  by  some  of  the  counsel  here  given,  if  they  did  not  beir  tte- 
roind. 

*  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  ;  or.  New  WalU  in  an  old  FiM.  To  Fbiels»» 
pended  a  sericB  of  geological  papers,  read  before  the  Royal  PbyactI  «c*^' 
Edinburgh.  By  HcoH  Miller,  LL.  D.  Illustrated  with  numerous  eugTiTi^ 
A  new,  improved,  and  enlarged  edition.    Boston :  Gould  k  UdcoIil 

t  A  WmnanU  Thoughts  about  Women.  By  the  Author  of  John  Bafiftx-  "^^ 
York :  Rudd  k  Carleton.    1858.     12mo.  pp.  309. 
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Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln  have  publisbed  a  "Second"  series  of  ** Es- 
says in  Biography  and  Criticism,"*  by  Mr.  Petbr  Baynb.  The  charac- 
ters and  subjects  which  come  u^der  review,  are  these  : — '^Charles  Eings- 
ley," — "  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay," — "  Sir  Archibald  Alison," — 
"  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge," — ""  Wellington,"—"  Napoleon  Bonaparte," 
— "  Plato," — **  Characteristics  of  Christian  Civilization,"—"  The  Modern 
University,"— "  The  Pulpit  and  the  Press,"-"  The  Testimony  of  the- 
Eocks, — a  Defense." 

Mr.  Bayne  is  already  favorably  known.  The  "  Christian  Life,"  and 
the  first  series  of  "  Essays,"  have  given  him  a  high  place  among  the 
young  writers  who  are  preparing  to  take  the  place  of  men  who  are  leav- 
ing us.  The  present  series  of  Essays  are  not  perhaps  quite  equal  to  the 
former,  but  still  they  exhibit  very  considerable  ability,  and  besides,  give 
promise  of  still  greater  excellence  hereafter. 

"  White  Lies,"f  by  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  pleases  us  less  than  any  of  his 
books  we  have  looked  over.  It  is  written  in  his  usual  sprightly  style,  but 
all  his  stories  are  light  and  trifling,  and  have  no  high  moral  end.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  France,  and  the  novel  has  this  merit  that  its  representa- 
tions of  French  provincial  character  are  some  of  them  admirable.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  is  that  the  hero  and  heroine, "  had  heroic  virtues 
to  balance  'white  lies*  in  the  great  Judge's  eye." 

"  Partheuia,"J  by  Mrs.  Lee,  has  been  lying  upon  our  table  for  some 
time.  The  story  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  emperors  Constantine 
and  Julian,  near  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  free  from  an- 
achronisms, and  illustrates  in  some  measure  the  state  of  opinions  of 
society  and  the  condition  of  the  world  at  that  period.  We  miss,  how- 
ever, the  classic  dignity  and  grace  of  "  Valerius,"  the  elevated  and  re- 
fined spirit  of  "  Aurelian,"  and  "Zenobia,"  and  even  the  excitement  of 
startling  scenes  and  strongly  contrasted  characters,  heightened  by  the 
lavish  prodigality  of  words,  which  we  find  in  "  Hypatia." 

Her  Christians  are  those,  who  exhibit  that  phase  of  religion,  if  it  does 
not  rather  belong  to  the  natural  disposition,  which  consists  in  acts  of 
benevolence,  and  who  cherish  that  view  of  Christ,  in  which  he  appears 

*  Essays  in  Biography  and  Criticism,  By  Piter  Batne,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual/'  kc.,  &c.  Second  series.  Boston  : 
Gould  k  Lincoln.     1858. 

f  White  Lies,    A  Novel  By  Charles  Reads.  Boston  :  Ticknor  k  Fields.   1858. 

X  Parthenia;  or  the  last  days  of  Paganism,  By  Eliza  Buckminster  Leb, 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1858. 
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as  a  teacher,  a  pattern  and  a  martyr,  rather  than  as  a  divine  Saviour. 
That  faith,  which,  as  a  principle  of  life,  has  animated  so  maoj  of  the  true 
followers  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  and  b  the  hope  of  the  church  and  the 
world ;  that  principle  which,  loving  not  the  temporal  good  of  men  leas, 
but  their  spiritual  good  infinitely  more,  relies  in  confident  and  assured 
expectation  on  the  promises  of  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  is  not  shown,  but  instead,  the  same  coldness  and  insensibility  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  find  in  the  philoeo* 
phers  of  Athens. 

The  ^  Mormoniad  '^  *  is  a  short   satire,  of  which   the  scene  is  Isid 
"  Bejond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
The  land  of  salt,  and  sand,  and  sin  ;" 

and  the  object  is  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  Mormons,  and  to  satir* 
ize  the  administration  and  their  conduct  in  the  late  war. 

The  dying  words  of  the  lamented  Dudley  lyng  to  his  revered  (kther, 
'^  Stand  up  for  Jesus,"  have  resounded  through  the  land.  A  commemon- 
tive  ballad,'!'  with  illustrations  beautifully  executed,  has  been  published, 
'^  with  the  hope  that  it  may  accomplish,  in  connection  with  higher  sod 
more  honored  instrumentalities,  saving  and  glorious  results."  It  is  well 
designed  for  a  present  to  a  friend. 

We  mention  the  title  of  a  book,  received  from  Messrs.  Gould  k  Lin- 
coln, too  late  to  enable  us  to  find  space  for  the  comments  which  we  wish 
to  make  upon  it  '*  The  New  England  Theocracy.  A  History  of  the 
Congregationalists  in  New  England  to  the  revivals  of  1740."  By  H.  F. 
Uhdex.  With  a  preface  by  the  late  Dr,  Neander.  Translated  from  the 
second  German  edition,  by  H.  C.  Gonant. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, — 

''A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language."  By  Chabui 
FoLLBN,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Harrard 
University.  21st  Revised  edition.  Boston  and  Cambridge:  James 
Munroe  h  Co.     1858. 

Also,  "A  German  Reader."  By  Professor  Charles  FoLLBy.  A 
new  edition,  with  additions.  By  G.  A.  Schmidt,  instructor  in  Hm- 
vard  University. 

•  Thi '' M<mnoniad,''    Boston:  A.  Williams  &  Co.     1868. 

f  Stand  up  for  Jents  /  A  Christian  Ballad ;  with  notes,  iUastrations,  and  moac. 
Philadelphia:  T.  H.  Stockton,  Bible,  Tract  and  {Periodical  office,  1400  Cheetnat 
St.     1858. 
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WEBSTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY, 

THE    ENTIRE  T¥ORK    I/IVAJBBIGDED. 

Db.  Wkbstbr  devoted  thirty  years  of  the  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  and 
perfection  of  this  his  great  work.  It  places  him  confessedly  at  the  head  of  English  Lexicograph- 
ers in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  improvements  he  introduced  have  been  essentially 
adopted  by  the  great  mass  of  his  conntrymen,  and  are  making  sure  and  steady  advances  to  uni- 
versal recognition.  Fk>s  timet  as  many  of  his  various  Dictionaries  are  now  sold  in  this  country 
as  of  all  others  combined.  Jiins-Unths^  it  is  believed,  of  all  the  Text  books  used  in  our  public 
schools  recognise  Webster  as  their  standard  of  ORTHOGRAPHY,  while  not  one  in  a  hundred 
recognise  any  other.  In  Ettmolooy,  George  Bancrqft  says :  *'  It  surpasses  anything  that  has 
been  done  for  the  Knglish  language  by  earlier  laborers ;"  tkDdJ>a/fUel  Webeter^**  I  know  nothing 
on  the  great  head  ot  Etymology  to  supply  its  place."  In  Prohuhciation,  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished American  scholars,  with  a  thorough  opportunity  for  observation  here  and  in  England, 
declares  it  more  correctly  represents  the  best  usage  than  any  other ;  and  Professor  Wm.  Hue' 
eeU^  the  distinguished  Blocutioni»t,  declares  that  the  critical  labors  of  Professor  Goodrich  in  this 
department  have  '*  left  little  room  for  the  scrupulous  objections  of  some  instructors  to  certain 
forms  of  orthoepy ;"  while  in  Dxfinitioks,  the  great  and  alt-important  feature  of  a  Dictionary—' 
more  important  than  all  others  combined — Webster's  immeasurable  superiority  to  every  other 
American  LfXicographer,  has  ever  bf  en  conceded, 

'"'  Q-ET    TKE     -BEST." 

Brief  extracts,  and  a  very  small  proportion  In  number  of  those  received,  can  only  be  given 
here  as 

TESTIMONIALS. 

It  is  constantly  cited  and  relied  on  in  our  courts  of  justice,  in  our  legislative  bodies,  and  in 
public  discussion  as  entirely  conclusive. — Hosr.  Jonir  C.  Spkrcer. 

Never  feel  that  I  am  entirely  armed  and  equipped,  in  this  respect,  without  Dr.  Webster  at 
command. — ^Dahikl  Wkbstbr. 

Beg  to  adopt,  in  its  utmost  strength  and  extent,  the  testimonial  of  Daniel  Webster.— Rcrus 
Cboatb. 

A  BBCB88ITT  TO  BVERT  KDUCATBD  MAN.— Lord  Brocobam,  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  that  hat  ever  been  published,  and  ages 
WILL  BLAP8B  before  any  other  Dictionary  of  that  language  will  be  required.— Dr.  Thomas  Dick 
of  Scotland. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  ACCL^ATE  AND  RELIABLE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 
— Tbos.  II.  Bbntom,  Lkwis  Cass,  Thsodorb  Fbbluiohuysbk,  Robrrt  C.  Wimthroi',  and  others. 

Is  a  work  of  profound  investigation,  and  does  infinite  honor  to  the  philological  learning  and 
general  llternture  of  this  country. — Chancellor  Krkt. 

Far  excels  all  others  in  giving  and  defining  scientific  terms.- President  Hitchcock. 

Surpassed  in  fullness  and  accuracy  by  none  in  our  language. — President  Waylamd. 

Mny  now  be  recommended,  without  reserve  or  qualification,  as  the  best  extant. — Pres.  Ouk. 

Thb  BB8T  AMD  most  USKFUL   DICTIONARY   OF   THE  ESCGLISH   LaKOUAGR    BVBR  PCBLI8HKD. — LondoU 

Tifoes. 

A  noble  monument  of  erudition  and  indefatigable  research. — Ixyndon  Literary  Qatette. 

While  you  are  about  it,  get  tfie  beet:  that  Dictionary  is  Noah  Webster's,  the  great  work  una" 
hridged. — Phrenoloaical  Jaumal, 

Becommetid  to  alletmlente^  and  rsprcially  all  thosx  who  ark  mainly  okpbndknt  on  sxLir- 

CULTDRX,  or  SELr-BDDCATION,  TO  KKBP  A  COPT  OP  THIS  BOOK  BY  TBRIR  0IDB  AS   A  HAND-BOOK.      So  far 

as  I  know,  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Webster's  is  the  best  defining  Dictionary  in 
the  English  language. — Hon.  Horaob  Mann. 

A  Horary  ie  ae  incomplete  triiliout  Webster's  Qiarto  Dictionary  as  the  solar  system  would 
be  without  the  srv.^ik'ientifio  American. 

Every  scholar  knows  its  value.— Wm.  H.  Prbscott. 

Unrivaled  by  any  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. — President  Fisx. 

It  is  acknowledged,  botii  in  this  country  and  in  America,  to  be  the  most  copious  and  most  ex- 
cellent at  present  in  circulation. — Editor  of  the  London  Imperial  JHeHonary. 

Dr.  Webster's  great  work  is  the  best  Dictionary  in  the  English  language.— Zontfon  Morning 
Chronicle. 

When  this  work  is  as  well  known  In  Britain  as  it  is  in  America,  it  will  supersede  every  other 
book  of  the  kind  in  the  same  department  of  letters. — Cambridge  (England)  Independent  Frese. 

Dr.  Webster  has  entered  more  deeply  into  etymological  researches,  and  with  greater  success, 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  vocation.  *  *  Indeed,  on  this  ground,  he  stands 
not  only  unrivaled,  but  alone. — Iforth  American  Reoiew. 

May  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  English  language  which  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  does  to  the  sublime  science  of  Natural  Philosophy. — Euho  Bdrritt. 

No  American  E^cholar  who  does  not  feel  proud  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Webster.— Pres.  Hopkins. 

Indispensable  for  the  library  of  every  American  or  English  Student. — ProfeKsor  Park,  Andover. 

His  work  fills  a  place  in  our  liteature  which  is  occupied  by  no  other. — Prof.  Phelps,  Andover. 

If  called  upon  to  sacrifice  my  library,  volume  by  volume,  the  book  I  should  preserve  lonfrest, 
except  the  Bible,  hi  the  American  Didionary  of  the  Englieh  Language^  by  Dr.  Webster.— Pro- 
fessor Havbn,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

|3r*  Other  and  similar  testimony  might  be  adduced  f^ora  amongst  the  most  honored  names 
which  distinguish  American  scholarship,  or  adorn  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  medi- 
cal, and  (last  not  least)  the  editorial  professions  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  are  Rev.  Doc- 
tors Milnor.  Knox,  De  Witt,  Matthews.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  Bacon,  Taylor,  Skinner;  Professors 
Silliman,  Kingsley,  Olmsted,  Moses  Stuart,  Leonard  Woods,  Emerson,  Stowe,  Ac,  Ac. 
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to  those  who  have  changed  their  residence  without  gi^r 
notice  to  the  Proprietor. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  an  Indkx  of  the  contents  ^f  r^ 
first  sixteen  volumes  of  the  New  Englander.  Due  notices. 
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